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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO   THE  AMERICAN   EDITION 

In  presenting  to  the  American  public  this  excel- 
lent compend  of  Universal  History,  the  original 
work  is  given  entire,  without  abridgement  or  altera- 
tion. It  has  been  thought  advisable,  however,  to 
add  a  few  pages  to  that  part  of  the  history  which 
relates  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  North 
America.  The  portions  thus  added  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  by  being  enclosed  in 
brackets. 

Fhilodelphia,  January,  IBil 
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This  Volume  contains  a  brief  narrative  of  the  principal  events 
m  the  History  of  the  World,  from  tho  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
lime.  With  the  view  of  facilitaiing  the  researches  of  the  student, 
as  welt  aa  of  rendering  the  work  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  tuition,  the  compiler  has  adopted  the  novel  arrangement  of  a 
division  into  periods  of  centuries.  This  plan  appeared  to  him 
likely  to  simplify  the  study  of  history,  by  its  enabling  the  unorac- 
tised  reader  to  synchronize  facts,  to  group  round  one  common 
centre  the  events  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  various  and  some- 
times widely  distant  countries,  and  to  prevent  that  confusion  of 
dates  and  occurrences  so  common  with  those  who  have  read  his- 
tory in  detached  portions.  As  an  initiatory  work,  he  trusts  that 
it  will  be  found  valuable  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  branches  of  learning ;  and  it  is  accordingly  presented 
to  the  Public,  not  without  hope  of  indulgence  and  approbation. 

The  writer  lays  no  claim  to  originality ;  if  he  shall  be  pro- 
nounced fortunate  in  the  choice  and  condensation  of  his  materials, 
he  will  have  attained  (he  object  of  his  wishes.  He  has  consulted 
the  best  works  in  the  English  language,  and  acknowledges  his 
great  obligations  to  several  of  the  more  recent  French  and  German 
writers.  The  references  introduced  ioto  the  body  of  the  work 
serve  to  indicate  the  main  sources  from  which  his  information  has 
been  derived  ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  also  be  serviceable  to  the 
student,  by  directing  the  course  of  his  further  researches,  as  well 
as  inducing  him  lo  continue  them  in  a  more  extended  field. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  using  this  manual  for  the 
purposes  of  tuition,  the  compiler  deems  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
lengthened  directions ;  the  experienced  teacher  will  readily  adopt 
that  best  suited  to  the  capacities  of  those  under  his  charge.  The 
work  may  be  used  simply  as  a  reading-book  ;  but  a  certain  por- 
tion should  be  given  out  for  the  attentive  study  of  the  pupil,  after 
which  he  should  be  questioned  closely,  not  only  as  lo  the  more 
1*  iv) 
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gfineral  facts,  but  also  the  most  trivial  circumstances  recorded. 
With  this  view,  he  might  be  required  occasionally  to  return  writ- 
ten answers  to  a  series  of  questions  somewhat  like  the  following, 
which  are  selected  from  a  list  (he  Compiler  has  drawn  up  for  the 
jse  of  his  own  classes  :  —  Origin  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  de- 
scribing also  the  principal  events? — Attacks  on  the  power  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  aristocracy  from  1430  to  1513?— Obstacles 
that  Henry  VII.  encountered  on  ascending  the  throne'' — Number 
of  wars  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  with  their  principal 
events?  —  Causes  that  led  to  and  favoured  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many?— Defects  and  good  qu  ah  ties  of  Elizabeth's  administration' 
and  similar  subjects.  In  these  exercises,  the  pupil  will  of  course 
he  aided  by  the  explanations  and  directions  of  the  teacher,  with 
reference  to  the  authorities  to  be  consulted. 

The  importance  of  combining  geographical  with  historical  in- 
formation, will  he  readily  appreciated,  and  the  pupils  should  at  all 
times  be  able  to  give  at  least  a  general  description  of  the  various 
countries  and  cities  mentioned  under  each  century-  Those  more 
advanced  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  to  construct  maps 

of 1,  The  world,  immediately  alter  the  dLspersion,  indicating  the 

parts  settled  by  the  sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants ;  2.  Em- 
pire of  Alexander;  3.  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus ;  4.  Roman 
Empire  at  period  of  Barbarian  Invasion  j  6.  World  in  time  of 
Charlemagne;  6.  Europe  at  Ottoman  Invasion;  7.  Europe  at 
breaking  out  of  French  Revolution.  They  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  forming  synoptical  tables,  as  indicated  in 
the  body  of  the  Work.  These  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher;  but  the  design  should  ever  be  to 
make  the  scholar  his  own  historian,  and  so  to  interest  and  exer- 
cise him  in  the  study,  as  to  impress  tlie  facts  and  dales  perma- 
nently on  his  memory. 

JjNFART,  1643. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


UflivBRSAL  History  is  commonly  divided  into  three  portions  :— 

I.  Ancient  History,  which,  beginning  with  the  creation  of  tlie 
world,  4004  b.  c,  terminates  a.  d.  476,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Eoman  empire. 

II.  The  Middle  Aqes,  which  extend  from  tlie  fall  of  Rome,  a.  d, 
476,  to  the  discovery  of  America,  a.  d.  1492. 

III.  Modern  History,  which  commences  at  the  latter  epoch, 
and,  if  we  do  not  distinguish  it  from  Contemporaneous  History, 
is  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  events  which  mark  the  separation  between  the  First  and 
Second  periods,  are  the  Irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  European  states;  between  the  Second  and  the  Third  are 
the  extension  of  learning  by  the  invention  of  printing,  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  the  maritime  discoveries  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, with  the  more  extensive  use  of  fire-arms, 

I.  Ancient  Histobt  may  be  subdivided  into  four  periods:— 

1.  The  Antediluvian,  comprising  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man 
with  its  immediate  train  of  consequences,  and  ending  with  the 
general  deluge,  2348  b.  c. 

2.  The  Heroic,  commencmg  with  the  establishment  of  the  ear 
liest  empires  and  most  ancient  cities,  and  including  the  fabulous 
ages  of  Greece. 

3.  The  Historic,  which  begins  with  the  first  Olympiad,  776  b.  c, 
nearly  synchronous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  753  b.  c,  and 
comprises  the  legislative  eras  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Reman 
history  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars, 

4.  The  Roman,  from  the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  b.  c,  to  that  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  476. 

n.  The  Middle  Aces  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  periods : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  states  of  Western  Europe,  a.  d. 
476-622,  when  the  Sairons  invaded  Britain,  449;  the  Visigoths 
settled  in  Spain,  507 ;  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  489 ;  and  the  Franks 
began  the  formation  of  the  French  monarchy,  a.  d.  481. 
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Xii  IKTKODrCTION. 

2.  The  second  comprehends  the  age  of  Mohammed,  wiili  the 
propagation  of  his  creed  and  the  establishment  of  the  states  which 
embraced  his  religion,  a.  d.  622-800. 

3.  The  ikird  embraces  the  period  when  the  empire  of  the  West 
was  partially  restored  in  the  Franlto-Germanic  dominions  of 
Charlemagne,  800-836. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  interesting  period  of  the  darlt  ages,  93C- 
1100,  during  which  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne  fell  to  ruin,  the 
Capetian  dynasty  began  to  reign  in  France,  Italy  was  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  petty  princes;  while  in  Germany  Otho 
commenced  the  long-continued  struggle  against  feudalism. 

5.  The  ^h  is  the  romantic  or  heroic  period  of  the  Crusades, 
1096-1273,  in  which  the  Roman  legal  code,  the  foundation  of 
great  part  of  modern  jurisprudence,  began  to  be  studied. 

a  The  sixth  beheld  the  revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy,  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  and  consequent  diffusion  of  its  learned 
men,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  and 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1497. 

III.  Modern  Hcstort  may  be  conveniently  divided  mto  six 
portions  — 

1.  The  period  of  the  Reformation,  fiom  its  commencement  by 
Luther  in  1517,  till  the  tetmination  of  the  long  series  of  Italian 
wars  in  155<) 

2.  The  period  of  the  religious  wars,  particularly  in  France, 
from  1559  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which  produced 
many  impoitant  changes  m  Europe 

3.  The  period  from  1648  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  m  1715, 
during  which  Russia  entered  into  the  European  commonwealth, 
and  Great  Britain  began  to  assume  preponderating  influence  on 
the  Continent. 

4.  The  fourth  period  terminates  with  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
1783,  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  which  Prussia  became  a  first-rate  power. 

5.  The  French  Revolution,  from  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
general  in  1789,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 

6.  The  period  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  to  the  present 
day. 
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ELEMENTS 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


PART  FIRST. 
ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

4004,  B.  C.  TO  THE  FALL  OF  T 


FORTY-FIRST  CENTURY 
4004,  Creation  of  ths  World. 

Creation,  4004  B.  c. — "  In  the  beginning  God  created  Ihe  heaven 
and  the  earth,"  and  by  the  power  of  his  word,  gave  to  a  rude  chaotic 
mass  the  admirable  beauty  and  Tarietj  which  nt  A"  everywhere  salute 
the  eye.  Man  was  fonned  the  last  and  best  of  his  works,  in  l)ie  image 
of  his  Maker,  upright  and  happy,  with  powers  of  understanding  and 
will.  With  his  companion  Eve,  miraculously  framed  outof  his  own 
subitance,  he  dwelt  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where,  yielding  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Tempter,  he  transgressed  the  divine  commands,  and 
incurred  all  the  penalties  due  to  the  violation  of  a  positive  law.  Sin 
with  Its  mournful  train  entered  into  the  world ;  and  though  the  Messiah 
■was  graciously  promised,  our  first  parents,  being  driven  from  Paradise, 
were  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  immortality. 

Geologists  ttsagn  a  period  lo  the  earth  far  eiceeding  that  ^ven  in  the  Mosnic 
record"  and  trace  the  various  stages  through  which  it  ia  supposed  (o  have 
passed  from  the  time  when  the  wiliof  God  called  its  rude  germs  into  existence 
unld  the  creation  of  man.  Water  first  enveloped  the  nucleus  of  the  earth ;  a 
fen  shell  iish  and  planta  composed  the  animal  and  vegetable  iife.  To  these, 
after  successive  revolutions,  were  added  the  mollusca,  fishes,  and  amphibious 
animals  These  again  mads  way  for  the  sea-horses,  whales,  and  others,  whose 
huge  carcasses  were  tn  their  turn  added  to  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe,  which 
wasnou  beginning  to  produce  vegetable  substances  adapted  to  the  use  and 
support  of  land-animals.  The  monsters  of  ctealion,  such  as  the  mammoth, 
were  nest  called  into  esistence,  to  disappear  after  an  appointed  period,  when 
the  present  raco  of  animals  and  man  himself  were  to  succeed.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  creation  as  imagined  by  the  perseverinB  geologists  of  Ihe  last  fifty 
years,  which,  far  from  contradicting  the  narrative  of  Moses,  confirms  our  faith 
mils  credibility  by  actual  observation  of  the  earth's  surface. 

2  (13) 
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THIRTY-NINTH  CENTURY. 

875,  Death  of  Abel— Posictily  of  Adam— Stth,  born  3874. 

Abel.— After  his  fall,  Adam  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  A  oel ;  the  r,M 
a  husbandman,  the  other  a  shepherd,  and  each  as  different  from  tiis 
other  in  temper  as  in  occupation.  Filled  with  rage  and  jealousy  at  the 
acceptance  of  his  brother's  sacrifice,  Cain  put  forth  his  hand  and  mur- 
dered him,  3875.  Thus  our  first  patent  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  disobe- 
dience, not  only  in  the  presence  of  death,  till  then  unknown,  but  in  his 
first-born  becoming  the  minister  of  vengeance.  The  descendants  of  his 
third  son,  Seth,  were  as  distinguished  for  piety,  as  diose  of  Cain  for 
irreligion ;  the  former  were  in  consequence  denominated  Ihc  aona  nf  Gad, 
the  latter  the  $om  of  men. 

In  the  new  world  population  rapidly  increased ;  fields  were  cuUivated,  oattla 
hred,  and  their  skins  used  for  cfoihrae ;  Jaba!  made  the  first  tents ;  musical 
'     '  inofJubaT;  and  Tubal- Coin  (supposed  by  soma 


the  Vulcan  of  Pagan  mythology)  discovered  the  art  of  worltino  in  ni 

'      '      strong  began  to  assume  authority  over  the  weak.     The  ofi 

Bacriiices  and  Iho  Banclificalion  of  the  aabbalh  originaied  ii 


Already  the  strong  began 

of  c)!piatory  J ' '' 

early  period. 


TWENIT-FOUETH  CENTURY. 

2348,  Universal  Deluge. 

Deluge.— The  death  of  Adam  (3074,)  the  translation  of  Enoch  (3017,) 
the  feebleness  of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  the  luxuriant  abundance  of 
the  earth,  filled  man's  heart  with  presumption  and  guilt.  Impiety  made 
rapid  progress,  and  like  a  contagious  pestilence  infected  all  the  mass  of 
society.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity  one  individual  alone 
fimnd  graee  in  the  eyes  vf  the  Lord,  In  the  year  of  the  world  1G56,  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  the  only  survivors 
being  Noah  and  his  family,  in  all  ei^ht  persons,  who  were  preserved  in 
an  ark  built  in  obedience  lo  the  divine  command,  2348  b.  c.  On  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters,  this  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Arme- 
nia,* whence  all  the  earth  was  again  progressively  peopled.  The  rain- 
bow was  then  appointed  as  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  thai 
there  should  not  be  any  morejlaui  lo  deslroi/  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  Deluge  was  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  duration  of  human  life.  The  ten  aniediluvian  patriarchs  lived  On  an 
average  B50  years  each,  while  their  immediate  auouessors  did  not  exceed  320. 
But  under  a  favourable  climate  and  with  an  increawng  population,  the  arts 
soon  reached  a  high  stale  of  perfection.  The  longevity  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  had  the  effect  of  mainlainine  the  natural  authority  of  the  parent, 
while  it  also  tended  to  repress  the  fickle  pasaons  of  youth.  When  God's 
more  immediate  protection  was  removed,  the  span  of  life  was  eonlracled;  and 


majenlcmDihiir  174tOO  fe 


Hives,  who  Ikan  many  relijiouB  e 


\ea.ei^UiB^  Its  bn« 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CENTURY. 

SiCEBD  HiSTOKT.— DispetBion  of  Mankind— Formation  of  Nalionfl— 2347, 

Babel-Nimrod  founds  llio  Chaldean  Monarchy,  3334. 

China.— FitBl  dynaatj- :  Fohi,  3307. 

Sacred  Hhlory. 

The  DisrERSioH. — The  distribution  of  the  world  among  the  children 
of  Noah  was  not  made  at  random  ;  for  as  early  as  the  third  ^neration 
after  the  Flood,  it  was  arranged  by  the  patriarch  ander  the  immediate 
direction  of  God.  By  this  division  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  fell  to 
Japhet;  Central  Asia  to  Shem;  and  to  Ham  wfire  assigned  the  distant 
regions  of  Africa.  But  violence  was  early  used  to  derange  this  parti- 
tion; Nimrod,  the  Belus  of  profane  writers,  expelled  Ashur  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  seized  upon  Palestine, 
which  belonged  to  Shem.  In  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Canaan- 
iles  by  the  Hebrews,  we  behold  the  certain  though  tardy  retribution  of 
the  Almighty. 

Babel,  2247.— The  descendants  of  Cush,  who  had  refused  to  follow 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  Ham  into  Africa,  seized  upon  the  fertile  pl^ns 
of  Shinar,  where  under  Nimrod  they  began  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  lay  die  foundation  of  a  permanent  monarchy.  Bnt,  lest  the  pro- 
- IS  of  [he  infant  society  of  the  world  should  be  crashed  by  an  oppres- 


city  of  Babylon  was  afterwards  raised  (32=  35'  N.  44°  E.) 

Assyria  and  Babylon.  —  Rejecting  the  narratives  of  the  Greeks, 
which  appear  to  have  no  betlei  basis  than  a  vague  and  popular  tradition, 
we  learn  from  the  Scripture  history  that  Ashur,  being  supplanted  by 
Nimrod,  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  built  a  city  of  defence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  afterwards,  under  the  appellation  of 
Nineveh,  became  the  seat  of  empire  about  the  year  3934.     Incessam 

findby  theleMiiedauIhoraorr.drtcftiitryierteiSalMBt  39)gB.  c,  by  tiM  Sepiuaiinl 
ten  SI  3116.  both  nf  which  Marly  concur  with  Ibp  beginning  of  llK  Hindoo  Kali  Yug. 
StOlB.  c.  Tlteperindaesi^nedlolbecrenlioiiiaequBlljHnBelllFil;  and  more  than  SCO 
dates  bsve  been  collated  by  Deivignotea,  ranginii  ftom  69B4  (o  3483, 1. 1:. 

t  Tbe  remaina  of  tbe  Towsr  of  Babnl  are  suppoBed  alill  to  f  lisl  in  the  Bi 
OR  Ihs  vestern  bankof  Ihe  Eujibrales,  about  aii  miles  [o  Ibe  south-weal  of 

Ba  ftet  In  belgfat ;  on  Its  sumniil  is  i 


,  shattered  at  the  top,  and  rent  by  a 


crgone 


Rillsli.   Mr. 

ih,  VI  ft«C  bifli  by  38 
aiHIlielnnnansefriii;. 


uteOOe. 


meats  of  brick.  . 
aaiflheyhadui 

world.  When  Aleiander  llie Great  nnWook  lo  realore  It  to  its  Ibrmer  aplendoar,  mm 

Df  Xeriea.   The  building!  iiai  pnABbly  intended  Ibr  s  .Ari^wcr,  on  which  to  offer  tacri 
fices  lo  Ibe  Sun  (Bel  ot  Baal}. 
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16  ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

hosmity  prevailed  for  centuries  between  tlie  Babylonians  and  Assyrians) 
who  had  not  all  lefl  the  pldns  of  Shinar  (Mesopotamia.)  The  name 
of  Babylon  does  not  again  occur  in  authentic  history  until  the  8th 
century  b.  c.,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  under  whom 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  The  Chasdim  (descend- 
ants of  Cush)  who  still  remained,  were  known  as  the  Chatdeatis,  pro- 
bably a  casle  of  priests,  renowned  for  their  scientific  attainments. 

CHINA. 

FoH!. — Thoaeh  it  ia  diflicnlt  to  assign  a  fixed  epoch  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Chinese  history,  we  must  reject  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments which  give  a  duration  to  the  empire  of  nearly  280,000  years.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  were  visited  early,  and  that 
the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah  descended  from  the  central  mountains 
to  t^ose  fertile  plains  wbich  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the 
Hoang-Ho  and  the  Kiang,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  regular  society 
under  the  celebrated  Fohi,  S307.  By  him  the  people  were  divided  into 
a  hundred  families,  each  having,  as  at  present,  a  particular  name ;  the 
sacred  rites  of  marriage  were  enforced!  the  land  was  cultivated,  cattle 
bied,  and  metals  forged.     He  died  in  the  115th  year  of  his  reign. 

The  existence  of  Fohi,  and  the  chronological  list  of  his  successors  aiven  by 
Chinese  writers  dawn  to  the  third  century  b.  c.  are  ques^oned  by  the  critics 
of  modem  days,  who  treat  as  fables  every  thing  that  is  Iransmitled  in  Ihe 
national  annals  before  that  period.  Fohi  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  only 
another  name  for  Noah. 

PormafinB  of  Natinne. 

All  the  various  races  that  people  the  earth's  sorfBce  spring  from  the  throe 
Eons  of  Noah,  and  are  divided  into  three  corresponding  branches. 

I.  Jafhet  may  he  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  White  or  CoHmjion  branch, 
which  spread  over  most  part  of  Europe,  S.  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  It  admits  of 
three  Bubdivisions : — 

a. — The  Aramfam.  a  race  dwelling  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Abyssinians  i 

b. — Indians,  Pdasgiam,  and  Germans,  from  whom  are  descended  the 
inhabitanls  of  India,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe  ; 

c. — Scythians  and  Tartars,  or  (he  people  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
among  whom  are  the  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Finns. 

n.  Shek  is  the  parent  stocfc  of  the  tateny,  aline,  or  Ilfongol  race,  which 
admits  of  ax  divisions: — 

o.~The  Mnntclioos  in  Central  Asia ; 

i,— The  Chinese  in  China  and  Japan  ; 

c. — The  Hiiperioreani,  who  peopled  the  extreme  irorth  of  Europe,  Asia,  ana 
America.  Hueh  as  the  Laplanders.  Samoeids  and  Esquimaux. 

d, — The  Malays  in  Malacca,  and  those  islands  comprehended  in  the  term 
Malasis.  the  chief  of  which  are  Somaira,  Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

e. — The  Oceatiiam.  differing  httle  from  the  preceding,  inhabit  ih 
small  islands  lying  in  a  ^.  E.  direction  between  Japan  and  the  ei 
New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich,  and  the  f'ociety  Islands. 

/, — Ameritans,  or  copp«r  coloured  Indians,  who  composed  the  primiliva 
population  of  the  New  World. 

III.  HiM  was  the  father  of  the  black  race,  which  may  be  subdirfded  into,- 

o.— The  Ethiopians  in  Central  Africa; 

6.— Tho  Caffres  on  the  south -eastern  coast , 

e      The  Ilktentals  of  the  South  of  Aliica. 
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Both  tradiuon  and  bislory  poini  10  ihc  lemole  Easl  as  ihe  starehouse  of  tho 
human  race.  From  the  lable-land  in  ihe  vioinily  of  Balkh,  in  mote  recer.t 
times,  issued  the  Huna,  Avnrs,  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Turks;  and  modern 
researches  derive  the  Hindoos  from  the  same  locality. 

Traces  of  three  primeval  languflaes  may  also  be  found;  —  1.  The^lraiicor 
Chaldee,  from  which  spring  the  dialects  used  by  the  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and 
Jews  .—3.  From  the  Sanacrit,  radically  diffcreni  from  the  Arabic,  spring  the 
Gcesh.  Lalin,  and  Celtic  dialects,  the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  old  Egyptian : 
—  3.  From  the  Slavonic  or  Tartarian,  essentially  different  from  the  ivio  pre- 
ceding, are  formed  the  various  dialeota  of  northern  Asia  and  north-eaalern 
Europe.     The  Hindoos  preserve  a  tradition  that  there  were  originally  eighteen 


Mo<tera  naturalists,  confining  their  vi_ 
taking  no  account  of  language  or  of  the  n 
exterior,  admit  at  present  of Jfie  raci 

Consult ;  Btiffon's  Natural  History,  vol.  i. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CENTURY. 

Eorri. — 218S,  Menes — Beginning  of  Genuine  History. 

Freliminary  Oiiervoiians. 

GmiT  obscurity  covers  the  early  part  of  Egyptian  history ;  the  account 
giuen  by  Moses  has  reference  merely  to  his  own  age ;  and  the  information 
derived  from  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  others,  tends  rather  to  confuse  than 
enlighten  us.  The  sacred  island  of  Meroe,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Astaboraa  and  Iha  Astapus  {the  Tacazze  and  the  Blue  Rivet)  with  the  Nile, 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  commercial  and  religious  resort.  Thence 
Ihe  primitive  dvilizers  of  mankind,  bearing  with  them  the  worship  of  Ammon 
and  Osiris,  the  arls  of  life,  the  habits  of  trade,  and,  above  all.  the  science  and 
implemButs  of  agriculture,  gradually  spread  their  industrious  colonies  down  the 
Nile.  In  some  parts  they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  [probably  some 
pastoral  Arab  tribes  who  had  come  round  by  the  wayof  the  ist'        '       '  


dually  spteadine  over  the  intervening  plain,  thej;  laid  the  foundations  oi 
"  hundred-gated  city."  Sacerdotal  colonies,  forming  separate  nema.  gradually 
fixed  themselves  in  all  places  suited  for  agriculture  or  traffic ;  the  temple,  col- 
lege, and  mart,  became  a  new  city,  and  perhaps  a  kingdom.  Almost  every 
ancient  dty  bore  the  name  of  its  god,  as  Diospolia  iThebea),  Heliopolis  (On), 
Hephaistopolis  (Memphis),  and  many  others. 

Menes. — Egyptian  history,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  this  sove- 
reign, when  the  sacerdotal  form  of  government  was  changed  into  the 
monarchical,  or  the  reign  of  the  gods  gave  way  to  that  of  men.  This 
first  mortal  king  has  been  identified  by  many  chronologers,  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  with  the  Mizraira  of  the  Scriptures.  Ofliers  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris,  Osymandyas,  Uchoreus,  and  Maoris 
Of  Menes  or  of  his  age  we  have  only  a  few  vague  traditions.  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  him  the  constroction  of  a  vast  dam  or  mound,  by  which  the 
course  of  the  Nile  was  altered  and  confined  and  Memphis  secured  against 
inundation.  Diodorus  says  that  he  taught  the  people  to  worship  the 
gods  and  offer  sacrifice,  and  that  he  introduced  Insury  and  a  sumptuous 
style  of  living.     From  Menes,  to  Mieris  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  there 
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13  a  wide  chasm,  feebly  supplied  by  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  priests  read  to  Herodotus  a  fabulous  toll  of  330  inglorious 
tnonarchs,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Ethiopians,  with  one  queen,  named 
Nitocris. 

Religion. — The  main  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  Teli^on  wbh  the  transmigra- 
lious  of  souls  to  an  inferior  or  superior  state  of  being,  according  as  a  man 
pursued  vice  ot  iiirliie  during  his  life.  The  principal  divinitias  of  Egypt  were 
JITnepA,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent ; 
Fhtha,  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  whom,  owing  to  his  sytnbol,  (re,  the 
Greeks  confounded  with  Vulcan ;  Osiris,  or  the  Sun;  and /sis,  or  the  Moon. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  reearded  as  the  great  causes  of  nutrition  and  genera- 
tion. Terrestrial  and  morlaT  divinities  were  also  worshipped,  many  of  whom 
had  been  kings,  and  were  thus  honoured  as  goda,  for  the  benefits  they  conferred 
on  their  sabiecls  during  life.  Baby  or  Typhon  was  detested  as  the  murderer 
of  Osiris  and  the  scourge  of  his  familyand  nation.  Horns.  Thoth,  Serapis.  and 
Anubis  were  other  of  their  deities.  The  religious  eitravagance  of  the  Egyp- 
tians accorded  divine  honours  to  many  animals  and  vegetables.  Cats  were  held 
esperaallj;  sacred,  and  their  death  was  mourned  by  shaving  the  eyabrows.  The 
preservation  of  this  animal  during  a  conflagration  was  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  a  house ;  and  for  having  Killed  one  unde^gnedly.  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Antony  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  multitude.  The  bull  Apis  was 
worshipped  in  a  magniliceni  temple,  and  by  the  noblest  priests.  His  death  was 
considered  a  national  calamity,  and  the  installation  of  his  successor  at  Memphis 
was  a  universal  hohday.     By  their  long  readence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  hiid 

gradually  acqmrcd  many  of  the  religious  notions  peculiar  lo  the  country;  hence 
le  meflen  talf  set  up  In  the  desert,  and  the  folden  calves  worshipped  at  Bethel 
and  Dan,  under  Jeroboam,  were  representalions  of  the  EgypliEu  Apis. 

GoVEENMEJiT.~The  30,1X10  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Sun,  the  3984  of  the 
twelve  gods,  and  217  of  the  demigods,  are  either  an  allegory  or  an  astronomical 
problem  converted  into  history.  The  earliest  form  of  government  of  which  we 
can  speak  with  any  certaintj;  was  sacerdotal,  which  was  followed  by  the  regal. 
The  population  was  divided  into  castes,  as  in  Hindostan  at  the  present  day;  the 

Sriesthood  ware  in  the  first  rank,  the  soldiers  in  the  second,  then  followed  the 
usbandmen,  traders,  and  artificers ;  sailors  imd  shepherds  formed  the  lowest. 
The  countrv  was  originally  divided  into  names  or  districts,  each  so  distinsnished 
from  the  others  by  various  local  usages  and  objectB  of  worship,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  they  once  formed  permanent  and  independent  states.  The  four 
principal  dynasties  were  those  of  Tanis,  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  This. 

Arts  ano  Sciences. — The  Egyptians,  at  an  early  period,  had  made  astonish- 
ing progress  in  certan  sciences.  The  contention  of  the  necromancers  with 
Moses  shows  the  great  advances  they  had  made  in  natural  magic, — namely, 
physics  and  chemistry.  Geometry  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  deslruclion 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Architecture  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection ;  (he  construction  of  iho  arch  was  not  unknown,  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  G.)  Wilkinson  places  its  introduction  so  fer  back  as  IMO  n.  c, 
coeval  with  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  and  the  stupendous  pyramids,  while  they 
astonish  the  traveller  by  their  magnitude,  attest  the  astronomical  skill  of  their 
builders.  Each  die  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid,  multiplied  by  500,  pro- 
duces a  geographical  degree.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  thase  monu- 
ments were  built  before  the  Flood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  erected 
to  gratify  the  pride,  or  satisfy  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptian  monnrohs.  The 
temples  and  palaces  of  Thebes  are  colossal,  but  ill  proportioned  ;  the  ground  is 
in  many  places  strewed  with  massy  obelisks  formed  of  a  single  stone ;  and 
avenues  of  sphinies  still  direct  to  the  centre  of  rehgious  worship.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  pubUc  and  private  buildings  are  covered  with  paintings,  as  (resh 
as  when  first  executed ;  but  the  four  simple  and  unmiied  colours  which  are 
used  declare  the  infancy  of  the  art, 

HiEKOGLyPBics. — The  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  learned  appear  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  the  meagre  results  obtained  from  deciphering  the  Egyptian  writ- 
ings, whether  on  stone  or  papyrus.  The  hieroglyfAs  (sacred  engraved  characters) 
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are  a  kind  of  allegorical  picture -wtidng,  in  which  the  signs  borrowed  from  natHtal 
objeclH  serve  partly  lo  repreaciil  sounds,  and  partiy  lo  express  ideas.  There 
are  two  ocher  species  of  writing:— the  kteralic,  confeied  to  the  priesls;  and  tha 
demalie,  used  in  common  life — both  appatentl;  running  hands  derived  from  the 
hieroglyphic  system. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

SiCEUD  HisroBT.— 1921,  Call  of  Abraham— Destruclion  of  Sodom.— 
1968,  Ninus  supposed  to  reign  in  Assyria. 


Abbahau,  of  the  race  of  Shem,  was  horn  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Although  connected  with  the  idolatrous  fire-worship  of  his  native  coun- 
try, he  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  for  he  obeyed  the 
divine  command  without  hesitation,  and  moved  westward  to  Haran,  that 
Charrffi  famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  Passing  the 
Euphrates,  he  at  last,  after  various  wanderings,  settled  in  the  Promised 
Land.  The  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  having  revolted  against  Chedor- 
laoraer,  king  of  Elam  (Elymais,)  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  lake  up 
arras  against  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  adjoining 
Stales  He  defeated  the  allied  army  and  captured  Lot,  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  after  rescued,  1913.  Returning 
from  his  TJelorj  over  the  Elamiles,  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek  king  of 
Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  blessed  him  and  received  in  return 
a  tiflie  of  the  spoil,  as  an  offering  to  the  God  who  bad  crowned  the 
undertaking  with  success.  Bat  (he  piety  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  lo 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  1897.  Jehovah  rained 
down  lire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  the  Dead  Sea  now  covers  the 
ruins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac  (1896,)  the  mother  ui^d  Abraham  to  drive  out  Hagar  with  the 
child  fcbmael,  which  she  had  bom  him,  lest  he  should  share  the  paternal 
heritage.  The  two  exiles  retired  lo  the  desert,  where  the  youth  married 
an  Egyptian  woman,  and  his  descendai\ts  are,  to  this  day,  a  living  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  the  angel, — he  will  be  a  v>ildman, 
Aia  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againsl  him, — 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Mongols  and  Tartars,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  lo  subdue  them.  The  HejazLte  kings  of  Arabia,  to  whose 
dynasty  Mohammed  belonged,  reckon  the  son  of  Hagar  among  their 


When  Isaac  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  God  demanded 
him  as  a  burnt-sacrifice ;  but  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  painful  duty,  and  the  covenant  made  before  Abra- 
ham quitted  Chaldea  was  renewed  in  stronger  terms,  1872.  This  father 
of  the  faithful  expired  at  the  age  of  175,  b.  c.  1821,  leaving  behind  him 
a  numerous  family.  Besides  Uie  Israelites  and  Ishmaelites,  he  was,  hy 
his  second  wife  Keturah,  the  anceslor  of  the  Midianiles  and  several 
nlher  Arab  tribes. 
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Character  of  Abraham. 

In  whatever  tight  me  view  the  patriarch,  we  remarii  traits  of  graiidour  that 
place  him  bealde  the  ereat  heroes  of  antiquity-  He  was  a  despotic  Jting  over 
his  descendatite  and  sJavea,  without  the  inconvenient  title  and  ceremonies 
Princes  aonght  his  alliance,  as  their  equal ;  lilte  a  modem  sheik,  he  made  peace 
or  war  as  he  pleased.  Possessing  countless  herds,  the  onlv  riches  of  iha  age, 
be  lived  in  abundance,  rejecting  all  presents,  lest  any  should  boast  that  ha  had 
enriched  himself  by  them.  Aa  a  religious  man,  he  had  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  promiBes  of  God,  and  was  alwajH  resigned  to  his  commands, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  son.  As  soon  as  the  Almighty  spoke,  he 
believed  against  all  appearances,  hoped  even  against  hope,  and  obeyed  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  alTecliona  of  our  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  divine  mould,  the 
model  as  well  as  the  father  of  all  true  believers. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

EflTPT.— Invasion  of  the  Shepherds. 
Greece. — 1856,  Kingdom  of  Argoa  founded  by  Iiiaohus. 

Shepherd  Kings.— The  invasion  of  the  Hykaos  or  Shephera  Kings 
is  an  event  of  great  importance  in  Egyptian  history,  hut  much  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  the  period  when  it  took  place.  We  learn  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Timaos  (Thammui),  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  pastoral  tribe, 
who,  after  subduing  the  lower  country,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Thebais,  which,  however,  Ihey  coold  not  Teduiie,  and  where  a  native 
dynasty  long  continued  to  reign.  TheJ  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capital,  and  to  have  established  a  fortified  camp  at  Abaris  (Pelu- 
sium,)  in  the  Sailic  nome,  where  they  stationed  340,000  men.  These 
invaders  are  represented  on  the  monnments  with  tattooed  limbs  and  skin 
garmenla,  and  as  preserving  their  wild  hahita  and  rudeness  until  their 
expulsion.  This  event  took  place  under  the  first  of  the  eig-hteenth 
djjnasty  of  Thebes,  360  years  after  the  inroad.  Amosis,  or  Thoutmosis, 
raised  the  country  from  its  prostrate  state,  and  formed  one  compact  king- 
dom with  Thebes  for  its  capital. 

This  period  of  Egyptian  his      y      g  ly        f      dasmhfmhc  want 

of  information  aa  ftom  con      d         y  H           pi           h     Shepherd 

dominion  between  1800  and  1  00  mp       y       h  M         and  the 

E.vodus;    he  also  suppose             mb  f                       m  a^              Dr.  Hales 

assigns  2159  e.  c.  for  the  epoch    f   h    Pa^    ral  K    g          d      pp  them  to 

have  been  expelled  about    7  y         b  f        h        mm        m  f  Joseph's 

administration.    The  authors    fhU  rslH      rjfU            Josephus, 

give  a  duration  of  more  tha     500  h      dy               R  11      pi    ea  them 

between  2081  and  1825  b.            d  m  k  Ab    ham  via  Egy           d      one  o' 

theae  foreign  kings.    The  J  wish         1  mai  tai       h      f               minatina 

invaders  are  merely  the  70           f  1  mb  rs    h    f   m  d   h    f      iy  of  hia 

ancestor  Jacob.    The  red  hai    and  bl  f  h   Hyk           m      indicate 

a  northern  and  probably  a  S  j  hian       "i  h                  ly  h              h  ng  of  the 
Arabian  character. 
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BIGHTEBNTH   CEKTURY  E 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

SloHEE  HisioBr. — 1837,  4.  Esau  and  Jacob— ! 728,  Joseph  in  Egypt.- 
1706,  laraelitBB  settled  in  Goshen. 
Egypt. — Foreign  Intercourse. 

Sacred  Hislory. 

The  life  of  Isaac  was  not  eventful.     He  dwelt  within  the  borders  of 

the  Promised  Land,  where  he  practised  agriculture,  and  hecame   bo 

wealthy  as  to  excite  the  jealonsj  of  the  neighbouring  princes.     By  his 

Erudence  he  averted  the  calamities  of  war,  and  renewed  the  treaty  thai 
ad  been  concluded  between  his  :fother  and  Abimelech.  His  two  sons, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  were  men  of  different  characters :  the  elder  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  active  pleasures  of  the 
chase  acquired  a  hardy  frame  of  body ;  Jacob,  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  peaceful  manners,  was  the  object  of  his  mother's  peculiar  affection. 
The  latter  defrauded  Esau  of  his  father's  benedic^on,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  just  resentment.  In  his  journey  toward  Mesopotamia, 
HGO,  he  was  visited  by  God  in  his  sleep,  who  promised  him  a  numerous 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the 
death  of  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  180  years,  the  two  brothers  divided  the 
inheritance;  the  younger  remained  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  while  the 
other  returned  lo  the  country  which  had  derived  from  him  the  name  of 
Edom  {red.)  His  numerous  posterity  occupied  diat  part  of  Idumea 
Q^led  Jmatekilis,  from  a  descendant  of  Ham,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau. 

JosEPu. — The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  did  not  all  imitate  the  piety  of 
their  father.  One  of  the  number,  Joseph,  became  the  victim  of  their 
jealousy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sold  by  them  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelitfis  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  1728.  Here  he  speedily 
rose  to  honour,  became  the  minister  of  Thouimima,  the  reigning  pharaoh, 
and  by  his  foresight  he  preserved  the  country  from  famine  during  seven 
years  of  sterility.  He  strengthened  the  royal  power,  and  secured  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  by  establishing  a  fixed  land-tax  or  rent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce  instead  of  the  previous  arbitrary  exacUons.  His 
own  influence  was  confirmed  by  a  marri^e  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On ;  and  the  government,  which  Sad  been  theocratic  and  mili- 
tary, now  became  entirely  sacerdotal.  Jac«b,  with  all  his  family,  were 
soon  after  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  1706,  which  not  only  afforded 
excellent  pasture,  but  was  separated  by  its  remoteness  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  recendy  suffered  too  much  from  the  Shepherd  Kings  to 
associate  readily  with  those  who  followed  the  same  occupation.  By  this 
means  also  the  exposed  frontier  was  confided  lo  the  protection  of  a  hardy 
and  warlike  race. 

EGYPT. 

The  state  of  Memphis,  in  which  Joseph         d  d        mp   sed  at  this 

period  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt;  and  the  M  dp  ove  that  it 

contained  a  brilliant  court,  with   its  castes     f  pn  s  s   and  warriors. 

Thoutmosis  reigned  twenty-five  years  afte     h      xpul     n    f  the  Shep 
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herd  dynasty.    Among  his  succeBsore  is  reckoned  Mceris,  who  is  e^d  to 
have  excavated  the  great  lake  which  beats  his  name. 

This  century  witnessed  the  fiisl  communication  between  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians.  Joseph  and  the  twelve  palriarehs  on  the  one 
side,  a  King  of  Thessaly  and  the  Titans  on  the  other,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Egypt.  The  Israelites  were  then  a  mere  nomad  tribe,  like  the  Arabs 
at  the  present  day;  the  Greeks  were  Scythians  or  Pelasgians ;  both 
were  new  people:  while  the  Chaldeans,  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, were  skilled  in  astronomy  and  navieation,  and  learned  in  theology, 
morals,  politics,  the  art  of  war,  and  maritime  commerce.  During  their 
stay  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  derived  from  a  common  source 
their  first  learning,  subject  to  the  various  influences  of  the  climate  and 
superstitions  of  the  countries  to  which  they  removed. 

Read :  Rosael's  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt  in  the  Edinburgh  Cnbinel 
Librarf,  and  Willdnson's  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


Sacred  HUfory. 
The  settlement  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt  tended  in  some  degree 
to  recall  them  from  their  nomad  slate.  The  patriarch  Jacob  lived  only 
seventeen  years  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  witness  the 
happiness  of  his  family.  He  died  in  16S9  g.  c,  at  the  age  of  147, 
blessing  his  children,  and  foretelling  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  the 
race  of  Judah.  His  lavourite  sou  survived  flfly-four  years,  and  saw  his 
descendants  in  the  fourth  generation.    He  expired  ir  """^ ' 


^  a  period  of  3369  years.  In  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  this  patriarch,  ranked  as 
heads  of  tribes,  on  an  equality  with  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob. 

GREECE. 
Origin  of  the  Greek  Mitiotia. 
The  first  settlers  of  Greece  were  lonians,  a  Pttasgic  race,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Javan  (Heb.  /on,)  son  of  Japhet.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  among  those  by  whom  Ike  isles  of  lie  Geniilo  were  divided 
in  their  lands,  and  Greece  is  called  Javan  several  times  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Hellenes,  if  not  an  offshoot  of  the  Pelasgians,  were 
also  of  eastern  origin,  and  by  these  two  were  the  different  states  of  the 
Archipelago  originally  formed.  There  was  also  a  continual  influx  ol 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  north.  Scythia  then,  as  in  latter  limes, 
supplied  abundant  streams  of  barbarians,  who  sought  a  milder  climate 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  their  own.  These  nomad  tribes,  like  the 
Indians  of  America,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  the  wild 
fruits  of  the  woods ;  hut  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  history,  man- 
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The  Pelaagians  liave  Jeft  an  imperisliable  record  in  the  r 
'uildings  that  bear  their  name.  In  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications  of 
Lycosura  we  see  all  that  remains  of  ^e  oldest  Greek  city.  Their  ma- 
sonry was  polygonal,  each  stone  fitting  into  the  other  without  cement 
The  Cyclopean  walls,  often  confounded  with  the  Pelasgic,  are  at  least 
four  or  live  centuries  later. 

While  these  primitive  tril)es  remained  in  a  savage  stale  of  ignorance, 
tbe  arts  and  sciences  were  advancing  to  perfection  in  the  East.  The 
troubles  in  Egypt,  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  the  shepherd  races, 
compelled  great  numbers  to  seeli  peace  and  tranquillity  beyond  the  sea, 
and  by  them  settlements  were  formed  in  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Greece.  Their  Iinowledge  was  communicated  by  degrees  to  the  inhalj- 
ilanls  of  the  country,  who  at  last  were  civilized.  The  first  care  of  Ina- 
chus,  who  ariived  m  Argolis  about  1856  b.  c,  was  to  raise  a  temple  to 
Apollo  on  Mount  Lycaon.  Cecrops,  from  the  nomt  of  Sais,  pursued  a 
similar  course  in  order  to  reclaim  tJie  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
155f;.* 

Although  many  of  the  primitive  Greelts  had  withdrawn  into  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  as  tha  ancient  Britons  retired  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Wales,  yet  they  generally  adopted  the  Egyptian  laws  and  institu- 
tions, which  thejr  cherished  and  long  presecvM  with  devoted  constancy. 
The  paintings  still  seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see  RokIUiu)  form 
a  complete  illustration  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod. 

The  Phtenicians  were  the  next  colonists,  but  with  a  different  object. 
Their  vessels  infested  the  Grecian  coasts,  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  carryine  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Their  very 
name,  among  the  early  Greeks,  like  the  Punic  failA  of  the  Romans,  was 
expressive  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  treachery. 

Consall!  Thirlwail'a  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.  Lardner't  Cabinet  Cydopadia. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sacred  History, 

Moses. — After  the  death  of  Joseph  in  1635,  the  Israelites  increased  so 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  strength  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  ordinary  modes  of  diminishing  the  population  proving 
inefficient,  theyfiarnoA  commanded  all  the  male  children  to  be  slain  as 
soon  as  bom.  The  affection  of  Jochebed  preserved  her  son  Moses  for 
three  months,  when  the  fear  of  discovery  at  last  compelled  her  to  expose 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  1571.     Here  he  was  providentially  seen 
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«nd  rescued  bv  the  king's  daughter,  Thermutis,  who  brought  him  up  us 
her  own  child,  and  educated  him  in  all  the  learning  of  her  country 
Having  alain  an  Egyptian  who  was  maltreaUng  a  Hebrew,  he  waa 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  into  the  land  of  Midian,  near  the  Red  Sea, 
1531  B.C.,  where  he  resided  forty  years.  While  tending  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  desert,  he  received  a  summons  from  the 
Almighty  to  return  into  Egypt,  and  lead  his  chosen  people  from  their 
land  of  bondage,  1491  b.c. 

Job. — This  patriarch,  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  with 
patience,  was  bom  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Idumea  (Uz.)  Reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  bereft  of  all  his  children  in  one  day,  his  body  covered 
with  sores,  and  lying  on  a  dunghill,  he  still  put  his  confidence  in  God. 
Virtue  so  great  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  its  reward ;  hence  his  tem- 
poral blessings  were  restored  tenfold,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Following  the  Bible  chronology,  we  have  placed  the  epoch 
of  Job,  1530  B.C.,  much  later  than  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  justify. 
Some  make  the  Idumeans  who  plundered  him  lo  be  the  Hyksoa  on  their 
way  to  Egypt.  Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr.  Brinkley  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
give  the  dale  of  3337  b.  c.  Ducoutant  places  him  in  313G  b.  c,  while 
flie  learned  authors  of  PArt  de  verijier  tes  Datet  make  him  flourish 
between  1735  and  1G85b.  c.;  others  bring  him  lower  still,  even  to 


GREECE. 

While  Atgolia  advanced  in  civilization  under  the  femily  of  Inachus, 
Pheg«  in  Arcadia,  Mycene  in  Ai^lis,  and  Sparta,  were  founded  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  they  bear.  In  the  space  of  313  years,  four  colonies 
were  established  in  Thessaly  and  Arcadia,  by  three  different  princes 
known  by  the  same  apellation,  Pelasgus.  The  first  dynasty  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt  becoming  extinct  in  the  person  of  their  sixth 
monarch,  the  changes  which  ensued  gave  birth  to  many  emigrations, 
among  others  to  that  of  Ogvges,  in  whose  reign  over  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
the  lake  Copais  burst  its  banks  and  destroyed  two  cities  which  this 
monarch  had  founded  near  its  shores.  The  remote  period,  however,  at 
which  this  event  took  place,  has  caused  all  the  traditions  of  the  primi- 
iive  ages  of  (Jreece  to  be  distinguished  by  ihe  term  Ogygien.  In  the 
time  of  Sylla,  a  festival  was  still  celebrated  at  Athens  commemorative 
of  the  catastrophe.  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Thessaly,  and  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  which  stopped  up  the  course 
of  the  Peneus,  as  it  flowed  between  Olympus  andOssa,  1529  b.  c.  The 
same  flood  drove  the  Hellenes  from  Phocis,  whence  passing  into  Thes- 
saly, they  expelled  the  Pelasgi,  and  afterwards   spread  through  all 

Amphictvok.— In  1521  b.c,  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Dencalion, 
established  the  celebrated  council  which  bears  his  name, — an  institution 
not  unlike  the  modern  German  Diet,— by  which  the  various  Hellenic 
states  of  Greece  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  conunon  alliance,  for  the 
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1  deputies 
overthrow  any  of  the  allied  cities,  nor  to  turn  aside  the  running  si 
either  in  peace  or  in  war ;  and  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  nation  tliat 
aared  to  attempt  such  things,  Theit  places  of  meeting  were  Thermo- 
pylte  and  Delphi.  To  Acrisius,  sovereign  of  Argos,  is  ascribed  the 
fonnation  of  its  power  and  laws.  The  most  celebrated,  ejcertion  of 
authority  on  the  part  if  the  council  respected  the  town  of  Crissa,  against 
which  It  declared  war.  Hostilities  were  protmcted  for  more  than  ten 
jearh,  when,  principallj'  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  the  place  was  reduced, 
diid  the  surrounding  lerrit<iry  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  595  B.  c. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

SACKED  HI5TOHY.-H91,  Exodus— 1451,  Entry  into  Cunaan. 

Egypt. — 1473,  Conquests  of  Sesostris. 

pHiENicii.— Foreign  Discovery  and  Trade. 

Greece   -TheBcus—Courl  of  AreopBgua.--1493,  Thebes;  1490,  Sparta; 

1404,  CoHnlh  Founded. 

Sacred  Bialary. 

The  Exodus. — Moses,  after  some  hesitation  to  oh^  the  divine  com- 
mands, went  wilii  his  hrother  Aaron  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  to  deliver 
the  solemn  embassy  of  the  Almighty.  The  monarch  (Amenophis)  in 
return,  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites;  nor  did  he  cease  to 
afflict  them  until  the  teu  plagues  had  wearied,  though  not  convinced  hia 
haughty  spirit.  On  the  15th  Nisan,  the  Hebrew  nation  began  their 
joyful  march  towards  the  Red  Sea,  1491  b.  c,  each  tribe  in  its  proper 
station,  advancing  in  battle-array.  Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  long 
journey,  when  the  monarch  repented  his  weakness,  and  hastily  pursuing 
with  a  numerous  army,  overtook  them  in  a  narrow  defile  which  opens 
upon  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  their  extremity,  with  the  sea  before  them 
and  implacable  enemies  behind,  the  people  began  to  murmur,  saying, 
were  there  no  gravei  in  E^ypl,  that  Ihou  host  taken  us  avay  to  die  in  the 
vnldemess?  Bat  Jehovah  meditated  a  signal  deliverance:  the  sea  divi- 
ded its  wives  before  them  ;  they  passed  through  dryshod;  while  the 
returning  waters  buried  Pharaoh's  host,  so  that  none  remained  to  tell 
the  dreadful  tale.  In  the  space  of  315  years,  God  had  so  favoured  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  that  from  about  70  persons,  the  family  of 
Jacob  had  increased  to  600,000  fighting  men,  or  a  gross  population  of 

The  Wakdering. — The  whole  period  of  fort\  years  spent  in  the 
desert  was  signalized  by  miracles.  A  deficiency  of  bre^d  was  made  up 
by  the  manna  which  lay  on  the  ground  covered  with  the  morning 
dew, — the  bitter  waters  were  puriflM, — a  flight  of  quails  furnished  the 
people  with  meat, — the  hard  rock,  at  the  touch  of  Moses'  Tod,  gave 
forih  a  clear  and  copious  stream  of  water,  the  earth  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahiram,  1471, — fire  from  heaven  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  camp, — and  a  destructive  pestilence  cimed  off  nearly 
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15,000  of  the  munnurers.  Three  months  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  the  God  of  Jacob  appeared  on  mount  Sinai,*  and,  <:lothed  in 
majesty,  made  known  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  comprehending  the  ten 
commandments.  Being  unwilling  to  trust  the  report  of  the  spies  whom 
Moses  had  sent  to  view  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  Israelites  were  all 
condemned  to  perish  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  and  those  who  had  not  jet  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  vain  did  Moab  and  Midian  unite  against  tliem, — in  vain  did  the 
hostile  nations  seek  the  aid  and  purchase  the  imprecations  of  Balaam; 
his  curses  were  converted  into  blessings.  After  forty  years,  their  wan- 
derings drew  to  an  end.  Moses  assembled  the  tribes;  committed  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  the  priests  ;  and  forthe  last  time  publicly  addressed 
the  people.  When  his  exhortation  was  conoindcd,  he  went  to  the  Ui\i 
of  Mount  Pisgah  (ten  miles  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,)  and  there  died 
in  sight  of  the  promised  inheritance,  1'15I  b.  c. 
Charaeler  <f  Moies. 

Considered  in  a  merely  human  light,  Moaes  ia  not  leaa  celebiaied  as  a  poli- 
tidan  than  aa  a  historiim  and  poet.  Pagan  antiquity,  while  denying  his  divine 
mission,  has  represented  him  as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  who  rescued  the 
Jews  from  debasement  and  slavery,  and  taught  them  the  knowledge  of  ihe  one 
true  God.  The  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  moat  ancient  wriiinga  in 
the  worid,  and  no  history  presents  a  stronger  character  of  aoiheniicity.  His 
Wislfllion  was  promulgaleQ  at  a  time  when  the  word  lam  was  unknown  to 
Other  nations.  This  code  haa  been  divided  into  five  parts  i  namely,  reUaoti, 
morala.  atid  civil,  mihtary,  and  political  afiairs.  Its  real  wiadom  ia  proved  by 
its  existing  s^ll  at  the  end  of  forty  centuriea,  while  the  more  recent  institutes 
of  Minos,  Lycurgua,  Noma,  and  Solon  have  fallen  into  deauciude. 

It  ia  worth  wlSle  to  obaerve  what  progress  the  arta  hiid  made,  even  among 
the  nomad  Jewa,  while  Greece  was  yet  barbaroua.  In  the  description  of  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  we  read  of  the  founding  and  working  of  metals ;  of 
cutting  and  engraving  precious  stones ;  of  (he  trades  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
embroiderer,  and  perfumer. 

Entry  ihto  Canaan, — 14S1  b.c, — Moses,  as  the  civil  and  religious 
head  of  the  Wandering  Tribes,  strictly  speaking  had  no  successor. 
Joshua  was  appointed  military  leader  to  subdue  flte  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  portion  it  out  among  the  victors.  On  the  10th  Nisan,  he  crossed 
the  frontier  river,  the  submissive  waters  of  the  Jordan  yielding  a  passage 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which  led  the  way.  The  ramparts  of  Jericho 
miraculously  fell  before  them, — a  warning  lo  the  devoted  nations,  and 
an  encouragement  lo  the  Israelites,  Ai  was  taken  by  stratagem ;  the 
five  allied  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  defeated,  the  sun  itself  stopping 
in  its  course  to  aid  the  chosen  people,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  hailstones 
killed  more  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword.j-  Joshua  now  divided  the 
portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  conquered,  and  renewed  the  Covenant 
with  God.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  which  formed  a  literary  and  wealthy 
counterpoise  lo  the  aristeeratic  and  democratic  part  of  the  state,  was  not 
included  in  this  partition,  but  forty-eight  cities  were  allotted  them  from 

'Aiicipnt  tradition  and  locality  seen,  lo  idcntiiy  Sinai  willi  Mount  Serbal  {aliov« 
SnilO  ftet  high],  Ihe  first  poak  of  the  chain  lo  those  coining  from  Biiei. 

1  The  Cliineae  preserve  n  trartiiion,  that  In  tlia  time  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  whoTn  Ihey 
make  conlcmporarywitliloEhua.tlie  sun  rlid  not  HI  ftir  ten  days.  The  Egyptian  prieati 
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the  other  tribes;  a  regulation,  however,  which  circumstances  preveDled 
being  carried  into  full  effect.  On  Joshua's  death,  1443  B.C.,  Caleb 
succeeded  to  the  government;  but  the  people  soon  after  turned  to  the 
jdols  of  the  Canaanites,  and  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
God. 


The  formation  of  Ihe  Jewish  republic  waa  the  work  of  Moses  in  the  desert. 

_    ..,: ...._.,_.    :_.__^_:,    f_ ,_  .     .._    .,.._,___.    „^    ,],g 

acknow- 


Its  pohty  was  evidenlly  intended  for  b  season  only  ;   its  theology 
eimplest  of  the  age.     The  unky  and  individuality  of  the  Deity 


lodged,  while  the  absence  of  all  direct  revelation  of  a  future  st 
measure  compcnealed  by  blending  moral  precepts  wuh  ritual  observances,  and 
the  infiiction  of  temporal  punishments  for  personal  or  national  disobedience. 
All  possible  means  were  exerted  to  isolate  the  Jews  from  the  surrounding 
nations,  by  prohibiting  commerce,  emigmlion,  and  travelling.  But  their 
attachment  to  external  circumstances  waa  so  strong,  that  in  spite  of  tho  gor- 
geous ceremonies  of  their  own  ritual,  they  were  soon  found  adopting  the  blood- 
stained idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  or  the  gross  euperstitions  of  Egypt.  This 
would  probably  not  have  happened  if  the  whole  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  exterminated,  according  to  llie  intention  of  Moses,  as  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  would  have  been  thereby  rendered  the  sole  reh^on  of  the  country. 

EGYPT. 

Sesostbls, — Sesostris  or  Rhamses  III.  the  Great,  is  the  hero  of  early 
Egyptian  histarj,  iJie  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (19th,J  and  the  liberator 
of  his  country  from  the  Hyksos,  who  had  renewed  their  invasions  in  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Amenophis  EU.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  the  age  of  Sesostris,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  he  flourished 
during  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Hia  conquests 
extended  over  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  Scythia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  from  all  which  countries  he  levied  tribute.  The  trophies 
of  his  victories,  in  the  form  of  pillars,  were  found  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Ganges,  and  southward  ts  Ethiopia;  and  a  hundred  famous 
temples  were  raised  from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  He  divided 
the  country  into  36  nomes,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  officers  lo 
collect  the  taxes.  He  intersected  the  provinces  with  canals,  and  was  the 
first  Egyptian  monarch  who  was  powerful  at  sea.  Becoming  blind,  he 
committed  suicide  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign.  The  traveller  may  yet 
see  his  names  and  titles,  wars  and  triumphs,  depicted  on  the  walls  of 
palaces  and  temples  at  Luxor,  Kamac,  Thebes,  and  Nubia. 

FHCENJCIA. 

The  name  Phtenicia  is  applied  to  that  narrow  strip  of  the  Syrian 
coast  (150  miles  long,  and  34  broad,)  which  extends  from  Tyre  to 
Aradus.  Sidon  was  its  oldest  city,  built  by  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan. 
The  inhabitants  applied  themselves  at  an  earl^  period  to  commerce, 
navigation,  and  manufactures ;  and  first  commnnicaled  to  the  people  of 
the  West  the  sciences  of  Asia,  They  visited  and  planted  colonies  on  all 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  ventured  as  fer  as  the  British  Isles  in 
search  of  tin,  and  navigated  the  Baltic  to  procure  amber.  They 
embarked  at  Elath  to  make  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  formed 
settlements  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  seem  to  have  disco- 
vered islands  beyond  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  They  excelled  in 
tho  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  now  forgotten  art  of  dyeing  pnrjile 
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To  this  people  is  also  attributed  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters, 
and  their  introduction  into  Europe.  Our  knowledge  of  their  history  is 
very  slender,  for  Tyre  fell  before  literature  had  talien  root  in  the  West, 
and  its  writers  perished  with  it.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Agenor,  an  African  prince,  about  1255  b.  c,  and  its  line  of  kings 
begins  with  Abical,  the  conlemporaTj  of  David,  abont  the  year  J050. 
The  prosperous  period  of  tlieir  history  extends  from  1000  to  333  a.  c. 
Pbtenicia  did  not  constitute  one  empire,  but  was  formed  of  several  inde- 
pendent states,  united  as  fear  or  interest  prompted  them ;  and  hence 
arose  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  the  most  powerful  of  their  number. 
CoUBulli  Rollin'a  Ancient  History. 
GREECE. 
Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops  in  the  IGth  century,  but  Theseus 
formed  the  state  by  gathering  together  the  twelve  districts  or  boroughs, 
which  had  formerly  been  independent;  by  uniting  their  senates  into  one 
body,  which  met  at  the  capital ;  and  by  establishing  a  common  religious 
festival  {PatiOihEiuEa)  in  honour  of  Minerva.  The  court  of  Jrevpagvs, 
although  it  has  been  attributed  to  Cecrops,  was  only  now  instituted ;  a 
body  not  more  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  than  for  the  justice  of  its 
decisions.  The  niunher  of  its  members,  who  were  selected  on  account 
of  tlieir  age,  merit,  and  birlJi,  appears  to  have  varied  from  31  to  51,  and 
even  to  500. 

Thebes  was  built  hy  the  Phranician  Cadmus,  1493  b.  c.  He  intro- 
duced the  fifteen  letters  of  the  Grecian  alphabet,  which  go  under  his 
name ;  they  were  probably  ^e  same  as  those  used  in  Syria.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  work  of  his  countrymen ;  and  its  temple, 
causing  tiio  neglect  of  the  prophetic  oak  of  Dodona,  became  a  centra! 
point  of  union  for  the  different  tribes. 

History  ef  the  Greek  Language. 


The  ultimate  root  of  the  Greek  language  is  Felasgic,  or  a  dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  modified  by  time  and  the  eiigenciee  of  society.  The 
descendants  of  HcHm,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  having  made  themselves  m 


of  the  country,  inlroduced  their  language,  which  differed  from  the  old  lonpie 
only  by  its  inflections,  and  which  became  the  common  speech  of  Greece.  This 
Hellenic  dialect  waa  probably  a  stronger,  as  it  Hea  also  a  later,  mbiture  of  the 
Japelic  or  Western,  as  the  Peiasgie  appears  to  be  purer  Stmitic  or  Eastern. 

The  inland  inhabitants  of  Greece  spoke  the  rough  and  broad  old  Doric,  from 
which  ihe  language  of  the  .Eolions  in  Eteotia  and  Peloponnesus  did  not  greatly 
differ.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  commerce  softened  these  dialects.  The 
Doric  waa  gradually  refined  into  the  beautiful  langn^e  of  Theocritus.  The 
Iimians  from  Attica  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  by  a  close 
intercourse  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  their  language  was  softened  into  the 
harmonious  sweetness  we  admire  in  Herodotus.  The  Attic  passed  through 
many  gradations  until  it  became  the  polished  and  elegant  medium  of  com- 
munication adopted  by  all  literary  men  throughout  Greece. 

The  following  genealomcal  table  of  languages  will  serve  at  once  to  assist  the 
memory,  and  to  explain  the  history  which  the  Greeks  themselves  credited. 
DeucaUon. 
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Dialecli. 
J  ("Old  — Thucydides ;  the  Tragic  poets. 
'S  ■?  Middle.— Aristophanes,  Lyoias, 
"t  (.New.— ^aehinea,  Dr ------ 


•i  ioid. 


. lophon. 

losihenea,  iBocrates,  Menander. 
ichsimus,  Sophron, 
ion,  Moschus,  Callimachus,  Pindar,  Theocrilus. 


■i  fold.— Homer,  Hesiod. 

_o7New. — Anacreon.  Herodotus,  HippocraleB. 

jEolie. — Alcteus,  Sappho,  Corinna. 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


JuDJBA.— 1285,  Deborah  judg 


JUD^A. 

JuDGCs,  1443. — After  thfl  death  of  Joshua,  acouncU  of  judges  (aio- 
pheiim,)  with  nearly  the  same  authority  as  the  consuls  at  Borne,  the 
Kings  at  Sparta,  and  the  Carthaginian  suffdta,  was  established  to  govern 
the  people  of  Israel.  Each  city  had  its  peculiar  magistrates  {shulerim) 
and  ministers  of  justice,  to  the  number  of  twenty-uiree.  Their  place 
of  audience  was  at  the  galea  of  Ihe  cities,  as  being  the  most  frequented 
spots.  On  Joshua's  death  the  weak  tribes  became  jealous  of  the  stronger, 
and,  as  ^e  high-priests  had  little  political  influence,  the  dread  of  foreign 
power  alone  kept  thera  togetiier. 

The  history  of  Judiea,  under  its  new  government,  presents  a  long 
catalogue  of  wars  and  captivities,  brought  on  the  nation  by  its  wicked- 
ness and  idolatry.  Seven  periods  of  servitude  to  the  Philistines  and 
others  are  recorded  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  election  of 
Saul,  1095  B.  c.  When  Deborah  judged  Israel,  dwelling  under  a  palm- 
tree  on  Mount  Ephraim,  Sisera,  the  Canaanitish  general,  was  put  to 
death  by  a  woman  in  whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge,  1285  b.c. 
This  signal  deliverance  front  a  powerful  enemy  called  forth  the  fine 
fipecimen  of  lyric  poetry  which  is  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

BuTH,  1312. — To  this  period  belongs  the  pastoral  narrative  of  Ruth. 
A  famine  dbliged  Elimelech  U>  quit  Bethlehem,  with  his  wife  Naomi ; 
who,  becoming  a  widow  in  the  country  of  Moah,  eagerly  desired  to 
return  to  her  native  land.  Ruth,  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  who  loveil 
her  most  affectionately,  followed  her  home ;  when  want  compelling  her 
to  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  he,  attracted  by  the  charms  and  modesty 
of  the  fair  stranger,  manied  her,  and  became  the  father  of  Obed,  from 
whom  descended  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  the  royal  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah. 

GREECE. 

Crete. — Minoa,  who,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  began  to 
reign  1431  b.  c,  about  a  century  after  Amphictyon,  is  regarded  as  the 
first  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  and  his  laws  are  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Lycurgua,  in  framing  the  Spartan  constitution.     All  freemen 
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30  ANCII 

were  equal;  the  land  was  to  be  cullivaied  liy  slaves;  and  individual 
lights  were  merged  in  tiiose  of  the  community.  Minos  raised  a  povi^er- 
ful  navy,  and  cleared  the  se  f  pirate  Th  '  t  myth  1  gy  lakfts 
him  and  Rhadamanthus,  al  f  C    t    j  dges       th    I  fenial 

Regions.  The  formation  fh  Lgdmmjb  gaddasa  reaj 
event;  and  the  great  simil      y  h  tw         ts  tit  ti  n      d    hat  ot 

Judea,  may  have  a.riseo  from  h        mm  n     te  f   h         pecljve 

people  with  Egypt,  the  sourc      1  m         f  h         !  1     U        f  Eu- 

rope. Both  have  the  Sam  Idgp  plfthpae  lonof 
internal  tranquillity.     As  i    L      dsem  al      1  P    pl   "^'^ 

formed  with  military  habit,   f     d  f         ra  h      tl         ^g  they 

kept  themselves  apart  fron       h  t  h  ir      1 2  d    ances 

were  founded  on  divine  ord  d  h   p    p    ly      1     d  w  1   nable. 

Minos  II.,  grandson  of  th    fi        1    h         m  h  icmporaxy 

of  Theseus,  and  in  his  reign  the  celebrated  architect  Dedalus  constructed 
the  labyrinth  of  Crete.    This  extraordinaiy  work  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  the  Athenian  hostages,  and  for  ^e  Minotaur,  a  fabulous  monster, 
half-man  half-bull.     This  king,  who   is  often   confounded  with   1 
ancestor,  tiie  lawgiver,  died  in  Sicily  (13S0  b.c.,)  being  -  '^-----' 
a  bath. 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


JuD^A. — 1219,  Gideon  Judge.— J235,  Jotham's  Parable. 

Gekece.— PelopidK.— 136?    Argonauts— Thcacus— 1230,  Nmu3  founds  the 

Atsyrian  Empire  (Herodotus.) 


This  country  was  again  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressor,  when 
Gideon,  with  a  chosen  hand  of  300  men,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of 
Midianites  by  a  most  remarkable  stratagem,  1215  b.  c.  During  forty 
years  he  judged  Israel,  and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  a  natural  son, 
Abimelech,  who  murdered  his  legitimate  brothers,  1935.  Jotham  alone 
of  seventy  escaped,  and  he  indignanfly  upbraided  the  ungrateful  She- 
chemit«s  by  the  beautiful  apologue  of  Ihe  trees  choosing  a  king — the  most 
ancient  parable  extant. 

GREECE. 

PELOPin*;.— Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sisyphus,  "  the 
most  crafty  of  men,"  1404  b.  c,  whose  descendants  were  driven  from 
the  throne  by  the  Pelopidfe.  These  usurpers  were  the  family  of  Pelops, 
son  of  Tantalus,  who  had  quitted  Asia,  and  settled  in  Southern  Greece, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  His  sons  Atrens  and  Thyestes  were 
noted  for  their  cruelties  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  children. 

Argonauts,  1363  n.c.^These  were  a  company  of  knight-erranta 
{for  this  was  the  age  of  Chivalry  in  Greece,)  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Thessajian  Jason,  braved  the  dangers  of  the  Symplegades  and 
the  tempests  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Castor,  Pollus,  Orpheus,  Hercules,  Peleus,  and  Laertes,  were  among 
the   number  of  these   daring  adventurers.     Divested  of  the  fictitious 
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jolouring  of  the  poets,  this  eicjieJition  was  probably  a  commetoial 
anterprise  to  the  shores  of  Colchis  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  profits 
of  its  woollen  trade  to  their  native  country.* 

The  conquests  of  Heroiiles,  and  the  travels  of  Theaeua  and  Perseus, 
Delong  to  this  period;  whence  also  may  be  dated  the  close  connexion 
in  language,  religion,  manners  »nd  consanguinity,  which  appears  to 
have  existed  betweeen  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  whether 
of  Asiatic  or  of  European  descent. 

Thrseus  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  the  heroic  age,  and  the 
national  champion  of  Athens.  Witii  hia  reign  the  history  of  Attica 
begins  to  lose  mtich  of  its  mythic  character.  He  was  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  introducer  of  the  dernocratie 
form  of  goverrmient;  but  the  satisfiiction  given  by  the  measures  whieh 
he  parsned  for  establishing  a  popular  constitution,  was  not  very  perma- 
nent. A  strong  party,  headed  by  Menestheus,  was  formed  against  him 
on  the  pretext  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  when  he  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  fickle  people,  as  were  many  of  his  successors,  who  became 
eminent  for  virtue  or  talent.^  His  policy  was  to  destroy  the  magistrates 
and  courts  of  justice  of  the  separate  Attic  towns,  and  centralize  them  in 
the  capital.  Menestheus,  of  the  royal  race,  proposed  to  take  away  the 
administration  of  justice  from  the  nobles  and  to  confer  it  on  the  popu- 
lace, making  it  in  their  hands  a  stipendiary  duty. — Theseus  is  said  to 
have  given  shelter  to  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  about  the  same  period  the  crimes 
of  (Edipus  led  to  the  celebrated  war  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes, 
and  also  to  that  of  the  Epigoni,  or  Descendanlg,  about  1335  b.c. 
Consult!  Bulwer's  Athens,  book  i,  chap.  iii.    Plutarch's  Life  ofTheseua. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


JunsA.— 1188,  Jephtha's  Vow.— II17.  Death  of  Samson. 

Greece— 11S4,  Siege  of  Troy— Grecian  Mythology— Greek  Colonies. 

Thvenuo.is,  &o.— Mariner's  Compass  in  China— Buodhism  Introduced  m 

India. 

JVTiJEA.. 

Jephtha.— Judfea,  in  1188,  b.  c,  was  called  to  witness  a  reraaikable 

sacrifice.     Jephtha,  who  had  been  diiven  from  Gilead  by  the  violence 


Boplioclee  carried  off  I  Ik  prize  floni  ^scliytus.  Mr.  FyneeCliDMn  i>lai»9  llie  Arsonaulic 
;ipeililioii  in  133S.  siilesn  years  liefbre  the  deatb  of  Hercules.  Tlits  rsmmkaUe  voraire 
hae  lieeN  sUDg  by  two  Creeli  pwls :  Apolioitorus  of  Rliades,  and  snottier  of  unceitain 
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of  his  relatives,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  abanil  of  robbers,  vowed 
tliat  if  he  returned  successful  from  a  ceilain  expedition  against  the 
Ammonites,  he  woUld  offer  up,  as  a  burnt-sacrifice,  the  first  lirins  being 
that  met  him  on  his  return.  This  was  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  who 
came  out  to  congratulate  her  parent  on  his  safety.  After  a  short  respite 
she  resolutely  yielden  herself  a  victim  to  her  father's  rashness.  This 
event  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Grecian  story.  The  resemblance 
between  Iphigetiia  and  Jepkikagenia  (Jephtha's  daughter)  is  very 
striking. 

Sahsos. — During  the  period  of  the  seventh  servitude,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  a  new  deliverer  appeared  in  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  By  the  command  of  the  an^l  who  foretold  his  birth,  he  was 
specially  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  increased 
in  strength;  and  in  various  encounters  he  slew  an  immense  number  of 
Philistines,  but  fell  at  last  by  the  artifices  of  Delilah.  During  his  sleep, 
the  locks  on  which  his  strength  depended  were  shorn,  anil  he  awoke 
weak  as  another  man.  He  again  Tecovered  vigour  upon  the  growth  of 
his  hair,  and  proved  his  renewed  powers  by  tearing  down  the  two 
pillars  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  temple,  and  burying  3000  Philis- 
jnes,  vdth  himself,  in  one  undistinguishea  ruin,  1117  a.  c. 

The  accounts  of  Hercules,  Ruslam  in  Pcraa,  and  Aniar  in  Arabia,  seem 
baaed  en  that  of  Samson.  Ancient  iradiiions  furnish  ua  wilh  many  curious 
coincidences  with  tho  history  of  Samson's  locks. 

Read  ;  Millon's  Samson  Agonislea. 

GREECE. 
Trojan  War.— The  history  of  Troy,  a  name  rendered  familiar  to  all 
by  the  genius  of  Homer,  is  so  intermingled  with  fable,  and  its  heroes 
are  so  confounded  with  gods  and  demigods,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  historical  truth.  Mount  Ida  was  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris;  the  loves  of  Hero  and  I.eander  consecrated  the  promontories  of 
Sestos  and  Abydos ;  the  little  streams  of  Simois  and  Scamander  would 
have  been  unknown  but  for  the  combats  of  the  Greeks.  Teucer  was  the 
first  king ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus,  who  brought  the  palladium 
from  Samothrace.  The  last  monarch  was  Priam,  the  richest  and  greatest 
potentate  of  Western  Asia,  his  rule  extending  over  several  contiguous 
nations,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
Prodigies  attended  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son,  Paris ;  his  youth  and 
manhood  were  equally  eventful.  During  his  travels  he  eloped  with 
Helen,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  a^.  Her  husband,  Menelaus, 
roused  all  Greece  in  arms  to  avenrn-  the  violated  rites  of  hospitality,  and 
a  fleet  of  1200  ships  set  out  for  Troy.  ITiis  town,  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  overlooking  the  Hellespont,  resisted  the 
efforts  of  die  numerous  besiegers  during  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 
At  length  when  the  bravest  warriors  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  and  most 
of  the  Trojan  allies  had  been  reduced,  the  place  was  taken,  according  to 
the  poets,  by  the  stratagem  of  a  wooden  horse.*  It  was  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  led  away  captive,  1184  b.  c.  A  few  donbtfii' 
low  all  that  mark  the  site  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city. 
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ELEVENTH    CENTURY    B.  C.  ■)<> 

Results.— TliF  ten  years'  war  was  not  confined  to  unproductive  battles 
jefore  the  walla  of  Troy.  The  towns  along  the  Hellespont  were  reduced  bf 
ijax ;  Achilles  extended  his  conquests  along  the  Euiuie  ;  and  Menelaus  sub- 
lected  several  states  in  Phcenicia,  Sytia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  Thus  the  Greeks 
^ot  only  proved  their  superiority  in  arms,  but  brought  back  with  them  ■-  "- 
knowledge  of  countries  which  they  had  previously  b< 


n  made  »  , 

ina  the  vacant  Itirones  o1  ttie  absent 

0  nsurp  them.    In  Allica,  (he  children  of  Theseus 

uiiu  .111^  .-i,.™..  „.  ..,v..v-."eus  were  engaged  in  sanguinary  hostilities.     "  The 

great  part."  says  Plato,  "of  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 


by  the  reports  of  a  few  adven 
kirigs,  others  ai 


found  a  new  race  grown  up,  some  occupying  the  vaeanl  Ihrones  of  the  al 
kings,  others  attempling  to  n 
anf  the  faction  of  Menestheiis 


rished  either  by  ihe  weapon  of  the  as 

ejdle  "    Menestnetie  died  m  the  isle  of ^ 

h  m  f  his  ten  years'  wandering,  when  ha  fell  in  a  nui ;  jiganiaiiinoii  waa 
ra  d  ffll  by  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  who  were  both  put  lo  death  by  the 
h  d  f  his  son  Orestes.  This  triumph  was  of  little  poh^cal  advantage  to 
6  but  its  civilisation  advanced  greatly  aftar  the  long  residence  of  its 

the  luxurious  shore  of  Asia.   The  communication  between  'he  two 


h  se  distant  regions. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 


JoDjBi.— 1116,  Samuel— Kings.— 1095,  Saul— 1055,  David.— I0I5,  Solomon. 

—1004,  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

Greece— 1104,  Return  of  the  Heraclidffi— Death  of  Codrus-  Archons. 

ZUDMA. 
Samuel. — The  Jewish  republic  was  nest  governed  by  the  high-priest 
Eli,  whose  successor,  after  an  administration  of  twenty  years,  -waa 
Samuel,  1116  b.c.  He  had,  by  hU  mother,  been  consecrated  lo  God  in 
his  infancy,  and  while  yet  a  child,  was  made  the  interpreter  of  the  divine 
will.  He  is  the  first  of  the  prirpktU  properly  so  called,  the  chain  being 
preserved  in  unbroken  succession  until  the  death  of  Malachi,  420  b.  c. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  judges,  and  with  him,  according  to  some 
authors,  terminates  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  98, 
B.C.  1057. 

KiNOS. It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Moses  (hat  the  government  he 

established  should  be  perpetual ;  but,  like  a  wise  legislator,  he  also 
made  provisions  in  the  event  of  any  change  to  the  regal  form,  by  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  it  should  take  place  (Dent,  xvii.), 
Jehovah  was  still  lo  be  the  supreme  monarcii,  the  king  merely  his 
viceroy.  Accordingly,  when  the  Israelites  grew  tired  of^the  ancient 
constitution,  alleging  Uie  bad  gorernraent  of  Samuel's  sons  as  their  pre- 
text, they  did  not  select  a  ruler  for  themselves,  but  applied  directly  to 
the  prophet  Saul  was  appointed  by  lot  lo  be  the  first  king ;  David, 
the  second,  was  selected  by  the  Almighty ;  and  in  his  son  Solomon,  the 
throne  was  lieelared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jesse. 

Saul,  1095  b.  c.  The  beginning  of  Saul's  reign  was  marked  by  pru- 
dence and  equity ;  he  defeated  the  Araalekit«s,  and  was  continually  at 
war  with  the  Philistines,     But  his  pride  and  anger  led  him  into  sin; 
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he  disobeyed  the  commands  of  God ;  and  although  his  estcrnal  pemience 
wa3  great,  he  did  not  escape  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty.      Ha 

Srished  with  his  three  sons  in  battle  against  the  national  enemy  on 
ount  Gilboa,  and  David,  the  young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  1055  e.  c.  Saul  was  little  more  than  a 
military  leader  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  having  neither  court  nor 
fixed  residence.  His  subjects  were  still  only  an  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral race,  without  wealth  or  lusury ;  hut  in  his  reign  they  gradually 
assumed  a  warlike  character. 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  anointed  king  by 
Samuel  at  an  early  age.  He  first  signalized  himself  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  1063.  His  renown  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Saul,  and  even  endangered  his  life,  but  he  fortunately 
escaped  the  javelin  which  the  king  threw  at  him.  Nor  did  he  succeed 
to  the  throne  without  opposition ;  for  eleven  tribes  declared  in  favour  of 
Ishboshelh,  Saul's  only  surviving  son,  and  Judah  alone  acknowledged 
David.  Seven  years  of  civil  strife  intervened  before  he  was  generally 
recognised  as  sovereign  in  1048.  He  entirely  freed  Israel  from  the 
power  of  her  ancient  enemies,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Phtenicla  to  the  Red 
Sea.  By  the  conquest  of  Idumea,  he  became  master  of  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  by  means  of  which  ports 
he  estended  his  commerce  Into  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  domestic  guilt 
stained  all  his  former  glories ;  although  he  yielded  with  humility  to  the 
reproof  of  Nathan,  he  was  destined  to  reap  the  hitler  fruits  of  his  crimes. 
Enemies  from  without  began  to  harass  the  country  ;  his  own  family 
rebelled  against  him ;  and  at  length,  he  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  70th  of  his  age,  1015  b,  c.  About  twenty  years  before 
his^death  he  defeated  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  who  had 
canied  to  Babylon  a  great  number  of  colonists,  whom  he  established 
near  the  Euphrates.  To  these  captires  the  Psalmist  makes  frequent 
allusion,  particularly  in  the  137lh  Psalm,— an  elegy  intended  lo  arouse 
the  Israelites  to  die  recovery  of  their  unfortunate  brethren.* 

In  this  reign,  the  Jewish  government  and  nation  were  completelj'  formed. 
The  worship  of  Jehovab  become  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  people,  and 
Jerusalem  was  made  the  chief  sanclnarv  and  the  eeal  of  power.  David  waa 
probably  the  first  who  maintdned  a  standing  array,  twelve  corps  0121,000  men 
each  being  kept  in  ihelr  turn  on  monthly  service.  .  . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  divines,  thai,  in  the  vatioijs  events  ol  his 


a  type  of  ihe  Mesdah,  and  predicled  his  coming,  in  the 
FHaims,  whose  only  object  is  Jesus  Christ  and  bia  mysteries.  Of  the  whole 
book  which  passes  under  his  name,  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his  composition,  many  being  certainly  of  an  earlier,  others  of  a 
more  recent  date.  Tliese  divine  songs  form  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  brearhe  all  the  senlimenis  which  the  tendereal  piety  can  inspire. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  early  in  ihe  eleventh  century,  before  Homer 
sang,  these  religions  strains  were  first  heard  in  Palestine  ;  and  that  ihey  have 
ever  since  been  used  by  the  true  churcli  to  express  all  the  emotions  which  the 
changing  situations  of  hfe  bring  into  action. 
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Solomon  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1015.  His  reign  beoan 
with  favourable  proBpeots,  and  by  banishing  all  infidels;  and  in  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  built  tiie  oelebiated  teiupie,  which  attests  the  per- 
'ection  of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  ao  remote  a  period,  lOM  b.  c.  ft  is 
estimated  to  have  been  raised  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  230  millions 
of  pounds  sterling— a  sum  so  enormous  as  to  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  in- 
correctness in  the  account  transmitted  to  us.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  did  not 
abandon  the  worship  of  her  countrymen.  Before  his  death,  he  lapsed  into 
idolatrous  practices,  and  his  last  moments  were  embittered  by  the  gloomy 
prospects  which  overhung  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign.  This  monarch  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  commerce;  and  under  his  direction^  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness  (Palmyra)  was  built,  on  the  caravan  route,  in  order  to  pro- 
n  te   h     rade  with  the  East  (34°  24'  N.,  38°  20"  E.). 

S  m  inherited  the  poetical  lalenls  of  his  father.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
V.    k  extant ;  and  the  losa  of  his  writings  on  Nstnral  History  is  h  matter 

n       regret.    The  Book  of  Proverbs  i9  a  ireasiire  of  moral  and  political 
mawu  in  Ecclesiasles  (the  Preacher),  while  ho  laments  his  own  vices  and 

err  ra  he  gives  the  most  earnest  eihonalion  to  his  son  Rehoboam,  atjd  after 
I  jn      g  he  varions  Byslems  of  happiness,  declares  ihal  it  can  only  be  found 
h  of  God.  and  the  observance  of  his  commandments ;  the  Sone  of 

S  g  a  kind  of  EpUhalamium,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  ot  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  which  profound  worit,  under  ibe 
"imolance  of  conjugal  love,  he  represents  the  union  of  our  Saviour  with  the 

Tho  first  (emple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  588 
B.  c.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  515  n.  o, ;  plundered  and  burnt  by  Antio- 
chue,  167,  and  purified,  164  s.  c.  This  temple  was  restored  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  finished  8  b.  e. ;  it  was  burnt  by  Titua  a.  d.  70. 

GREECE. 

Retohn  of  the  Heraclid*.— The  disasters  which  befell  the  Gre- 
cian princes  on  their  return  from  Troy  having  loosened  the  bonds  of  the 
general  confederation,  which  had  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
sons  of  Hercules  thought  the  Peloponnesus  fitted  for  the  re-eetablishment 
of  their  power.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  Altica  from  the  persecutions 
of  Enrystheus  of  Argos ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  were 
restored,  but  only  to  retire  again  on  the  visitation  of  an  avenging  pesti- 
lence. Misled  by  an  oracle,  lAree  unsuccessful  allerapts  were  afterwards 
made  to  return;  hot  it  was  not  till  the  third  generation,  1104  b.c,  that, 
aided  by  the  Dorians,  .ffitolians,  and  Locrians,  they  crossed  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  and  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus.  The  jEolians, 
at  this  time  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Southern  Greece,  yielded  to  tlieir 
irresis^ble  progress.  The  Achteans,  on  their  espulsion,  deprived  in 
turn  the  lonians  of  their  lands.  The  barren  soil  of  Attica  offereil  few 
temptations  to  military  adTentuters;  but  it  was  an  asylum  for  these 
nnfortunate  exiles,  by  whom  the  population  was  so  mueh  increased,  that 
change  of  residence  was  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  means  of  finding 
support.  This  was  the  remote  cause  of  the  Ionian  emigration,  the  most 
celebrated  and  important  of  all  which  issued  from  Greece.  Aristodemus, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  who  died  during  tho  expedition,  trans- 
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mitted  his  light  to  the  Spartan  throne  to  his  twin  sons,  Procles  aai 
Eurysthenes. 

CoDRUS. — Before  the  Dorian  immigration,  the  goyemment  of  Athens 
was  monarchical ;  and  Codrus,  the  son  of  a  Messenian  exile,  nameo 
Meianthus,  was  its  last  king.  When  the  Dorians,  jealous  of  his  increas- 
ing power,  had  invaded  his  territories,  an  oracle  promised  them  sncceBS, 
if  they  spared  the  sovereign's  life.  On  hearing  this,  though  he  was  far 
advanced  tn  years,  he  resolved,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  beloved  country.  Dis^ised  as  a  wood-cutler, 
he  entered  the  hostile  camp,  where,  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  a  private  soldier,  1095.  In  the  excess  of  their  gratitude, 
the  people  would  appoint  no  successor  to  the  regal  title,  but  elected 
certain  responsible  governors,  named  JrcSons,  of  whom  Medon,  Codrus' 
son,  was  the  first.  The  office  was  held  for  life;  but  by  slow  degrees 
the  election  became  annual,  and  nine  were  ultimately  chosen  instead  of 


This  rapid  succession  of  governors,  the  private  interests  upon 
which  they  acted,  and  the  inslj3)ility  of  the  popular  temper,  were  a 
cause  of  internal  dissensions  which  lasted  until  the  sixth  century. 

On  thfl  death  of  Codrus,  the  kingly  power  was  not  immedialelf  abolished  : 
but  tho  first  step  waa  taken  towards  it.  by  withdrawing  the  splendour  of  regal 
BtatB  and  title  from  his  successor.  Then  the  eovereignty  was  diminished  (o  ten 
years,  754,  on  the  death  of  Alcmaion ;  next,  the  archonahin  was  made  annual, 
684.  when  the  direct  fine  of  Codrus  became  extinct  in  Eryxias ;  it  was  then 
thrown  open  to  the  other  houses,  then  to  the  rich  EupatridiB,  and  fioaily  to 
every  wealthy  free  dlizen.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  ihe  other  Greek  cities,  and 
afterwards  ui  " "' ' "' ■'"'' '' —  ''""  '" 


itay  of  iheu  dominion,  it  included  the  right  of  presiding  and  propou 


GRECUN  COLONIES. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  the  return  of  tlia  Heraclid^e,  the 
coloniiaiioQ  of  Greece  ia  ineslrieably  involved  in  the  fictions  of  mythology  j  but 
after  that  period  it  ia  more  disdnct,  and  its  course,  olfeiing  so  many  points  of 
connexion  with  modern  limes,  may  be  curious  and  profitable  to  follow.  ' '  Greek 
towns,"  says  Seneca,  "  have  risen  ui  ihe  bosoin  of  the  most  barbarous  coun- 
tries, on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  in  Persia.  Aohjean  cities  rale  along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxinc  Sea.  Asia  waa  filled  with  Athenian  colonies.  All  the  coast 
of  Italy  washed  by  the  Tuscan  Sea  bore  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  this 
people  found  their  way  even  into  Gaul.' ' 

when  the  Hera- 

..  their  aubjecls  of 

a  foreign  oountn'.    In 

„.,^„...;e  of  the  share  which  the  Hellenic  tribes  took  in  this  invasion,  Greece 

shonly  after  assumed  the  general  name  of  Hellaa,  The  exiles,  for  ihe  most 
part,  crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  built  lowns,  which,  from  their  favourable 
situation,  soon  acquired  wealth  and  fame.  The  mosl  celebrated  were  Smyrna 
and  Mitylen 
The  »--- ■ 
sons  oft __ . 

SLse,  afiection  for  the  leaders,  or  a  love  of  novelty  inspired.  The  Cari  . , 
ygdonians,  and  Leleges,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  driven  lo 
the  mountains  ;  weailhy  and  populous  cities  were  soon  raised,  of  which  Miielua 
and  Ephesus  were  ibe  chief  These  m  turn  gave  birth  to  others,  until  their 
colonies  extended  over  ihe  southern  parts  of  modem  Russia,  and  even  ss  for  as 
Bactris.    The  loniana  maintained  their  independence  against  ail  the  efforts  o' 
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;lie  foul  first  kings  of  Lydia,  of  the  race  of  the  Mermnadie;  but  they  weie  Bl 
last  Bubjiigaled  by  Crceeus,  the  last  prince  of  that  femily.  Thev  still,  however, 
preserved  their  internal  government,  and  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians.— The  Dorian  migralion  occurred  a  filtle  later 
than  the  oihera,  but  its  history  is  the  same. 

To  secure  themselves  agaiual  the  barbarians  that  sarrouuded  them,  the 
lonians  entered  into  a  federative  union  for  their  common  defence ;  and  the 
general  congress  of  their  Twelve  Cities  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the  Heh- 
conian  Neptune,  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  These  annual  asaemhlieB 
regulated  all  mailers  relative  to  the  public  interests,  and  passed  such  measures 
as  the  common  benefit  required.  The  colonies  were  independent  down  to  tha 
time  of  the  Peraan  invasion,  except  perhaps  in  a  religious  subjection  to  the 
goda  of  ihe  parent  slate.  To  these  Greece  owes  a  great  portion  of  her  glory 
and  unperishing  fame.  Homer,  AIc^us,  and  Sappho  adorned  her  with  their 
mnse;  Archytas,  Pythagoras,  and  Anaximenes  improved  her  with  Iheir 
philosophy;  and  Pittacus  and  Thalca  slrenglbened  her  liberties  by  iheiT 
legis^tive  wisdom. 

TABLE  OF   GRECIAN   COLONIES. 

EUROPE. 

Thracian  Cheraonese,— Sesloa  and  Cardia,— Abdera,  AmphipoHs.  Olynthus, 

Jec,  by  AlJieniana  and  Carinihians. — On  the  Thrncian  Bosporus,  Byzantium. 

— On  the  Propontis,  Perinihus  or  Heraclea. 

Iliy. — Tarentum  (707)  and  Brundusium  ;  Sybaris  and  Crotona  (709) ;  Rhe- 
gium,  Cumie,  and  Neapolia  l,Naplt>).  „  ,         . 

Islands.  — In  Sicily.  Messana  and  Syracuse,   by  Canntliiaas ;    Gcla  and 
Aarieenlum,  by  Ehodiaia.     In  Sardinia,   Caralis  and  Olbia;— In  Corsica, 
Aleria,  by  Phocfans;  Samoa  and  Chios. 
Gaul. — Massilia  (Morjei'iies)  by  Fhaeeans. 
Sp^n.— Saguntunl  by  Zantiates. 

ASIA. 
Afia  Minor.— ^oZions  buiU  19  cities,  Cyme,  Smyrna,  Mityleno,  &.c. 
Ionian!  founded  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  &.C 
Dorians  built  Cnidus,  HaUcamassus,  &.C, 
Black  Sea,  Helleajont,  &o.— The  principal  colonies  were  Lampsacns,  Cyii- 
ens,  Trapezus,  and  chalcedon. 

AFRICA. 
Cyrene,  one  of  the  great  African  marta,  founded  by  Thereans. 
N,  B.  Prepare  a  Map  of  ihe  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  marking  toe 
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—975,  RevoltoftheTenTribCB.— 971,  Shishak  plunders  Jerusalem- 
Elijah  and  Elisha.- 91S,  Ahab. 
Gheece. — Homer  and  Heaod  flourished. 
Syria.- 940  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus. 


Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes. — The  expenses  of  Solomon's  govern- 
mfint  required  a  vfiry  large  revenue,  which  was  raised  by  a  regular 
system  of  taxation,  imposed  directly  upon  the  produce  of  the  catlle  and 
of  tlie  land.     The  accession  of  Rehoboam  (975)  afforded  some  hopes  of 
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ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  instead  of  which,  their  bur- 
dens were  increased  r  my  father  cliaslUed  t/ou  niilh  vihips,  I  wilt  chasthe 
you  viiik  acorpians.  This  insolent  answer  of  the  prince  drove  (he  nation 
to  revolt.  "Hie  kingdom  was  divided,  ten  tribes  electing  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Egypt;  Judah  and  Benjamin 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  lineal  heir.  The  former,  together  with 
the  tributary  nations  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  of  which  the  capital  was  Samaria;  while  the  two  remaining 
tribes,  with  Philistia  and  Edom,  composed  that  of  Judah,  975  b,  c. 
From  the  epoch  of  itis  gchiam  of  the  len  tribes,  w 

'    ■     -"    suffering  from  foreign  or  inlf''" 

space  of  387  years,  were  gov 

Judah;  the  rest  in  Israel.    AlthouBh  the  laller       „     _.  _ 

and  populous,  the  former  was  richer  and  more  imporiant,  aa  well  from  the 
passcssioaof  the  capilal  and  Temple,  as  from  the  ancient  pre'Cminence  assigned 
10  ifae  tribe  of  Judah.  But  these  redpiocal  advantages  served  only  to  render 
iheir  elmggles  more  obstinate.  In  Israel  the  true  religion  was  maintained 
under  severe  persecution  ;  the  nutnbet  of  the  prophets  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  necessity  was  felt  in  times  of  difficulty  of  recurring  to  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
and  the  hope  of  a  more  fortunate  era  under  a  mighty  king,  the  eipectation  of 
the  Messiah  and  of  his  temporal  reign  on  earth,  became  more  consistent,  as  the 
recollection  of  ihe  glorious  reign  olDavid  was  an  object  of  continual  and  fresh 


often  opposed  by  the  false,  could  never  extinguish  the  dissensions  which 
scpaialed  the  two  kingdoms. 

Prepare  Maf  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
JtTDAii. — In  this  kingdom  the  succession  continued  hereditary,  with 
only  two  interruptions, — the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  and  foreign  oonquest. 
Rehoboam  governed  well  during  three  years,  and  the  true  religion  was 
maintained  by  the  priests  and  Levites;  but  he  afterwards  sank  into 
idolatry  when  he  was  punished  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
plunder  of  his  capital  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  971  b.  c*  Abijah 
succeeded  (958),  and  perpetuated  the  evil  ways  _^  his  father.  He 
gained  a  signal  viotoir  over  Jeroboam,  and  recovered  many  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  which  die  Ismeliles  had  taken.  Asa  was  a  minor  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  955 ;  but  under  the  able  regency  of  Maachah, 
the  country  enjoyed  a  peace  of  ten  years.  This  princess  abused  her 
authority  by  establishing  the  most  abominable  superstition  of  idolatry; 
hut  Asa,  as  soon  as  be  was  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  power,  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  He  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who 
advanced  against  him  at  Ihe  head  of  a  million  of  men,  941  b.  c.  His 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  was  not  equally  firm  on  another  occasion, 
when  war  was  declared  against  him  by  Uaasha,  king  of  Israel ;  for  he 
sought  the  aid  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  and  imprisoned  the  prophet 
Hanani  for  denouncing  bis  want  of  faiui.  Jehoshaphat,  914,  endeavoured 
to  expel  ignorance,  and  to  change  the  idolatrous  habits  of  his  people ; 
and  with  this  view,  judges  were  appointed  according  to  the  Mosaio 
regulations,  and  a  long  peace  was  the  fruit  of  his  zeal,  wisdom,  and 

A  «:ulpluie  bas  been  found  at  Karnac.  in  which  the  ctiie^  of  Ihirly  nalians  are  led 
hoforn  the  iriumpliant  ShetAeitt,  among  whom  oppeari  in  le(ible  charBctetB,  Jmiaht 
Jiaiek.  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
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giety.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  the  trade  to  Ophir 
■om  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  fonned  a  league  with  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  confirraed  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to  Atha- 
liah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,— a  union  fraught  with  mournful  con- 
eeqnences. 

Israel. — During  his  exile  at  the  Egyptian  court,  Jeroboam  had  con- 
tracted many  infidel  ideas ;  and,  on  the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  he 
erected  two  golden  calves  in  opposite  parts  of  his  territory,  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  weakening  their  allegiance  by  goina:  three  times  a-year 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  law  required.  Pnests  were  selected 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  none  of  the  Leviles  were  so  bold  or  so 
bad  as  to  assume  the  office.  Shechem  became  the  place  of  royal  resi- 
dence. Baasha  seized  upon  the  throne,  951,  after  having  murdered 
Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son ;  and  adopting  the  wicked  policy  of  the  sovereign 
now  named,  he  erected  a  fortress  at  Ramah  to  intercept  those  who  went 
to  worship  on  Mount  Sion.  After  his  death,  the  right  to  the  crown  was 
contested  in  civil  strife;  but  Omri,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  army, 
939,  destroyed  his  rivals,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Tirzah  to  Samaria.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ahab,  his  son,  91S,  who 
surpassed  his  ancestors  in  impiety  and  vice.  His  wife,  Jezebel,  put  to 
death  all  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  whom  she  could  find  ;  Elijah  and 
a  hundred  others  were  alone  miraculously  preserved.  He  twice  defeated 
the  armies  of  Benhadad,  hnt  fell  at  last  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  897.  He 
was  a  brave  prince,  not  wicked  of  himself,  hnt  from  the  ascendency 
which  his  impious  queen  had  over  bia  mind.  Th'is  Sidonian  woman, 
brought  up  in  the  worship  of  the  Phfeninian  diviniues,  established  the 
rites  of  Baal  so  firmly  in  Israel,  that  the  successors  of  Ahab  were  never 
able  to  eradicate  them. 

GREECE. 
HoMEB  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  period.  The  former  is  the 
most  ancient  Greek  poet  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  as,  and 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  Iliad,  an  epio 
on  the  siegeofTroy.composedaboutlSOyearsafler  that  event,  and  the 
Odyssey,  containing  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his  return,  are  the 
noblest  of  all  poems.  The  lines  of  Homer  were  as  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  as  those  of  Tasso  are  said  to  have  been  to  the 
Vene^an  gondoliers.  Modem  scepticism  has  thrown  doubts  upon  his 
existence  and  personality,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  such  incredulity.  Lycui^a  first  brought  his  poems  into  Greece 
from  Asia ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  Pisistratus  is  supposed 
to  have  given  to  them  their  present  form.  His  son,  Hipparchus,  first 
caused  portions  of  them  \o  be  recited  at  the  Panathenean  Games :  hut 
our  modem  editions  are  taken  from  the  more  complete  one  prepared  by 
Aristotle  for  the  use  of  his  pnpil  Alexander. 

Ascra,  in  Bffiolia,  was  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod.  He  wrote  the  earliest 
didactic  poem,  Tht  Waria  and  Days,  in  which,  with  directions  for  cul- 
tivating the  fields  and  watching  Uie  seasons,  he  has  mingled  sage 
counsels  and  moral  reflections.  Virgil  frequently  imitates  him  in  his 
Gforgics.  The  Theogony  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  its  mortal  and  im- 
mortal  inhabitants.     His  poems  were   committed   to  memory  by  tlm 
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ingraved  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.— 
!S  mention  him  as  a  contemporary  with  the  author  jf 

the  Iliad,  others  would  tank  him  a  century  later.    The  Parian  chronicle 

places  Homer  907,  and  Hesiod  944  b.  c. 
Consult!    Coleridge,  Introduction  to  Claasic  Poets.  —  Bulwer's  Athens. 

Book  I.  ch.  viii, 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 
The  religion  of  the  Greeks  deified  nature,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  embodied  their  faith.  According  to  this  ancient  belief,  an  infinile  power 
drew  the  uoiverse  out  of  chaos  and  created  goda  and  men.  The  empire  waa 
disputed ;  Earth  fought  HBainst  Heaven :  the  Titans  against  Ihe  Gods.  The 
race  of  im monads  increased  and  mulliphad.  Saturn  (.Chntaot),  bom  of  the  Earth 
and  Heaven,  had  three  sons  who  divided  the  universe  among  them.  Jupilar 
(Zeus)  cpverned  Heaven ;  Neptune  {Poseidon)  reigned  over  the  Sea,  and  Pluto 
in  ihe  Lower  Regions.  By  all  the  other  gods  were  their  orders  eieculed. 
Vulcan  (Hephaiitoi)  presided  oser  fire  ;  Mara  ( jrei)  led  the  warrior  to  battle  ; 
Venus  lAphredilei  and  Love  inapired  the  tender  passions,  or  ailurffll  to  pleasure  ; 
Minerva  {AtheiiD  gave  wisdom;  Mercury  (iTermes)  conducted  Ihe  orator  to 
the  tribunal,  and  the  shades  to  Tarlarusi  Thatnis  held  the  balance  of  jualice; 
Jupiter  hurled  his  thunderbolts  to  fiighlen  ciime,  and  by  his  oracles  announced 
the  future ;  his  court,  the  centre  of  eternal  hg;ht,  was  ihe  abode  of  happiness. 
Each  river  had  its  divinity ;  the  Naiad  refreshed  the  wearied  traveller  at  her 
limpid  fountain;  and  the  Dryad  cooled  him  with  the  shade  of  her  groves. 
Bacchus  (iJionjsus)  animated  the  festivity  of  the  vintager ;  the  Graces  (Charila) 
spread  their  charms  at  once  over  the  external  form  and  the  effusions  of  the 
mmd ;  Apollo  and  the  Muses  inspired  with  talent ;  Vulcan  forged  the  celestial 
arms  of  Jove ;  and  Gayely  was  protected  by  Momus.  Diana  CArtemii)  guided 
the  dogs  in  the  ardent  chase,  and  by  her  rays  diapelled  the  obacuriiy  of  the 
night;  while,  sootlied  by  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  wearied  mortals  forgot 
their  labours,  their  latigues,  and  all  their  pains,  save  those  of  remorse.  Heaven 
had  its  festivals  and  banquets ;  youth,  embodied  in  the  charming  Heb^,  dia- 
tnbtited  ambroaia  and  poured  out  the  neclar  for  the  goda ;  and  the  Olympian 
vaults  resounded  with  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  In  the  morning,  the  rosy-fingered 
Aurora  (Eobs|  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  spread  over  earth  and  air  the 
double  perfume  of  Flora,  the  goddeas  of  flowera,  and  of  Pomona,  who  presided 
over  the  fruits.  Phrebua  mounting  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  poured  flooda  of  light 
upon  the  earth ;  and  when  ^olus,  the  god  of  winds,  hail  again  collected  the 
furious  storms  in  their  mountain  cave  and  rocky  isle,  the  brUlianl  measenger 
of  Juno,  hght-footed  Iris,  by  the  (races  of  her  many-coloured  steps,  announced 
to  the  world  the  return  ofa  season  of  caim  weather.  Other  deities  were  more 
immediately  connected  with  man.  H^men  guarded  the  sancdty  of  the  mar- 
riage vows;  Lucina  presided  over  births,  whila  Libitina  had  the  charge  of 
funerals.  Death  and  the  Fates  (Parca),  one  with  his  inexorable  scythe,  and 
the  others,  with  their  merciless  scissors,  cut  the  thread  of  his  destiny.  The 
bark  of  Charon  bore  him  across  the  Styx,  and  phuied  him  on  the  gloomy  shoraa 
of  Pluio ;  Minos.  jEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  judged  him  at  their  inflexible 
tribunal ;  and  he  was  led  away  to  the  groves  of  Elysium  or  commuted  to  the 
power  of  the  avenging  Nemesis;  the  black  Furies  lashed  him  with  their 
scourges,  tore  him  with  their  serpents,  dragged  him  to  the  caverns  of  Avemus, 
and  there  delivered  him  to  tho  most  cruel  torture. 

Consult :  Keightley's  Mythology  ;  or  Lempriere's  Dictionary. 

SYRIA. 

This  country,  like  Phfenicia,  did  not  form  a  single  state,  but  consisted 
of  several  cities,  such  as  Damascus  and  Hamath,  each  possessing  a 
separate  tenitory,  and  having  its  own  chief,     Tne  first  of  these  was  an 
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imporlant  place  in  the  tjme  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  Rchob,  first  king  ct 
Zobah,  and  contemporary  of  Saul,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  great 
ness.  Hia  son  Hadareier,  who  endeavoured  to  subject  the  whole  ot 
Syria  to  his  power,  was  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  till  he  turned  liis 
arms  against  David,  wben  he  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  slain. 
The  Hebrew  monarch  became  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  but  in  the  lime  of  Solomon,  Kezon,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  slave,  made  himself  independent,  and  united  to  his  dominion  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Hamath  and  Geshur.  Its  boundaries  were  after- 
wards increased  at  the  expense  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Benbadad  1.  who  was  sovereign  about  940,  formed  a  league 
with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  the  King  of  Judah  ;  but  Asa,  by  his 
numerous  and  valuable  presents,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  detach  him  from 
the  alliance,  and  to  persuade  him  to  attack  his  former  confederate.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  Syrian  monarch  had  overrun  and  reduced  Dan, 
Abion,  Abela,  and  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Hazael  ascended  the  throne  in  885,  after  die  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
Benhadad  II.  He  ravaged  Israel  in  retaliation  of  the  attack  which 
Jehoram  had  made  on  his  territories,  and  shortly  after  captured  Jeru- 
salem, putting  the  inhabitants  to  Uie  sword.  By  tbe  cruelties  he 
exercised  on  the  people  of  God,  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  tbe 
mournful  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  announced  him  as  the 
scoui^  of  tlie  Almighty,  At  his  death  he  was  decreed  divine  honours 
by  his  subjects.  Under  Rezin,  in  740  «.c.,  the  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown by  Tig\ath-Pileser. 


NINTH  CENTURY. 

JcD^A. —  889,  Translation  of  Elijah.— 884,  Jelin — Athaliah  —  Jonah,  Hosea, 

and  Amoe  flourished. 

Greece. — 884,  Lycurgua — Iphitusin  Elis. 

MiCEDOBiA.— 813,  Caranus,  First  King. 

CAETHAeE. —  B90,  Dido  emigrates  from  Phomicia. 

JUD^A. 

Judah. — Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  an  army  of  Moabiles,  Edomites,  and  Arabians  from 
Mount  Seir.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  En^ddi,  about  forty  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  In  this  pressing  danger  the  king  ordered  a  public  fast 
and  solemn  prayers.  The  vows  lie  addressed  to  Heaven  were  heard  : 
dissension  spread  among  the  hostile  forces,  and  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  895  B.  c.  The  scene  of  tliis  deliverance  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Valley  of  Blessing.  Jehoshaphat.  now  become 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  enjoyed  the  profonndest  peace  until  his  death, 
'ehoram  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  889.  During  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  on  the  throne, —  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  rare  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Persia. 
When  a  monarch  went  on  any  dangerous  or  distant  expedition,  he 
generally  took  the  precaution  of  naming  his  successor,  and  giving  bim 
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the  title  of  king  before  his  departure.  He  murdered  his  six  brothers, 
and  their  iate  was  shared  by  manj^  of  ^e  princes  of  Judah  whom  his 
predecessor  had  honoured.  Being  influencM  by  his  wife  A^aliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  a  princess  as  nearly  allied  to  the  infamous  Jezebel  in 
character  as  in  blood,  he  imitated  the  impiety  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
To  punish  this  apostasy,  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines  invading  hia 
dominions  plundered  his  capital ;  and  he  was  struck  with  an  incurable 
malady,  which  at  last  deprived  hira  of  life,  after  two  years  of  most 
dreadful  sufferings,  885  b.  c.  Idumea  was  entirely  separated  from 
Judah  in  this  reign,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaac  in 
favour  of  iiis  eldest  son :  '  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  Ihou 
Shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.'  Ahaziah  perished  by  the 
hands  of  Jehu,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  after  which,  his  mother 
Athaliah  put  to  death  all  tiie  royal  lamily,  and  seized  upon  the  throne. 
Joash,  who  alone  was  saved  from  the  carnage,  was  secretly  educated  in 
the  temple;  and  when  six  years  had  expired,  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest, 
brii^ng  him  before  the  people,  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 
nueen  having  been  killed  by  the  populace,  878  b.  c.  Joash,  guided  by 
flie  advice  of  his  protector,  was  a  model  of  piety  and  justice.  He 
rest/ired  the  worship  of  God ;  hut  when  Jehoiada  was  dead,  he  listened 
to  evil  counsellors,  persecuted  the  prophets,  who  denounced  his  aban- 
donment of  the  true  religion,  and  saw,  in  consequence,  his  capital 
twice  besieged  and  plundered  by  the  Syrians.  He  was  slain  in  83S, 
and  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  hut  not  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  honour  of  royal  sepulture  was 
refused  to  those  monarchs  who  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
mark  of  posthumous  respect.  Amaiiah  put  to  death  the  murderers  of 
his  parent,  and  signalized  the  course  of  nis  reign  by  acts  of  piety  and 
justice.  He  defeated  the  Idumeans  and  took  Petra,  but  was  not  equally 
successful  against  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  by  whom  Jerusalem  itself 

IsHAKL. — Ahaziah,  897,  not  less  wicked  than  the  impious  Ahab,  mairv- 
tained  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal  and  of  the  goddess  Astarle, 
established  by  his  mother, —  but  the  divine  vengeance  soon  overtook 
him :  he  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  window  of  his  palace.  Jehoram, 
the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  began  his  rei^n  (896)  hy  destroying  the  statues 
of  Baal  erected  by  his  father;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  belied  this 
first  aet  of  fidelity.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  march  against  the  King 
of  Moab  to  enforce  his  tribute ;  and  forming  an  alliance  with  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  sovereign  of  Idumea,  he  advanced  into  the  desert,  where, 
as  the  combined  armies  were  nigh  perishing  with  thirst,  Ellsha  obtained 
a  miraculous  supply  of  water.  The  Moabites  were  defeated,  their 
country  laid  waste,  and  the  capital  invested,  when  the  despairing 
monarch  brought  his  son  on  the  walls,  and,  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 
offered  him  a  living  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Upon  this  the  siege  was 
broken  up  in  horror.  Jehoram's  reign  was  signalized  by  the  long 
blockade  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  when  severe  famine  drove  mothers 
to  devour  their  own  children.  The  miraculous  disappearance  of  the 
army  soon  afterwards  verified  Elisha's  prophecy.  Jehu  ascended  the 
throne,  after  murdering  his  predecessor,  684.  He  exterminated  the 
family  of  Ahab  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  although  he  did  not  himself 
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forsake  idolatry;  and  by  retaining  the  golden  calves  erected  by  Jero- 
boam, he  showed  that  his  former  religious  zeal  was  principally  directed 
by  Eeltish  modves.  This  culpable  toleration  did  not  escape  unpunished, 
for  the  lands  beyond  Jordan  were  wrested  from  his  dominion  by  Hazael 
king  of  Syria.  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  856,  could 
not  be  induced  by  the  misfortunes  which  both  he  and  his  subjects 
esperienced  from  the  Syrians,  to  resign  his  foolish  idolatry.  Jehoash 
(839)  imitated  the  impiety  of  his  father;  but  being  more  successful 
against  his  enemies,  he  repaired,  in  great  measure,  the  losses  which  his 
kingdom  had  suffered  during  the  reign  of  his  two  immediate  predeces' 
sors.  The  aged  [itophet  Elisha,  on  his  death-bed,  promised  the  king 
three  successive  victories  over  Benhadad ;  he  therefore  declared  war 
gainst  him,  defeated  his  forces  in  three  battles,  and  reliiok  several 
cities.  He  died  835  b.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II,, 
a  valiant  prince,  who  restored  the  dominions  of  Israel  to  their  ancient 
limits.    The   prophets  Jonah,  Ilosea,   and  Amos,   flourished   in   this 

GEEECE. 

Lycdhgus,  884  b.  c* — From  the  epoch  of  the  Dorian  migration, 
Sparla  had  been  governed  by  two  kings  at  one  time.  Lycurgus,  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  some  code  of  legislation  to  regulate  the  disorders  of  the 
Slate,  travelled  to  Crete,  where  he  had  family  connexions,  to  study  the 
laws  of  Minos.  He  next  visited  Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt,  when,  being 
suddenly  recalled  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  he  entirely  changed 
the  government,  and  bound  the  nation  by  an  oath  to  observe  his  regula- 
tions until  he  should  return  from  his  travels.  He  left  with  the  intention 
of  never  visiting  Sparta  again.  His  institutions  were  not  committed  to 
writing  until  130  years  after  his  death,  but  conveyed  in  apophlh^ms, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  It  may  be  remarited, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  regulations  which  he  comprised  in  bis  laws  were 
not  new,  but  derived  from  the  usages  of  the  Dorians,  or  Cretans  who 
were  themselves  of  Doric  race.  This  great  man  had  without  doubt 
reflected  deeply  on  the  tragical  fate  of  the  royal  lines  sprung  from  Cad- 
mus, Danaus,  and  Pelops,  and  on  the  calamities  which,  on  several  occa- 
sions, had  ravaged  their  country.  He  wished  to  save  the  HeracHdce 
from  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  to  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Laeonia 
from  the  inroads  of  some  adventurous  or  warlike  race.  He  ensured  tiiis 
twofold  design,  by  confirming  the  hereditary  honours  of  the  kings,  witb 
a  limited  but  acknowledged  power ;  and  by  forming  a  nation  of  brave 
and  incorruptible  men,  in  whom  patriotism  and  the  warlike  virtues 
should  he  the  predominant  passions. 

Constitution. — Lycnrgus  wrought  no  change  in  the  religious  system 
of  Sparta,  except  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  clad  in  armour. 
No  splendid  monument  was  raised  over  those  who  fell  in  hatUe;  and 
all  murmurs  for  their  loss  were  forbidden.  Two  kings  governed  con- 
joinriy,  while  twenty-eight  senators  held  the  balance  between  them  and 
the  people.     All  the  lands  were  divided  into  equal  portions :  9000  shares 
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weie  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  30,000  to  the  Laconians,  the  whole  beine 
cultivated  by  Helots.  The  only  coins  were  of  iron.  The  Spartans  fed 
at  a  common  table ;  tile  children  were  the  property  of  the  slate ;  those 
who  were  bom  deformed  were  not  permitted  to  live.  The  training  of 
the  boys  was  soch  as  to  escile  in  their  hearts  a  taste  for  war,  contempt 
of  death,  obedience,  and  the  practice  of  the  auslerer  virtnes.  They 
went  barefooted,  and  throughout  the  year  wore  only  a  single  garment. 
Theft  was  encouraged,  that  the  youths  might  become  fitted  for  the 
stratagems  of  war;  and  when  detected,  they  were  severeljr  punished 
for  tiieir  clumsiness.  Their  edacation,  strictly  so  called,  fimshed  at  the 
age  of  twenty ;  in  literature,  they  committed  to  memory  a  few  patriotic 
songs,  and  learned  to  express  themselves  taconically,  that  is,  with 
brevity  and  precision. 

Read ;  Laws  of  Lycuigua,  in  Anacharsis,  vol.  iv.  ch.  43. 
The  great  defect  of  all  Dorian  legialation  was  ils  tendency  lo  mamtain  a 
warlike  character — (o  oppresH  the  slave  population — and  to  render  war  a  more 
natural  aWle  than  peace.  In  Laconia  there  were  three  claases :  Lords,  or  Spar- 
tans ;  Periaea,  or  Lacedemonians,  inhabilanta  of  the  country,  who  paid  ttibuta 
and  gave  military  serTJce  ;  and  Helolt.  The  coluvation  of  the  soil  fell  to  the 
laac  alone.  The  Spartans  of  the  capital  were  the  lufing  lords ;  the  PetiiEci 
were  probably  the  mingled  offepring  of  Dorian  marriages,  or  nalive  Acheans, 
The  third  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  reduced  lo  elavety  aa  a  punish- 
ment for  their  oondnual  insurrections.  The  chief  aulhorily  was  m  the  handa 
of  the  iwo  kings,  the  five  e^hori,  and  (he  scnnle  of  iwenly-eighl ;  the  popular 
assembly  had  no  other  privileae  than  thai  of  electing  the  senators,  who  held 
their  places  for  life.  The  govemmBnl  was  therefore  far  from  bemg  a  demo- 
cracy. The  power  of  the  king  was  supreme  in  war,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ephori  in  peace.  These  magistrates,  originally  created  as  a  check  alike  upon 
the  sovereign  and  the  senate,  gradually  usurped  eioessive  power.  The  dread- 
ful  massacre  of  iheir  slaves  (crypteia).  and  the  dissolute  manners  arising  from 
certain  regulations  concerning  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  are  well  known. 
The  Spartan  women  were  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  their  Bex,  and  Aristotle 
imputes  the  disorders  which  mined  the  nation  to  their  want  of  modesty.  The 
Germane,  with  ihah  habitual  love  of  paradox,  have  lately  started  and  as  ably 
defended  a  theory  that  the  Dorian  stales,  including  Sparta,  were  the  first  in 
arts,  literature,  and  arms.  But  in  this  community  there  were  no  authors  ;  the 
arts,  which  form  the  charm  and  ornament  of  fife  were  unknown  ;  and  for  all 
memorials  of  the  virtue  of  the  republic  we  are  indebted  to  the  Alhenians. 
r         1       M'f   d'     H'story  of  Greece;    Bulwer's  Athens,  Book  I.  ch.  vi. 

CARTHAGE. 

D  D  890  B  — Carthage  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  was 
f      d  d  by  El  Dido,  sister  of  Pygmalion  king  of  Tyre,  though 

h  pi  t  i  d  tion  so  early  as  1323  b.  c.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  t  k     h  ttra  smitted  to  us  in  its  literal  sense.    It  is  probable 

tl  p  1  1  mm  ns  in  the  mother  city  induced  a  party  of  the  dis- 
affected to  emigrate,  who  proceeded  to  Africa,  along  whose  northern 
coast  Utica  and  otiier  Phcenician  colonies  had  already  been  settled. 
After  the  decease  of  Dido  there  is  a  void  in  the  history  of  more  than 
three  centuries.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  the 
republic  was  formidable  by  land  and  sea  (55D-4S0).  About  the  same 
periOQ  they  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  Phoccans,  then  the  most  powerful 
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tate.     To  the  same  epoch  must  be  referred  tlieir  jfreal  vic- 
■  Iheit  African  neighbours,  and  the  first  treaty  with  Rome, 


(sB/eles),  ] 
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!lon  of  Carlhage  was  orislocratic,  administered  by  tv 
late  of  lOO  members,  and  an  Essembly  of  the  peop 
in ually  chosen  from  ibe  oldest  and  most  opulent  fanil — ,  — 
me  popnlar  Bssembly  was  appealed  to  only  when  the  opinionB  of  the  senate 
and  the  council  of  five  (ibe  assistanla  of  the  suffelBS)  were  dividod.  Anstolle 
ranks  this  republic  lunong  those  most  esleemed  by  the  ancients.  The  Cartha- 
ginian religion  was  of  ifie  mol her- country !  the  heavenly  bodies  were  wor 
Biipped,  and  the  blood-stainsd  rites  of  Mofooh  held  in  great  honour.  In  times 
of  public  distress,  300  noble  youths  were  placed  ahve  in  hra  blazing  atms. 
Carthage  was  pre-aminenttj'  a  commercial  city ;  nil  its  power  and  consequence 
were  derived  from  trade ;  its  fleets  covered  the  seas  ;  and  its  colonies  or  fac- 
tories were  on  every  shore.  The  mines  of  Old  Spain  were  worked,  and  with 
the  gold  thence  procured,  Spanish,  Ligurian,  and  Italian  soldiers  were  hired  to 
form  its  armies.  The  Corihaginians  held  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  ihey  frequented  the  west  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  visiled  Britain;  but  the  passage  to  the  Canaries  was  forbidden. 
Their  caravans  travelled  eastward  to  Egypt,  and  southward  to  Fenan,  or 
even  further. 

MACEDONIA. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  a  Hellenic  colony  from  Argos,  ander 
Caranus(813,)  settled  in  Einathia,  and  laid  the  feeble  foundations  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.  Its  early  history,  however,  >s  obscure,  and  little 
moie  is  known  than  that  its  princes  gradually  extended  their  territory 
by  subjecting  or  expelling'  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  were  deli- 
vered from  the  Persian  yoke,  imposed  in  610,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Greeks;  and  their  independence  was  restored  by  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
479,  although  it  was  nol  distinctly  acknowledged  uy  their  former  roasters. 
It  was  scarcely  considered  a  Grecian  state  nntil  Uie  reign  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander. 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

JuD^A.— 721,  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes— Istuah,  Habakkuk,  NahumjI. 

Greece.— 776,  First  Olympiad.— 743,  First  Messenian  War. 

Assyria.— 759,  Sardanapalus,  d.— 747,  Mrs.  of  Nabonassar.— 714, 

Sennacherib. 

Roue.— 753.  Foundation  of  Home— Senate. 

Ltdia.— 797,  Gyges. 

JUD.^A. 
JuDAH.- InSlO  B.C.,  Amaziah  was  succeeded  by TIzziah,  also  called 
Aiariah,  who  served  the  Lord  so  long  as  the  prophet  Zechariah  lived, 
and  all  his  enterprises  therefore  socceeded.  The  Arabians,  Ammonites, 
and  Philistines,  became  his  tributaries ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  Jeroboam  U,  of  Israel,  he  overcame  tfie  Syrians,  and  recovered  <ho 
cities  of  Hamath  and  Damascus.  He  retook  Elath  from  the  Idt:means, 
and  re-established  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Jews  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
but  intoxicated  with  success,  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  the  God  of 
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Jacob.  On  a  day  of  solemn  festival,  he  presumed,  in  defiance  of  the 
high-priest,  to  offer  incense  in  tlie  temple,  when  lie  was  immediately 
stracK  with  leprosy,  of  which  he  died  75S  b.  c.  Jothain,  who  had  been 
appoinled  regent  during  the  life  of  his  father,  teeeived  the  reward  of  his 
piety  in  great  successes  over  his  enemies ;  rtiough  from  the  portrait  of 
this  age  left  «e  by  Isaiah,  we  learn  that  tlie  manners  of  the  people  were 
very  corrupted.  Micah,  who  began  to  prophesy  about  tills  time,  pre- 
dicted the  misfortunes  of  Samaria,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem, 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  tiie  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The 
righteous  Jotham  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaa,  743,  who  restored 
the  worship  of  Baal,  offered  sacrifice  to  tiie  idols  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  burnt  incense  on  all  the  hi^k  ^kca.  The  instruments 
chosen  by  the  Almighty  t*  punish  this  impieW  were  Rezin  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  whose  united  forces,  after  devastating 
the  country,  blockaded  Ahaa  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  design  of  extermi- 
nating the  house  of  David  and  changing  the  order  of  succession.  In 
this  pressing  danger  the  prophet  Isaiah  restored  the  waning  confidence 
of  the  monarch ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and  tiie  two  kings  retired  without 
any  important  conquest.  Ahaa,  far  from  being  touched  by  so  marked 
an  interposition  of  Heaven,  passed  his  own  son  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.*  In  Ihe  nesl  year.ljeing  defeated  by  the  ICing  of  Israel,,  ho 
purchased  the  assistance  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  wjtii  all 
the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple,  or  in  the  royal  treasury,  740 
B.  c,  Eiath  became  the  prize  of  his  ally,  and  the  great  commerce  of 
the  East  was  for  ever  taken  away  from  Jerusalem.  When  Ahaz  was 
tiireatened  by  the  Assyrians,  he  indulged  in  tiie  greatest  excess  of 
idolatry,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  divinities  of  his  enemies,_  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  hefallen  him, 
Hezekiah,  one  of  the  most  righteous  kings  that  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  Judah,  consecrated  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  destruction  of 
idols,  and  the  restoration  of  the  true  worship,  726  b.c.  He  celebrated 
the  Passover  with  great  solemnitj' ;  repaired  many  of  the  losses  which 
his  people  had  suffered  in  preceding  reigns ;  and  even  ventured  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Shalmaneser  was  diverted  from  attacking  his 
kingdom,  after  the  subjugation  of  Israel,  by  an  anxiet]r  U>  reduce  the 
Phrenician  states;  but  Sennacherib,  his  successor,  renewing  tiie  claim, 
shortly  after  entered  Judtea  with  a  powerful  army;  nor  did  he  retire 
until  Hezekiah  had  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  of  gold,  713  b.  c.  In  an  expedition  des- 
tined against   Egypt,   the   Assyrian  monarch  again  appeared   before 


"  Moloch,  horrlrt  king,  besmeared  wiih 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and paienls' tears; 
Though  for  Ihs  noise  of  ilrums  anrl  limbrels  1 
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n  wh [oil  was  tlie  prophet  Isaiah.  But  during  the  niglit  u 
pestilence  sent  from  heaven  destroyed  the  principal  oiBcers  of  his  army 
*ith  135,000  men,  710  b.  cj  upon  wliich  he  retarned  in  haste  to  Nine- 
reh,  where  he  was  asaassinated  by  his  own  sons.  Shortly  before,  the 
Kinff  of  Judah  had  been  attacked  with  a  moital  disease;  but  on  his 
humble  prayer,  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  predict  his  recovery  as  well 
as  the  prolongation  of  his  life ;  and  to  confirm  this  prophecy  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.     Hezekiah 

Sassed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillily ;  and  having  embellished 
erusalem,  built  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  he  died  698  b.  c. 
Israel. — A  turbulent  interregnum  of  twelve  years  followed  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  11.;  and  his  son  Zechariah,  who  was  murdered  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  773,  was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  which  had 
given  five  kings  to  Israel.  The  regicide  Shallum,  after  a  reign  of  one 
month,  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by  Menahem,  who  governed  ten 
years,  to  7S1  b.  c,  and  under  him  took  place  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians  led  by  Pol.  Little  is  recorded  of  Pekahiah 'who  was  slain 
by  Pekah,  one  of  his  generals,  and  his  successor  (759.)  This  monarch, 
being  joined  by  Bezin  king  of  Damascus,  invaded  Judah,  and  carried 
away  300,000  misoners,  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Obed,  he  restored  to  their  country.  An  interregnum  of  nine 
years  followed  his  assassination  (739,)  during  which  period  of  confu- 
sion Tiglath-Pileser  ravaged  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
cup  of  iniquity  was  now  full,  and  God  resolved  to  esecule  his  judgments. 
By  an  alliance  with  the  Egytian  Sabacus  or  So,  Hoshea  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  but  Shalmaneser  invaded  his 
with  an  overwhelmini^ 
an  end  to  the  kin^on 

Judah.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  into  Media,  to  provinces 
which  had  lately  been  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire,  and  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites  were  replaced  by 
.  Medians  and  Assyrians,  who  lorsook  their  idolatry,  erected  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  Jerusalem. 
These  new  colonists  were  afterwards  termed  Samaritans,  and  differed 
from  the  Jews  only  in  their  schism. 

Prepare;  Table  of  iwnlomporaneous  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
GREECE. 
Olympiads,  776  b.  c. — With  the  establishment  of  Olyn; 
history  begins  to  assume  a  less  fabulous  appearance, 
derived  from  the  Games,  heldevery  four  years,  near  the  city  of  Olympia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  their  commencement  is  placed  as  higb 
as  1354  B.  c.  They  were  re-established  by  Iphitus  of  Elis  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lyeurgns,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa,  about  884 ;  but  a  centur 
elapsed  before  the  names  of  the  victors  were  inscribed  in  the  gymnasium 
The  first  year  of  the  First  Olympiad  begins  with  July,  77C  b.c* 


liads  Grecian 


X.  D.    The  Olympie  yev 
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The  four  most  celebrated  of  the  public  games  of  Greece  were  ihe  NamBan 
held  in  Argolis ;  the  Isihrnian,  in  Corinlli ;  the  Pythian,  at  Delphi ;  and  ihs 
Olympic;  in  which  a  simple  wreath  of  laurel  or  of^ olive  waa  given  to  the  suo- 
eeBsful  conipttitors.  The  value  of  the  prize  waa  enhanced  hy  its  being  awarded 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  by  the  honours  which  hia 
native  city  paid  to  the  vie  lor  who  had  conlribuled  to  its  glory.  If  an  Athenian, 
he  waa  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Frytaaeura ;  if  a  Spartan,  to  the  chief  poal  in 
bailie. 

The  Eleana  were  the  sole  managers  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  during  their 
celebration  a  kind  of  aacred  iruce  was  preserved.  The  first  contentions  werti 
in  the  foot-race  alone ;  afterwards  were  added  wrealhng,  leaping,  throwing  the 

auoit  and  javelin,  bo:iing,  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.  In  the  Peatathlmt 
ve  gymnaaiic  eserciaas  were  combined.  At  Olympia  were  read  fiagmantaof 
the  Satory  of  Herodotua,  and  while  listening  to  his  enchantii^  legends,  Ttiu- 
cydides  caught  that  inspiration  whi< '  '   '''     '  '"'  *■"' 

the  fa 


ASSYRIA. 

The  annals  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  are  involved  in  obscurity  not 
leas  difficult  to  remove  than  that  of  Egypt ;  for  the  notices  respecting 
the  oridn  of  the  latter  power  as  well  as  of  Babylon,  which  are  ftimished 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  a  conlinuoui  history.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Dispersion,  Ashur  was  established  in  Shinar  {Babvlonia) , 
but  soon  after,  advancing  northward,  he  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Rehohoth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  tittle 
earlier,  Nimrod  settled  in  Babylonia,  from  which  ha  is  supposed  by 
many  historians  to  have  expelled  Ashur.  He  eonveried  the  tower  of 
Babel  into  a  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls,  from  whence 
he  kept  the  neighbouring  oouniry  in  subjeclion.  He  next  passed  into 
Assyria,  and  confined  Ashur  within  a  nanower  territory.  In  the  rab- 
binical books  Nimrod  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  lire- worships, 
and  flie  first  persecutor  of  tlie  religion  o£the  true  God, 

After  this  conqueror  we  have  no  certain  information  of  the  gjovem- 
ment  of  the  Asayrians;  and  the  period  intervening  between  him  and 
Ninusisfilledbysomewriters  with  a  list  of  thirteen  kings,  divided  into 
two  dynasties.  Of  these,  Evechous,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nimrod, 
is  the  first;  Chomas-Bel,  the  next,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Bel-chamaH, 
the  second  of  the  Babylonian  divinities  j  Por  or  Pong  is  considered  to 
be  Baal-Peor  or  Belphegor.  The  name  of  Chinzir,  Iha  seventh  king, 
closes  the  first  series,  Afier  a  reign  of  forty-five  years  he  was  dethroned 
by  the  Arabs,  and  his  monarchy lieing  dismembered,  was  formed  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Shinar,  Elam,  Ellaear,  and  some  others  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Abraham. — The 
second  dynasty,  composed  of  six  Arabian  kings,  occupied  the  throne  315 

J  ears;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  this  race  was  Nabonadius,  dethroned 
y  Belus,  who  had  already  governed  part  of  Assyria  dorinjt  thirty  years. 
He  reigned  twenty-five  years  longer  over  the  united  kingdom,  and 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ninas,  1963  b,  c.  iPAri  de  verifier  lu 
DaUa). 

The  first  conquests  of  Niniis  were  over  the  Babylonians,  whose  cities 
he  easily  reduced.  After  Media  and  Armenia  had  submitted  to  his 
arms,  he  experienced  littie  opposition  in"  the  rest  of  Asia,  cxcen' '-  * 
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ihe  Bactrians,  who  were  at  last  subdued  in  consequence  of  the  wise 
«U£;gcstion3  of  his  wife  Semiramis.  The  history  of  tlie  early  life  nf  this 
Temailtable  woman  is  mingled  with  fable;  and  her  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Catherine  I,  of  Russia. 
She  had  no  sooner  succeeded  her  husband  than  she  endeavoured  to 
eclipse  his  glory ;  and  as  he  had  rebuilt  in  a  very  magnificent  manner, 
the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  she  determined 
that  Babylon  should  surpass  it  in  splendour.  In  the  execution  of  her 
great  project,  two  millions  of  workmen  were  employed,  and  the  city, 
finished  in  the  space  of  two  years,  was  ever  after  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Nor  did  she  limit  her  cares  to  this  city  alone ; 
many  others  were  built  or  improved  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  In  all  parts  of  her  dominions  she  formed  aqueducts,  so 
valuable  in  hot  countries,  pierced  or  levelled  mountains,  filled  up  valleys, 
and  opened  highways  in  every  direction.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
communication  between  Bagdad  and  Haraadan  is  maintained  throun-h 
one  of  the  roads  constrncted  by  this  celebrated  queen.  After  a  teig..  -f 
forty-two  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  Semiramis  reslgnri  rbe 
BCMitre  to  her  son  N  my  as,  who.  It  is  said,  spent  his  life  in  indolence 
and  retirement, — a  course  imitated  by  all  his  successors  till  the  reion  of 
Sardanapalus.  One  circumstance  alone  breaks  through  the  silence  of 
this  long  interval.  Tentamus,  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ninyas,  sent 
assistance  to  Priam;  and  Plato,  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact,  adds 
that  Troy  was  a  dependency  of  Assyria.  The  conquests  of  Sesostris 
king  of  Egypt,  occurred  probably  under  the  government  of  these  de- 
scendants of  Ninyas ;  he  contented  himself  wi£  levying  heavy  tributes, 
leaving  the  sovereign  power  as  he  found  iU 

S.iBDANiPALUS,  wilh  whom  the  first  Assyrian  empire  terminated,  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  His  excesses 
rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  inspired 
thoughts  of  revolt  in  the  mind  of  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who 
associated  with  him  in  his  plot  Atbaces,  the  governor  of  Media.  At  the 
first  news  of  the  projected  insurrection,  the  king  concealed  himself  in 
the  most  retired  chambers  of  his  palace ;  but  soon  regaining  courage,  he 
collected  an  army  of  faithful  soldiers,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
tliree  desperate  battles.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  Nineveh, 
which  held  out  during  two  years ;  when  the  Tigris,  swollen  by  unusual 
rains,  overflowed  its  banks  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  walls.  To 
prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  efface  the  memory 
of  a  shameful  life  by  a  vainglorious  death,  he  caused  a  vast  pile  to  be 
raised,  on  which  he  burnt  himself,  together  with  his  wives  "    '  ' 


Three  empires  shared  the  vast  dominions  of  the  successors  of  Ninus : 
— 1,  The  Assyrian  monarchy  of  Babylon  founded  by  Belesis,  which, 

after  lasting  about  220  years,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  538  b.  c.  ; 3, 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Ninevite  Assyrians,  perpetuated  by  Pul, 
and  which,  in  little  more  ilian  130  years,  was  reunited  to  Babyfon;— 
3,  The  state  of  the  Medes,  Indebted  for  its  independence  to  Arbaces,  and 
which,  becoming  monarchical  under  Deioces.  continued  about  330  years, 
and  was  at  last  united  to  tfie  vast  empire  of  Persia. 
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It  has  bueii  ihought,  and  not  without  sufficient  reSBon,  that  the  enterprise  oi 
Belesis  and  Arbaces  has  been  confounded  wiih  that  of  Nabopolassar  and 
Cyasatea  agajjiat  Chynalajan  king  of  Assyria,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  which  destroyed  Sarda- 
oapalus,  called  also  Empacmes  or  Eupalis,  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  Assynaii 
einphe ;  and  that  it  scarcely  did  more  than  cause  the  dismemberment  ot  several 
provinces,  the  chief  of  which  were  Babylon  and  Media.  It  would  be  useless  to 
endeavour  lo  reconcile  the  contradictory  accounts  which  the  ancients  have 
iransmitled  to  us  of  the  last  days  of  Sardanapalus.  Il  seems,  however,  lo  bo 
established  by  modern  critics,*  that  there  were  Iwo  persons  of  that  name ; 
that  Nineveh  was  not  dceiroyed;  and  even  that  Snrdanapalus,  surviving  bia 
degradation,  rewgned  llie  government  to  the  hands  of  his  son  Pul,  and  passed 
the  remainder  ofhis  days  in  luxurious  retirement. 

Secohd  Empihe  of  Nineveh. — Pul,  the  first  ting  of  the  new  empire 
of  Assyria,  was  the  son  of  Sardanapalus,  and  is  known  to  have  inter- 
fered in  Ihe  civil  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  successors 
were  steady  in  his  i;ourse  of  policy,  which  was  destined  at  no  distant 
period  to  open  the  toad  to  Egypt,  He  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Belus 
cfprofaneViistory,  and  the  foonder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  his  son  and  suctiessor,  747  n.  c,  a  wariike  prince,  endeavoured 
to  repaii  the  losses  which  his  territories  had  suffered  during  the  last 
revoUition;  and,  with  tiiis  view,  he  invaded  Palestine,  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  transpoTted  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  city  into  his  own  states,  740,  Ahaz  also,  king  of  Judah,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  trihute.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  oy  Slialmaneser  (733)  who  surpassed  the  exploits  ofhis 
fethei.  Having;  completed  the  conquest  of  Israel,  he  led  Hoshea  into 
captivity,  thu  .ast  sovereign  of  that  schismaUoal  kingdom;  and  after 
reducing  the  various  states  of  Phosnicia,  he  compelled  their  inhabitants 
to  pay  trihute.  He  died  in  714,  and  was  followed  on  the  throne  hy  his 
son  Sennwherib,  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah,  He  began  his  reign  by  the 
invasion  of  Judea ;  but,  while  threatening  Jerusalem,  his  army  was 
sniitter.  with  pestilence  or  by  the  simoom  ("  the  an^el  of  death,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs),  and  185,000  men  perished  in  a  single  night. 
Rendered  ferocious  by  his  disgrace,  he  exercised  the  crudest  tyranny 
on  his  subjects.  The  Jews  were  particularly  exposed  to  his  anger.  He 
daily  njassacred.  great  numbers  of  Uiem,  and  lefl  their  bodies  in  the 
fields  without  sepulture.  Becoming  odious  to  his  family  his  two  elder 
sons  conspired  and  slew  him,  707  b.  c.  ;  but  fleeing  into  Armenia,  they 
left  the  throne  to  the  youngest,  Esarhaddon. 

Second  Empire  of  Babylon. — Nothing  is  more  obscure  than  the 
beginning  of  this  empire,  which,  un^l  the  year  731,  had  no  communica- 
fion  with  the  Jewish  people.  Belesis,  generally  considered  as  Ihe  first 
king  of  this  new  monarchy,  was,  according  to  Diodonis,  merely  goTernor 
of  Babylon  under  Arbaces  the  Median.  It  is  contended  by  many  mo 
dem  historians  that  he  and  his  successor  Nabonassar  are  one  and  tho 
same  person;  an  opinion  which  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  name  of 
Belesis  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings  pven  hy  Ptolemy. 
Some  writers  belieTe  that  he  formed  the  province  into  a  sort  of  republic, 
with  himself  at  its  head,  but  dependent  on  the  King  of  Nineveh.  The 
actions  of  Nabonassar  are  entirely  unknown,  except  that  he  is  reported 
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lO  haTe  destroyed  the  moouraents  of  his  predecessors  in  the  foolish  hope 
af  passing  for  the  first  king  of  the  Babjlonian  nation.  The  epoch  which 
bears  hir  name,  and  which  was  adopted  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  begins  with  747  a.  e."  Beyond  their  names  we  know 
but  nttle  of  the  next  four  kings,  Nadins,  Chinitnio,  Porus,  and  Jugeus. 
These  were  soeceeded  in  721  by  Merodach-Balodan,  who  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Judah.  After  ihe  disasters  of  Sennacherib, 
Merodaeh  endeavouteS  to  rescue  his  kingdom  from  its  state  of  depend- 
ence on  Assyria ;  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  monarchy  during  the  reigns  of  his  fivt; 
successors  in  the  short  space  of  aeyenteen  years. 

LYDIA. 
The  Lydians  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  originaliy  calied  Mieonians, 
from  their  first  monarch  Mteon,  the  epoch  of  whose  reign  has  been  fixed 
at  1545  B.C.  Three  dynasties  occupied  in  succession  the  throne  of 
Lydia:  the  Atyades,  the  Herac!id(e,and  the  Mermnadie.  Thetraditions 
of  mythology  had  pkoed  a  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules  in  that 
country;  and  assigned  it  as  the  binhplace of  Marsyas, Tantalus, Pelops, 
Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Omphale.  A  branch  of  the  Heraclidte  succeeded 
the  Atyades  in  1233,  and  about  727  b.  c.  they  were  followed  by  the 
Mermnadie,  of  whom  Gy^es,  grandson  of  Mermnas,  was  the  first,  who 
dethroned  and  murdered  Candaules.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  now 
began  to  separate  from  fable,  as  it  gradually  increased  in  riches  and 
importance;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  who  in  the  7Eh 
century  had  invaded  and  temporarily  possessed  it,  Alyattes  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  A  war  soon  afterwards  arose  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  during  which  Babylon  remained  neuter,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  contest.  A  memorable  battle  between  the  two  nations 
was  interrupted  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  30lh  September  601  b.  c. 
"  ■    -  "      "eairo--  ■--"-  ■ 


CrcBsus,  before  ascendin] 


ne,bad  been  associated  wUh  his 


in  the  government.  Wise  but  ambitious,  he  greatly  extended  the  power 
of  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  all  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia.  Solon  the 
philosopher,  about  575,  and  the  fabulist  jBsop,  were  entertained  at  his 
conTLt  He  declared  war  against  the  celebrated  Cyrus,  who  had  united 
the  Median  and  Persian  monarchies,  559  b.  c.  ;  but  although  assisted 
by  Egypt  and  Babylon,  he  was  unsuccessful ;  his  capital,  Sardis,  was 
taken,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  546  b.  c.  The  whole  of  the  Lydian 
dominions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  nation  never 
recovered  its  independence. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention  of  coined  money,  formed 
from  the  gold  dust  of  the  river  PaotoIuB.  They  were  celehtaied  for  their  purple 
garments,  their  skill  in  working  melal,  tind  their  slave  markets. 

*The  reign  of  Nabonassar  forma  an  iiii[mrtant  eta  in  chtonnlwy.    Tl  waa,  atconling 

method  of  reducing  the  years  of  tbia  era  to  that  employeil  hy  ChrlHlan  nations,  will  be 
fouad  in  tbe  Coitipaninn  lo  the  Almanne,  IS30. 

tThe  clironalogical  objeollons  lo  the  celebrated  interview  between  CtiBsus  and  Snlnn 
may  he  removed,  if  we  aniipose  wiili  Mr.  Pynes  Clinton,  that  Ontsus  reigned  toinlly 
with  hia  falher  AJyattei.    Bee  also  Laictier'i  Kote  n,  lib.  i.  of  bia  tranalaUoD  of 
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Origin  f^  the  Roman  people. 
At  ihs  period  when  history  be^na  to  throw  a  few  raya  of  light  upon  the  con 
dilioii  of  Ital}'.  we  lind  it  occupied  'by  various  tribes,  spealciug  diAerenl  lau- 
guagea,  and  in  different  deereea  of  civilisBtion,  Tha  Z7m6nans,  who  aro 
supposed  10  have  come  from  lilyria.  had  penetrated  to  the  Tiber,  and  occupied 
both  its  banks  at  a  very  remote  era.  Between  ihem  and  the  mouth  of  iha 
river,  lay  the  Siculans ;  while  in  the  Apennine  chain,  near  Mount  Velino,  and 
at  the  Lata  Fucino,  dwelt  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  known  by  the  name 
of  Casci  or  Aborigina  (primitive  inbabllanls).  To  the  east  of  these  were  the 
vhose  original  abode  was  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  summits  of  the  Apen- 

I 1 ;_.j  —  .L.  ri-nbfijn  territory,  and,  m  lapse  of  time, 

_ At  this  epoch,  long  before  the  dale 

of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  Aborigines  settled  on  the  south  of  Ombria,  and  there 
built  cities  and  towns.  The  Siculans  and  these  mountaineers  were  continually 
at  war;  and  afler  long  and  terrible  combats,  the  Aboriginea,  assiateil  by  some 
Fdasgian  colonists  under  Evander,  vanquished  the  Sicuhina,  and  compelied 
them  10  lake  refuge  in  Trinacria,  which  afterwards  bore  (he  name  of  Sicily. 
Tlie  Pelasgians  received  their  aliare  of  the  conquered  lands ;  but  were  in  their 
turn  subdued  and  nearly  eKlerminated  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cenlury 
B.  c.    The  Aborigities  remained  sole  mastera  of  the  country,  and  were  the 

Eunilive  source  of  the  Latin  people.  They  were  called  Znfinj,  from  their  kmg 
atinus.  The  poelical  traditions  relate  that  jEneas,  who  had  eacapod  the  flames 
of  Troy,  married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinua,  and  founded  Lavmium. 
His  son  Aacanius  is  said  to  have  built  Alba  Longa.  Twelve  piincea  reigned 
after  him  i  Procas  was  the  laEt.  His  sons  Numitor  and  AmuUus  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  latter  triumphed ;  but  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  two  grandsons  of  Numitor,  Romulua  and  Remus,  whom  the  Romans 
supposed  to  he  the  ofispring  of  Mara  and  the  vestal  Rhea  Sylvia. 

The  researches  of  Beauiort  and  Niebuhr  have  shaken  the  credibility  of  the 
early  annala  of  Rome.  But  critical  scepticism  may  be  carried  too  fer ;  for  the 
science  of  history  conasls  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  truths,  but  in  femiharity 
with  all  that  has  been  related  of  Ih' — ■ ■• — — i-i- ■  -  -    ■■     .    i  ■ .  .. 


Consult:  Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 

Romulus,  753. — The  founder  of  Rome  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his 
youth.  After  having  restored  his  grandfather  Numitor  lo  the  throne,  he 
settled,  y'llh  some  of  his  early  companions,  al  a  little  distance  from 
Aiba,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
city.  By  making  the  new  city  an  asylum  for  murderers  and  runaway 
slaves,  the  popnlaUon  increased.  He  established  laws,  divided  the 
people  into  two  classes — Patrieiana  and  Plebeians,  and  appointed  a  tenale. 
At  the  close  of  a  disastrous  vat  with  the  Sabines,  he  was  compelled  to 
share  his  crown  with  Tatius,  their  king,  though  he  soon  became  sole 
monarch  again.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  he  was  murdered  by 
the  senators,  who,  fearful  of  the  revenge  of  the  populace,  gave  origin  to 
the  report  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  and  a  temple  was 
erected  to  him  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Romulus  had  the  good  sense  to 
adopt;  many  Sabine  customs.  The  Romans  always  imitated  this  example 
with  respect  to  the  nations  they  conquered,  and  it  was  not  the  least  cause 
of  their  renown.  No  people  indeed  ever  rose  to  pre-eminent  greatuEss 
with  smaller  pretensions  to  originality.  They  were  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  every  thing  except  their  martial  and  republican  spirit;  whi. 
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many  of  iheir  Jaws,  eustoms,  and  religious  ceremonies,  together  with 
tlieir  system  of  notation,  were  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 

NuMA. — An  interregnum  of  a  year  followed  the  death  of  Romulus, 
after  wiiich  the  senate,  fearing  to  hold  the  supreme  authority  any  longer, 
chose  a  Sabine,  named  Numa  Pompilius,  for  their  king.  As  the  former 
had  made  his  people  warriors,  the  latter  laught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 
framed  a  code  of  laws  modelled  on  that  of  Lyeurgus,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship.  He  died  after  a  reien  of  fortv-thTeo 
years,  673  B.C.  *  ■* 


Jci 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

^.— 69S,  Manasseh.— 641,  Josiah.— 611,  Egyptian  War.— 606,  The  Cap 


Uv.ty. 
Assyria. — 667,  Nobuchodonosor. — 656,  Hoiofemes  slam. — 607,  Nebucbud- 

nezzar^e  Campaigns. 
Medu  and  Persia,— 733,  Deioces.— 65S,  Phraortes  defeated  at  Ragau.— 

643,  Scythian  Invasion.     Zoroaster. 
Egypt.— 671,  Dodeoarchy.  — 656,  PsammelJchuB.— 617,  Necho— Africa  cir- 

Geeece. — 685,  Second  Messenian  War.— 624,  Draco— £piDn'. 

Rome.  — 667,  Horatii  and  Curiatii.— 640,  Ancus  Marliua.— 616,  Tarquin  the 


JUD^A. 
End  of  the  Kingdom  of  .Tudah, — Manasseh  (698),  a  youth  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  subverted  all  the  wise  institutions  of  his  father 
Heaekiah  ;  he  adored  Baal  and  Moloch,  and  by  his  orders  Isaiah  was 
sawn  asunder.  During  his  long  rei™  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  fell  into  contempt;  and  he  therebybrought  the  heaviest  mis- 
fortunes on  himself  and  his  people.  Many  prophets  appeared,  and 
Tainly  warned  the  nation  of  its  impending  ruin.  Esarhaddon  at  length 
dragged  him  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  676,  as  Hoshea  king  of  Israel, 
forty-live  years  before,  had  been  led  to  Nineveh,  After  a  captivity  of 
one  year  (or  of  seven  years,  according  to  some  critics),  he  was  restored 
to  his  throne,  to  become  the  perfect  model  of  a  penitent  king !  for  he 
purified  the  temple,  destroyed  all  idols,  and  re-established  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  In  65G  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  gave  Hoiofemes  the  com- 
mand of  a  numerous  army,  destined  to  punish  the  Jews  for  refusing 
their  assistance  against  the  Medes.  But  his  conquests  were  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman ;  for  while  blockading  the  small  hill-fortress  of 
Bethulia,  he  was  slain  by  the  enthusiastic  Judith.  Amon,  the  wicked 
Bon  of  Manasseh,  perished  hy  assassination,  641,  after  a  reign  of  two 

J  ears,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  at  the  age  of  ejght.  Even  in  child- 
ood  this  monarch  was  an  example  of  piety,  and  he  had  scarcely  com- 
Eleted  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  assumed  the  government  which  had 
een  administered  by  his  mother  Idida.     In  his  time  the  high-priest 
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Hilkiah  discoTered  the  original  manuscript  of  the  I,aw,  written  by  tho 
hand  of  the  greal  legislator  himself.  To  fulfil  the  engagements  he  made 
with  his  people  at  the  puhlic  reading  of  this  book,  he  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  both  in  Israel  and  Judah;  and  when  he  had  thus 
purified  his  land,  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  great  solemnity,  633 
B.C.  The  misfortunes  of  the  country  recommenced  witti  the  death  of 
Josiah,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Me^ddo  while  opposing  Necho  king 
of  Egypt,  who  being  at  war  with  the  Assyrians,  resolved  to  pass  through 
Palestine.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  composed  a  funeral  elegy  on  his 
death,  which  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  in 
certain  reliirious  ceremonies.  With  this  prince  terminated  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  people  raised  Jehoahaa,  one 
of  his  younger  sons,  to  the  throne ;  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  victorious 
Necho,  and  led  prisoner  into  Egypt,  Blialtira,  who  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim,  610,  was  a  weak  and  irreligious 
niler;  his  only  virtue  being  the  fidelity  with  which  he  paid  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  had  received  the  crown.  Deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk,  who  announced  to  Judiea 
the  coming  danger,  he  threw  the  prophecy  of  the  former  into  the  fire, 
and  condemned  Both  to  die.  They  escaped  his  fury  by  taking  refuge  in 
a  cavern.  In  606  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  took  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time, 
and  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  released,  its  monarch.  He  plundered 
the  leraple  of  great  part  of  its  sacred  vessels,  and  among  his  captives 
we  read  the  names  of  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Mesbaeh,  and  Abednego.  This 
year,  606,  is  the  first  of  the  Stventtf  Year)'  Caplivily  announced  by 
Jeremiah. 

ASSYRIA. 

Second  Empire  of  Nineveh, — Esarhaddon,  the  tlird  son  of  Senna- 
cherib, ascended  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  707  b. c;  and 
he  restored  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy  Ihe  strength  and  glory  which  it 
had  lost  during  the  misfortunes  of  the  previous  reignS.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  troubles  which  divided  the  Babylonians,  he  reunited 
them  to  his  empire  in  680,  and  until  647  they  were  governed  by  Nine- 
vite  viceroys.  He  reduced  Judara,  and  led  Manasseh  into  captivity; 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  aftertwelve  months  he  restored  him  to  liberty 
and  to  a  kingdom  now  nearly  depopulated. ,  After  a  reign  of  forty-two 
years,  marked  by  glorious  conquests  over  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia,  he  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Saosduchin,  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  attacked  by  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Modes,  whom  he 
defeated  and  slew  with  his  own  hand,  655,  He  sent  an  army  of  130,000 
men  into  Judeea,  under  the  command  of  Holofernes,  who,  we  have  seen, 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Judith.  From  this  time  Saosduchin  experienced 
nothing  but  reverses,  and  the  year  preceding  his  death,  he  was  besieged 
in  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  He  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
reign,  leaving  a  tottering  throne  to  his  son  and  successor. 

The  vices  and  cowardice  of  Saracus  (Chynaladanus)  produced  greater 
trouble  and  confusion  in  his  dominions.  Nabopolassar  made  himself 
independent  at  Babylon,  where  he  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  to  pre- 
Herve  his  power  he  formed  an  alliance  wiUi  the  Medes.    The  united 
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armies   besieged  Nineveh,  and   completely  destroyed   it,  upon  which 
Babylon  became  the  sole  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  G25  b.c. 

Second  Empire  ow  Babvios. —  On  the  death  of  Mesesai  Mordacus, 
the  last  of  the  five  obscure  successors  of  Merodach  Baliidan,  tlie  metro- 
polis was,  for  eight  years,  a  prey  to  ail  the  evils  of  anarchy.  This 
opportunity  was  not  neglected  by  fiie  victorious  Esarhaddon,  and  in  680 
he  reunited  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to  that  of  Nineveh,  which  had 
now  become  the  most  formidable  in  dt  Asia.  But  this  preponderance, 
founded  on  the  humiliation  of  Babylon,  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
thiny-three  years  after,  Nabopolassar  the  Chaldean,  aided  by  Cyaxarea 
the  Mede,  vindicated  the  honour  of  hia  country  on  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Nineveli,  and  his  empire  became  in  its  turn  the  queen  of  the  east.  The 
conqueror  (625),  after  the  death  of  Saracus,  reunited  under  his  govern- 
ment all  the  provinces  with  most  of  (he  satrapies  that  had  been  depend- 
ent on  Nineveh.  Snch  prosperity  excited  die  jealousy  of  Ncclio,  who 
marched  toward  the  Euphrates  witii  the  design  of  wresting  from  the 
Assyrian  monarch  all  the  country  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  that 
river.  He  was  particularly  auccessful,  and  took  the  important  city  of 
Carchemiah,  with  several  other  strong  places.  This  encouraged  the 
Syrians  and  the  Jews  in  Iheir  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke ;  when  Nahopola^ar,  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  take  the  field  in 

Krson  against  the  rebels,  committed  the  important  charge  to  his  son 
ebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  whom  he  had  already  associated  with  him 
in  ^e  government.  Tliis  young  prince,  who  had  received,  from  nature 
all  the  qualities  of  a  conqueror,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  father. 
Proceeding  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  recovered  all  that  the  other  had  reduced  in  the  jireceding  years. 
While  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  destined  to  capture 
thrice  in  tiie  course  of  his  reign,  he  was  informed  of  his  parent's  death. 
He  returned  to  Babylon  to  assume  the  crown,  carrying  with  him  a 
numerous  train  of  Jewish  captives. 

MEDIA. 

Deioces,  733  B.  c. —  Media, is  a  fertile  though  mountainous  country, 
lying  between  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Assyria,  Parthia,  and  Armenia. 
Its  capital  was  Ecbataiia  (now  Hamadan).  Powerful  monarchies 
appear  to  have  existed  in  those  parts,  but,  owing  to  an  inconsistent  and 
arbitrary  chronology,  they  can  scarcely  enter  into  general  history. 
Baotria,  by  its  geographical  position,  appears  marked  out  for  the  great 
amporium  of  south-eastem  Asia,  and  in  proportion  as  we  penetrate  into 
ancient  times,  we  become  convinced  that,  like  Babylon,  it  was  one  of 
the  eariiest  seats  of  international  commerce,  and  one  of  the  cradles  of 
civilisation.  The  tfirm  Media  comprehended  this  country  as  it  waa 
applied  generally  to  the  nations  between  the  Tigria  and  the  Indus. 

From  the  eariiest  period  the  Medea  had  been  subject  to  Assyria,  when, 
in  759,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  they  revolted  against  Sardana- 
palus,  and  recovered  their  independence.  But  their  liberty  degenerated 
into  anarchy,  until  a  sense  of  ihe  necessity  of  public  order  induced 
them,  in  the  year  733,  to  place  Deloces  on  the  throne.     During  his 

S"  orious  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  united  the  six  tribes,  of  which  the 
a^  were  the  chief,  and  founded  an  independent  sovereignty,   Phraortes 
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(]irobably  tlie  Arphasad  of  tlia  book  of  Judith),  who  succeeded  him  in 
CSO,  reduced  Persia,  and  conquered  all  the  country  north  of  the  Taurus 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  N  b  h  d 
neizar  I.  (Saosduchin)  in  his  war  arainst  Assyria,  ti55.     C  y  I 

undertook  to  aven^  his  father's  death,  and  was  on  Ihe  p      t   f      p 
ing  Nineveh,  when  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  aga      t      m 
terrible  enemy,  the  Scythians,  who,  having  overrun  Asia  Id         h  d 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  648.     It  took  twenty-eight  years  t        p  1  th  m 
after  which  he  declared  war  against  the  Lydian  ASyatte     f      h 
received  and  protecled  some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  esc  p  d  f   m  th 
general  massacre  of  their  comrades.     A  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Halys,  was  terminated  bjr  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  601  b.  c*     The 
Medes  had  now  regained  their  importance,  for,  united  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Nabopolassar,  Ihey  had  destroyed  Nineveh,  635,  and  reduced  the 
Persians  to  subjection.     Cyaxares  I.  died  in  695,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  leaving  to  his  son  Astyag^s  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Asia.     In  his  time  Ae  history  of  Media  becomes  confused 
witli  that  of  Persia  and  of  Cyrus. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  frequent  revolutions  in  Aaa,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  limes,  were  never  beneficial  to  the  people.  Governmenu  often 
changed  hands,  but  the  form  was  always  the  same ;  and  all  except  that  efTected 
by  Alcsandor  were  the  work  of  powerful  nomad  Iribea.  Impelled  by  fortui- 
tous circumstancea  or  by  neeessily,  they  quilled  their  wild  abodes  lo  subjugate 
the  ferule  plains  of  Southern  Asia,  until,  enervated  by  the  luxury  and  etfe- 
minacy  of  their  new  subjeclB,  they  were  themselves  conquered  in  the  same 
manner.  This  conKderalmn  on  the  common  origin  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  accounts  for  their  vaat  extent,  Iheir  rapid  increase,  and  brief  duration. 

unlimited  despotism  which,  spiin^ng  from  the  rights  of  conquest,  was  por- 
pBiuaied,  because  the  very  extent  ofthe  empire  required,  for  the  interests  of 
the  prince  at  least,  a  simitar  government  lo  preserve  the  unity  of  iho  slate. 

PERSIA. 

Fehsis,  called  Elam  in  the  Scriptures,  received  its  name  from  the 
eldest  son  of  Shem.  Its  history  is  a  blank  down  U>  the  reign  of  Che- 
dorlaomer,  who,  about  a  century  before  the  presumed  time  in  which 
Ninus  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyrian  greatness,  had  already  carried 
his  victorious  arms  towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Asia.  _  The  power  of  the  Elamiles  yielded  to  that  of  Ninus  and 
Somiramis,  and  the  country  became  a  province  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Assyria.  They  aided  the  Medians  and  Babylonians  in  their  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  Sardanapalus,  but  were  still  dependent 
on  the  two  newly-formed  monarchies.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  weie 
distributed  among  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  although  the  extensive 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  embraced  the  former  people  within  its 
limits,  the  bonds  of  subjection  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  oppres- 
sive. Under  the  rule  of  the  Medea  the  condition  of  Persia  was  very 
little  changed.     Eastern  writers  have  endeavoured  lo  fill  up  the  void  in 
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m  oarlv  history ;  but  their  works,  composed  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
leunth  centuries  a,  d.,  are  little  more  ^an  a  web  of  fabulous  traditions. 
Their  testimony  can  haye  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  hislorica]  criti- 
cism, and  in  all  their  annals  die  only  persona^  who  appears  to  be 
really  historical  is  Jemaheed  or  Giamschid,  pcobably  the  Achsemenea 
whom  the  Greeks  counted  among  the  ancestors  of  Cyrus. 

At  the  epoch  of  their  subjection  to  the  Medes,  the  Persians  were  a 
mountain  race,  divided  into  ten  castes  or  tribes.  The  most  considerable 
were  the  Pasar^dte,  the  Maraphians,  and  Maspians,  all  composed  of 
nobles  and  warriors;  and  tiie  first,  of  whom  the  AchsmenidEe  were  a 
hrancb,  were  always  in  possession  of  the  g-ovemment.  Of  the  other 
tribes,  three  were  composed  of  labourers  anif  four  of  shepherds. 

Being  descended  from  Shem,  the  Elamitea  preserved  longer  their 
ancient  religion.  They  built  no  temples,  but  worshipped,  in  the  open 
air  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  sun  {Milhraa)  or  fire-  as  ^n 
emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.     They  also  venerated  the  s 

planets.     The  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Soiatsm)  la  t_^, 

to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Magian  doctrines :  botli  however  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Job,  The  former  is  perpetuated  in  Asia  by  the 
Paraees  and  Ghebers. 

The  Magian  doctrine  endeavoured  to  acconnt  for  the  existence  of  evil, 
by  tiie  notion  (afterwards  adopted  by  the  Manichees)  of  two  first  causes, 
principles  or  gods,  of  Good  and  Evi/.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Magi,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  Medes,  who  introduced  their  peculiar 
opinions  into  Persia,  lliis  doctrine  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster  or  Zer- 
dusht.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  ancient  authors ; 
but  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  ever  existed,  was 
bom  in  Media  about  the  same  time  as  Cyrus.  Sent  in  early  life  to 
Judiea,  he  studied  the  books  of  Moses  and  Solomon,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  concernina;  Cyrus,  Returning  to  his 
.  own  country,  he  retired  to  a  lonely  cavern,  in  which  he  wrote  the  Jtienla, 
or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  ^ndavesta,  from  being  written  in  the 
Zend  language,  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Parsees.  In  fliis  work,  which 
contains  tenets  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest  morals,  the  Two 
Principles  are  reduced  to  tne  rank  of  subordinate  angels,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ONI  independent  and  self-existing  deity  is  acknowledged,  as  also 
the  salvation  of  man  by  faith  from  the  power  of  Arimanes  or  Satan, 
These  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  Persia  by  the  nobler 
tribes  alone.  The  magi  preserved  the  sacred  fire  which  Zoroaster 
brought  to  Media,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  heaven. 
His  favourite  maxim  was,  that  evil  followed  good,  as  the  shadow  the 
substance. 

EGYPT, 

PsAMMRTicHus. — The  DerioJ  between  the  sixteenth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, although  disturbed  by  anarchy,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  ihe 
history  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  Holy  Scriptureswe  find  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  Egyptian  affairs,  such  as  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  ihe 
king's  daughter,  and  the  invasion  of  Judtea  by  Shisliak  in  971,  it.  c. 
The  tide  of  conquest  now  rolled  down  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  under 
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revolutions  followed,  until  Psainmetichus  of  Sals  oblained  tli'^  supremo 
power,  about  656  B.C.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  dodecarchy,  ot 
government  of  twelve  sovereign  princes,  among  whom  the  country  had 
been  divided,  C71.  Quarrels  springing  up  among  them,  they  expelled 
him,  but  he  soon  after  returned,  and,  aided  by  Greek  mercenaries,  put 
his  rivals  to  flight.  In  consideration  of  the  fidelity  and  military  services 
of  the  strangers  who  had  helped  him  to  his  throne,  he  keut  many  ot 
them  about  him  as  a  standing  army,  and  honoured  them  with  his  confi 
dence.  At  this  the  watrior-caste  took  umbrage,  and,  to  the  number  of 
200,000,  retired  into  Ethiopia.  In  his  reign  commerce  flourished,  and 
strangers  were  allowed  freely  to  visit  the  Egyptian  ports. 

The  accession  of  Psammeiichua  to  the  sola  sovereignly  of  Egypt  is  an  im- 
portant epoch,  and  the  termination  of  historical  uneettamty.  Greek  wrilera 
now  furnish  us  with  a  detailed  history  of  the  country,  no  longer  founded  on 
jieurative  inscriptions  or  aliesorical  iraditions;  and  henceforward  the  Scriptures 
sisogive  ua  the  names  and  cRaraclers  of  llie  Egyptian  princes,  whom  we  easily 
recognise  in  the  Greek  narratives.  In  this  reign  the  inlerprelera  becnina  a 
dialinct  class,  alphabetical  writing  came  into  general  use,  and  the  science  of 
hieroglyphics  was  gradually  forgotten.  Egypt  now  bacamB  and  coniinaed  a 
single  empire,  with  its  seat  of  govaroment  at  Memphis.  Down  Co  this  lime, 
no  Egyptian  king,  with  the  exception  of  Sesoslria,  had  appeared  animaiad  with 
a  military  spirit ;  but  alter  Psammetichns,  the  various  pnnces  fell  the  necessity 
of  becoming  warriors  and  creating  a  " ' 
administration  of  Panmnielichus  made  E^pl  flouria 

people  with  laies.  He  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and  formed  an  alliance  w — 
the  Athenians.  Although  his  subjects,  blinded  by  prejudice,  did  not  second 
his  estended  views,  he  is  not  the  less  one  of  the  moat  esumabla  sovereigns  thai 
ever  governed  the  nation. 

Phahaoh-Necho,  617-601. — The  son  and  successor  of  Psammetiehua 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  ruler  in  aiw  age.  He  formed  exten- 
sive plans  of  conquest;  subdued  all  Asia,  as  far  as  lie  Euphrates;  took 
Catchemish  (Circestuoi,)  the  key  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  placed  in 
it  a  strong  garrison  (610.)  His  march  through  Judah  was  opposed  by 
Josiah,  who  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  kingdom  trealed  as  a  subject 
country.  He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal, 
ninety-sis  miles  in  length ;  in  which  unsuccessful  labour  120,000  work- 
rnen  are  said  to  have  perished.*  At  bis  command  aPhcanician  ileet 
sailed  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  returned  in 
Ihret  years  by  the  Strsdls  of  Gibraltar,  twenty-one  centuries  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1407  a.  d.)  In  606 
Nebuchadnezzar  II,  defeated  and  pursued  the  Egyptian  monarch,  when 
all  bis  conquests  beyond  the  frontiers  were  lost.  Necho  died  after  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis,  601  B.ti 

GREECE. 

Draco, — The  example  of  Sparta,  and  their  own  internal  dissensions 
inspired  the  Athenians  witli  a  desire  for  a  regular  constitution,  the 
framing  of  which  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Draco,  chief  archon 

9.  tiut  turned  out  id  he  of  lillJe  practicul 

f  snr.ienl  writers  [i  too  poailive  againat 
I  times,  down  ID  tlie  pieaent  da;,  ta  cleac 
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tbat  year  (634,)  a  man  as  rigidly  severe  as  he  was  ii.fle^iibly  just.  Tlie 
code  he  drew  up  was  said  to  be  written  in  blood,  death  being  th".  penalty 
of  the  lowest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  crimes.  It  naturally  fell  into 
contempt  and  desuetude,  when  at  length  the  contests  of  the  arlstocratio 
parties,  and  the  better  regalation  of  the  religions  lYorship  by  the  Cretan 
Epimenides,  prepared  the  way  for  Solon.  From  the  three  classes,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  the  nobles,  labourers,  and  artisans, 
appear  to  have  been  derived  the  same  number  of  polidcal  factions  which 
now  divided  Athens.  The  mountaineers  or  Diacrians  advocated  an 
absolute  democracy;  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  Pedians, 
desired  an  aristocracy ;  while  the  Paralians,  who  dw«lt  along  the  shores, 
favoured  a  mixed  government,  in  which  the  people  had  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals.  The  intolerable  abuses  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  rapacity 
of  their  own  creditors,  drove  the  people  at  last  into  insurrection.  TTiey 
elected  a  chief,  threw  open  the  prisons,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands 
demanded  a  partition  of  the  land,  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  and  a  new 
order  of  government.  Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
when  Solon  was  chosen  archon,  and  appointed  supreme  arbiter  and 
legislator  of  the  republic,  594  B.  c. 

Messenian  Wabs.  —  A  trifling  quarrel  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messenians,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with  each  other,  gave  rise 
in  743  to  the  First  War  of  twenty  years,  which  ended  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.  Messenia,  lying  in  the  south-west  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  a  fertile  countiy  with  great  maritime  advantages.  The 
wise  Nestor  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  in  one  of  its  cities;  and  his 
descendants  were  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Dorian  followers  of  the 
Heraclidte.  The  people  were  a  simple,  agricultural  race,  but  not  defi- 
cient in  warlike  virtues.  In  the  year  773,  an  insult  offered  to  a  band 
of  Spartan  vii^ns  by  some  Messenian  youths,  led  to  the  first  serious 
misunderstanding  between  the  respecdve  states.  Hostilities  did  not 
break  out  until  thirty  years  after,  when  Polychares,  indignant  that 
punishment  had  not  been  inflicted  on  the  murderer  of  his  son,  in  a  wild 
spirit  of  retaliation  killed  several  Laced temonians,  743.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  Messenia,  Aristodemus  hav- 
ing restored  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  countrymen  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ithome,  730,  he  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne,  and  made  frequent  and  destructive  incursions  into  the 
Laconian  territory,  in  725,  the  Spartans  prepared  for  a  decisive  strug- 
gle, but  it  was  prolonged  until  733,  when  Aristodemus  had  fallen  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  his  immolated  child.  Ithome  was  taken 
and  rased  to  the  ground ;  the  Messenians  were  condemned  to  a  yearly 
tribute  of  half  their  crops,  and  to  be  present  in  deep  mourning  at  the 
interment  of  the  Spartan  kings.  For  thirty-nine  years  they  remained  in 
subjection,  when  the  Second  War  broke  out,  685,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  famous  Arislomenea,  whose  adventures  are  so  romantic  as  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  whole  hislo^  of  his  campaigns.  The  Spartans,  headed 
by  the  lame  Athenian  schoolmaster  Tyrtffus,  and  cheered  by  bis  songs 
were  eventually  successful,  afier  besieging  the  stronghold  of  Ira  during 
eleven  years;  and  the  Messenians  who  did  not  abandon  their  country, 
made  a  numerous  addition  to  the  Helots  or  Laconian  slaves.  Aristo- 
mec.es  escaped,  and  died  at  Rhodes.     He  was  the  worthy  precursor  of 
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Epaminondas,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  in  history  two  nobler  and  purer 
cliaracters   than   these   two    great  men.     The   Third  Messenian  war 
aceiirred  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  terminated  by  the  surrender 
of  Ithome. 
Read;  Bidwer's  Athens,  book  I,  chap.  vi.  4  16;  and  Travels  of  AnacharaiB, 

The  colony  of  Tarenlum  in  Italy  was  founded  shordy  after  the  first  Mea- 
senian  war,  by  the  PaTtheniiB  irom  Sparta,  707,  a  mixed  race  of  Spartan  and 
LacedEBmonian  blood,  who  had  tavolied  because  iheir  legai  illegitimacy 
excluded  (hem  from  citizenship. 

In  Lacediemon,  during  these  wars,  the  Ejphori  had  been  created  as 
vicegerents  of  the  kings,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  the  soTe- 
leigntiesofJudahand  Israel  were  falling  into  ruin,  the  states  of  Greece 
were  gradually  preparing  for  their  glorious  course  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal greatness.  At  this  time  Massilia  (Marseilles),  Byzantium,  and 
Cyrene,  were  founded ;  and  the  Gauls  established  themselves  in  Northern 
Italy. 

ROME. 

HoRATii  AND  CuRiATii,  B,  c.  667. — Numa  was  succeeded  by  TuUua 
Hostilius  (679),  who  sought  to  rival  the  miliiary  glory  of  Romulus. 
In  a  war  against  the  Albans  took  place  the  celebrated  combat  between 
the  champtons  of  Rome  and  those  of  Alba,  the  three  Horatii  and  ^e 
three  Curiatii.  The  former  were  victorious,  the  city  of  Alba  was  laid 
waste,  and  the  population  transferred  to  Rome,  which  thus  became  the 
capital  of  the  united  nations.  On  the  death  of  Hostilius,  which  was 
occasioned  by  lightning,  Ancus  MarCius  was  elected  king,  640  b.  c. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Numa,  whose  religious  institutions  he  attempted 
to  revive ;  and  although  not  unsuccessful  in  war,  he  derived  the  title  of 
"  the  Good"  from  his  works  of  peace.  He  raised  temples,  instituted  the 
felial  law,  fortified  the  city,  enlarged  its  territorial  possessions,  dug 
quarries,  formed  salt-works,  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  commerce  and  maritime 
power, 

Tarijuin  the  Elder,  or  Pi-tacus,  616  e.  c,  was  an  Etrurian  of  Greek 
extraction;  and  his  genius,  education,  and  wealth,  were  the  cause  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Ancus.  He  defeated  the  Latins  and  Sahines, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  early  Rome,  and  first  assumed  the  regal /nace» 
and  purple  robe.  He  also  increased  the  number  of  the  senate  to  300. 
Among  his  public  works  are  the  vast  sewers,  which  exist  uninjured  to 
the  present  day.  He  laid  out  the  Circus  and  the  Forum,  and  began  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of  massy  stones.  He  died  a  violent  death, 
578  B.  c. 

OasEEViTiOV.  —  Although  the  personal  existence  of  Romulns  may  he 
rejected,  and  the  history  of  Numa  doubted,  there  are  some  things  in  that  of 
Tullus  HostihuB  which  bear  the  mark  of  truth,  however  diaguised  by  iheir 
legendary  form.  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  with  whom  the  Romans, 
as  living  in  the  Lalin  lerrilory,  may  have  been  allied.  The  tribe  Luieres  was 
added  to  the  patrician  body,  as  disiinci  irom  the  plebeian  estate.  With  Ancus, 
a  new  order  of  citizens,  the  i'ieSi,  appears  —  a  class  of  men  personally  inde- 
pendent, but  not  sharing  in  the  government. 
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JcnsA.— 53S,  End  of  ihe  Captivily.— 515,  Second  Temple  built. 
AssiBiA  p"*'  NebnchadnezKsr.— 570.  Loses  his  Reason,— 538,  Belshnzzar- 
ind    J 


VEnd  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
561,  Cyrus  eleoled  King.— 559,  Aids  Cyaiares,— 538,   Babylon 
taken,— 5S9,  Cambysea.— 521,  Darius. 
EoYPT,— 594,  Apriea.— 569,  Amnais.— 525,  Paammenitus,  lasl  nalive  king. 
Greece,- 594,  Solon,  archon— S60,  Pisistralus.— 514,  Hormodiua  and  Aria- 

togilon. 
Rome.— 578,  Serrius  Tulljua.— 534,  Tarquin  11.-509,  Consuls— Conelilution 

of  Kome. 
CniNi.— 550,  Confucius  born. 
LiTEEAniBE.— The  Seveh  Wise  Men  ;  Miranermua,  Thespis,  .^aop,  Theog- 

nis,  Pytbogoras,  Anacreon. 
DiscoTERiEs,-Gcograp/Hcai  Maps ;  Terrestrial,  Globes,  by  Anaiimander,— 

560,  Marbh  employed  (at  Athens)  far  Staluet.—5iO,  Monochord.  Ter-estrial 

Mevolutioa,  by  PylhagoraB— 552,  Coriatl.ian   Capital,  by   Callimachua,- 

530,  Stin-diali,  by  Anaximojies  of  Miklus. 

JUDiEA. 

In  603,  Jehoiakim,  relying'  upon  the  support  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
tevolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  immediately  sent  an  army  into 
Judffa.  He  followed  in  person  in  5^9,  when  he  killed  the  king  as  a 
rebel,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  fields  unburied  ;  thus  fulfilling  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah,  xxii.  19.  Jehoiachin  was  then  placed  on  the 
throne,  from  which  he  was  dragged  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  led 
captiye  to  Babylon,  togetherwith  more  than  10,000  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Ezekiei  was  now  a 
second  time  carried  away  into  bondage ;  Jeremiah  remained  behind  to 
console,  but  in  vain,  the  remnant  of  the  people.  Zedekiah,  the  uncle 
of  tlie  deposed  prince,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  but  he  proved  more 
wicked  than  his  predecessors.  In  590,  being  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  revolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  by  this  conqueror.  His  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Ho|)liTa 
proved  of  no  avail:  the  Egyptian  ruler  retired  before  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  immediatehr  blockaded  Jerusalem.  The  denunciations  of  Jere- 
miah, which  had  filled  the  city  with  consternation,  conld  not  ward  off 
the  impending  fate ;  and  after  the  city  had  endured  the  worst  calamities 
of  hunger,  it  was  taken  in  a  nightaltack,  and  given  up  to  fire  and  sword, 
588  B,  c.  The  degraded  king  having  seen  his  wives  and  children  slain 
before  his  face  h  d  h  s  pyes  put  out,  and  in  that  miserable  condition 
a  foreign  prison  to  be  a  living  testimony  of  the  traib  of 
.  .  [Jerem  xxiv  8  swii.  19.  Ezehiel,  xii.  13.]  All  the 
iw'ish  people  were  transported  to  Babylon,  the  poorest  class  alone 
being  left  to  cull  vate  the  land.  During  fifty-two  years,  the  sacred 
metropolis  renamed  in  the  sale  in  which  Nebuzar-adan  had  left  it; 
that  is,  until  it  vas  rebu  t  by  the  Jews,  who  were  allowed  to  return 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  53b 
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yEco.-iD  Temple. — In  llie  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  Persian  con 
([ueror  allowed  a  colony  of  Jews,  imder  Zerubbabel,  of  the  family  of 
David,  to  return  U>  the  land  of  llieir  forefelhers,  536  a.  c.  They  did  not 
exceed  50,000,  the  more  wealthy  poition  preferring  to  remain  in  tran 
quillity  and  ease  in  Babylon,  where  they  had  become  very  numerous. 
The  building  of  the  temple,  which  occupied  many  years,  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  tlie  colony  was  a  source  of 
expense.  But  it  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
515. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  entirely  cared  the  descendants  of  Jacob  of 
their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  they  never  after  swerved  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  From  this  period  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Jews,  having  been  displaced  by  the  Chaldee, 
varying  little  from  it,  and  in  which  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
written.  This  gradually  charged  into  the  SyrvChaldaic,  the  Jewish 
tongue  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Kemirks.— In  einmining  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  chosen  people,  we 
shall  find  conlinuallj'  frash  subjects  of  admiralion.  After  having  renewed  lo 
Abraham  the  promise  which  fie  had  made  lo  our  general  faiher  Adam  ;  after 
having  announced  to  the  holy  pairiarch,  as  the  recompense. of  his  failh  and 
virtue,  that  from  him  and  his  son  Isaac  should  one  day  be  bom  ihat  holy  Being 

the  expectation  of  his  poslerily  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  after  having 

multiplied  the  race  of  Israel,  God  eelecled  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (he  house 
of  Jesee,  the  father  of  David,  aa  thai  from  which  the  Messiah  was  lo  spring. 
In  spite  of  the  deplorable  revolution  which  separated  the  ten  rebel  tribes  from 
ihai  of  Judah;  in  spite  of  (he  backshdings  of  most  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Rehoboam;  in  spile  of  the  calamities  which  God  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
which  seemed  lo  threaten  the  complete  extinction  of  their  house,  the  femUy  of 
David  alill  survived  on  the  throne,  while  ihal  of  Israel  was  continually  occu- 
pied by  new  familiea.  A  slill  more  admirable  sight  is  that  alternation  of  glory 
and  humiliation,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ihe  almost  invariable  accompam- 
menla  of  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  monarch  and  people  of  Judah.  Thus 
lbs  proceedings  of  that  Providence  which,  often  with  profoond  and  secret 
views,  is  hidden  from  our  eyea.  are  made  a  continual  proof  of  the  watchfulness 
of  God  over  his  people,  an  ever-visible  manifestation  of  hia  designs  loward 
them  and  ihe  surrounding  nations,  and  ihe  most  striking  demonstradon  of  his 
sovereign  power,  vrisdom,  and  justice. 

MoHBECAi  AND  EsTHEK. — AhasueruB,  king  of  Persia  (either  Xerxei 
or  Artaxerses  Longiraanus),  divorced  his  wife  Vashti,  and  supplied  her 
place  by  tile  pious  and  amiable  Esther,  niece  of  Mordecai  tiie  Jew.  As 
the  fortune  and  credit  of  the  uncle  increased,  that  of  Haman  the  iavoorile 
and  chief  minister  declined.  He  therefore  meditated  the  total  destroc- 
tioii  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  their  happy  deliverance,  by  the  firmness 
of  Estiier,  is  still  yearly  commemorated  by  the  feast  of  Purim.  Haman 
fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  his  enemies,  and  was  hung  on  the 
gibbet  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

ASSYRIA. 
Nbbuchatnebzar,  604-561  b,  c— This  monarch's  reign  comprehends 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Ch aid reo-Baby Ionian  empire.  This 
goWen  head  of  the  prophetic  image  conquered  Palestine,  Idumea, 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  utteriy  destroyed  the  Syrian  power,  and  subjugated 
Persia.  He  had  already  taken  most  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  when  the 
Tyriana  retired  from  their  city  on  the  mainland  to  the  adjoining  islet,  on 
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which  tlieir  more  modem  capital  was  built.  Among  other  changes,  this 
people  allered  their  form  of  government,  and  appointed  Judges  in  the 
place  of  a  king.  Egypt  suffered  next  at  the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  he 
Bpread  fire  ano  sword  from  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Re- 
turning tfl  Babylon,  he  patronised  the  arts,  commerce,  and  industry; 
and  completed  those  masterpieces  of  giganUc  architecture,  which  may 
wiUi  greater  probability  be  attributed  to  him  than  to  any  of  h' 


gers  could  not  explain.  In  accordance  with  the  prediction,  for  st 
years  he  was  afilicled  with  hypochondriacal  madness  {lycanlhropy') ; 
fancying  himself  transformed  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner 
of  cattle.  His  reason  returning  to  him,  563  b.  c,  he  remounted  the 
throne,  when,  for  a  short  time,  he  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  and 
dying  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Assy- 
rians as  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  kings.  But  Evil-Merodach,  his 
eon,  who  was  weak  and  tyrannical,  soon  rendered  himself  cJious  by 
his  cruelty  and  debauchery.  While  regent  during  his  father's  madness, 
he  committed  so  many  excesses,  that  the  latter,  on  his  recovery,  was 
compelled  to  imprison  him,  although  without  any  hope  of  his  being 
corrected  by  such  chastisement  He  was  not  without  some  good  gualS 
ties,  and  history  records  witli  pleasure  one  trait  of  humanity  in  him  — 
he  liberated  Jehoiachtn  from  Uie  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
thirty-seven  years.  Neriglissar  ascended  a  throne  which  he  had  stained 
by  the  murder  of  his  bro&er-in-law,  559.  This  warlike  prince  infused 
new  vigour  into  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  He  subdued  Hyreania ; 
carried  his  victorious  arnis  into  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Cicesus  against  the  rising  power  of  Media.  He  fell  in  a 
baltle  which  he  waged  with  Cvrus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Laborasoarchad,  555,  who  was  slain  by  his  subjects  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months.  The  royal  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Labynetus, 
known  also  as  Nabonadius,  Naboandel,  and  Belshazzar.  While  the 
king  ^ve  himself  up  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  his  mother,  the  wise 
Nitocns,  the  true  Semiramis,  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm 
.land.  By  her  management,  Babylon  was  fortified  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Medes,  and  an  alliance  renewed  with  the  king  of  Lydia  against 
the  menacing  progress  of  the  Persian  prince.  They  collected  an  army 
of  430,000  men,  which  was  defeatecf  at  Thymbra,  545.  About  five 
veais  later,  Babylon  was  invested  by  Cyrus,  and  taken  by  a  remarkable 
stratagem,  on  that  fatal  night  when  the  mysterious  writing  on  ihe  wall 
told  that  the  "  kingdom  was  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians," fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


The  name  o 


to  many  different  sovereigns.    Evil-Merodach,  and  not  Neriglissar,  is  „ 

have  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Medes  i  and  Belshazzar  was  his  immednte 
snccesaor.  Hnlea  disputes  iha  slateraent  which  makes  Babylon  lo  have  been 
taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  on  the  same  night  thai  Belshamar  was  slain, 
and  conaders  that  he  fell  in  a  conspiracy  ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of  hi=  son 
Laborasoarchad,  nine  months  after,  the  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  Danua 
the  Mede  (Cyaxarea)  peaceably  succeeded.  Nabonadiua  had  been  appointed 
viceroy;  he  revolted  against  Cyrua,  551,  who,  otherwise  occupied,  deferred 
his  attack  on  Babylon  until  536,  wbidihe  dien  took  by  a  remarkable  stratagem 
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Crnus  THE  Gbkat. — After  the  taking;  of  Babylon,*  Cyaxarea  It. 
(Darias  the  Medef)  divided  his  vast  states  into  a  hundred  and  twenty 
satrapies,  and  made  them  accountable  to  three  ministers,  of  whom 
Daniel  was  one.  The  Persian  and  Median  nobles,  jealous  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  foreigner,  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by  thai  plot  whiuh  ended 
by  his  being  thrown  into  the  lions'  den,  and  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  fury  of  the  hungry  beasia.  This  striking  testirnony  of  Al- 
mighty power  was  followed  by  a  decree,  in  which  the  monarch  acknow- 
led^d  the  God  of  the  prophet.  This  act  was  the  precursor  of  the  edict 
which  his  successor  published  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  Cyaxares  died  In  536,  leaving  all  his  dominions  to  his 
nephew  Cyrus,  who  inherited  about  the  same  time  the  sceptre  of  his 
father  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  lerrainalion  of  the 
Jewish  captivity,  when  Zerubbabel,  as  prince  of  Judah,  returned  to 
Palestine,  accompanied  with  about  50,000  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Levi.  Cyrns  reigned  seven  years  over  all  Asia,  and  died 
530  B.  c.  His  military  and  political  career  began  about  560,  when  he 
first  quitted  Persia  wifli  the  command  of  an  army. — Thus  far  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  has  been  followed ;  the  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Greek  historians 

Astya^s,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaiares  I.,  king  of  the  Medes, 
was  an  indolent,  Buperstitious,  and  cruel  prince.  His  grandson  Cyrus, 
by  his  daughter  Mandane,  was  ordered  to  be  exposed,  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  an  oracle ;  hut  the  future  monarch  of  Asia  was,  like  another 
Paris  or  CEdipus,  preserved  by  the  humanity  of  a  shepherd.  Arrived  at 
maturity,  he  uirew  off  the  Median  yoke  and  defeated  Crissus,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  prince.  He  afterwards  made 
rapid  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  took  Babylon  after  a  siesn  of  two 
years,  by  turning  the  current  of  the  river,  and  entering  by  it 
channel.:}^     Previously  to  h  s  ma    h       aga  nat  tlie  ScyUiiar 


th  him  tbe  dynasty  bee  m  C            a  I.,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  sue 

peaKalily  to  the  throne      H  ce  ded  by  Aatya^es.  and  Asl^nges  by 

IS  IF.,  also  CDlled  Darlu      h    Med  d      nhoee  rsign  Daniel  continued  to 

,    This  Cyaxares  II.,  on  h     d          w  ed  h     dominions  to  bis  nephen  Cyrus, 

oinied  a  viceroy  loadmi           uff  rs  Cjrus  should  himself  lalie  possession 

Krone.    The  viceroy  revolted,  and  i(  ivas  In  reducing;  bim  to  subjeclion  that 
xecuted  tiis  famous  slrntageni  ibi  entering  Babylon.— Am.  Ed.] 


Nimrad  nnrl  enlargsrt  by  Belus ;  thai  S^niitamis  ImproceiFand  adorntrl  "withteauliful 
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□ated  his  son  Cambyses  to  succeed  him,  and  admitted  him  to  a  share  of 
the  regal  powet.  After  a  few  partial  successes,  he  perialied  in  battle, 
dm)  hia  dead  body  was  mutilated  by  order  of  the  Scythiun  queen, 
Tomyris. 

Three  Greek  historians  hnvs  furnished  us  with  the  parlicolarg  of  the  life 
of  the  Great  Cyrus,  namely,  Herodotus,  born  about  484  b.  c.  ;  Ctcaias.  who 
was,  daring  aevenieen  years,  the  chief  physician  of  the  mother  of  Arlaxerxes 
Mnemon;  and  Xenophon,  who  fought  at  Cunaxa  under  Cyrus  the  younger. 
Next  10  (he  Scripture  narration  that  of  Herodotus  has  been  preferred,  irom 
(he  impoaaibilhy  of  combining  their  several  histories  in  one  complele  whole. 
For  instance,  Herodotus  and  Cteaaa  enlirely  omit  the  reign  of  Cya.YarBs  II., 
son  of  Astyages,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Xenophon,  and  attested  by  Scripture ; 
Clesias  makes  no  menlion  of  ihe  taking  of  Babylon,  confirmed  by  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  the  Old  Teatament.  1  he  bioEraphy  by  Xenophon  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  fiction,  not  unhke  the  modern  hisiorical  romance,  ia 
which  Cyrus  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  lessons  of  morality  intended  lo  be  con- 
veyed by  the  writer.  The  dominions  of  this  remarkable  kingBSlonded  from 
the  Mechterranoan  and  Egypt  lo  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Ethiopia  to  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Brerewood  estimates  the  wealth  he  acquir.'d  by 
his  conquests  at  1S6J  millions  sterling.  The  eilraordinary  prophecies  con- 
cerning him  contained  in  Ihe  holy  Scripiutes,  and  which  were  not  unknown  lo 
him.  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  powerful  ellect  on  his 
inind;  and  Dr.  Hales  concludes,  that  he  lived  and  died  Ihe  death  of  the 
righteous. 

Cambyses  (529),  the  eldest  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne ;  Smerdis,  the  younger,  became  governor  of  Bactria.  The  former 
invaded  and  subjugated  Egypt  in  the  space  of  six  months.  He  formed 
ttie  project  of  subduing  Carthage,  conquering  Ethiopia,  and  seizing 
upon  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  hot  his  expeditions  were  unfor- 
tunate, and  his  armies  perished  in  the  sand  of  the  deserts.  These  dis- 
asters initated  a  character  naturally  impetuous ;  and  hence,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Egyptians,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  bull 
Apis,  scourged  the  priests,  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated,  and 
infiicted  a  hlow  upon  his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife,  which  proved 
tktal.  The  end  of  his  reign  was  menaced  by  a  singular  conspiracy. 
While  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  heard  that  the  Magi  had  elevated 
an  impostor,  Smerdis,  to  tlie  throne,  as  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  Leaping  hastily  upon  his  horse  as  the  news  was 
told  him,  the  scabbard  fell  from  his  sword,  whereby  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died,  521  b.  c.  Tiie  imposture  was  speedily 
discovered,  the  pretender  was  put  to  death,  and  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  Magi  took  place.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  give  credit 
to  all  tliat  is  related  of  Cambyses,  since  our  information  is  derived 
chiefly  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests. 

Darius  I.  Hvstaspes,  55i. — When  this  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Achiemenides  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  seven  coadjutors.  In  the 
destruction  of  Smerdis.  the  usurping  magian,  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honours.  They  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  king;  they 
wore  distinctive  caps,  and  had  the  priority  of  speeeoh  in  council. 
Darius,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  political  v/isdom,  inferior  to  Cyrus 
alone  of  all  the  Persian  kin^,  favoured  the  Jews,  and  allowed  the  Tern 
pie  10  be  completed,  515.  Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  was  recovered 
after  a  long  siege  by  the  devotion  of  Zopyrus.  He  broke  up  the  Ionian 
confederation,  established  hia  sovereignly  over  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
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in  Western  India,  and  in  Africa,  but  w 
Bion,  513.  In  Greece,  his  troops  wei 
field  of  Maratiion,  490. 

During  this  reign,  the  Persians  forsook  their  nomad  life,  and  coii- 
tinaed  the  building  of  the  Persepolitan  palace,  which  was  be^un  by 
Cynis  and  completed  by  Xerxes.  Although  Darius  weakened  the 
empire  by  his  foreign  wars,  he  improved  its  internal  organisation  by 
dividing  it  into  twenty  aatrapies,  corresponding  with  the  various  tribu- 
tary races,  and  by  imposing  a  regular  las  instead  of  the  voluntary  gifts 
which  each  province  nad  hitherto  contributed.*  He  expired  48o  b.  <■., 
after  nominating  for  his  successor,  Xerxes  I.,  grandson  of  Cyrus,  and 
son  of  his  second  wife,  the  celebrated  Atosaa. 

EGYPT. 
PsAMMis,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Necho  (COl), 
perished  in  the  sisth  year  of  his  reign,  immediately  after  an  expedition 
into  Ethiopia.  His  successor  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophia  of  Scripture, 
planned  tlie  conquest  of  Asia,  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval  battle 
with  the  Tyrians,  reduced  nearly  all  Phtenicia  and  Palestine,  but  failed 
in  his  expedition  against  Cyrene.  His  subjects  being  averse  to  foreign 
wars  carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  revolted  against  him,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Amasls,  an  officer  alike  popular  with  the  people  and  the 
army.  The  king  retired  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  long  maintained  his 
power,  while  the  usurper  was  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Availing  himself  of  this  civil  war,  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  invaded  and 
devastated  Egypt,  which  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  ravages 
during  tiie  next  forty  years,     Apries  was  at  last  defeated,  and  taken 

Erisoner,  when  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  With 
im  terminated  the  family  of  Psammetichus,  569  B.C.  [See  Ezekiel, 
sxix.]  Amasis  contrived  by  conciliating  the  priests  to  strengthen  him- 
self on  the  throne.  He  married  a  Greek  woman,  and  permitted  her 
countrymen  to  establish  a  factory  at  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  branch 
of  theNile.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
of  Delphi,  and  was  the  only  Egyptian  king  who  subdued  Cyprus. 
Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Tliales,  are  supposed  to  have  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  during  this  reign,;  and  assuredly,  that  country  was  never 
more  happy  than  under  his  government.  He  restored  the  division  into 
name! ;  revived  many  ancient  regulations,  which  had  fallen  Into  nedect 
during  the  preceding  troubles ;  and  instituted  a  yearly  census  of  all  his 
subjects.  He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  died  just  as  Cambyses  was 
preparing  to  invade  his  kingdom. 

Six  months  after  Psamraenitus  had  ascended  the  throne,  535,  a  Per- 
sian army  invaded  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  A  single 
battie  before  Pelnsium  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  shortiy 
after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  put  to  death.     Witli 

•  The  taiM  pnid  in  money,  and  tnlletted  by  the  satraps  for  the  kinr»  privy-purse, 
aQiounted  to  nearly  Ihree  millions  and  a  bairof  il«rling  money.   Besides  whlcb,  Uie  pro. 

were'persepoliH.Susarand  Pasargada.    The  gold  nnd  silver  amaaseit  in  the  f.)rm  ot 
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mill  perished  the  26th  royal  race  that  had  governed  the  courniy  since 
Menes.  It  remained  subject  to  Persia,  with  few  exceptions,  until  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  on  whose  death  a  new  monarch;  arose,  founded 
by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  333  b.  c,  which  snhsisted  until  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  30  B.C.,  when  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus 
was  the  prophecy  of  Ezekie!  fulfilled — there  g/ucllhe  no  more  a  prime  nf 
ihe  land  of  Egypt.  It  has  ever  since  been  governed  by  foreign  rulers, 
— Komans,  Saracens,  Mamelukes,  and  Turl^. 

GREECE. 

Soi.oN  of  Salamis,  who  was  elected  archon  of  Athens,  594  b.  c,  had 
the  difficult  task  of  reconciline  opposing  factions,  and  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  state.  He  divided  the  people  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  democracy  which 
was  afterwards  the  cause  of  so  much  unmingled  evil.  The  ihdes,  or 
lowest  class,  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  slalion  in  history  than  the 
higher  ones,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  resided  in  their  assemblies, 
and  they  filled  nearly  every  office  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  checks 
on  the  mischief  incidental  to  all  popular  meetings  were  the  Senate  of 
iOQ  (afterwards  500),  and  the  court  of  Areopagus;  the  first  consisting 
of  aged,  wealthy,  and  respectable  citizens ;  the  other  forming  the  true 
aristocracy  of  Athena,  whose  degradation  by  Ephialtes,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  was  considered  by  Isocrates  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
demoralization  which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  state. 

Solon  begun  with  the  abolitinn  of  sll  debts,  the  reduction  of  the  rale  of 
interest  to  12  per  cent.,  and  by  enacticig  that  the  insolvent  debtor  should  neither 
be  reduced  to  slavery  by  his  creditors,  nor  be  compelled  to  sell  his  children. 
He  next  declared  the  sovereign  power  totefflde  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
which  alone  had  the  power  of  decUring  war  and  making  peace,  of  forming 
alliances,  of  electing  generals  and  magistrates,  and  of  conlrolhng  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  respective  duties.  — The  citizens  were  divided  inio/imr 
classes :  the  first  comprehended  those  whose  estates  were  of  the  yearly  value 
of  about  £500  (penWJawiDoierfinini);  the  second  were  the  knights  who  possessed 
a  yearly  revenue  of  £3(X) ;  the  lejigitm,  who  had  a  yoke  of  oxen,  formed  the 
third  class;  the  fonrlh,  and  most  numerous,  comprised  all  of  inferior  property. 
The  seventy-four  canlonsJitonO  wr-  -■■"  — ■-■ ' ■■•■  ■->• -■  — ■•  -■'■- 


Thepi 


strangers,  v 


annual  ttibute.    The  slaves 

ler  part  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  which,  although  itieir  number 
,000,  they  never  revolted,  as  in  Sparta,  lo  recover  th( ' 


any 


hey  never  revolted,  as  in  Bparia,  lo  recover  tlieir  liberty.  The  hatred 
which  the  lower  cbisses  of  Greece  and  Rome  bore  lo  the  rich,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  which  prevented  these  two 
estrenies  in  the  social  scale  from  having  common  interests.  The  wealthy  nos- 
eessor  ot^  slaves  could  dispense  with  the  labour  of  the  poor,  who  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  fortune  of  their  fellow- citizen.  Together  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  ChristiBnity  has  extinguished  the  haired  between  the  different 
orders  of  society. 

Consult ;  Gillies'fl  History  of  Greece ; — Travels  of  Anacharsis  ;— Boeckh'a 
Economy  of  Athens. 

PisiSTRA-Tirs. — When  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  he  found  it  still  agitated  by  its  former  dissensions,  which 
did  not  cease  until  Pislstratus,  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  found  himself 
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able  to  seize  upon  Ihe  chief  power,  560  n.  c.  He  had  previously  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  taliing  of  Salaniis  ;  and  ]iy  his  eloquence  and 
affability  he  ffaineJ  all  hearts,  in  despite  of  the  violent  opjioaition  of  the 
lawgiver.  He  increased  the  body-j[uard  which  Ihe  confiding  people  had 
granted  him,  ^ot  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  drove  oat  his  antagonists. 
After  five  or  six  years,  this  leader  of  the  mountain-faction  was  expelled 
oy  Lycurgus,  the  head  of  the  wealthy  nobles  of  the  plains,  in  nnion 
with  the  exiled  Alcmseonids.  But  he  returned  about  554  a.  c,  more 
powerful  than  before,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Megacles,  the 
chief  of  the  moderate  party  on  the  coast.  His  second  tyranny  lasted 
scarcely  a  year,  when  he  was  again  compelled  to  fiee  by  the  insulted 
family  of  his  wife,  553 ;  but  making  a  second  appearance  about  543,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances,  money,  and  auxiliary  troops.  He 
was  a  good  ruler,  and  Athens  floorislied  under  his  government;  hence 
Solon  remarked  of  him,  that  he  wa*  the  best  of  tyrants,*  and  without 
a  vice,  save  ambition.  He  ended  his  days  peaceably  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  power,  527,  after  having  patronised  letters,  founded  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  laid  out  tne  gardens  of  the  Lyceum,  and  pub- 
lished the  scattered  poems  of  Homer.  Thespis  first  exliibited  his  rude 
tragedies  in  535. 

HiRMODius  AND  Ahlstoritos  -Pisistratus  left  three  sons,  Hippar- 
chus,  Hippias,  and  Thessalus.  The  first  was  a  virtuous  ruler;  he  pr.> 
tected  the  arts,  and  entertained  Anacreon  and  Simonides  at  his  couil. 
Private  revenge  stimulated  the  political  feelings  of  Harmodius  anil 
Arisiogiton;  and  Hipparcbua,  who,  as  Plato  said,  recalled  the  days  of 
Saturn,  felt  beneath  their  dag^rs  at  a  public  festival,  514.  Hippias, 
the  second  brother,  now  reigned  by  terror ;  and  the  Athenians,  applying 
to  the  Spartans  for  assistance,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  exiled  Ale- 
mJeonidsB,  5i0.  The  tyrant  was  deposed,  and  fled  to  Persia,  which 
event  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Remakks. — The  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honours  lo  the  memory  of 
Hnrmodius  and  Aristogilon ;  ihey  were  revered  as  demigoda  ;  and  at  all  public 
festivals,  songs  were  sung  in  their  honour.  Bu(  religion  and  morality  unite  in 
condemning  the  exaggerated  eulogiums  which  have  been  pnased  an  these  two 
"  viclims  of  tyranny  and  martyrs  of  liberty,"  as  they  have  been  called,  for 
neither  of  these  honourable  titles  belongs  to  them.  A  personal  insult,  an 
infamous  jealousy,  armed  these  two  friends  agcunsi  Hipparchus;  It  was  in  llie 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence  that  Harmodius  was  slain  by  ihe 

Suards  of  the  unfortunate  Hipparchus ;  and  il  was  as  an  avenger  of  his  mur 
ered  brother,  and  a  vindicator  of  the  laws  that  Aristogilon  was  put  to  death. 
If  we  descend  to  the  details  of  h'  n  '  n  we  sh^l  see  the  sword  of  the 
assassin  perfidiously  concealed  wi  h  w  ah  my  le,  and  Arisiogiton  denounc- 
ing innocent  persons.  These  ar  wh  h  w  muse  in  juslicB  denominate 
crimes,  in  spite  of  the  eloquen  mm  d  so  many  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  Thucydides  forms  m  y  iceplion  lo  this  inconsiderale 
enlhusiasm. 


'09  applied  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks  lo  Hime  kinfs  who  liad 
supreme  power.  In  tlie  pngudice  of  Ihe  legiliuiale  heir,  or 
10  |«oplB.  In  modern  ages  ll  Is  appnwrjalBd  lo  cruel  and 
•ecome  a  term  of  the  greatest  ignominy  and  delHtslion. 
as  a  tynnt  in  boib  Ihe  ancient  and  modern  ei^ificationi 
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staie  was  laid  at  the  inercj  of  hii  unprincipled  populace,  by  dividing 
the  original  four  tribes  into  ten,  which  were  again  aabdivided  into  100 
(or  170)  deimt.  The  nnraber  of  the  Senate  was  also  increased  to  500 ; 
many  new  citizens  were  made ;  aliens  were  admitted ;  and  slaves  wera 
freed.  By  Clisthenea,  the  vote  by  (atraeism  was  introduced.  Isagoras 
appealed  to  Sparta,  but  without  success,  and  the  Assembly  remained 
triumphant, — a  democracy,  not  composed  of  sober,  simple-minded  hus- 
bandmen, as  Solon  contemplated,  but  of  uninslructed  and  desperate 
masses  of  men,  ready  at  the  beck  of  every  seditious  demagogue  to  indulge 
in  violence  and  tumult. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Athens,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  its 
tyrants,  humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  punished  the  insolence  of  the 
Uhalcidiana,  contended  not  ingloriously  with  the  people  of  jEgina,  and 
braved  the  jealousy  of  Lacediemon,  at  the  same  lime  that,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  its  enemies,  the  city  was  embellished  with  new  monu- 
ments, and  preserved  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  the  influence  which 
the  Pisislratidie  had  begun  to  enjoy  there  by  means  of  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Hellespont.  The  family  of  Miltiades  reigned  at  Cardia, 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  taught  the  barbarians  to  respect  the 
name  of  his  countrjy. 

Lacedffiraon  dunng  this  period  was  far  from  acting  so  great  a  paij. 
The  brave  but  unscrupulous  Cleomenes,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
6i5,  conquered  the  Argives  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  set  on  fire  a  sacred 
wood  in  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.     Th        p  t  1    t  A  g 
was  saved  by  Uie  skilful  defence  of  Telesilla,  not  1  1  bra   d  f  r 

her  courage  than  for  her  poetical  talents.  The  d  ff 
which  Cleomenes  conducted  in  Attica,  at  one  tim 
another  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pisistratidte,  are  som  y 
the  disgraceful  expedition  against  Argos. 

Seven  Wise  Men. — Solon,  the  legislator,  was  one  of  h   f  m       w 
of  Greece.    I'he  rest  were  Thalea  of  Miletus,  586 ;  Buib  of  Frieiie, 
Chilo  of  Lacediemon,  5S6 :  Pillacus  of  Mitylene,  569  ;  Cleabulus  of  Rl 

536;  Periander  of  Corinth,  585.    The  last  of  these  had  no  claim  ti.    

honourable  title,  eicept  lbs  merit  of  having  patronised  men  of  genius  and 
virtue.  The  number  is  Bomelimes  increased  by  ih"  -"^■^--  -■■-'--  '■--■-^- 
Anacharsis,  and  the  Cretan  Epimenides. 

Read :  Bulwer's  Athena,  book  I.  eh.  M 

ROME. 

Sebviits  Tniiius  (578  b.  c),  an  Etrurian  captain  of  m 
successful  in  several  battles  against  his  naUve  country.  He  wa 
many  respects  the  most  deserving  of  the  kings,  and  placed  Rome  ai 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  confirming  her  position  by  com 
religious  ceremonies.  He  extended  and  completed  the  stone  walls  of 
the  city,  divided  the  territory  into  districts,  each  with  its  proper  magis- 
trate, instituted  the  census,  and  arranged  the  people  into  Jive  great  classes, 
according  to  their  wealth,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  centuries. 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  demonstrates  the  increasing  power  of  the 
citizens,  and  by  it  the  frame-work  of  the  republic  was  completed.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  tiie  ambition  of  his  daughter,  Tullia,  and  her  husband. 

Tarquin  Tse  Proud  seized  upon  the  kingdom  without  waiting  for 
the  approbation  of  the  senate,  534  b.  c.     He  enacted  many  oppressivo 


lly 


ly  the  addition  of  the  Scythiai 
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laws   against   Ihe   plebeians,  and,   protected  by  a  strong  body-guard, 


built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  in  which  were  deposited  the  sacred  treasures  with  the 
mysterious  books  of  the  Sibyl.  The  unbridled  passions  of  his  eon, 
Sextus  eaused  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  and  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  power,  at  about  the  same  period  in  which  the  Pisistratidae  were 
driven  from  Athens,  509  B.C. 

I  Isgt  TajaHiii  L  „j  j. 

, conseqaeiit  eipulsion  of  the  royal 

juiiiiiy,  IS  iiui  i;uuiiiiiied  by  other  facta  in  hislorf ,  and  ia  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  account  of  the  Trciily  of  the  lirsl  Consuls  with  Carthage.  1'he  circum- 
stances  attending  the  change  of  government  at  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Cod ru9, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  present  events.  The  list  of  Roman  kings  is 
evidently  imperfect.  It  is  not  likely  that  tevcn  kings,  four  of  whom  met  with 
a  violent  death,  should  reign  on  an  average  more  than  Ihiriy-four  years.  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa  are  probably  mythical ;  the  live  others,  the  remnanta  of  a 
longer  list,  presenting  the  most  remarkable  names.  The  stupendous  itewcrs 
Bliire^iisliDg  in  their  pristine  strength,  "and  the  building  of  ibo  Capitol,  attest 
with  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kings  was  the  chief 
of  a  great  slate." 

Consult ;  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  i. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

The  municipal  cons^lulion  of  Rome  was  doubtless  copied  from  the  mother 
a  deliberative  body  of  300,  the  heads  of  the  ten  genlei 


(houses)  into  which  each  of  the  thirty  carue  was  divided.    The  pairic 

a  hereditary  nobility,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacr 

aflairs,  and  who  tbrmed  a  strong  political  party  in  opposition  to  the  j^ebeiai 


-Jt  unlike  the  state  a{ freemen  and  ordinary  tesiden.. 

the  original  division  into  tribes  and  curia,  another,  according  To 

subsequently  introduced,  the  classea  and  centuries,  out  of  whicl. 

assemblies  (comilia)  called  acuriata  and  etnluriala.  The  religious  in 
were  closely  connected  with  the  state,  and  few  important  undertakings  were 
ever  begun  without  first  having  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  The  disciphne  and 
subordination  so  remarkable  in  the  Roman  people,  partly  originated  in  the 
mutual  relations  o{  palroti  and  client,  a  mitigated  form  of  feudalism;  in  itie 
regulations  about  marriage ,'  and  in  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  parent.  To 
these  things,  and  to  the  spirit  which  ihcy  generated,  they  were  indebted  for  ali 
the  glories  which  they  subsequently  obtained. 

Consult:  Heeren's  Manual  of  Aniaenl  History. 

CHINA. 
OoNFncius  ov  CoN-Fu-TSEE  wBs  bom  about  550  b.c.  ;  and  from  this 
celebrated  man  was  descended  the  only  hereditary  Chinese  nobility. 
He  suocessively  passed  through  alt  the  ranks  and  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  reformer  than  as  a  philosopher.  He 
supposed  that  men  were  naturally  good  and  possessed  of  celestial  rea- 
son, but  that  its  place,  when  lost,  was  supplied  by  a  worldly  substitute. 
Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  nourished  at  nearly  the  same 
period. 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 
JuDSA. — 157.  Eira. — 145,  N  ehemiah.— 430,  Malachi,  d. 
Fehsia.^99,  Sardis  buriH.-^Ol,  Rolrcat  of  ihe  Ten  Thousand. 
Greece.^90,    Marathon. — 180,  SalamiH. — 171,   ThemiBWclea   esiled. — 466 

Victory  al  ihe  Eurymedon.— 449,  PerioleB. — 440,  Samian  War  ;  431 ,  Pelo- 

ponnesian  War.  — 429,   The    Plague;  Death   of   PericleB.  — 415,    Sicilian 

Espedilion. — 405,  Victory  at  .^gos-Potamos.— 404,  Death  of  Alcibiades. — 

403,  Thrasybulua. 
Rome.— 509,  Consuls .^98,  Dictator,  Titus  Lartius.  — 493.  Tribunes  of  the 

People. — iS6,  Agrarian  Low. — 453,  DecenivirB — Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
— Volscian  and  Vcinline  Wars. 
CiRTHAGE.— 509,  Treaty  with  Rome.— 480,  Defeat  at  Himera.— 410,  Sicilian 

Wars. 
LiTEBiTCRE,— 490,  Pindar;  480,  .^aehylus  and  Sophocles;  444.  Euripides, 

Ilerodolug;  429,  Ilippocraies,  Lysiaa,  Arislopbanus.  Thucydides.  Socrales, 
Discoveries.  — 479,  Mnemonics  by  Simonidee ;    441,    CutapuU,    &o.;    437, 

Anatomy  and  Medicine  by  Hippocrates. 

JDD^A. 

Ezra. — The  alTairs  of  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  perplexed  slate.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  completed  under  Dariua  Hjataspes,  but 
the  Samaritans  and  others  persevered  in  Iheir  opposition  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city  walls,  during  the  reigns  of  Xerses  and  Arlaseries.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reiga  of  the  latter  prince,  457,  Ezra  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  with  full  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  id  445  Nehe- 
miah  was  appointed  governor.  During  his  twelve  years'  administra- 
tion, the  walls  were  completed,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  again 
celebrated.  With  Malachi,  who  died  430  n.  c,  closes  the  prophetic 
roll  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  canon  of  the  history  terminating  with  the 
death  of  Nehemiah.  Bossuet  says,  that  "  God  owed  it  to  the  majesty 
ofhiaSon  to  silence  the  voices  of  the  prophets  during  the  next  400 
years,  that  the  nations  might  hold  themselves  in  expectation  of  him  who 
was  to  be  the  falifilment  of  all  oracles. 

Judiea  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap,  but  by  slow  degrees  the 
high  priests  became  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

GREECE. 
Persiam  Invasion. — The  revolt  of  the  Ionian  colonies  under  Hisliieus 
was  supported  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  flames  of  Sardis  (499)  gave 
rise  to  the  great  war.  Having  aubdoed  the  rebellious  colonists,  Darius, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  fugitive  Hippiaa,  sent  into  Greece  a  powerful 
army  of  120,000  men.  The  invaders  were  met  at  Marathon,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  immortalized  by  a  battle  in  which  the  Athenians,  almost 
unassisted,  routed  the  Persian  host,  39th  September,  490  b.  c.  A  long 
high  harrow  covers  the  remains  of  those  who  fell,  and  the  peasant  still 
fancies  he  hears  their  spectral  cavalry  sweeping  by  night  across  the 
plain.      Miltiades,   on  whom   his  fellow-generals   had   conferred   the 
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supreme  command,  was  wounded,  and  HLppias  is  by  some  reported  *o 
have  perished. 

By  this  vtctery  the  power  of  Miliiades  was  raised  to  its  heiglit.  He 
directed  the  Athenian  arms  against  Pares,  having  formed  the  deaign  of 
rendering  his  country  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  failure  of  his 
expedition,  he  was  capitally  impeached  by  Xantippus,  the  chief  of  the 
Aicmfeonid  faction.  His  principal  defence  and  answer  were  the  names 
of  JfartrfAnnand  Lemnus;  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  of  fifty  talents,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Thermopvl^  and  Salamis. — The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes, 
in  some  measure,  that  of  individuals.  Themistocles  and  Aristides  took 
the  reins  of  government,  and  were  the  real  authors  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  former,  connected  with  noble 
iVmilies,  united  in  a  lemarKable  degree  all  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
of  a  statesman;  the  latter,  of  distinguished  birth,  was  proverbial  for 
integrity.  During  the  administration  of  these  two  great  men,  a  more 
formidable  invasion  was  headed  by  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  in 
person.  This  monarch,  wito  his  numerous  host,  which  had  gradually 
swelled  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  warriors,  met  with  no  check  until 
he  reached  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where,  about  13,000 
men  were  collected  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas.  After  two  days' 
successful  fighting,  patriotism  was  overcome  by  treason.  A  Greek 
named  Epliialles  led  the  Persians  across  a  mountain-path,  by  which 
Ihcy  got  to  the  rear  of  the  opposing  army.  Dismissing  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops,  that  tiiey  might  not  uselessly  perish,  he  retained  only  300 
Spartans,  400  volunteer  Thespians,  100  Thehans,  and  80  warriors  from 
Myeena.  These  with  the  Helots,  as  at  Plattea,  raised  the  number  to 
about  2000,  All  this  determined  band,  save  the  Thehans,  were  cut  to 
pieces — noit  vtcii  sed  vincendo  faligaii — and  the  victor  marched  to  Athens, 
which  he  plundered  and  burnt  (b.c.  480),  the  inhabitants,  by  advice 
of  Themistocles,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  adjoining  islands.  From 
the  top  of  a  lol^y  cliff,  the  Persian  ruler  had  the  mortiiication  of  behold- 
ing his  numerous  fleet  of  1000  galleys,  each  carrying  330  men,  defeated 
by  the  Greeks  with  only  380  sail,  between  the  mainland  and  Salamis. 
Xerxes  fled  hastily,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  which  was  routed  the  next  year  at  Plat^a,  by  the  allied  Greeks 
under  Pausanias  and  Aristides.  On  the  same  day  (30th  October),  the 
remnant  of  ^e  Persian  fleet  was  utteriy  destroyed  off  Mycale,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  day  of  Thermopylee  (4th  August)  had  also  been  rendered 
doubly  illustrious  by  a  seafi^ht  with  the  same  enemy,  near  Artemisium, 
a  promontory  of  Eubcea.  It  is  a  pithy  remark  made  by  the  historian 
Justin,  that  the  troops  of  the  eastern  king  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader. 

The  victory  of  Sslamis  operated  an  entire  change  in  ihe  position  of  the 
Greeks,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  From  being  allacked,  ihey  became  the 
assailants,  and  the  liberation  of  iheir  Asiatic  oompatrioia  was  the  motive  or  the 
pretext  by  which  they  jiistilled  the  condnuancc  of  an  advantageous  war,  in 
which  Sparta preaerved  the  administration.  Eiit  the  treason  and  fall  of  Pausa- 
nias, who  died  of  femine  in  the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled  for  reiam,  changed 
the  situation  of  affurs.  The  supreme  influence  passed  from  the  Sparlims  lo 
the  Athenians,  who  profited  by  it  to  form  a  kind  of  military  confederalion  of 
the  inferior  stales.  From  this  epoch  dates  the  jealousy  of  the  two  republics, 
previaua  to  which  the  numerous  petty  governments  were  incessantly  armBil 
■gmnst  each  other.    Separated  thus  by  mistaken  interests,  ihcy  could  perform 
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noihing  eicni,  aud  OJternal  pressure 

behairol  Ihe  common  safe ly  of  Greec 

of  Grecian,  Hndparlicularly  of  Athen 

to  an  ascendancy  over  her  neighboui-,  i^....  ^^ 

certain  ntid  boneficiaf  injiuence  by  her  literary  men.     jE.ecnyiu8  loua 

?,„"™ll'..?.""P"'?j  """^  '"'"' ""  *^°  "'^'y  ^^y  ""he  battle,  and  Sophocllf 


years  old. 

Exile  op  Themistocles— Themistoclea,  vanquisher  of  Ihe  Persians 
al  Salamis,  used  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Athenians  of  the  necessity 
ofmaintainiiig  their  euperioritj  by  means  of  a  powerful  navy.  In  spite 
of  the  jealous  opposiuon  of  the  Spartans,  Ihe  walls  of  Athens  were 
raised,  the  Pirmia  was  built,  and  funds  were  voted  for  the  yearly  con- 
struction of  new  vessela.  These  services  of  the  patriotic  leader  were 
hadly  requited.  He  was  accused  of  par^ripating  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pausamas ;  and  although  noihing  was  proved  against  him,  he  was,  by 
the  popular  ballot,  condemned  to  exile,  in  471.  He  took  refuge  at  tlio 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  where  he  died,  whetiier  by  poison  or 

CiMON,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  now  became  the  prominent  actor  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  This  great  man  was  said  to  unite  the  courage  of  his 
fether  with  the  prudence  of  Themislocles  and  the  integrity  of  Aristides. 
He  had  already  acquired  renown  by  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  his 
successes  over  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  battles  of  the  Eurr 
medon,  in  466,  he  utterly  defeated  the  troops  of  Arlaxeraes,  both  by 
land  and  sea;  whereby  he  struck  such  a  blow  at  the  power  of  that 
sovereign,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
Ionian ciueswas guarantied, and  no Persianhorseman allowed  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  sea.  In  a  subsequent  expedition,  Cimon 
recovered  the  Thracian  Chersonese;  and  by  the  surrender  of  Thasos  in 
463,  the  Athenians  obtained  the  gold-mines  on  the  opposite  coasts  ot 
Thrace, 

Pericles,  son  of  Xantippus,  the  conqaeror  at  Mycalt, 

on  the  stage  of  Athenian  politics.  He  joined  the  popular  faotioii  m 
order  to  oppose  Cimon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
the  third  Messenian  war,  which  led  to  the  exile  of  that  chief,  left  him 
without  a  rival,  461.  Thebes  and  Argos,  which,  durintr  the  struggle 
with  Persia,  had  deserted  and  betrayed  the  Greek  party,  became  the 
cause  of  a  severe  contest  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  the  latter  declar- 
ing  for  the  Thebans,  the  former  for  the  Argives.  On  the  field  of 
Tanagra,  in  Bieotia,  victory  favoured  the  Spartans  (457),  but  the  suc- 
cesses of  Myronides  shortly  after  turned  the  scale.  Nearly  all  the  stales 
of  Bjeoaa  were  revolutionized,  and  garrisons  of  friends  everywhere 
established.  Faction  was  not,  however,  quieted,  and  to  preserve  the 
Slate  from  ruin,  Pericles  himself  solinited  the  recall  of  the  banished 
Cimon,  456.  Bj  his  int*.rcession,  the  two  republics  were  onited  in  a 
common  expedition  against  Persia,  during  which  this  pacificator  died, 
though  not  until  he  had  seen  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  449  b.  o. 

Revolt  op  the  Helots— Third  Messenian  Was.— While  Athens 
was  steadily  pursuing  her  career  of  a^randizement,  Sparta  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthqnake,  unequalled  in  horrors,  except  by 
that  of  Lisbon  in  1755  a.  d.     The  earth  opened  into  immense  chasms. 


the  tops  of  mountains  were  cleR,  and 


fragments  rolled  down 
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inlo  the  plains,  deatrojing  every  thing  in  their  course.  In  the  city,  five 
liouses  only  were  left  standing,  and  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished  In 
the  ruins,  464  b.  c.  The  Helots,  tailing  advantage  of  this  awful 
Ratastrophe,  rose  in  rebellion,  hoping  to  emancipate  themselves  and 
ivenge  their  wrongs.  The  prudence  of  king  Arehidamus  saved  Lace- 
diemon ;  the  Helots  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  at  last  blockaded  in 
Ithome,  the  capital  of  Messene,  which  they  had  fortified.  From  this 
circumstance  the  insurrection  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  third  Mes- 
senian  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  the  assistance  of  Athens 
was  solicited,  and  granted  at  the  suggestion  of  Cimon,  for  which  act  he 
was  afterwards  banished. 

Admcmistbation  of  Pericles. — After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericks 
became  the  leading  man  at  Athens.  Bold  and  artful,  eloquent  and 
rich,  he  managed  the  fickle  populace  at  his  will,  and  principally  by 
flattering  them  that  each  individual  knew  something  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  Abroad  lie  was  everywhere  triumphant,  particalarly  in  the 
Samianwar,  440;  and  Athens  became  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  During 
forty  years  he  governed  with  kingly  power,  and  his  reign  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  with  commerce,  made  rapid  advances;  schools  of  philosophers 
and  orators  were  formed ;  and  to  express  one's  thoughts  with  elegance 
and  perspicuity  became  an  enviable  distinction.  It  is  to  the  patronage 
of  Pericles  that  Athens  owes  the  glory  of  being  the  country  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  How  great  the  contrast  offer«l  by  Laoedffiinon,  where 
grossncss  of  manners  and  severe  laws  prevented  all  moral  development! 
.il  Spuria,  it  was  said,  men  /earn  to  die  fin-  their  country ;  at  Mens,  to 
live  for  it.     War  became  inevitable  between  the  rival  states. 

Peloponnesian  War The  assistance  furnished  by  the  Athenians  to 

the  Corcyreans,  who  were  at  war  with  Corinth  the  mother  city,  was  the 
pretext  of  a  war  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  The  real  cause  was 
the  mutual  dislike  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  tlie  Spartan  aristo- 
cracy. Fortune  alternately  favoured  each  party ;  Athens,  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  w*as  supported  by  trihutary  confederates,  whom  fear  attached 
to  her,  while  Sparta,  as  a  land-power,  and  seconded  by  the  greater  part 
of  Greece,  seomed  to  represent  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thus  the  whole 
nation  was  divided  int*  two  parlies — the  Lacedoemonian  and  Athenian, 
or  the  Doric  and  Ionian. 


On  the  Athenian  side  w 

re— 

On  the  adfl  of  Sparta  we 

es— The  Archipelago  lej 

Cliios 

Bceotia  (eicBpl  Plaliea) 

Cephallenia 

McBSenia 

Phocig 

Caria 

Tiicssaly,  in  part. 

The  great  events  of  this  war  are:— TAe  devastation  nfJUtita;  Ihebalilt 
of  Arginuix ,-  the  defence  of  Plat™  ;  the  Sicilian  expe&tion  ;  the  battle  of 
Mgos-Potamoi  ;  the  siege  and  taking  of  Athens. 
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Fhe  remarkable  persons 

On  the  side  o/Men^l     l,^^,,,^,. 

On  the  side  tf  Spuria^ 


Callicratidas,  Brasidas,  Gylippiis,  Lysander, 
Mindarus. 
defeat  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  supipmacy  of 
Laccdsmon. 

Plague  of  Athess.  —  During'  the  two  first  years  of  flie  contest, 
victory  si-enied  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Sparta.  Attica,  a  prey  ia  tlie 
horrors  of  war,  was  devastated  still  more  by  the  scourge  of  pestilence, 
which  carried  off  many  of  the  principal  men.  Pericles,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  author  of  Iheit  evils,  was  deposed  and  fined;  but  he  was 
soon  besought  by  the  common  voice  to  resume  the  cares  of  government. 
He  did  not  lon^  enjoy  his  triumph ;  he  caught  the  dreadful  infection,  of 
which  he  died,  lamented  alike  by  friends  and  enemies,  439. 
Readi  Account  of  ibe  Plague  of  Athens,  in  Anacbarsls. 
Sicilian  Expedition. — Cleon,  a  currier,  succeeded  the  great  Pericles, 
and  an  unregulated  democracy  was  preparing  Ihe  most  lamentable  ci 


threatened  a 


Sparta,  in  her  yoang  and  valorous  general  Brasidas, 
a  dangerous  rivalry  to  Athens;  but  ho  perished  too  eat.y, 
before  Amphipolis,  a  victim  to  his  own  courage,  423.  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  event,  Lacediemon  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  terrible 
domestic  tragedy.  Under  the  pretence  of  enrolling  the  Helols  among 
the  troops  destined  for  the  Thracian  expedition,  2000  of  the  flower  of 
the  slave  population  were  selected,  and  while  enjoying  the  festival  ol 
their  newly  gained  liberty,  with  (he  garlands  of  freedom  still  encircling 
their  heads,  in  the  emphatic  and  significant  language  of  the  historian, 
they  disappeared. 

A  truce  of  fifty  years  was  now  concluded  by  the  management  of 
Nicias,  but  as  it  displeased  all  the  allies,  it  could  not  last.  Almost 
within  a  year  the  war  was  revived  by  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades,    This 

foung  man  united  the  advantages  of  extreme  beauty,  wealth,  and  noble 
irth,  with  the  most  eminent  talents.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  the  ward  of  Pericles,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  but  without 
his  maturity  of  judgment.  Embracing  the  popular  side,  by  his  well- 
timed  flattery  and  florid  descriptions,  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
undertake  the  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily.  Grecian  colonies  had  long 
been  settled  in  that  island  ;  the  principal  t«wn,  Syracuse,  was  built  by 
Corinthians  in  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  Carlha^nians  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  its  mastery,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  at  Panormus  on  the 
battle  of  Tl  ■        "" 

I  the  weaker 
Egesta  applied  to  Athens  for  help,  which 
ol  the  warning  voice  of  Nicias. 

A  fieet  was  equipped,  and  intrusted  ti 
with  Lamaehus  and  Nicias  for  his  -- 
had  the  armament  sailed,  when  he  was 
to  obey  the  orders  of  recall,  he  fled 
enemy  of  his  country.    During  this  tir    , 

nians  were  destroyed  after  the  fatal  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  counsels 
and  tbp  aid  furnished  by  Gylippus,  413  b.  c. 


■as  readily  granted,  in  despila 

the  command,  of  Alcibiades, 
,  415  E.  R.  But  scarcely 
!Sed  of  sacrilege ;  and  fearing 
iparta,  where  he  became  the 
the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Athe- 
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This  rash  expedition  was  a  blow  t     1     p  Al  f   m  wh    h 

it  never  recovered.  Alcibiadea  was  tti  hrecUd  dtlp  i 
of  his  second  governmeDt  was  ths  m       b   11  f    h    wh  1     w 

(il!-i07).     The  repeated  victories    f  h  try  I     Sp 

tans,  commanded  by  Mindaras  (wh  h     d     ra  1  as  ph 

had  formed  an  alliance  with  Phar    b  p    f  N  rth  m  \ 

Minor),  obliged  the  Lacediemonian      h  m    I         to  f         p 

which  the  haughty  Athenians  unhapp  ly     t  sed      A    th      gr 
victory  was  gained  at  Arginoste,  bet  M  tyl  d  4  h    h 

Callicra^das,  the  admiral,  was  kill  d40        F  pkgph 

dead  bodies  in  the  stormy  weather     f        1      b     1  )    h         m 

manders  were  unjustly  put  to  death   S  al  to    ai 

an  opposing  voice. 

Victory  of  Lysander. — In  the  fllwgy  Ly  d  d  hd 
Ephesus  from  the  Athenian  patty,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cyrus  the 
younger,  governor  of  Western  Asia.  Being  reinforced  by  this  prince, 
m  405,  he  destroyed  the  enemy'sfleetat  jEgos-Potamos,  in  tlieThracian 
Chersonese,  and  killed  3000  men,  Conon  alone,  with  eight  vessels  and 
the  sacred  ship  Paralus,  escaping  Hie  general  havoc.  The  fate  of  Athens 
was  now  sealed.  Lysander  proceeded  with  his  victorious  squadron  to 
the  Pir»us,  when  the  city,  closely  pressed  by  land  and  sea,  was  com- 

Selled  to  surrender,  404.  Peace  was  granted  on  the  following  hard  con- 
itions : — that  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished ;  that  all  the  men- 
of-war,  save  twelve,  should  be  given  up ;  that  the  tributary  cities  should 
he  emancipated ;  that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled ;  and  that  no  war 
should  be  carried,  on  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Lacediemonians. 
Athens,  to  complete  its  misfortunes,  beheld  its  igovernment  violently 
changed.  The  democracy  was  destroyed,  and  all  authority  placed  in 
the  hands  of  thirty  archons,  known  as  the  Thibtv  TrBANTs.  'ITius 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

"The  victoiT  of  ffigoB-Potamos,"  says  MuUer,  "deatroyed  only  the 
dominion,  not  the  grcalneEB  of  Athens ;  an  enitghlened  nation,  which  does  not 
forget  ilself.  secures  a  dignity  which  is  independent  of  ihe  vicisailudes  of 
events."  The  consequences  of  the  Feloponneaian  war  were  more  injurious  to 
the  morals  ihan  lo  the  policy  of  the  Greeks.  A  factious  spirit  usurped  the 
Name  of  pattiolism,  and  each  nation  saw  a  rival  or  an  enemy  in  the  other. 
Athens  lost  her  preponderance,  and  was  replaced  by  Sparta ;  bul  the  bond  of 

_  L __!.__    __  J  .i__  j_^ .: r.l — Tl,:_...  -t^.-J^^.,  ...«-  »..,-..  1,..»1»... 


broken,  and  the  despotism  of  ihe  Thirty  Tyrants  w 

^...^  .V,  .je  tributary  states  llwn  that  of  independent  Athens.    —     ^  ._ 

foresee  that  Greece  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  fitat  foreign  power  that  ventured 


B  laying  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  Sparla  conid  not  destroy,  and 

lich  ihelapsB  of  years  has  rendered  more  powerful.    Literature  and  the  fine 

arts  attained  their  highest  eminence.     Jisohylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  an ' 

Aristophanes,  still  dehght  and  form  our  taste.    The  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  ai 


Jisohylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 

,„„,„^„„,.^^,  ^ ^ jr  taste.    The  ruins  of  the  Fartheno..   . . 

yet  at)  object  of  veneration,  and  from  the  mutilated  sculptures  of  Phidias  the 
*     '        '           'ts  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 
Alter  ihc  ball'      -    "       " ■ ^- 

Thrace.  '  He  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta  with  immense  riches,  the'  fruits  o' 
his  conquests.    His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success ;  he  endeavour- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  crown,  bul  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  paitisana,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 
THBASYBuins.— This  illustrious  Athenian,  in  company  with   othei 
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exiles,  had  lakeo  refuge  at  Thebes  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  600  soldiers,  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  orator  Lysias,  he  succeeded  in  talting  the  Pirieiifi,  and  in 
defeating  the  Thirty,  who  had  hastened  thither  with  their  troops,  403. 
Thus  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  a  single  man,  Athens  recovered 
liberty  and  peace,  while  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  renewed, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  exertions  of  Laced»mon.  The  despots  had  been 
replaced  by  a  council  of  Ten  members,  not  less  absolute  than  their  pre- 
decessors. By  this  body  (he  aid  of  Lysander  and  his  mercenary  army 
was  invoked,  but  the  victory  remained  with  king  Pausanias,  who  had  ' 
eome  to  the  support  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherents.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Ten,  the  democralic  government  was  restored,  and  a  general 
amnesty  proclaimed.  Forms  may  be  easily  re-established,  but  tho 
departed  spirit  of  a  nation  can  never  be  recalled. 

Death  of  Alcibiades. — Alcibiades,  accused  by  Thrasybulus  of  hav- 
ing ruined  the  Athenian  commonwealrii,  was  a  second  time  deprived  of 
the  ciiief  command.  He  at  first  retired  to  his  Thraeian  estates,  but  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  avoid  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bithynia.  The  people,  in  their  distress,  again 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  him,  and  agitated  his  recall ;  but  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  counselled  Lysander  to  demand  him  alive  or  dead,  from 
the  satrap,  who  was  base  enough  to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  and  be 
accordingly  perished  bencalh  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  aire 
of  forty,  404  b,  c. 

Read :  Life  of  Alcibiades,  in  Anaoharsis. 


proceeding,  each  eilizen  wrote  upon  a 
...jie  of  (he  person  he  desired  to  baiiieh. 
0  6000,  they  were  sorted,  the  mmi  wna 
found  on  the  m^ority,  although  ni 


_ M. — In  this  silraordinary 

shell  or  piece  of  brjken  ware,  the  na 
Whenever  the  number  amounled  tn 

exiled  for  ten  years  whose  n;  . .    _  .._ -,---., , 

might  have  been  alleged,  and  no  defence  was  sllowed.  A  ainnlar  c 
ejisled  at  Argoa,  and  also  in  Sicily,  under  ihe  name  of  Feialicm.  Athens 
spared  neither  the  lives  nor  fortunes  of  her  heroes.  Miliiades,  the  conqueror 
al  Marathon,  died  in  prison ;  Arislides  the  Just,  and  the  benevolent  Cimon, 
who  fought  St  Eurymedon,  were  batiiehed.  Paches,  the  conqueror  of  Mitylene, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  results  of  an  unjust  accusation.  Themistocles 
saved  his  life  by  fleeing  to  Persia ;  Herodotus  the  historian  found  an  asylum  in 
Soulhem  Italy  j  Thucydides  fled  from  the  jealousy  of  the  demagogue  Cleon ; 
the  amiable  Xenophon  was  driven  into  exile  ;  Socrates  was  poisoned  ;  Timo- 
Iheus  ihe  son  of  Conon.  who  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athena,  died  of  eilrenie 
want ;  Iphicraies  and  Chabrias  withdrew  to  avoid  a  similar  fete ;  Phooinn  was 
condemned  to  die  ,at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four ;  Demetrius  of  Plialcra) 
sought  refuge  in  Egypt ;  and  even  in  more  recent  days,  the  father  of  the  his 
torian  Chalcondylas,  met  with  no  return  for  bis  services  but  ingratitude. 
_  JT.  B.  Let  IJieitadenl  give  the  partlcalBTs/Tomflutarch'slivee,LeraprleTe^a 


nary, 


Xehxes  I.,  4B5.— The  last  days  of  Darius  were  embittered  by  dis- 
nutes  between  his  sons  about  the  succession;  until  at  length  Xerxes, 
bom  to  him  by  his  second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was 
declared  heir.  He  marched  against  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and  placed  tite 
subject  country  under  the  severe  treatment  of  his  brother,  the  Satrap 
Achaimenes      lie  is  the  Ahasuerus  —  a  title,  not  a  proper  name who 
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confirmed  the  Jews  in  all  the  privilDges  granted  by  his  father,  and  forced 
the  Samaritans  to  contribute  to  the  buildinjf  of  the  temple.  His  cruel- 
tiea  and  dissolute  life  were  terminated  by  assassination;  his  murderers 
gave  out  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Darius,  465,  who  shortly 
afterwards  perished  in  a  similar  manner.  The  results  of  the  Invasion 
of  Greece  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Artaxerses  I.  Longimanus,  on  his  accession,  465,  found  the  pro- 
■vinces  in  rebellion.  His  brother  HysWspes,  in  Bactria,  was  subdued 
after  two  battles;  and  Egypt,  whose  submission  was  neither  certain 
nor  durable,  was  recovered,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  455.  The 
Greeks,  meanwhile,  retaliated  upon  Persia  the  evils-  inflicted  by  Mar- 
donius.  The  kindred  cities  of  Ionia  were  re-established,  and  Cimon, 
havinif  in  one  day  destroyed  botli  ships  and  army  at  the  Eurymedon, 
40G,  c°ompelled  the  great  king  to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peace.  No 
Persian  governor  was  to  reside  within  three  days'  journi'y  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  none  of  his  war-vessels  were  to  sail  between  Palestine 
and  the  Chersonese. 

Retheit  of  the  Ten  Tbocsand,  401  .—Rapid  and  violent  revolutions, 
with  rebellions  in  the  provinces,  par^cularly  in  E^jpt,  414,  under  Darius 
JI.  Nothus,  led  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IJ.  Mnemon,  405.  Ho  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  compelled  to  defend  it  against 
his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  who  claimed 
the  throne  from  being  the  first  bom  after  his  father'' a  acceuion.  His 
army  of  100,000  barharians  under  AriBus  was  reinforced  by  13,000 
Grecian  volunteers,  commanded  by  Clearchua.  The  hosrile  armies  met 
at  Cunaxa,  about  twenty  leagues  from  Babylon,  where  Cyrus,  engaging 
in  battle  with  his  brother,  who  had  130,000  men  under  his  command, 
lost  his  life,  401.  The  Greeks  maintained  the  reputation  of  theircoun- 
try  not  only  in  this  fight,  hut  in  that  memorable  retreat,  in  which,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  after  having  overcome  every  obstacle  of  nature, 
and  triumphed  over  all  the  attacks  of  the  nations  on  their  route,  thej 
again  beheld  flieir  native  shores.  The  Ant^aais  of  Xenophon,  their 
general,  has  immortalized  this  unexampled  inarch. 

Sketch  a  Mip  of  the  March  to  Cunaxa  and  tf  the  Retreat. 
Read :  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  Eollin  or  in  Anaohorfiig. 

ROME. 
The  CossfLs.— On  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  power  of  the  kings 
was  transferred  to  two  consuls,  annually  elected,  of  whom  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  the  first,  500.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  lo  restore  the 
eiiled  sovereign,  and  among  its  members  were  two  sons  of  Brutus ;  hut 
the  plot  being  discovered,  the  criminals  were  apprehended.  1  he  fether 
himself  presided  on  the  trial,  and  condemned  his  children  to  the  scourge 
and  the  axe.  Such  heartlessness  and  cruelty,  not  required  by  any  state 
of  society,  is  too  frequently  held  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Ambition  and  stoical  pride  could  alone  have  excited  a  parent  to  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  which  would  now  meet  with  universal  execration. 
Tarquin's  only  remaining  resource  was  arms;  and,  assisted  by  the 
Etruscan  Porsenna,  he  overran  the  country,  defeated  the  Romans,  com- 
pelled  them  lo  surrender  a  third  part  of  their  territory,  and  to  give  hoa. 
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tages  from  fheir  noblest  families.  Tlie  deposed  dynasty  was  not,  how- 
ever, restored,  and  the  iting,  after  many  adventures,  and  having  outJived 
all  his  children,  died  at  Cum»,  b.  t.  494.  The  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  authenticity  of  early  Roman  history  is  the  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Carthage,  509,  in  which  Rome,  although  a  free  stale,  does 
not  appear  as  the  head  of  Latium. 

The  first  consuls  were  of  the  family  of  Tarquin.lhe  name  and  not  the  power 
of  the  supreme  ruler  being  changed.  They  were  first  called  prBlors,  the  nsme 
olamtKl  being  given  after  the  decemvirate. 

Dictator. — Scarcely  had  Rome  been  freed  from  the  regal  yoke,  when 
the  people  began  to  suffer  from  patrician  tyranny.  The  equitable  con- 
stitution of  Servius  being  laid  aside,  the  office  of  dictator  was  created, 
498,  and  Lartius  was  the  first  who  filled  this  oflice.  The  law  ofappea. 
established  by  Valerius  Poplicola  was  by  this  means  evaded,  and 
unlimited  authority  was  exercised  over  the  commonalty.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  nobles  was  principally  manifested  in  withdrawing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls  from  the  centuries,  and  by  reducing  their  unfortunate 
debtors  to  the  rank  of  slaves  (next).  An  accident  drove  the  commons 
{pkh)  into  sedition;  the  legions  descried  their  generals  and  retired  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  while  the  plebeians  occupied  the  Aventine  and 
Esquiline  Hiils.  After  long  resistance,  the  Valerian  laws  were  restored, 
and  all  debtors  set  at  liberty.  The  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (the  belly 
and  the  members)  refers  to  this  period,  493  b.  c. 

TuiBUNEs. — The  sole  pnrpose  of  these  officers  {who  owe  tiieir  creation 
to  the  preceding  disturbances)  was  to  uphold  the  Valerian  laws  and 
chMk  the  consular  power.  At  first  they  were  a  plebeian,  afterwards  a 
national  magistracy,  and  their  number  was  increased  from  two  t«  ten. 
CoBioLANUs,  who  had  distinguished  himselfagainsttheVolsci,  obstinately 
resisted  the  right  they  claimed  of  summonin?  patricians  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  commons.  Being  driven  into  exile  (475),  he  headed  a  band 
of  Romans  in  a  like  situation  with  himself,  and  nearly  endangered  the 
existence  of  his  native  city.  The  tears  of  a  mother  availed  more  than 
the  entreaties  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded  a  glorious  peace,  and  when 
he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  among  the  Volscians,  the  Roman  matrons 
mourned  him  during  a  whole  year,  and  he  was  justly  honoured  as  an 
upright  patriot. — In  acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Veturia, 
a  temple  was  erected  at  Rome  to  Female  Fortune. 

Agbaeian  Laws. — These  famous  laws  concerned  the  public  lands 
alone,  setting  no  limit  to  the  landed  property  of  any  class  or  indiyidual. 
When  a  hostile  territory  was  subdued,  one-third  was  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  generally ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  held  by  each 
man  was  limited,  the  commons  having  generally  five  acres,  subject  to 
all  assessments.  The  patricians  managed  to  hold  much  larger  portions, 
and  as  these  lands  were  the  only  pay  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  the  con- 
querors were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  give  up  their  booty  lo  tha 
public  treasury.  The  dispute,  in  which  the  commonalty  finally  prevailed, 
was,  whether  they  should  have  an  equitable  share,  or  the  aristocracy 
possess  the  whole.  Spurius  Cassius,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Roman  states- 
men, in  his  third  consulate  proposed  an  Agrarian  law,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  attach  the  plebeians  firmly  to  the  state;  but  means  were  taken 
toevadelheexecutionof  this  statute,  and  he  himself  suflered  death  as  a 
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traitor,  4S4.  The  call  for  Ihese  laws,  however,  did  not  cease:  tha 
people  refused  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  when  drawn  up  in  battle, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated  without  a  blow.  At  last,  to  settle  the 
differences,  ten  men  (decem-viri)  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code, 
which  should  unite  the  commona  and  the  patricians,  by  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing:  a  supreme  magistracj^  was  also  to  be  instituted  in 
place  of  the  consulate.  The  first  decemvirs  were  worthy  men,  but  their 
successors  abandoned  themselves  to  cruelty,  avarice,  and  licentiousness ; 
hence  the  support  shown  to  them  by  the  patriciate  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people.  Among  their  victims  was  Sicinius  Dentatus,  whom 
Niebuhr  styles  the  Roman  Nalaitd.  The  brutal  outrage  of  Appius 
against  Virginia  caused  the  abolition  of  t!ie  decemvirate,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunes,  6,  c.  449.*  Amid  various  disputes,  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  tribunitial  and  consular  power,  the  righla  of  the  people  were 
advancing ;  and  freedom  was  secured  by  reviving  old  or  framing  new 
laws.    The  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and 

tlebeians  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  two  classes  i 
ut  tills  regulation  was  repealed  in  445.  The  straggle  for  the  admission 
of  the  commons  to  the  consulate  continued  eighty  years.  The  jealousy 
of  the  privileged  orders  was  provoked  by  the  generosity  of  Spurius 
Matlius,  who  expended  a  large  fortune  in  supporting  the  people  during 
a  period  of  famine.  To  avert  the  supposed  danger,  the  well-known 
Oincinnalm  was  a  second  time  chosen  dictator;  and  in  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  benefactor  of  his  miserable  fellow-citizens  was  bar- 
barously murdered  (440  b.  c),  a  victim  to  a  cruel  and  ruthless 
faction.! 

Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  those  states  that  felt  or  imagined  tiiemselves  to  bo 
oppressed  by  her  rule.  Though  insignificant  feuds  in  themselves,  they 
were  the  means  by  which  Rome  became  a  conquering  nation,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  senatorial  power.  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  last  war  ^^nst  Veii,  404-395. 

VoLSCiAN  AND  Veientine  Wabs— The  ^quian  war  is  included  by 
Gellius  in  his  list  of  memorable  epochs.  The  J^quian  and  Volscian 
armies  were  composed  of  picked  men,  bound  by  awful  oaths  to  fight  till 
death.  On  the  18th  June,  they  were  attacked  by  the  dictator  Tubettus, 
and  defeated  after  a  bloody  conflict.  The  Veientines,  an  Etrurian 
people,  long  maintained  a  powerful  opposition  against  the  Romans,  and 
neatly  took  their  city.  But  fortune  changed ;  Veil  was  in  its  torn 
blockaded,  and  taken  by  Camillus,  391!  b.  c...  after  a  protracted  siege, 
though  the  manner  of  its  capture  is  apocryphal.  This  war  was  signalized 
by  the  devotion  of  the  Fabian  family,  who  raised  an  intrenched  camp 
on  tlie  Cremera,  as  the  Spartans  did  at  Decelela,  whence  they  ravaged  the 
.  Veientine  territory.  They  all,  but  one  man,  perished  by  stratagem, 
within  sight  of  a  Roman  ioree.  These  wars  first  introduced  the  system 
of  winter"fiampaigns,  and  of  paying  the  soldiers,  thus  gradually  forming 
a  standing  army. 
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On  thsla^s  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  Grecian  origin  of  ihese  laws  haa  been  unroaBOnabiy  questioned ;  sna 
Bllbough  it  is  not  probable  that  the  haughty  nattioiale  of  Rome  would  con- 
descend to  copy  the  Athenian  democracy,  atifl  the  pre-eminence  of  Athena 
under  PericleH,  might  have  juatilied  an  examination  inlji  her  codes.  The  casual 
rESemblances  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  enactments  of  Solon  and  the  Decern- 
vira  may  also  be  discovered  in  the  first  etibrta  of  all  people  in  the  infancy  of 
their  civilisation.  The  Twelve  Tables  iticnlcated  the  soundeat  principles  of 
eovemment  atidmorala;  they  were  learnt  by  schoolboys,  and  were  the 
lavourilfl  meditalioiL  of  their  fathers.  They  were  soon  overloaded  by  a  mulli- 
tude  ot  n^  statutes,  when  Augustus  conferred  the  legislative  anthonty  on  the 
senate.  The  edicts  of  the  Prffiora  furnished  the  salutary  means  of  perpetually 
harmonizing  the  several  codes  with  the  spirit  of  the  limes.  The  Prffiiors  were 
the  irBB  organs  of  the  public  mind;  their  regulaliona  were  framed  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  day.  Laws  were  rarely  enacted  con- 
trary to  the  provisiona  of  the  Twelve  Tablea,  which,  by  certain  fictions,  esisting 
alike  in  all  nations,  were  brought  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
age.  These  variable  edicts  at  length  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
legklatton,  and  became  the  baaia  of  the  jurisprudence  cont^ned  m  the  digest 

CARTHAGE. 
The  progress  of  this  nation  was  slow,  but  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  it  was  the  first  power  in  Africa,  and  possessed  many  extensive 
foreign  settlements.  ITie  principal  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
is  sujijiosed  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  were  occupied  by  her  adventur- 
ous tiitlzens.  Mago,  with  his  two  sons  and  sis  grandsons,  had  the  giory 
ofextendinff  the  territory,  and  establishing  the  dominion  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  550-480.  About  the  same  period  iViis 
republic  beirame  connected  with  the  Persian  monarchy, — had  met  and 
fought  Uie  Phocean  navy, — extended  its  colonies  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  539, — and  concluded  its  first  treaty  with  Rome,  509.  The 
great  object  of  its  policy  was  now  the  possesston  of -the  fertile  island  of 
Sicily ;  but  the  alliance  with  Xeries  in  his  attack  upon  Greece  led  to 
the  dreadful  rout  and  disgraceful  peace  of  Himera,  480.  This  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  which  followed  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
victor  Gelo;  he  insisted  on  the  cessation  of  human  sacrifices  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Punii;  divinities.  For  seventy  years  Carthage  dreaded 
the  arms  of  Greeiie,  and  her  name  is  stiarcely  met  with  in  history ;  but 
the  accession  of  Dionysius  I.  renewed  the  war,  406  b.c,  each  party  at 
the  conclusion  retaining  its  conqnests-  The  second  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  was  formed  aboiit  this  period.  The  contest  with  Sicily 
continued  until  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  aggrandizing  ambition  of  two  powerful 
nations-  Rome  was  the  aggressor;  yet  her  own  safety  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  dominion  of  her  rivals  in  Sicily. 
Read:  Heeren's  African  Nations. 
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Greece.— 399,  Death  of  SocraiBB.— 394,  Baitle  of  Coronea.— 387   Peace  of 

Anlalcidas.— 371,  Leuclra.— 362,  Mantinea.— 338,  Chffironea.— 331,  Arbela. 

— 333,  AlesanJer,  d. — 313,  Mrs.  of  the  Seleucidie, 

EoME,— 396,  Veil  taken.— 390,  Rome  taken  by  the  Gaolfl.— 366,  PlobeJan 

conBula. — 343,  Samnila  Wars. — 331,  Candine  Forfca. 
LlTERiTURE,  &c.— 401,  Xenophon ;  Ctesias;  Isocrales,  5.  436;  Plato  j  De- 

moelhenea;  Arjslotle;  Epicurus;  Menauder. 
DiscovEKiES.— 360,  Anahjsis,  by  Plato.— 333,  Encavitie  Painting.— 306,  Sun  ■ 
dial  o(  Home,  by  Patirius  Cursor.- 300,  Cotoiaus  of  Ehodet;    Operaiim  for 
Cataract,  by  Herophilus. 

GREECE. 
Death  os  Sochates,  399. — This  philosopher,  one  of  ihe  most  cele- 
brated of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Athens.  In  hia  early  days  he  pursued 
the  trade  of  his  father  Sophtoniscus,  who  was  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  pursuit  for  the  more  enchanting  study  of  mental  science.  He  was 
a  virtuous  man,  and  one  of  his  most  characteristic  qualities  was  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  which  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  accident,  by  any 
reverse  of  fortune  or  insulting  language.  Even  the  violent  temper  of 
his  wife  Xantippe,  a  name  become  proverbial,  never  made  him  forget 
hia  patience.  He  etFect«d  a  real  revolution  in  Philosophy ;  he  attacked 
the  method  of  his  contemporaries,  by  laying  down  self-knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  all  inquiries.  By  tliis  means  he  substituted  tlie  method  of 
observation  for  that  of  rash  hypothesis ;  he  was  in  fact  the  creator  of  the 
science  of  Ethics,  and  founded  his  precepts  on  the  conscience.  His 
manner  of  teaching  was  novel  and  attractive;  his  was  no  regular 
method,  but  each  auditor  was  skilfully  conducted  by  a  simple  species 
of  interroMtion  from  one  truth  to  anoOier  until  he  arrived  at  a  just  con- 
clusion. Fhis  mode  of  reasoning  still  bears  the  name  of  (Ae  Socraiic. 
His  virtuous  life,  his  principles  of  morality,  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  ruler  of  tiie  universe,  and  of  the  immorlality  of  the  soul, 
found  as  many  enemies  as  disciples.  Under  tite  govermnent  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon  accused  him  before  the 
council  ofFive  Hundred,  of  corrupting  the  youth,  of  despising  the  gods, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  divinities.  The  real  ground  of 
this  charge  appears  to  have  been  the  offence  which  his  intimacy  with 
Caitias  and  Alcibiades  gave  to  the  democratic  party.  The  minds  of  the 
populace  beinir  easily  inflamed  by  a  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines, 
he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock,  and  his  death  did  not  belie  his 
principles.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Athenians  repented  of  titetr 
jniustioe,  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  condemned  Melitus  to  death,  and 
the  others  to  banishment.  A  bronze  statue,  by  the  celebrated  Lysippus, 
was  raised  to  his  honour,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  Hi  his  memory. 
His  actions,  conversations,  and  opinions  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  two  most  distinguished  of  hia  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 
Fkileiophic  Seds. 
The  Greeks  recognised  two  principal  schools  of  Philosophvj  the  Ionian  and  the 
Italian.  These  affiiit  of  many  Bubdivisions,  from  the  differeut  prinaples  of 
their  founders. 
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Thia  school,  diBliitguished  for  its  lesson  and  gaud  sense,  \sm  'aunded  by 
Thalee  of  Miletua,  548  B.  c.  He  travelled  emenBivelj',  learned  Geometry  in 
EeypI,  and  Aelronomy  in  Plicenicia.  With  him  eommenced  the  aludy  of 
Nalural  Philosophy.  Anaiasoras,  the  tutor  of  Pericles  (4S0-450),  SoctBles, 
Bivd  Plato,  belonged  lo  this  achool.    Its  chief  eeota  were — 

The  Acodetaiciana,  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  greateal  gonluBea  of  anti- 

Kiity.  Dion,  Arielode,  leocraies,  and  Demosthenes,  were  among  hia 
llowers. 

The  Feripatetkt,  founded  by  Ariatotle,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  most  voluminous  and  profound  writer  of  all  antiquity. 

Tha  CyHici,  founded  by  Antislhenes,  who  placed  happiness  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  which  he  taught  was  the  contempt  of  wealdi,  and  of  the  enjoyments 
of  Ufe.  Diogenes  destroyed  the  cepulaiion  of  this  sect  by  the  excess  to  which 
be  carried  its  doctrines. 

The  Sloict,  a  revival  of  the  Cynics  by  Zeno,  who  taught  the  celebrated 
dogma,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  ihe  only  real  evila  being  moral  imperfections.  He 
said  thai  we  should  follow  virtue  inatinclively,  anifpraeriBe  benevolence  from 
Inchnallon.  Epaminondas,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aureliua,  professed  the  doc- 
irines  of  the  poriA. 

Italiak  School. 

Pvlhagoras  founded  thia  achool  between  540  and  510  e.  c.  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  quilted  Samoa,  his  native  country,  and  after 
Iravellina  through  the  East,  where  he  imbibed  many  of  his  peouhar  doctrines, 
he  settled  at  Crolona,  m  Southern  Italy,  and  there  effected  a  complete  reyolu- 
lion  of  ideas  and  manners.  He  was  a  great  mathematician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  tauffhl  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  aouls.  The  chief  sub- 
diviaions  of  ibis  school  were — 

The  Sceptiei,  founded  by  Pyrrho,  33G  b.  o.  who  doubled  of  every  thins. 


They  asserted  that  n 
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lin  by  our  senses  or  reasoning.  The  supreme  good  was 
I  apalhs,  in  suspension  of  judgment  and  in  calmness  of  so 
rhe  fWcurfons,  whose  founder  was  Epicurus,  placed  the 


fledge  existed  v 

good  was  placed  in  ataraxs 


The  Epicureans,  whose  founder  was  Epicurus,  placed  the  supreme  good  m 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  excited  by  benevolence. 
His  followers  degraded  these  doctrines  by  assuming  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
to  be  the  only  happineas.  Horace,  Virgil,  Atticus.  and  MtBcenas.  belonged 
to  this  aecl.  They  appear  to  have  admitted  the  eiistence  of  God.  but  lo  have 
denied  a  Providence. 

The  school  of  the  Eleatict  was  founded  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  at 
Etea  iti  Western  Italy,  53S.  To  it  belonged  Paimenides,  Zeno,  and  Hera- 
Chlus  the  EphesiaiJ.  Their  main  doctrine  taught  that  God  was  all  in  all,  and 
could  be  represented  by  no  graven  image. 

Consult:  EnEeld'a  History  of  Philosophy;  Anacharas, 

Synop/Kfli  Table. 


Fliilo^^l'ecs. 

Birthplace. 

T,..,;»«. 

PanicUlatB. 

AoEsiLAUS,  kinff  of  Sparta,  who  was  as  insignificant  in  person,  as  he 
was  noble  in  marliaj  qualities,  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia 
(396-394),  but  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  victory  to  contend  agains 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies.     The  Prasian  coart,  despairing  oi  safety 
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had  adopted  Ihe  pniflent  course  of  subsidizing  the  Grecian  states,  and 
exciting  them  to  lake  arms  against  each  other.  The  Athenians,  having 
recovered  from  the  ruinous  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  had  re- 
built the  walls  of  their  city,  and  also,  under  tbe  guidance  of  Conon,  395, 
thrown  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  Agesilaus  checlied  for  a  season  this 
returning  prosperity,  by  the  diaastroua  battle  of  Coronea.  The  defeat 
of  the  Lacedieraonians,  in  the  sea-fight  near  Cnidua,  by  Conon,  who 
served  with  the  Persians  (b.  c.  394),  led  finally  to  the  peace  of  Ant^- 
cidas,  so  called  from  Ihe  name  of  tlie  Laeonian  negotiator.  The  repu- 
tation of  Sparia  suffered  by  this  disgraceful  treaty,  which  was  dictated 
by  the  Eastern  monarch :  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  were  declared  subject 
to  him,  though  the  independence  of  their  states  in  Europe  was  acknow- 
ledged. Sixty  years  before  this,  Cimon  had  dictated  conditions  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimaoua ;  but  now  the  supreme  slate  of  Sparta  was 
compelled  to  accept  those  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  treaty  was 
signed  8th  August,  387  a.c,  and  by  one  of  its  clauses,  Persia  engaged 
to  compel  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  force  of  arms,  Conon  was 
accused  of  treason  for  endeavouring  to  oppose  its  ratification,  and  ear- 
ned to  Susa,  where  he  was  poisoned.  Thrasyhulus,  the  liberator  of 
Athens,  perished  in  a  trifling  squabble  between  his  troops  and  some 
peasants;  and  Sparta  lost  her  influence  at  the  very  period  when  the 
obscure  Theban  republic  began  to  acquire  a  name. 

Thkban  War. — Thebes  had  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  Grecian  history ; 
but  the  unjust  occupauon  of  the  citadel  of  that  town  by  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians  called  forth  the  talents  of  Eparainondas  and  Pelopidas.  The 
latter  liberated  the  city  from  its  foreign  garrison;  while  the  former 
asserted  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  successfully  m^ntained  it 
on  the  field  of  Leiictra,  where  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth  perished, 
371  B.  c.  The  Lacediemoniana  were  now  in  their  turn  to  suffer  the 
horrors  of  invasion.  Bpamindos  overran  the  country,  and  at  Manlinea 
in  Arcadia,  the  Thebans  again  triumphed,  but  at  the  expense  of  theii 
brave  general's I'fe  and  w'th  h'mend  d  tl  '  h  '  f  s  p  emacy,  363  b.  c. 
Both  states  were  weakened  and  exha  sted  b  h  war,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  predom  nal  n"  po    e   i    f  En  Athens  had  lost  a 

great  part  of  he       fluenc      oge  her  w   h   h  f  h      moat  celebrated 

commanders. 

MACKnoN.— The  fo  nda  s  f  th  M  d  n  n  m  narchy  were  laid 
ia  the  eighth  centu  y  e  by  Ca  an  ad  nd  n  f  Hercules.  His 
successors,  and  he  people  o  e  hum  h  y  rul  d  w  long  considered 
as  barbarians  by  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  the  SouUi ;  and  dur- 
ing 400  years  tiiey  were  under  the  protection  of  Sparta,  Athena,  or  of 
Thebes.  On  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  (369),  civil  dissensions  agitated 
tbe  kingdom,  which  were  not  appeased  until  Pelopidas  entered  the 
country  with  a  strong  army.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  led  wifli  him 
numerous  hostages,  among  which  was  Philip,  the  brother  of  King  Per- 
diccas  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Philip  II.  359  b.  c. 
To  strengthen  his  usurped  power,  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
iToops,  and  formed  the  celebrated  phalanx  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Battalion  of  Thebes.  He  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  became  the  father  of  Alexander  III.  siirnamed  the 
Great  (35G). 

1.  Sacbed  Wab.  b.  c.  359. — The  Phocians,  who  had  been  fined  by 
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the  Amphictyonic  council  for  having  committed  sacrilege  by  ploughing 
up  some  consecrated  ground  near  the  fane  of  Apollo,  resisted  payment, 
and  seized  on  (he  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  After  ten  years  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
salJsfactoty  conclusion,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  Philip,  who 
was  rewanied  by  the  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  had  been 
Torfeiled  by  Phocis.  A  second  war  led  lo  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chas- 
ronea,  338  a.  c.,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Ifaeir  allies  were  defeated 
by  the  Macedonian  king,  and  the  country  laid  prostrate  at  hie  feet 
Vi'hile  forming  new  projects  for  the  conqnest  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of 
the  confederated  army  of  Greece,  he  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias, 
336B.C. 

Demosthenes  the  orator  was  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  party,  which, 
with  greater  foresight  than  their  rivals,  beheld  the  subjugation  of  their 
native  land  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  But  his  eloquence  was 
exerted  in  vain ;  and  like  Cassandra,  he  predicted  coming  woes  only  to 
see  his  caolions  heedlessly  rejected.  While  he  was  exciting  the  people 
lo  war,  Phooion  was  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  peace.  Still  he  did 
not  less  esert  his  military  talents  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  com- 
pelled the  invader  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Had  he  command- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  have  been 
changed. 

Coasuh  ;  Leland's  History  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

AiEXAHBEH  IHE  Gheat. — Alexander  and  his  unfortunate  antagonist 
Darius  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year,  33G  b.  c.  Taking  courage 
from  the  youth  of  the  new  monarch,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old, 
^e  Ulyrians,  Triballians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  leduced  by  Philip, 
endeavoured  to  recover  Uieir  independence;  but  with  an  impetuosity 
and  speed  which  '  affled  calculation,  Alexander  crushed  his  various 
Antagonists  with  almost  a  single  blow.  A  false  report  of  his  death 
having  reached  Thebes,  the  people  rose  and  massacred  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  organised  an  extensive  revolution.  These  plans  were 
Uiwarted  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  king,  who,  before  two  weeks 
elapsed,  reached  B<Kotia  at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed  with  victory. 
The  capital  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  horrors  that  could  be  prac- 
tised by  an  unrestrained  soldiery  befell  the  inhabitants.  Every  house 
was  rased  to  the  e;round,  the  surviving  women  and  children  were  sold 
into  slavery,  and  lis  territory  was  allotted  to  the  victorious  allies ;  but 
the  dwelling  of  Pindar,  and  of  all  connected  by  blood  h  he  p 
were  saved  in  the  general  ruin.  There  is  reason  t  b  I  th  t  th 
melancholy  catastrophe  of  Thebes  took  place  withoit  th  h  nty  f 
Alexander,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  Amphictyonic  un  I  A  h  n 
and  other  states  who  had  favoured  her  views,  now  sent    mb  d 

submitted  lo  the  conqueror. 

Having  thus  snccessfully  defeated  every  opposition     h    h  h  d  I 

ed  his  throne,  he  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  the  proj  Is  f  h  f  Ih 
by  the  invasion  of  Asia.  In  the  spring  of  334,  he  began  his  march  at 
the  head  of  30,000  infantry,  and  about  5000  cavalry.  Antipatet  was 
left  behind  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  Greece,  while  Parmenio,  one 
of  Philip's  experienced  and  valiant  generals,  was  appointed  his  lieuten- 
ant in  the  field.     After  indulging  his  ardent  imagination  by  a  visit  to 
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the  scenes  described  in  the  liiad,  his  favourite  poem,*  Alexander  has- 
tened to  join  his  troops,  which  had  crossed  the  straits  to  Abydos.  At 
tho  passage  of  ^e  Granicua  the  first  straggle  ensued,  the  king  himself 
dashing  into  the  river,  at  tlie  head  of  the  companion-cavalry.  Diare- 
eardinir  all  personal  risk,  witfi  his  own  lance  he  killed  the  Persian 
teader,''being  himself  twice  saved  by  the  activity  of  his  friends.  The 
example  of  the  monarch  was  followed  by  all  his  troops,  and  the  root  of 
the  enemy  soon  became  general.  All  Asia  westward  of  Mount  Taurus 
fell  into  his  hands  as  he  advanced.  The  rich  provinces  of  Phrjgia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  the  great  cities  of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  Miletus,  were 
compelled  to  snbmit  to  his  authority.  Darius  now  appointed  Memnon 
commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  but  while  this 
prudent  soldier  was  carrying  into  esecution  a  well-devised  plan  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  Alexander's  progress,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
by  death.  The  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  the  Persian  ruler  commanded 
in  person,  soon  followed ;  but  fortune  Btill  proving  adverse,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  leaving  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  in  the  power  of 

Syria,  with  its  capital  Damascus,  and  Phtenicia,  the  cradle  of  Gre- 
cian literature  and  tradition,  next  invited  his  arms.  Sidon  readily  threw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  Tyre,  refusing  to  admit  Alexander  withinher 
walls,  was  taken  and  sacked  after  a  resistance  of  seven  months.  This 
city  was  no  easy  capture:  it  had  baffled  Shalmaneser,  and  compelled 
him  to  return,  after  a  sieire  of  five  years;  and  during  the  lapse  of  thir- 
teen resisted  the  attacks  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Egypt  next  surrendered 
without  a  blow ;  and  not  limiting  his  views  in  that  country  to  ephemeral 
conquest  or  vain  d-'splay,  he-  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  to  be 
called  after  his  own  name,  and  which  soon  became  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  dep6t  of  science,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  worid.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  the  south,  Danus  was 
preparing  for  a  final  and  desperate  struggle,  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
I    .:■■___       m —  n^-^^i^^  .^^-..i'  nniAlir  m^ri-liftil  fhrniitrh  Svria.  crossed 


the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  had  been  left  unguarded,  and  reached 
Gaugamela  or  the  Camel's  House,  so  called  from  the  animal  which  bore 
Darius  Hystaspes  from  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  Alexander  found 
himself  in  front  of  600,000  men,  of  all  tribes  and  nations,  hastily  col- 
lected from  various  provinces.  So  great  a  host  being  weak  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  the  confusion  produced  by  the  first  charae  of  the 
Macedonians  could  not  be  recovered ;  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  the 
great  kintr  once  more  became  a  fugitive,  331  b  F    m  \rbela,  by 

which  name  this  victory  is  generally  knov™  th  q  p  ooeeded 

to  Babylon  and  Susa  (Shushara  of  Scriptur  )  wh  n    h  mulated 

treasures  of  a  lone  race  of  monan;hs  fell  into  hi  h  nd  Th  march 
to  Persepolis,  the'capital  of  Ancient  Persia  wa  ffec    d  without 

obstruction  and  danger;  but  the  city  was  at  1  gth  Id  time  to 
save  the  treasures  from  plunder  by  the  retreat  Id    rs      Ih    palace 

is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  reduced  l«  ash  n  m  wa  to  ness,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  beautiful  Lais.f 
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After  his  defeat,  Darius  had  fled  into  Media,  where  he  iioped  to 
organize  such  resistance  as  might  anest  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
In  Greece,  too,  events  were  occurring  whieli  might  have  materially 
injared  the  cause  of  Alexander.  Lacediemon  Vfas  at  the  head  of  the 
diaafFecK^d  party,  and  Demostlienes  was  endeavouring-  to  excite  the 
Athenians  to  share  in  the  intrigues.  Antipater,  however,  was  not  want- 
ing in  vigour  during  tliis  emergency,  and  in  a  bailie  which  shortly  after 
ensued,  toe  hopes  of  Spartan  supremacy  were  frustrated,  their  troops 
defeated,  and  King  Agia  slain,  while  fifty  of  her  principal  citizens  wera 
compelled  to  become  hostages  for  her  future  conduct.  Probahlj  being 
informed  of  this  unexpected  change  in  the  aflaiis  of  Greece,  Darius  fled 
from  Ecbatana  towards  the  Caucasus,  accompanied  with  not  more  than 
10,000  men.  Actively  pursued  by  Alexander,  he  was  killed  by  ihe 
sword  of  one  of  his  own  officers  before  the  conqueror  could  overtake 
him;  and  Bessas,  the  murderer,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  title,  fell 
shortly  after  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  was 
scourged  and  mutilated,  330  b.  o. 

About  tiiis  time  the  conqueror  learnt  that  Philolas,  the  son  of  Far- 
menio,  had  entertained  designs  against  his  life ;  and  the  offender,  with 
his  father,  suffered  death,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  of  their 
countrymen.  Clitus,  who  had  saved  hia  prince'a  life  at  the  Granicus, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  companion-cavalry  after  the  execution  of 
Thilotas,  was,  in  a  fit  of  ungoverned  passion  or  of  intoxication,  stabbed 
by  him  to  the  heart.  Nothing  for  a  time  could  allay  tiie  bitter  regret 
which  Alexander  felt,  and  at  the  moment  he  could  scarcely  he  restrained 
from  plunging  the  bloody  weapon  into  his  own  bosom. 

In  becomino-  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  the  Macedonian  aimed  at  per- 
manency of  dominion,  and  with  this  view  assumed  flie  Median  dress, 
married  Rosana,  a  Persian  lady  of  high  rank,  and  in  his  internal  policy 
contemplated  the  prosperity  of  his  new  empire.  But  all  his  enemies 
were  not  yet  subdued,  and  the  victorious  leader  next  earned  his  arms, 
with  his  wonted  fortune,  beyond  the  Indus,  and  was  meditating  an 
expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  During  hia  progress  in  India,  he 
rarried  into  execution  his  plans  for  promoting  a  communication  between 
that  country  and  Greece:  and  a  fleet  under  Nearchus  was  fitted  out  to 
gain  tiie  desired  information,  by  exploring- the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf.  Returning  from  these  distant  scenes  of  con- 
quest, he  reached  Susa  once  more,wliere  Barcine  ot  Slatira,  tiie  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Darius,  became  his  wife.     Proceeding  thence  to  Ecba- 

na,  he  offered  magnificent  sacrifices,  followed  by  Tesl*™  nampa.  m 
■     -e  for  hia  long-continued  Bi "■■'"-  '-'■■  "■ 


early  and  dearest  friend,  Hephiestion. 


He  n 


s  here  that  he  los 


f  returned 


D  Bahylor 


^r^S'^SS^rflllffiB^ndprlvBlBrirtu™.  Thi.  diflbrsnw  ii  .n|ip™ed  lo 
nuer-tina  afetdsd  by  ifi  king  lo  the  Tinquuhed  "(""irt^^^  "nquM"» 
■  ImmBnee'ppoils,  il  was  imwmary  lo  li«  frned 
gluirnlatsd  ttaai  hia  death  miiM  be  the  les> 
rs,  ami  the  MacErtonian  Hitereigna  who  had 
s^norihfirabbnrrKiice.  Thev  liflancd  witr 
vhi<:h  were  hroiight  trom  Ihe  East,  and  com 
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tegardless  of  the  warnings  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Chaldean 
seers,  and  of  the  variaus  omens  that  bad  preceded  his  enlry  into  that 
city.  Here,  while  engaged  in  plans  for  improving  his  future  capital, 
and  for  restoring  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  its  former  supremacy 
in  arms  and  commerce,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  hia  illness,  333  b.  c.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  much  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
maturer  years  of  one  whose  youth  had  given  such  brilliant  promise;  ha 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  grand  designs,  at  the  moment  when  a  career  of 
usefulness  appeared  to  he  opening  before  him.  But  although  out  minds 
cannot  fathom  the  designs  of  Infinite  Intelligence  in  thus  removing  him 
at  the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  we  art  not  lo  conclude  that  all 
is  the  result  of  chance.  In  the  words  of  the  historian,  we  may  add, 
that  "  not  without  especial  purpose  of  the  deity  was  such  a  man  given 
to  the  world,  to  whom  none  has  ever  yet  been  equal." 

Paetitios  of  the  Empire. — The  death  of  the  illustrious  conqueror 
became  the  signal  of  discord,  and  his  vast  empire  a  theatre  of  war  and 
revolution;  but  from  Uie  multitude  of  canditlates  who  aspired  simul- 
taneously to  the  supreme  command,  the  history  of  this  period  is  thrown 
into  almost  ineslricabie  confusion. — Perdiccas  by  general  consent  was 
appointed  regent,  and  the  kingdom  divided  into  Siirtj-three  provinces, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  generals.  This  distinguished  leader  fell 
shortly  after  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  Antipaier  succeeded  to  hie 
ofhce :  disorder  continued  to  reign  among  the  numerous  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  each  party  was  by  turns  victorious  or  defeated. 

Lamian  War — Taking  advantage  of  these  disturbances,  flie  .4the- 
nians,  excited  by  Demosthenes,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Phocion, 
entered  into  a  league  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Leosthenes, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  allies,  gained  two  victories  over  Antipater,  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  quite  intoxicated ;  but  at  Cranon  these  advan- 
tages were  lost,  and  Athens  itself  was  with  difficulty  preserved.  The 
orator  was  compelled  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Calauria,  when,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  swallowed 
poison  and  died,  333  B.C. 

Another  revolution  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Poiysperchon, 
who,  desirous  of  the  support  of  the  Greeks,  re-established  the  govern- 
ment of  their  cities,  319  b.c.  Athens  made  an  unjust  use  of  the  restora- 
tion of  her  democracy,  in  the  accusation  of  Phocion  and  his  condemnation 
without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  defence.  He  suffered  Uke  many 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors;  and  even  after  death,  the  fury  of  the 
populane  forbade  the  interment  of  hia  corpse.  Probity  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  great  man ;  he  was  elected  general  forty-five  times,  was 
always  victorious  and  always  poor.  Although  compelled  to  perform 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  generally  intrusted  to  the  slaves,  he  refused 
a  hundred  talents  which  Alexander  wished  lo  force  upon  him.  Deme- 
trius Phaierius,  a  wise  and  learned  person,  whom  Cassander  some  lime 
after  (318)  appointed  his  lieutenant,  met  with  a  fate  different  from  that 
of  Phoeion.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in  gratitude 
for  his  skilful  administration ;  but  they  were,  with  true  Athenian  fio 
kieness,  as  suddenly  thrown  down  as  they  had  been  raised.  He  retired 
to  Egypt,  and  consoled  himself  with  literary  pursuits  at  the  court  of 
I'tolonij      Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had  delivered  Athens 
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and  nearly  all  Greece  (307),  was  appomled  generalissimo  in  302,  and 
lour  years  after  dnven  bio  banithmenf      He  gained  tl,e  epithet  of 

Sfed'pTa^r'"''""  "■^""■"'  '''  '"  '"^'  '"'"'''  ^"  ^^  '^''"■•"- 
Ambitious,  and  jealous  of  each  other,  the  generals  of  Alennder  had 
never  ceased  to  contend  for  the  spoiU  of  his  fast  empire  At  hst  after 
a  long  alternation  of  success  and  reverses,  the  united  army  of  Ptolemy, 
^assander,  Ljsimaehus,  and  Seleucus,  gained  at  Ipsus  in  Phrvsia  a 
tavevicwry  overAntimDnus  and  his  son  Poliorcetes.  The  fither 
peneiied  onUie  field,  whiFe  th"  other  not  without  difficulty  escaped  ta 
Greece  with  the  fleet  and  d  remnant  of  his  army,  301  b.  c.  Tha 
dominions  of  the  son  of  Philip  were  now  divided  into  four  large  king 
doms:*  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  the  weslern  parts,  under  Cassander: 
Ihrace,  lfithyma,and  the  norliem  parts,  under  Lysimachue:  Esvet, 
and  the  south,  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  and  Syria,  with  the  ««? 
under  Seleucus.  With  the  establishment  of  this  last  kine  at  Babylon 
commences  the  Era  op  the  Sbleucidk+  (312  b.  c.l,  which  was  in  iisn 
nntil65  b.c. 

^r(j,  Literature,  and  Science  among  iSe  Greels. 
The  Greeks  cullivated  Le.ters  and  the  Arls  wiih  a  perfection  ihal  places 
ev.?i  hrlnA  h  ™l  i  ""l'"^  "'""r'-  ^"^  '^^  monumenie  thej  have  left  in 
every  branch  have  shed  a  glory  upon  their  counlry  ihat  almost  obacurea  Iheir 
military  fame  It  ,s  in  the  period  beginning  with  Solon  and  leraiinaline  with 
Aleiander,  that  most  of  the  great  men  fiouSshed  who  brought  such  renown  on 


the  Grecian  m 

Ahchiteciuke.— During  the  administration  of  Pericles,  architecture  gprana 
from  rude  forma  lo  perfeelion.  From  ihe  Greeks  we  derive  three  orders  or 
BlyleB,-the  Uono,  the  Ionic,  and  ihe  Corinthian;  from  the  Romans,  the  Tus- 
can and  the  CompoHite;  from  (he  Goths,  the  Gol hie,  in  which  most  of  our 
ancient  cathedrals  are  constructed.  The  Tuscan  order  is  the  simplest  and  least 
ornamcnleil  The  essential  character  of  the  Doric  is  solidi.y;  of  (he  Ionic 
delicacy  and  elegance ;  of  the  Corinthian,  nobility  and  grace.  The  Composite 
IS.  as  Its  namn  mHi,-nios  »  mi.,„,^  of  Jonjc  and  Coiinthian.     The  temple  of 


Ceres^and  Proaeroine  al  Eleusis  was  built  in  ihe  Doric  m ,  ,„„,  „,  „,„, 

-■---isandofApoIki  at  Miletus, in  the  Ionic:  ihe  temple  ohhe  OlvmcTt 


It  Ephesi 


Jupiler  al  Afhens,  in  the  CorintUati';  ihe  column  of  Trajiin"at'Bonie! 

I  uscan ;  and  the  Pantheon  in  ihe  Composite. 

ScuLrroRE.— The  ancient  aculplors  made  use  of  wood,  alone,  marble,  ivory, 
precious  stones,  as  ihe  agate,  several  metala,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  braaa  and 
diflerenl  other  plastic  substances,  such  as  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  The  most 
eelebraled  siatuariea  were  Phidias.  Polyclelus,  Myro,  Lysippus.  and  Praxitclea, 

1  he  lilem  marbles  m  ihe  Bnlish  Museum  are  aupposed  lo  have  been  carved 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias,  part  being  the  work  of  his  own  hand  :  the  famous 
horses  of  Venice  are  said  lo  be  the  production  of  Lysippus. 
.„  ?*™!™^T'^*  V*  "?  specimens  to  ahow  that  ihjs  elegant  an  was  carried 


ings  V, 


employed,  but  it  seems  clearly  demonstrated  thai  (he  ai 
unacqunintad  with  oil-painting.    They  wrought  in  distemp 
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former,  on  wooden  lablela,  wilh  colours  mingled  wiih  gum-water ;  ihe  laller, 
on  walls  covered  wllh  fresh  and  undried  plaaicr.  Tliei?  prBCtised  also  piinling 
biTBtiaugldnda  of  wax,  in  miniature,  enamel,  and  mosaic.  The  most  celebrated 
artiatfl  of  an^quily  were,  Polygnocus,  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  ParrhaBius,  Pam- 
philua,  Timanthes,  Anelles,  Arisiides,  Proiogenes,  and  PanaiaB,  almost  all 
iellow-Gouotrymen  and  contemporaries  of  the  sculptors  named  above. 

—The  objecl  of  music  among  the  Greehs  was  lo  elevate  the  mind 

-  -' '     it  excited  to  courage  in  battle,  softened  the = 

tribuled  to  the  progress  of  dvilisalioti.  Mi 
19  ciilliualed  with  great  (;are,  and  formed  in  a  ecrliun 
measure  pwt  of  their  national  educaiion.  In  Sparta,  every  innovation  in  the 
art  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  musician  was  banished  who  had  ventured  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

Poetry. — Thespis,  of  Attic  binh,  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  dramatic  art, 
595  B.  c.  .^schyfua.  who  lived  in  Ihe  time  of  Xerxes,  and  shared  with  his 
brother  CynEegirus  the  dangers  of  the  Persian  wars,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  author  in  that  department.  The  battle  offSalamis,  at  which  he  was  present, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies.  Sophocles  surpassed  him  in  purity 
and  amplicity :  of  his  numerous  com  positions  only  seven  remain.  Euripides, 
the  rival  of  Sophocles,  carried,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  eminent  critic  Aristotle, 
the  pathetic  power  of  tragedy  to  its  greatest  beiglit. 

Susarion  of  Megara,  a  contemporary  of  Tbespia,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  comedy  ;  Aristophanes,  unequalled  lor  his  wit  and  genius,  both  too 
frequently  defiled  by  the  grossneas  of  hia  time,  introduced  the  living  manners 
on  ihe  stage.  The  political  aims  of  his  comedies  can  scarcely  be  accurately 
Bopreciatef  by  the  moderns.  Menander,  the  predecessor  of  the  Roman 
Terence,  made  ideal  characters  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  and  of  his 

In  lytic  poetry  Wf  meet  with  the  name  of  Simonides  and  of  the  unrivalled 
Pindar,  who  devoted  their  genius  to  the  celebration  of  the  victors  at  the  Public 
Games,  about  390  i.  c.  Anacreon  confined  his  muse  to  Epicurean  and  comic 
strains  ;  Aloffius,  Sappho,  and  Archilochus  sang  the  pleasures  and  the  pangs 
of  love. 

WEmNO,— In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  writing  was  confined  to  characters 
graven  on  stone  or  plates  of  metal.  Palm-leaves  came  subsequently  into  use, 
and  then  the  inner  bark  (lifter)  of  certain  trees ;  soon  afterwards,  canvass  and 
tablets  covered  with  wai  were  employed.  Paper  was  introduced  in  the  age  of 
Aleiauder;  it  was  fabricated  from  the  papyrus,  a  plant  still  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Sicily.  Euinenes,ltmg  of  Pergamus,  was  the  inventor 
of  parchment,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  bears. 

Eloqijence. — Eloquence  could  not  fail  to  be  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  the  principal  instrument  of  polity  and  the  mainspring 
Pericles  was  the  first  who  gained  any  lasting =—  ■— 


History. — History,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  had  a  close  con- 
nexion with  oratory.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  narrative,  provided  it  con 
lained  long  speeches  gratuitously  put  itito  the  mouths  of  actual  personages. 
Herodotus,  surnamed  the  Father  of  History,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list;  Thuey- 
dides,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  was  the  model,  adopted  by  Tacitus  i  Xcnophot; 


Polybius,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  i 
sequently. 

PatLOSOFHT. — Greece  gave  birth  to  a  great  number  of  men,  who,  under  the 
name  of  philosophers,  were  occupied  chiefly  with  the  first  principles  of  civil 
polity  and  the  duties  of  society.  They  were  divided  into  a  great  numter  of 
sects,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  page  83. 
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Semarks  on  the  Hislirry  of  Alexander. 

Wilh  Hie  death  of  Epaminondag  at  Manlinea  (362),  and  of  Agealaua  in  his 
return  from  Egypt,  lerminatea  the  history  of  the  Greek  commonwealths. 
Their  era  was  completed;  that  of  the  Macedonians  was  heginning.  All  the 
republics  united  around  three  centres  — Sparta,  Thebes,  Athens;  but  their 
energies  were  exhausted  when  Philip  appeared  on  the  scene.  His  son  per- 
severed in  his  father's  course,  though  on  a  much  larger  (heatra.  Mind  was 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  matter ;  despotism  was  about  to  yield  to  liberty. 
Greece  restored  to  the  I^t  the  knowledge  she  had  received  from  it.  ■'Thufe," 
says  Michelet,  "this  little  imprisoned  world  declared  elemid  war  against  all 
the  relics  of  natural  life  in  the  oriental  iribes.  This  form,  by  which  the  Pelasgi 
had  imitated  Asia  in  Europe,  was  effaced  by  Athens  and  by  Rome.  In  this 
contest  were  strongly  characterized  the  three  epochs  of  Greece  ;  she  attacked 
Asia  in  the  Trojan  War, — repelled  her  at  Salamis,  — subdued  her  under 
Alexander." 

We  should  not  regard  this  hero  as  a  mere  warrior  sighing  for  fresh  worlds 
to  conquer;  he  is  to  he  admired  rather  for  his  sagacity  and  diacriminalion, 
evmeed  in  the  political  regulations  of  the  various  states  which  were  subjected 
to  his  authority.  He  was  the  messenger  of  the  Almighty  sent  forth  to  work 
his  predicted  ends ;  to  effect  no  transient  con,quests,  bat  to  open  the  path  into 
the  remote  East;  to  introduce  the  Grecian  lat^uage,  the  medium  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity,  into  those  countries;  and  to  prepare  secretly  yet  power- 
fully the  way  for  that  dispensation,  whjch  "in  the  fulness  of  time"  was  to 
enlighten  the  countries  he  tro  versed  as  a  conqueror.  "The  fortune  of  Alexan- 
der was  indeed  the  overruling  providence  of  God." 

Measured  by  years,  his  liie  was  abort ;  long,  if  we  reckon  it  by  events.  How 
■       "  '  ■      rngress  in  a  few  months !    He  was  no  longer  Kinc  of  Macedon, 


!y  fought 


r  of  the  world ;  at  his  death  it  remamed  wilBou 
e  brave,  SBBacious,  enterpriang,  and  successful,  so  long  aa 
,  ought  under  his  eye.  When  he  was  no  more,  disunion  and  dissension 
followed;  and  the  capital  of  the  world  was  removed  to  Rome.  "She  enclosed 
within  her  walls  two  cides  and  two  races,  Tuscan  and  Sabine ;  sacerdotal  and 
military;  eastern  and  western;  patrician  and  plebeian;  landed  property  and 
personal ;  stability  and  progression  :  nature  anil  liberty.  It  was  now  her  turn 
to  rule."  From  these  apparently  dlBcordant  materials,  we  shall  soon  perceive 
how  Rome  became,  even  m  consequence  of  them,  the  mislrcss  of  the  world. 
Consult :  Williams'  Life  of  Alexander. 
Prepare :  A  Map  of  the  World  after  the  diviai 


11  of  Alexander's  Empire. 


ROME. 


Frelim 


larji  Ohservatuins  ore  the  Gauls. 

id  in  history.     They  were  a  warlike 


The  Gauls  or  Cehs  now  t  .  _ 

people,  who,  about  two  centuries  before  this  period,  had  crossed  the  Alps  under 
the  command  of  Beliovesus,  and  settled  m  the  north  of  Italy,  or  Hither  Gaul, 
having  esterminated  the  whole  population.  Their  chief  pursuits  were  pasturage 
and  war :  tho  form  of  government  was  a  hereditary  monarchv  i  their  religion, 
Druidical.  The  strength  of  their  armies  consisted  in  cavalry  or  hi  chanots  ; 
and  the  huge  bodies  wild  features,  and  shaggy  hair  of  the  men,  struct  terror 
into  their  enemies.  They  were  badly  equipped  ;  armour  was  rare,  their  shields 
were  small,  their  swords  long,  thin,  and  brittle.  They  h«n^  the  heads  of  ihs 
slain  to  their  horses'  manes,  and  in  many  of  their  houses  might  be  seen,  nailed 
'--■-' "--'-II  of  some  person  of  rank  who  haiffallen  before  them 


iforlless 


in  battle.     Their  towns  were 

They  betrayed  an  extreme  passion  lor  golden  ornamenls,  which  they  c 
wore  in  battle.  Their  cloaks  shone  wilh  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  like 
picturesque  dresses  of  the  Highlanders. 
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Capture  of  Rome,  380  b.  c. — AllQred  by  the  luxuries  and  climate  of 
Italy,  successive  invaders  puslied  farther  south,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
and  appeared  before  Clusiuni,  where  first  Ihey  attracted  the  attention  of 
Rome,  and  wliither  ambassadors  were  sent  to  ascertain  who  these 
foreigners  were.  The  envoys  having  improperly  taken  part  in  a  battle, 
the  Gauls  demanded  that  tiiey  should  be  given  up.  'Ihe  senate  con- 
senled,  but  the  people  refused;  upon  which  the  invading  army,  70,000 
strong',  under  Brennus,  marched  towards  the  city.  They  were  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  40,000  men,  who  were  defeated  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  before  nightfall  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
The  tow-n  was  deserted,  but  the  Capitol  was  held  by  about  1000  despe- 
rate oorahatanta.  During  several  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Part  of  the  conquering  army  now  continued  their  advance,  and  the 
remainder  almost  succeeded  in  taking  the  Capitol,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  reduced  to  the  last  eilreinities  by  famine.  Brennus,  after 
remaining  seven  months,  was  induced  U>  accept  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  eold  as  the  price  of  quitting  Rome  and  her  territories,  upon 
which  he  led  his  people  home  without  encountering  opposition.  The 
story  of  Uieiraubsequent  defeat  by  Camillus  is  a  fiction  of  Roman  vanity. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  removed 
to  Veil,  a  town  equal  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  when  the  lucky 
omen  of  a  word  decided  the  question,  and  within  a  year  a  new  city  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  the  former.  Fresh  wars  ensued ;  Roman  fortune 
again  prevailed;  the  Sabines,  Etrurians,  Latins,  ^^qui,  and  Volsci, 
were  successively  defeated,  and  the  Gauls,  who  had  attempted  a  second 
invasion,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  But  Rome  still  suffered 
much  from  the  former  ussaul I  of  that  fierce  people;  though  this,  which 
elsewhere  was  a  deathblow  to  liberty,  raised  the  constitution  nearly  to  a 
perfect  state.  The  oppressive  rale  of  interest,  the  power  which  the 
creditor  still  possessed,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  life  and  death 
over  the  debtor,  had  reduced  the  lower  orders  to  desperation.  Manlius, 
the  preserver  of  the  Capitol,  took  pity  on  the  helpless  people.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders,  ho  had  found  himself  neglected,  wliile  all  civil 
and  military  honours  were  heaped  upon  his  enemy  Camillus.  His  first 
actions,  which  resulted  from  the  pure  feelings  of  humanity,  led  him  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  commonalty.  The  measures  by  which  he 
proposed  to  alleviate  the  public  distress  excited  the  anger  of  the  patri- 
cians, who  charged  him  with  aiming  at  despotic  power,  and  committed 
him  to  prison,  from  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  released.  He  was 
again  accused  by  the  tribunes,  with  the  design  of  driving  him  into  exile, 
but  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Still  thirsUng  for  his  blood,  the 
public  prosecutors  once  more  arraigned  him  ;  he  was  on  this  accusation 
condemned  to  death,  and  a  slave  treacherously  pushed  him  down  the 
fatal  Tarpeian  rock,  384  b.  c. 

LiciKiAN  Laws. — The  universal  distress  had  nowreached  the  highest 
pitch,  and  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  depnerating  into  a  miserable 
oligarchy,  when  two  men  appeared  who  changed  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try and  that  of  the  world.  In  the  year  376  a.  c.,  Licinius  Stole  and  L. 
Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes.  The  celebrated  rogations,  which  they 
brought  forward,  produced  a  violent  opposition  between  the  two  patties 
of  the  state,  which  lasted  six  years.     Though  the  country  was  fortu- 
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nalely  at  peace,  such  a  condition  of  aflairs  was  unsafe ;  and  at  length, 
Camillus  mediating  between  the  patricians  and  tiie  oommonaltj,  tiic 
To^tiuns  passed  the  senate.  By  these,  the  consuls,  one  of  whom  was 
toTie  a  plebeian,  replaced  the  military  tribunes;  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  were  altered ;  an  Agrarian  law  was  enacted,  limiUng  the  shares 
of  the  public  lands  to  500  acres  and  the  taxes  to  be  raised  upon  them, 
and  enjoining  that  free  labourers  should  be  employed  in  their  cultivation. 
The  consular  power  was  however  diminished  by  committing  judicial 
affairs  to  a  prxlar,  and  by  the  appolnlment  of  curule  sbdilea,  366  b.  c. 
L.  Sextius  Laleranus  was  the  first  plebeian  consul;  and  the  oommona 
having  once  made  good  their  claim  lo  this  high  office,  were  not  long 
before  they  participated  in  the  ethers.  They  were  admitted  to  ^e  dic^ 
tatorship,  359 ;  the  censorship,  351 ;  the  pnetorship,  337 ;  and  the  priest- 
hood, 301  B.  c.  A  second  coiilmercial  treaty  with  Carthage  (3481  shows 
that  the  Roman  navy  was  at  this  time  far  from  contemptible;  and  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  piratical,  squadrons  were  equipped  and 
Bent  from  their  ports  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Samnite  Wars,  343  B.C. — The  Samniles  inhabited  the  mountains 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  had  spread  still  farther  to  the 
south,  when  tlie  Uampanians,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  The  former  made  a 
long  and  vigorous  resistance ;  but  being  at  last  routed  by  Decius,  30,01HI 
of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Roman  arms  were  now  turned 
against  the  Latins,  who  had  long  been  their  allies.  A  war,  which  dif- 
fered little  from  a  civil  contest,  broke  out ;  and  in  a  conflict  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  the  Latin  and  Samnite  forces  would  have  conrjiieied,  but 
for  the  patriotic  sacrifice  of  Decius,  who,  clad  in  magnificent  robes, 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  where  he  fell  under  a  thousand 
wounds.  A  cruel  revenge  v/as  taken  by  the  victflrs,  and  Latium  was 
rendered  for  ever  incapableof  opposing  their  power,  338  b.  c.  A  signal 
disgrace,  it  is  true,  was  inflicted  on  their  army  at  the  Candine  Forks, 
321  B.C.;  but  it  was  soon  effaced,  and  Samnium  reduced  to  submission, 
after  a  stniggle  of  more  than  fifty  years,  390  b.  c.  These  wars  opened 
a  way  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  laid  (he  foundation  of  Roman 
greatness.  A  new  species  of  tactics  was  learnt;  the  relations  with 
neighbourinff  states  were  more  firmly  established ;  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  extenaed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  internal  discords  of  the  city  were  ended  about  tliis  period  in  con- 
sequence of  three  laws  introduced  by  Publilius  Philo,  the  dictator:  — 
Jst,  The  office  of  censor  was  made  common  to  the  two  orders;  2d,  The 
Vila  was  taken  away  from  the  curia;  3d,  The  plebiscila,  or  decr.^es  of 
the  people,  were  rendered  binding  on  the  whole  state;  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  commons  being  now  merely  nominal.  Thus 
ed,  and  Rome  rapidly  advanced  to  universal 


JDD^A. 
Judeea  now  became  part  of  the  Syrian  prefecture,  under  the  heads  of 
the  priesthood,  subject  to  tlie  civil  and  military  control  of  the  Persian 
satraps,  373  b.  c.  The  meagre  annals  of  this  period  record  but  one 
remarkable  event,  and  that  an  atrocious  crime,  perpetrated  by  the  high 
priest  Jonathan,  who,  suspecting  his  brother  Joshua  of  intriffuino-  with 
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Bag09e9i  the  imperial  governor,  alew  him  within  the  precincts  of  tho 
temple,  Bagoses  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  forced  his  way  into  the  holy 
edifice,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  sacrifices  as  a  penalty  for  that 
outrage.  Alesander  passed  under  flie  walls  of  the  city,  which  he  was 
induced  to  spare  by  the  timely  submission  of  the  people,  while  he  bow- 
ed in  adoration  before  the  name  of  Jehovah,  inscribed  on  the  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest  Jaddua.  He  was  shown  the  ptopheoies  in  which 
Daniel  had  foretold  bis  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  BO  much  pleased,  that  be  took  the  Jews  into  par- 
ticular favour,  332  e.  c.  After  bis  death  and  the  division  of  his  empire, 
Palestine  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  frontiet  province  both  by  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings.  It  fell  at  last  into  tlie  hands  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  who  took  Jerusalem  by  treachery  on  the  Sabbalh,  and  led  a  great 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  captive  into  Egypt,  312  b.  c.  Philadel- 
phus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  released  120,000  of  them,  and 
caused  the  famous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  called  the  Scptna- 
gint,  to  be  prepared  by  seventy  learned  men.  The  fables  concerning 
the  isolation  of  these  translators  and  the  perfect  coincidence  of  their 
versions,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  The  high  priest  Simon  the 
Just,  the  favourite  hero  of  Jewish  traditions,  died  in  203;  an  event  lliat 
is  said  to  have  been  announced  by  prodigies,  and  which  the  nation  had 
cause  to  lament,  while  groaning  under  bis  unworthy  successors.  He 
completed  the  Canon  ofthe  Ancient  Sciipturea,  which  has  never  since 
been  changed.  About  this  time  Ihe  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadduceos, 
and  Essenes,  assumed  their  peculiar  distinctions. 

PERSIA. 
The  safe  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  subsequent  victories 
of  Agesilaus,  revealed  the  weakness  of  this  monarchy :  but  the  union  of 
the  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets  under  Conon,  and  the  defeat  of  tho 
Spartans  near  Cnidus,  had  neutralized  those  events,  when  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  again  restored  to  Persia  its  supremacy  over  Asia,  and  inflicted 
on  Sparla  a  deep  disgrace,  Artaxerses  II.  failed  in  recovering  Egypt 
(374),  so  little  could  his  barbarian  hosts  achieve  without  Grecian  troops 
and  generals.  The  court  was  under  the  control  of  women ;  each 
satrap  was  at  war  with  his  neichbour  ■  and  disputes  about  the  succes- 
sion had  nearly  produced  tl  e  downf  1  of  ll  e  empire  thirty  years  before 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  Ool  us  nounted  he  throne  and  assumed  the  name 
of  his  father,  358  e.g.;  and  thougl  sarrections  in  Asia  Minor  and 
extensive  rehelllons  in  Phcen  a  Eoypt,  and  Cyprus,  disturbed  his 
reign,  he  nevertheless,  v  th  the  help  of  Greek  mercenaries,  reduced 
E<rypt  once  more  to  a  Pe  s  an  p  ov  nee  (350).  Returning  to  his  own 
capital,  he  resigned  himself  to  luxu  y  as  f  desirous  to  allay  the  panee 
of  conscience  i  for  he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  regal  tiara  before  hf 
massacred  one  hundred,  and  fifty  of  his  relations,  besides  a  ^reat  nnrabei 
of  the  nobiiity.  He  was  himself  poisoned  by  his  favourite,  BagiKis, 
who  promoted  the  king's  youngest  son  to  llie  throne,  338,  but  soon  afie- 
rourdering  him  with  all  his  family,  he  set  up  in  his  place  the  unfortunate 
Darius  III.  Codomannus,  by  whom  the  invasion  of  Alexander  was  ably 
opposed.  After  several  bloody  battles,  the  last  of  which  was  fought  on 
the  well-known  field  of  Arbela  (331  b,  c),  ^e  destiny  of  the  empire 
was  sealed,  and  Darius,  whose  virtues  entitled  him  to  a  belter  fele, 
shortly  afterwards  perished  by  a: 
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THIRD  CENTURY. 

Rome.— SSO,  PyiThuEi..-264,  Flrsi  Funic  War.— 256,  Eegulus  in  Afr.ca.— 
218,  Second  Punic  War.— 316,  CannE.— a02,  Zama. 

Greece.— 280,  Achaan  League- 279,  Gallic  Invasion.- 336,  Cleomenes.— 
306,  PhilopiBnien, 

MiCEDOH.— 294,  Demetrius  PoliorccteB.— 286,  LyeimachnH.- 331,  Philip  V. 

EoYiT.- 383,  Plolemy  Philadelphus.— 270,  Septuagiiit  Translation  of  l!ie  He- 
brew Scriplures.^56,  Psrlhia— Arsaces. 

Intentions,  &c — 269,  First  silver  money  coined  at  Rome— 264,  The  Parian 
Chronicle,— 363,  Parchment. — 250,  Clepsydra.— 320,  Burning- glasses. 

LtTEIUHiRE,  &c.— Euclid,  Archimedes,  Thcocritua,  Manelho— Flautus,  d.  183. 

ROME. 

Pyrrhus,  280-275  b.  c— -After  subjiigatine  the  Latins  and  Samnites, 
the  Romans  turned  their  arms  against  the  Tarentines,  who,  unahle  to 
defend  themselves,  applied  to  the  King  of  Epirus  for  assistance.  Taren- 
tum  was  a  Lacedasmonian  colony  of  the  eighth  century  a.  c,  estabiished 
at  (he  same  period  with  many  other  towns  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  hence  called  Magna  Graecia.  These  cities,  which 
had  made  rapid  advances  in  wealth  aifd  power,  had  also  attained  some 
eminence  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Crotona  was  immor- 
talized by  the  presence  and  instructions  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  the 
real  system  of  the  universe  waa  not  uuknovfn;  while  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  were  among  the  founders  of  Thuriura.  The  Eleadc  school  of 
philosophy,  the  parent  of  so  much  genius  and  virtue,  was  first  formed 
in  Magna  Grtecia,  where  history  and  poetry  were  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  worthy  of  their  birth.  The  celebrated  laws  of  Zaleucus  of  Locris 
continued  in  force  two  centuries;  but  the  progress  of  the  Tarentines  in 
luxury,  wliich  led  to  their  ruin,  was  not  less  rapid  than  their  advances 
in  literature  and  refinement.  Involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Romans, 
tiiey  demanded  the  aid  of  Ihe  military  talents  of  Pyrrhus.  He  came  to 
their  assistance  with  30,000  men,  and  success  at  first  crowned  his  efforts 
on  the  fields  of  Heraclea  and  Asculum,  but  after  six  years  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  ascendency  of  Rome.  Leaving  the  Tarentines  to 
their  own  resources,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  perished 
by  an  uiiworthy  deatli,  373.  The  fall  of  their  capital  in  the  following 
year  decided  the  fate  of  Southern  Italy. 

Punic  Wabs,  3G4  b.c. — Seven  years  after  the  reduction  of  Magna 
Grfficia,  the  First  Pimio  War  broke  out,  and  Sicily  became  the  theatre 
of  the  earliest  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Syracuse,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  of  Corinthian  origin, — the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  ciUes  that  were  founded  by  the  Greeks,  It  had  reached  the 
height  of  polmca!  and  literaiy  renown  about  a  century  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  single  name  of  Archimedes 
would  have  immortalized  it.  Epicharmua  was  the  model  of  Plaui.us, 
and  Theocritus,  the  first  of  pastoral  poets,  baa  been  closely  imitated  by 
Virgil.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which  learning  waa 
held,  that  even  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  its  patron,  and  a  competitor 
lor  its  envied  honours.     The  First  Punic  War  was  begun  in  defence  of 
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an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  to  protect  a  band  of  murderous  savages 
Tlie  Mamertinea,  a  mercenary  body  of  Italian  soldiers,  after  serving  :n 
the  armies  of  Agathooies,  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  city  of 
Messana,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  380.  The  Syracusans 
and  the  Carthaginians  united  to  punish  Ihem,  upon  which  the  terrified 
criminals  applied  to  the  Romans  for  support  The  pretext  for  war  was 
eagerly  seiied  on,  as,  independently  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the 
rival  republics,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  powerful  enemy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southern  Italy,  which  had  been  so  recently  oonqaered. 
Freliminary  Obiervationt. 

The  defeat  of  Pytrhua  and  ihe  eiibjugalion  of  Magna  Grffcid,  with  the 
dcfiniiive  submission  of  S»ratiium  and  Eiruria,  had  reduced  beneaih  ihe  Roman 
sway  all  Italy  from  the  Arno  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  Roman  name 
began  to  attract  attention  and  to  be  treated  with  respect ;  the  constitution  was 
in  Its  utmost  vigour;  and  a  ch^n  of  military  colonies,  the  nurseries  of  hardy 
and  experiencedsoldiers.  held  the  conquered  nations  in  awe  trom  north  to  south. 
Such  was  the  stale  of  Rome :  nor  was  that  of  Carlh^  in  any  respect  inferior 
at  tbe  breaking  out  of  these  celebrated  wars — called  Faaic,  from  the  Pani,  or 
Phcenicians,  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  were  descended.  They  are  Ihree 
in  number ; — 

Fint,  264^41  H.  c,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  Isles.  They  suffered  aiill  more  by  the  total  exhaustion 
of  their  finances,  and  a  civil  commotion  of  three  years  and  a  half  (240-237), 
lerminaled  only  by  the  heroism  of  Hamilcar,  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  demo- 
cracy against  the  power  of  the  senate. 

Second.  2lS-3t>iB.c.  Signalised  by  the  rivalry  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  The 
Romans  conquered  Spain,  and  Carthage  was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions 
out  of  Africa. 

Third,  149-Hfi  B.  c.  Sciplo  ^millanus,  surnamed  Africanns  II.,  took  and 
destroyed  Carthage. 

First  Punic  War,  364-341  B.C.— The  great  obstacle  to  carrying 
on  this  war  was  the  want  of  a  fleet,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Romans 
goon  supplied ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  in  the  first  naval  battle,  the  consul 
Duillius  defeated  a  nation  long  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  260.  Scipio 
expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Corsica,  while  Kegulus  transferred  the 
seat  of  war  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  superior  sVill  of  Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian  general. 
The  torments  inflicted  on  the  captive  are  said  to  be  imaginary,and  were 
invented  solely  to  extenuate  the  Eoman  cruelty  towards  their  prisoners, 
and  to  make  it  appear  an  act  of  retaliation.  After  various  successes,  in 
one  of  which  off  Drepanum  (Trapani)  the  Romans  lost  ninety  galleys, 
and  28,000  men  killed  or  made  prisoners,  the  Carthaginians  itiet  with  a 
signal  defeat  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  which  terminated  the  wax, 
The  conditions  of  peace  were  the  surrender  of  that  island  and  the 
It  of  3300  talents, 
e  temple  of  Janus  was  now  shut  for  the  first  lime  since  the  reign 
of  Numa,  235  b.  c. 

Skoond  Pt7Nic  War,  218-303  a.  c— The  issue  of  the  preceding  war, 
while  it  exalted  the  Roman  state  and  extended  its  influence  abroad, 
Increased  also  the  power  of  the  senate.  Little  breathing  lime  was 
allowed  to  this  warlike  people.  Their  powerful  navy  was  next  employed 
in  destroying  the  Iliyrian  pirates  under  a  queen  called  Teuta ;  and  thus, 
while  their  maritime  superiority  was  preserved,  their  first  political  rela- 
tionB  with  Greece  were  formed.    A  dreadful  war  of  six  years  next 
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ensued  willi  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  lo  oppose  whom  was  le^.ed  an 
army  said  to  amount  to  the  aimost  incredible  number  of  7DO,000  infantry 
and  70,000  cavairj.  The  invaders  had  entered  Elruria  and  cut  to  pieces 
50,000  men  near  Clusium,  when  the  victory  near  Telamo  (335)  saved 
Rome.  Northern  Italy  was  soon  after  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
conquest  of  Istria  and  Illytia,  in  319,  opened  the  way  to  Greece. 

This  war  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  Romans  were  called  upon  to 
defend  their  country  against  one  of  the  most  remarkable  generals  of 
ancient  times.  Hannibal  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  even  from  his 
youth.  He  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  to  his 
fether,  tlie  great  Hamilcar,  and  lo  Hasdrubal,  Hauiilcar's  son-in-law. 
At  the  age  of  twenly-sis,  he  captured  the  city  of  Sagunlum  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  in  a  short  lime  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula.  A  second  war  between  the  two  nations  now  broke  out,  in 
which  Hannibal,  adopting  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  carried  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  their  country.  By  a  rapid  march  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,"  and  with  little  more  than  30,000  men,  defeated 
the  consul  Scipio  at  the  Tlcinus.  Again  at  the  Trebia  he  vanquished 
Semproniits;  at  the  lalie  Trasimenus  he  routed  Flaminius;  and  so 
eagerly  were  the  combatants  engaged  that  a  great  earthquake,  which 
overthrew  many  cities  in  Italy,  was  by  them  quite  unperceived.  At  the 
great  battle  of  Canne,  316,  he  was  a^in  victorious,  and  left  70,000  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.  This  Iriamph  threw  all  the  south  of  Italy 
into  his  hand      b  t  R  teo  powerful  to  be  overthrown  even  by 

such  a  terribl  'W  h  1    the  Carthaginian  army  was  wintering 

in  the  luxurio  C  p  h  se  ate  was  occupied  in  raising  new  troops, 
conciliating    11  d      rry    g  on  a  successful  war  in  Sicily,  Spain, 

Sardinia,  and  C  ec  M  li  s  indicted  two  severe  checks  upon  Han- 
nibal near  N  1  d  tii  1  tt  ,  shortly  at^er,  while  menacing  Rome, 
lost  Capua  and  T  re  m  S09  His  brother  Hasdrubal,  marching  to  his 
assistance  with  60  000  m  w  s  worsted  and  slain  near  the  Metaurus; 
and  after  keeping  possession  of  Italy  HHeen  years,  during  which  neither 
money  nor  assistance  reached  him  from  home,  he  was  recalled  to  oppose 
the  armies  of  Scipio.  The  fate  of  Carthage  was  sealed  at  Zama,  where 
Hannibal  was  defeated.  Rigorous  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  on  (he 
vanquished, city:  all  her  foreign  possessions  were  to  he  given  up, — her 
munitions  and  ships  of  war  to  be  surrendered,  —  a  tribute  of  10,000 
talents  to  be  paid  in  fifty  years,  and  she  was  bound  to  engage  in  no  war 
without  the  consent  of  Rome,  303  B.C. 

Hannibal,  on  his  return,  was  placed  as  supreme  magistrate  at  the 
head  of  the  republic ;  and  so  great  were  the  reforms  he  introduced  into 
the  finances,  that  ten  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Carthage  was 
enabled  to  furnish  at  once  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  she  had 
engaged  to  pay  by  instalments.  The  Bareine  faciion  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  dominant;  that  of  Hanno  was  powerless.  Already  he 
meditated  a  vast  confederacy  of  the  world  against  Rome,  when  he  was 
demanded  by  her  ambassadors.      Compelled  to  flee  from  his  native 

*  Haiinllrars  mnicli  acmsa  Ihp  Alps  has  c»tr«l  fnrlh  nenrly  a  hun^ral  rtifilrpiil  aawiniB. 

Ceiiit  TCdiaB-rtiillnn  nfMwBre.  Cramer  and  Wiekliani  a'ppRiir  In  prnva  ilial  the  flrst 
niiiBt  elaim  tlie  honour  of  RanDthal'i  paaaage.    The  nailer  will  eoiile  al  Ihe  nccnunt  of 

TB|[anl  melaphor,  eiprcnive  oTtbe  irdout  and  impelnosil)'  orthe  invadlnf  amy. 
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country,  lie  took  refuse  with  Antiochus  of  Syria;  he  aftern-ar'ls  retired 
to  Crete,  and  tlien  to  Bithynia,  where,  finding  tliaCPrusias  llie  king  was 
about  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies,  ho  took  poison,  of  which  he  died, 
183  B.  c,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age.  About  the  same  period  Scipio,  his 
great  rival,  expired  in  retirement  at  Linlemum, 

The  conquest  of  Magna  Gracia,  and  the  intercourse  with  Sicily,  brought 
Rome  into  conlact  wilh  the  philosophy  and  hierature  of  Greece  ai  a  period 
when  they  hod  reached  their  highest  perfection.  A  rapid  and  almost  unparal- 
leled improvement  was  the  consequence.  An  immediate  change  look  place  in 
the  language  ;  its  barbarisms  Euddenly  diaappeared.  and  Latin  became  a  com- 
paratively polished  tongue.  The  power  of  Rome  was  also  greaily  increased  by 
the  result  of  the  Punic  War.  Her  dominion  exrended  over  foreign  couniiies, 
and  the  desiraction  of  the  Carthaginian  navy  left  her  wiihoutarival  on  the  sua. 
She  had  now  become  also  a  great  niihtary  repubho,  and  began  henceforward 
i9  aspire  lo  universal  dominion, — an  object  rendered  easier  by  the  degeneracy 
of  the  people  in  foreign  states. 

Stale  e/Barope  and  Aiia  a(  tie  end  of  the  First  Panic  War. 

The  Eoman  dominion  and  influence  prevailed  from  the  north  to  the  BOulb 
of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  on  all  the  uorLhem  coast  of  Africa, 
and  began  lo  be  felt  also  in  Greece  and  in  the  East.  At  Ibis  epoch  there  were 
only  three  powers  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  reaslance  against  the  con- 
querors  of  Carthage.    These  were — 

i.  Greece,  in  which  ihese  various  nations  still  formed  a  strong  barrier  ;  The 
fierce  Mtolians,  the  members  oSihe  Achtean  League,  and  the  Sxaliani. 

2.  Macedonia,  defended  by  its  lofty  mounlains,  and  formidable  on  account 
of  its  courageous  and  active  population. 

3.  Syria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  which  rose  noon  the  ruins  of 
Aleiander's  empire  ;  but  the  kmgs  posterior  lo  Seleucus  passed  an  etfeminate 
life ;  the  eiample  spread  from  the  court  lo  the  arniy,  and  oven  the  Romans 
were  tainted  by  it  during  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Prepare:  Map  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Trace  ;  Rout  of  Hannibal  and  his  campaigns  from  the  siege  of  Saguntum 
till  he  quitted  Italy. 

GREECE  AND  MACEDON. 


Thb  extensive  ant  rapid  victories  of  Alexander  terminated  in  the 
murder  of  all  his  family,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  throne.  The  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  Phtygia  decided  the  fate  of  the  various  competitors.  Mace- 
don  tnV.  to  the  share  of  Cassander,  but  he  enjoyed  his  aovereigfnW  only 
three  years;  and  he  was  shortly  after  foHowed  to  the  lomb  by  Phili].', 
his  snecessor.  The  two  reniaming  sons  disputed  the  throne,  when 
Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother  Thessalonice,  for  the  partiality  she 
manifested  towards  his  younger  brother.  ■  Each  now  applied  to  foreign- 
ers for  help :  Antipater  to  his  fadier-in-father  law  Lysimachos  of 
Thrace,  and  Alexander  to  Detneuios  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  deaUi.  The  army  proclaimed  Demetrius  king, 
and  in  his  person  the  house  of  Antigonus  ascended  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia. His  seven  years'  gcvemmentwas  a  constant  series  of  wars; 
and  being  dethroned  by  Pyrthus,  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law  Seleucus,  283  b.  c.  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  expelled  the 
ruler  of  hpirus  after  a  brief  reign  of  one  year;  but  he  was  soon  involved 
in  a  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator  inwhieh  be  lost  his  life,  281.  The 
monarch  of  Asia  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia ;  but 
sliortly  after  he  had  crossed  over  to  his  new  dominions,  he  fell  ty  the 
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iiand  of  Ceraaiius,  brother  of  tJie  Egyptian  sovereign.  The  assassir 
iad  scarcely  secured  the  throne  hefore  lie  lost  his  life  in  battle  against 
the  invading  Gauls,  379.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Polioreetes,  who 
novr  assumed  the  vacant  Ihrona,  was  deposed  by  Pyrrhus  ;  but  after  his 
death,  he  recovered  his  dominions,  which  he  and  his  family  possessed 
until  the  Roman  conquest.  lie  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Demetrins  II.,  243.  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  usurpation  of  Doson,  331.  At  the  earljr  age  of  sixteen  he 
displayed  many  of  the  qualities  that  form  a  great  prince ;  he  participated 
in  the  war  between  the  Jitolian  and  Achtean  leagues ;  and  ratified  a 
treaty  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans.  Many  things  concurred  to 
prevent  both  parties  &ora  acting  upon  this  agreement,  and  finally  a 
general  peace  was  concluded  in  204. 

During  this  century  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  Paimonia  aoo  years  before,  tiireatened  Greece  with  invasion. 
Two  expeditions  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  third,  under  Brennus  II., 
overran  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Delphi,  where  a  dreadful 
storm  having  thrown  their  army  into- confusion,  they  were  attaclsod  and 
routed  by  the  Greelis.  Another  party,  continuing  their  march  towards 
the  East,  supported  the  claims  of  Nicomedes  to  the  throne  of  Bithynia, 
and  settled  in  the  province  called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Griecia. 

Athens,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  some  vain  endeavours  to 
recover  her  liberty,  which  ended  in  the  imposition  of  a  more  grievous 
yoke.  To  regain  their  freedom  the  cities  of  Acheea  revived  the  ancient 
confederacy,  named  the 

AcHa;AN  Leaoue,  —  a  union  of  several  small  republics  in  Achaia, 
bound  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Their  constitution 
was  80  renowned  as  to  be  adopted  by  several  other  Grecian  cities.  This 
coalition  was  dissolved  in  the  commotions  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  In  280,  it,  was  partially  revived,  bat  did  not  become  formi- 
dable till  the  accession  of  foreign  states  (343-329).  Many  great  names 
appear  in  connexion  with  it ;  such  as  the  virtuous  Aratus,  I^ilopcemen, 
and  Lycortas,  The  Romans  endeavoured  to  excite  (juarrels  between 
the  different  members,  with  the  view  of  checking  their  nsing  power;  yet 
Philopcemen,  the  last  nfiht  Greeks,  maintained  their  dignity,  at  the  very 
time  when  ihe  Romans  presumed  to  speak  as  arbitrators.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  poisoned  at  the  age  of  seventy  j 
and  the  venai  Callicrales  who  could  hear  unmoved  "  the  very  boys  in 
the  streets  taunt  him  wilh  treachery,"  became  his  successor.  The 
conquest  of  Macedonia  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Achffian  League. 
Above  1000  of  the  most  eminent  members  were  summoned  to  Rome, 
167,  and  kept  in  prison  seventeen  years  without  a  hearing;  and  when  at 
length  they  were  allowed  to  return  home,  they  excited  a  war  against 
the  common  enemy.  Their  heroic  efforts  proved  vain  against  dishonesty 
within  and  the  powerful  arms  of  Rome  without.  With  the  taking  of 
Corinth  vanished  the  last  hopes  of  Grecian  independence;,  and  under 
the  titleof  Achaia  the  covmtry  lost  even  its  name,  146  B.C. 

EGYPT. 
The  Ptolemies. — Ptolemy  L,  333  b.c.,  tl 
posed  brother  of  Alexander,  was  governor 


;  son  of  Lagus  and  sup- 
f  Egypt,  which  title  he 
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changed  for  that  of  king  after  the  battle  of  IpBus,  301.  He  wished  to 
form  a  state  on  the  model  of  Greece,  and  with  that  design  beautiiieil 
Alexandria,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  its  celebrated  library.  His 
empire  increased  every  day  in  wealth,  learning,  and  civilisation.  It  ia 
said  of  him  that  he  never  went  to  war  without  necessity,  and  that  he 
was  always  successful.  He  was  named  Sotet  (Deliverer)  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  whom  he  had  protected  against  the  attacits  of  Demetnus  Polior- 
cetes,  304.  His  son,  the  second  of  the  name,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  in  286  as  joint-king,  became  sole  monarch  two  years  after.  It 
was  in  irony  that  he  was  styled  Philadelphus,  having  put  one  brother  to 
deatii  and  banished  another.  In  the  patronage  he  bestowed  upon  learn- 
ing, he  excelled  even  his  father:  at  his  court  were  entertained  the 
astronomer-poet  Aratus;  the  grammarians  Aristophanes  and  Arislarchus ; 
Theocritus,  and  Lycophron  the  celebrated  commentator;  the  historian 
Manetho;  the  mathematicians  Conon,  Euclid,  and  Hipparchus;  Oalli- 
machus  and  Zenodotns,  the  Iatt«r  famous  for  his  notes  on  Homer.  By 
Ills  order  the  Septuaglnt  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  pre- 
pared ;  the  liffhdiouse  of  the  Pharos  erected ;  and  the  canal  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  cleared  out.  Ptolemy  III.,  246,  trod  in  the  steps 
of  his  father  and  grandfather;  his  grateful  subjects  styled  him  Euergetes 
(the  Benefactor).  Before  his  death  in  S31,  his  government  extended  to 
Cyrene,  as  well  as  over  Ccele-Syria,  Phfflnicia,  Lycia,  Carta,  and 
Cyprus  in  the  north,  Egypt  was  singularly  fortunate  in  having  three 
great  kings  in  succession.  The  change  which  ensued  was  produced  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  for  it  was  impossible  that  a  prosperous  court 
should  remain  untainted  by  luxury.  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopalor,  a  de- 
bauched and  cruel  monarch,  was  ruled  by  crafty  favourites,  who  like* 
wise  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  power  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  youthful  Ptolemy  V.  surnamed  Epiphanes;  but  the  nation, 
to  avoid  the  dangers  impending  from  the  attacks  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Syrian  monarchs,  intrusted  the  regency  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  303. 

The  iutetuat  government  of  Egypt  appears  latterly  10  have  been  in  moat 
rEspecta  similar  to  (hal  of  ancient  limes.  The  division  into  nomes  continued ; 
the  regal  power  was  limited;  the  priestly  caste  with  iheir  ancient  forms  of 
religion  still  existed.  Under  Ptolemy  II,  Egypt  was  inferior  lo  Rome  alone. 
Theocritus,  probably  with  the  exaggeration  of  a  poet,  speaks  of  its  33,IX>0 
cities ;  Bt  bII  events,  it  was  the  greatest  mercantile  nation  (hen  exialing.  By 
its  caravans  and  its  deet  of  merchant- ships,  it  collected  in  its  warehouses  the 
silks  and  spices  of  India,  the  purple  of  Phienicia.  Ihe  predous  metals  of  Spaiti 
and  Thrace,  and  the  ivorj;  of  Ethiopia.  The  revenue,  without  including  the 
corn-tax,  wbich  was  paid  in  kind,  amotmted  to  14,600  silver  talents  Uhom  four 
millions  Bterlmg). 

Consult !  Sharpe's  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

PARTHIA 
Lies  between  Media  and  Aria,  southward  from  Hytcania.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Syrian  viceroy,  Agathocles,  drove  the  inhabitants  into 
rebellion.  Arsaces,  by  his  military  talents,  raised  himself  to  power, 
and  with  him  begins  the  numerous  family  of  the  Arsacid^,  S5<i  b.  g. 
The  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  soon  became  the  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdom,  remarkable  In  history  for  little  more  than  its 
obstinate  wars  against  the  Romans,  in  one  of  which  Crassus  was 
defeated  and  killed,  53  b.  c.     His  death  was  avenged  some  years  after- 
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wards  by  the  consul  Ventidius;  but  Julian  the  Apostate,  despising  the 
lessonsofexperience,  invaded  the  country  and  perished  with  a  numerous 
army.  The  regal  power  was  extinguished  by  the  Sassanides,  a.  d.  226. 
This  empire  was  divided  into  satrapies,  and  contained  several  small 
tributary  kingdoms,  with  some  Graico- Macedonian  settlements.  The 
constitution  was  monarchical  and  aristocratic.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Parthians,  a  people  jealous  of  all  strangers,  interrupted  the  commerce 
between  the  East  and  West,  until  a  new  route  was  opened  by  Palmyra 
and  Alexandria. 


SECOND  CENTURY. 

Rome.— 197,  Battle  of  CynosccphalE.— 190,  Defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

—168,  Battle  of  Pydna,— 146.  Corinth  and  Canhage  burnt.— 133,  Fall  of 

Numantia— 133  and  121,  Gracchi,- 111,  Jugurihine  War— 103,  Cimbrio 

War. 
JuDjEA.— 166,  Judaa  Macctibieua. — 130,  Independent. — 106,  Aristobuliis. 
Invehtions,  &c — 190.  Pumps  by  Hero  of  Alesandria.— 142,  Precession  of 

Equinoxes,  Latitude  and  Longitude,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  Hipparchus. 
LirEBiTDBE.— PolybiuB,  Arislarchuo,  Bion  and  MoachuB,  Ennius,  Terence. 

ROME. 

Macedon  reduced.— The  fortunate  conclusion  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  had  inspired  the  Romans  with  a  desire  of  subjugating  the  world. 
Hoalilities  were  declared  against  Philip  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  artful  Quintius  Flamininus  was  sent  against  him. 
Much  political  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  these  two  commanders,  but 
at  length  Quintins  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  AehEean  League, 
assisted  by  whose  caTalry  he  utterly  routed  his  antagonist  at  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalte,  197  d.  o.  The  treaty  which  followed,  besides  con- 
fining the  king  to  the  boundaries  of  Macedon,  imposed  a  tribute  of  1000 
talents,  and  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  his  fleet,  as  well  as  for  the 
reduction  of  his  army  to  500  men.  Roman  commissioners  now  filled 
the  country ;  but  the  troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  states  which 
had  been  declared  free  at  the  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

Syrian  War. — AnUochusIII.  of  Syria  was  the  only  remaining  enemy 
in  any  degree  formidable  to  the  Romans.  His  dominions  extended  from 
the  east  of  Persia  H>  Asia  Minor,  and  he  vras  meditating  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  when  the  Roman-intervention  was  solicited  in  favour  of 
'Ptolemy  V.  Some  lime  after,  Antiochna  undertook  to  reduce  Caria  and 
Lydia,  and  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  seize  on  tiie  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. At  this  time  Hannibal,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  offered, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  M  transfer  the  war  to  Italy.  Had  this  pro- 
posal been  adopted,  the  result  of  the  contest  might  have  been  different 
To  avert  the  impending  danger,  Rome  gained  over  to  her  interest 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  whose  fears  had  been  excited  by  the  jfower  of 
Antiochus.  The  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  flattered  more  than  ever; 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  easily  won  over;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Breo- 
tians  and  AchsEans  was  assured.     The  importance  attached  to  this  war 
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was  such,  that  the  consul  Cornelius  forbade  the  senators  to  be  absent 
from  Roma  more  than  one  day  at  a  time. 

Antiochus  commanded  his  army  in  person.  He  had  been  led  to  expect 
that  bU  Greece  would  rise  at  his  approach,  but  he  was  joined  by  only 
two  or  three  of  the  smaller  tribes.  At  Thermopylie,  Cato,  by  a  bold 
moTement,  gained  the  passage  defended  by  the  Syrian  army,  which  was 
utterly  routed,  Antiochus  himself  scarcely  halting  until  he  reached  the 
Asiatic  continent,  191.     His  rear  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Roman 


broke  the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  iJie  conditions  of  peace 
included  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor,  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  payment  of  15,000  talents.  The  king  perished  in  attempting  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Elymais  in  Persia,  187  b.  c, 

Syria  remained  a  separate  kingdom  many  years,  and  the  throne  waa 
frequently  an  object  of  violent  contention,  until  Porapey  having  defeated 
Milhridates  and  Tigranes,  subdued  Antiochus  XI.,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  a  Roman  province,  65  b.  c, 

Pbbseus. — Fresh  disputes  arose  with  Macedon,  butwardid  not  break 
out  until  173.  The  two  sons  of  Philip  were  Demetrius  and  Perseus, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  The  policy 
of  Ihe  senate  succeeded  In  attaching  this  youth  to  the  Roman  interest, 
with  the  view  of  causing  a  disunion  between  the  brothers.  Hence 
Demetrius  had  hardly  returned  to  Macedon  before  he  was  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  assassinate  Perseus.  Philip,  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  against  his  son,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  died  himself  some  time  after  under  the  tortures  of  a  guilty  con- 
sicience.  To  ascend  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  a  prince  befriended  by 
Rome,  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  asainst  the  repub- 
lic. But  all  the  efforts  of  Roman  policy  were  required  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  confederacy  in  the  East,  A  deceitful  truce  was 
resorted  to  for  gaining  time ;  and  at  first  tiie  war  was  favourable  to 
Perseus.  At  length,  wearied  by  the  slow  progress  of  hostilities,  and 
contrary  to  Iheir  usual  custom,  the  republicans  sent  an  old  general, 
Paulus  ^milius,  againsthim.  The  bloody  and  decisive  batfle  near 
Pydna,  169  b.  c,  showed  how  easily  a  kingdom  may  be  overturned 
which  has  only  an  army  for  its  support.  Perseus,  after  bein^  led  in 
triumph,  was  starved  in  prison:  Macedonia  was  now  divided  into  four 
governments ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  marry,  or  to  pur- 
chase property  out  of  their  district,  under  pain  of  death.  Their  gold- 
mines were  no  longer  to  be  worked,  all  commerce  with  foreigners  was 
prohibited,  and  as  if  to  insult  the  unfortunate,  they  were  declared  free. 
An  adventurer,  Andriscus,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  tiie  disaffected  ;  but  he  was  overcome  by  Metel- 
lus,  and  the  native  country  of  Alexander  submitted  finally  to  tiie  arms 
of  Rome,  J46  n.  c. 

CoNquEST  OF  Greece. — The  Greeks  perceived  when  too  kte  the  error 
they  had  committed  in  demanding  Roman  aid  against  Macedon.  Tho 
members  of  the  Aohtean  league  still  made  head  against  the  ambitious 
barbarians,  but  their  utmost  efforts  and  heroism  proved  vain.  At  Ther- 
mopylie, and  again  at  the  Isthmus,  the  fortune  of  Italy  prevailed. 
Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius,  who,  after  countenancing  the  most 
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revolting  eniehies,  burnt  the  city  to  the  ground,  I4G.  Greece  now  also 
became  a  tributary  proviucp  under  tiie  name  of  Achaia. 

Third  Punic  War. — This  war  originated  in  domestic  faction,  Cato, 
envious  of  the  oreat  influence  possessed  by  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  senate, 
was  offended  by  the  coldness  with  whicli  he  had  been  received  as 
ambassador  at  Carthage;  and  the  disputes  with  Masinissa  were  made 
the  preUxt  for  hosliUties,  149.  The  Romans,  after  claiming  all  their 
ships  of  war,  ordered  the  Carlha^nians  to  quit  their  city,  and  build 
another  in  the  interior.  So  imperious  a  command  was  not  obeyed; 
despair  furnished  them  with  arms;  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  t^i 
weave  cordage  for  the  ships,  and  gave  their  ornaments  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  defence  of  their  country.  During  three  years  the  devoted 
city  held  out;  hut-at  length  the  younger  Scipio  jEmilianus  obtained  a 
footing  within  its  walls.  For  six  days  more  the  inhabitants  maintained 
an  obstinate  resistance, —  every  inch  of  ground  was  defended  with 
desperation ;  and  in  the  end,  setting  fire  to  the  town,  Ihey  perished  in 
the  ruins.  Seventeen  days  the  conflagration  continued,  and  the  con- 
queror, it  is  said,  wept  at  the  dreadful  sight.  Thus  perished  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Rome,  146  b.  c.  The 
city  was  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  contained  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  wealth  may  be  estimated  by  the  plunder  collected 
by  Scipio,  amounting  Wi  £1,500,000.* 

Spanish  War. — In  Spain,  also,  flie  Roman  arms  had  proved  victo- 
nious.  This  region  was  originally  possessed  by  Celts  and  Iberians,  a 
brave  and  independent  race,  whose  descendants  still  survive  on  tiie 
shores  of  Biscay,  The  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  excited  the  cupidity 
of  tiie  Romans,  but  so  courageously  was  the  country  defended,  that 
seventy  years  elapsed  ere  its  conquest  was  effected.  Carthage  had 
never  possessed  more  than  Ihe  coast  and  Bietica;  the  interior  and  the 
west  were  protected  by  the  mountains  so  favourable  to  thai  species  of 
warfare  in  which  the  Spaniards  excel.  The  contest  began  with  the 
revolt  of  the  Seditani,  900  b,  o.  They  were  soon  crushed ;  and  after 
three  years'  tranquillity  the  senate  was  alarmed  hy  the  news  of  a  general 
insurrection,  and  the  defeat  of  the  pr«tor  Sempronius.  Calo  c^ruelly 
retaliated  by  destroying  400  towns  m  one  day ;  but  Paulas  jEmilius, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  Maoedon,  lost  6000  men,  whose  fate  he 
revenged  hj  the  slaughter  of  20,000  Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 
Successive  battles  under  different  generals  look  place,  until  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  was  four  times  victorious,  concluded  a  favourable  treaty, 
179.  Other  successes  gained  hy  Posthumius  compelled  the  Lusitanians 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  After  a  long  peace,  only  interrupted  by  two 
revolts  which  were  easily  quelled,  the  Celtiberians,  now  weary  of  inac- 
tion, defeated  Calpumius  Piso,  routed  A.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  with  the 
loss  of  6000  men,  and  destroyed  his  army  at  Numantia,  153.  Mum- 
mius,  and  the  consul  Marcellus,  were  scarcely  more  fortunate. 
Alarmed  by  such  repealed  misforrunes,  the  Romans  regarded  Spain  as 
the  t«rab  of  their  legions.  The  victories  were  dearly  purchased ;  men 
refused  to  be  enrolled  for  this  interminable  war ;  and  Uie  province  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  courage  of  Scipio  JJmilianus,  son  of  Paulus 
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■Emilius,  and  adopted  grandchild  of  Scipio  Afticanus,  Lacullus  and 
(iaiba  were  unsuccessful  in  all  but  their  plans  to  enrich  themselves 
the  latter,  by  an  atrocious  massacre  of  36,000  unarmed  men,  made  tha 
name  of  his  country  an  object  of  execration  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
A  shepherd,  named  Viriathus,  who  had  escaped  from  this  slaughter, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  partisans.  The  fame  of  his 
exploits  having  brought  together  a.  numerous  army,  he  defeated  &a 
prietor  sent  against  him,  U9  b.c.  Four  generals  were  successively 
lolled  by  this  skilful  leader ;  but  the  temponzinif  Uctics  of  the  consul 
FdbiuB  ^milianua  proVed  a  match  for  him.  Metellus  Macedonicus 
restored  the  repulalion  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Celtiberia;  still  in  Lnsi- 
lania,  Viriathus  defeated  a  new  proconsul,  and  afterwards  the  consul 
himself  near  Ituca.  The  exhaustion  of  both  parties  led  to  a  peace, 
most  hiimiliating  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which  was  only  a  snare,  as  the 
consul  Cepio  took  up  arms  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  allies  were 
separated  and  their  troops  disbanded.  Viriathus  still  resisted,  when  the 
invader,  unable  to  attain  his  ends  by  otlier  means,  corrupted  two  of  tiie 
officers  of  that  brave  commander,  who  assassinated  him  in  his  lent,  141 
B.C.  With  his  death  ended  the  war  in  Lusitania,  only  to  break  out 
more  fiercely  in  Celtiberia ;  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  mountains, 
lor  Numantia  became  the  second  terror  of  the  Romans.  The  consul 
Mancinus  was  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  oblijfed  to  retreat  in  dis- 
grace, after  concluding  an  ignominious  treaty,  which  the  senate,  ever 
unfaithful  in  such  cases,  refused  to  ratify.  Scipio  jEmilianus,  who  ten 
years  before  had  destroyed  Carthage,  was  nominated  to  conclude  this 
war.  He  blockaded  Numantia,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  double  line 
of  fortifications  i  the  one  to  repel  the  sallies  from  the  town,  the  other  to 
oppose  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last, 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease  to  a  very  small  number,  the  inhabitants 
set  hre  to  their  houses  and  perished  in  the  flames,  133  b.  c,  upon  which 

the  Romans  took  possession  of  a  desolate  and  ruined  city ^The  reader 

will  not  fail  to  remark  the  exlraordinary  perseverance  wilh  which  the 
Spaniards,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  have  defended  their 
besieged  cities.  It  is  unnecessary  lo  mention  more  than  three  names,— 
Saguntuia,  Numantia,  and  Saragoaa.  In  the  array  of  Scipio  were  two 
men  who  soon  after  became  very  celebrated,  Jugurtha,  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
and  Manus  who  was  destined  to  vanquish  him. 

Conquest  op  Cisalpine  Gaul.— The  wars  between  the  Gauls  and 
Komans  were  at  once  sudden  and  destructive;  and  the  senate  soon 
became  convinced  that  Ihey  could  not  safely  leave  such  intrepid  enemies 
in  Upper  Italy.  These  barbarians,  discovering  the  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen  in  not  seconding  the  designs  of  Hannibal,  seized  on  a 
tavourable  moment  for  reviving  the  war.  In  the  year  300  b.  c,  when 
the  genera!  attention  was  directed  to  the  Macedonian  contest  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  rep-rt  of  a  Gallic  lumull,  for  that  was  the  name 
peculiarly  applied  to  such  invasions.  Hamilcar  was  at  the  head  of  the 
united  tribes,  who  took  the  town  and  colony  of  Placentia,  which  he 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Cremona  was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate, 
when  the  assailants  were  attacked  by  tiie  consular  armv,  and  routed 
with  the  loss  of  35.000  men,  including  their  general.  Seventy  stand 
n-Ms,  200  war-chariots,  and  all  the  booty  that  had  been  collected  !• 
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them,  ftill  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerora.  The  succeeding  yoats, 
marked  with  the  usual  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  produced  an 
excessive  loss  of  life  on  both  sides ;  the  Romans,  however,  gained 
ground,  owing  to  the  greater  regularity  with  which  they  pursued  their 
plans.  In  194  D,  c,  a  more  vigorous  effort  was  made,  but  the  two 
consuls  were  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful.  The  population  of  Norllicrn 
[(aly,  meanwhile,  was  gradually  decreasing,  when  a  number  of  the 
more  influential  families  who  bore  the  Gallic  name,  Buhmitted  lo  the 
tonsuls ;  one  of  whom,  Q.  Flamininus,  desirous  of  pleasing  a  young 
friend  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  smote  to  the  ground  and 
stabbed  a  noble  Doian  who  had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  pjg-ht  years 
elapsed  before  he  was  punished  for  this  crime,  under  the  r.gorous  cen- 
sorship of  Cato. 

Many  generous  efforts  were  still  made  by  the  Bolans,  although  dis- 
united j  but  in  191  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Scipio  Nasica,  and 
lost  30,000  men.  Proud  of  his  success,  he  committed  the  most  horrible 
ravages,  and  dared  to  boast,  when  claiming  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
that  he  had  left  none  alive  of  the  Boian  race  except  the  old  men  and 
children.  Unable  any  longer  to  contend  against  a  cruel  enemy,  and 
too  proud  to  live  dependent  in  their  native  country,  they  crossed  the 
Norlcan  Alps  to  seek  a  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  vear 
190  B.C. 

Conquest  of  Liguria— The  Gallic  and  Ligurian  insurrections  were 
the  great  military  schools  of  the  Roman  legions.  Livy  observes  that 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Boians,  the  Ligurians  appeared  reserved  by 
Providence  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  during  the  intervals 
between  the  more  regular  wars.  Their  resistance  lasted  thirty  years, 
banning  with  the  massacre  of  the  pnetor's  escort  in  1S9.  For  several 
seasons  the  two  consuls  were  sent  mto  Liguria,  one  of  whom,  M.  Po- 
piliuB  L^nas,  in  173,  besieged  Carystum,  which  surrendered  on  favour- 
able conditions.  These  were  not,  however,  respected  ;  the  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  their  arms,  their  city  was  destnyed,  themselves  sold 
as  slaves,  and  their  goods  put  up  lo  auction.  Even  the  senate  was 
shocked  at  this  atrocious  conduct,  and  gave  orders  for  tlie  liberation  of 
the  people,  and  the  restoration  of  their  property.  Popilius  disobeyed 
the  decree,  and  preserving  his  command  as  proconsul  in  the  nest  year, 

6rovoked  a  universal  rising  of  the  Ligurian  tribes.  The  indignation  at 
;ome  was  at  its  height,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  witii  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate,  declared  that  if  on  the  first  of  August  there  re- 
mained one  Statiellian  nnlibeialed,  the  author  of  the  crime  should  be 
sought  oat  and  punished.  The  new  consuls  replaced  Popilius,  and  hp 
was  saved  from  the  menaced  judgment  hy  intrigue  and  influence;  yet 
he  had  massacred  20,000  innocent  persons !  The  last  struggle,  which 
soon  afterwards  began,  continued  nearly  four  years.  Each  summer  two 
armies  and  two  consuls  were  required,  in  the  words  of  Florus,  "  to 
break  that  stone  on  which  the  Roman  people  had  for  so  long  a  tinia 
sharpened  their  swords,"  163  b.  c. 

Istria,  which  had  been  conquered  in  321,  recovered  its  liberty  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  hut  it  was  again  reduced  under  the  yolte  of 
Rome  a  few  years  before  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  One  circumstance 
nl™<.  in  the  catnpaigTi  deserves  mention,  for  all  these  wars  against  the 
"  "  '"     >r  German  origin,  are  but  a  repetition  of 
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similar  attocilies.  jEpulo  and  tlie  principal  Istrian  chiefa  had  been 
diiven  from  place  to  piace  untii  they  took  refogo  in  the  strong  town  of 
Ncjsactuin.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  immediately  laid  aiege  To  it,  and 
finding  himself  impeded  in  hia  operaUons  by  the  river'Arsia,  which 
supplied  the  besieged  with  water,  succeeded  in  turning  it  into  a  new 
channel.  The  barbarians,  struck  with  terror  at  the  drying  up  of  the 
stream,  without  demanding  terms  of  surrender,  killed  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  raraparla  in  sight  of  the  enerny,  and  flung  tiiem  over 
into  the  ditches.  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  slaughter  the  Roman 
soldiers  scaled  tlie  walls  and  penetrated  into  Ihe  city.  The  king  killed 
himself  with  his  own  swotd  lo  avoid  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  the  survivors  surrendered  or  were  slain.  The  possession  of 
Istria  secured  the  dominion  over  the  Adriatin;  while  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  gave  the  Romans  two  important  posts  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  former  isbnd  was  reduced  by  Sempronius,  the 
fattier  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  so  great  a  number  of  captives  was  bronstlit 
to  Rome  that  Sardi  venaiea  (Sardinians  for  sale)  bename  a  proverb'lo 
designate  any  considerable  quantity  of  articles  for  which  it  was  difficult 
to  find  purchasers. 

Internal  Cmdkim  of  Rome. 
Wiih  the  lerminBtion  of  Ihose  great  wars,  which  may  he  said  to  have  com- 
promised the  safety  of  Rome,  began  ibe  inlernal  dissensions  which  had  been 
suspended  in  the  presence  of  a  foreien  enemy ;  and  ihal  city,  now  become  ibe 
mislresa  of  the  world,  was  doomed  to  be  lorn  asunder  by  ihe  strife  of  rival 

After  ihs  fell  of  Catthaga.  the  people,  noble  and  plebeian,  enriched  by  the 
spoil  of  empires,  were  desirous  in  iheir  turn  to  laste  ihe  luxuries  of  ihe  East ; 
jnd  hence  an  unresirsined  voluptuousness  suddenly  appeared  in  the  city,  bring- 
ing wuh  it  ihe  most  frighlful  depravity.  In  many  of  the  nobler  minds  this 
seduelion  commenced  with  the  eilernafs  of  Greek  eivilisalion.  Sdpio  Africa- 
nuB,  in  particular,  affected  ihe  Athenian  manners,  and  ihua  exciled  lie  indigna- 
tion of  his  qufflslor  Cato.  Flamininus,  Metellus,  ^milius,  Fabiua.  and  olher 
palricians,  followed  Ihe  eiampla  of  Scipio  ;  and  to  defend  themselves  against 

riaees,  and  thus  began  ihat  feclion  which  so  long  conlrolled  the  seualo  ilaelf, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  away  many  of  the  popular  privileges.  Their  pride 
and  sirenglh  may  he  gathered  from  the  defence  made  by  Fabiua  in  behalf  of 
his  Hon-in-law,  who  had  been  declared  Euihy  of  treason  i— He  is  not  euilty,  for 
he  married  my  daughler.  Calo  alone  dared  lo  resist,  and  attacked  their  chief, 
having  instigaied  ihe  tribunes  to  summon  him  to  render  an  account  of  ths 
various  suras  of  money  he  had  received.  The  result  of  ihis  slruggle  js  unknown ; 
but  it  appears  cerlain  that  Africanus,  after  momentarily  triuniphina;  over  tha 
tribuniiial  power,  was  compelled  lo  retire  to  Liniernum,  where  he  died. 

In  195  the  Roman  matrons,  displeased  wiih  the  severity  of  the  Oppian  law,* 
Bucoeeded  in  procuring  its  abrogalion  in  despite  of  the  esertions  of  Caio.  Ten 
vears  after,  ii  became  evident  that  the  inleroourse  with  Greece  and  the  East 
had  inlroditcod  into  Rome  many  dangerous  vnnovations.  Numerous  crimes, 
the  work  of  unknown  hands,  had  esciied  terror  throughout  the  cily,  when  the 
senate  discovered  that  an  obscure  superstition,  ihe  orgies  of  Bacchus,  had  been 
mysteriously  coraraunicated,  and  that  this  worship,  whose  riles  were  prostiiu- 
tion  and  the  murder  of  those  who  refused  to  auhmii  lo  infamy,  already  counted 
numerous  parlisans.  The  greatesl  precaulions  were  laken  to  convict  ihr 
criminals,  and  many  women,  who  had  been  inilialed  into  these  disgracefu' 
mysleries,  were  secretly  put  lo  death  in  ihair  own  houses. 
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membe  s  of  he  senaie,  and  among  olhets  the  Q.  FlamLninus  meiilioii  d   b 
He  e   ablished  many  sumptuary  regulaiions;   taxed  pmale  csrnag       and 
name  oub  a    clea  of  dress ;  cul  off  all  ihe  private  conduils  which  we      fed  by 
hepubl    fouitains;  demoliahed  ihe  buildinf    ""'""'" 


,vi    .uu  ..-....-, ='S  which  encroached 

and  by  his  financial  changes  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  h 
Lusury  at  home  could  only  be  supported  by  injualice  abroad,  and  ac 

we  find  the  provinces  on  all  sides  appealing  -  "■ • "  ■'- 

of  their  governora.    The  Sicilian  depi ' ' 
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ley  would  rather  be  e 
a  El'tiB  than  have  Marcellus  a  second  time  lo  rule  over  them.  Sp 
onlaining  silver  mines,  was  made  a  scene  of  plunder  by  ilr 
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s  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  were  called  Afticani 
Maoedonicus,  and  such  lilie.  Public  offices  were  now  become  so  lucraliTe 
that  the  higher  ranks  sought  ihem  with  avidity.  The  vilban  law,  which  tiied 
ihe  age  at  which  these  could  be  fiUed  ■,  a  law  passed  in  ISl  agamst  the  corrupt 
pracuces  preceding  an  election ;  the  consular  law  of  159  against  bribery,— were 
nuiratory.  The  Sabinian  law  of  139  provided  for  the  purity  of  election.  Four 
new  tribunals,  under  the  name  of  Qufl..(ioBM  PerpetiKe,  were  established  to 
inquire  iiiio  all  oases  of  extortion,  bribery,  or  peculation ;  but  the  judges  parli- 
cipaled  in  the  disorders  which  it  was  their  duly  to  punish,  and  shamelessly  sold 
their  decisions.  i      i  t  ■  i.       i.  j 

Before  the  various  public  offices  were  opened  to  Ihe  plebeians,  there  had 
■  lal  and  frequently  a  bloody  struggle  between  the  patriciane  and 
aders:  but  ths  plebeian  families,  which  became  illustrious  from 
illed  by  their  members,  were  at  last  confounded  with  llie  higher 
order,  and  formed  with  them  an  aristocracy  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  i\ 
comprehended  many  whose  ancestors  had  long  contended  lor  popular  privileges. 
The  plebeians  themselves  were  altered.  Decimated  by  conunual  wars,  the 
oieJj,  which  now  crowded  the  forum,  was  a  confused  medley  of  Italians  and 
fteedmen  mingled  wiih  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  lost  all  tracts  of  their 
former  dignity  by  misery  and  aasociaiion  with  those  whose  bodies  were  free, 
but  whose  minds  yet  retmned  the  feelings  of  slaves.  Such  a  populace  was  little 
respected  or  feared  by  the  senate ;  still,  so  long  as  eslernal  enemies  remained 
to  be  encounlered.  tlie  people  were  relieved  by  the  founding  of  numerous 
colonies.  In  197.  fifteen  hundred  families  were  settled  in  five  towns  of  Cam- 
pania and  Etruria ;  three  years  later  six  new  colonies  were  lormed  in  Luconia 
and  Brultiom ;  and  thirteen  olhers  between  193  and  175.  Graluilous  distribu- 
tions of  corn  were  made  at  Rome,  and  all  usury  was  forbidden  by  the  tribunes 
But  the  exertions  ofthe  senate  were  not  the  less  directed  to  the  depression  of 
the  plebeian  influence  in  the  government.  In  176,  the  censors  confined  the 
populace  to  the  four  lowest  tribes ;  and  eight  years  afterwards  one  of  these  four 
was  made  to  contain  all  whose  Unded  possessions  were  not  of  the  value  of 
30,000  sesterces,  about  £3*0  starling.  By  degrees  the  senators  usurped  the 
whole  esBculive  powers  of  the  govemmenl ;  and  the  knights,  whom  they 
refused  to  con^der  as  a  new  order,  were  their  sole  antagonists.  The  richest 
Romans  formed  this  class,  which  was  open  to  nobles  and  plebeians,  provided 
they  were  possessed  of  the  requisite  pecuniary  qualification.  Placed  between 
the  senate  and  the  people,  the  Equites  or  Knights  meditated  a  separation  from 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  order  in  the  stale.  When  almost  too  late, 
the  aenaie  repenied  of  iheir  alienalion  from  this  powerful  intermediale  body. 

The  disorders  of  the  government  were  increased  by  ihe  defective  harvests  of 
Ui  and  143.  and  by  the  absence  of  all  colonisation  during  more  ihan  tliircy 
years  beginning  with  168  B.  c.    The  only  resource  Ictl  lo  the  impoverished 
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been  extensively  imualed;  arable  land  was  genetaHy  changed  into  paalurage 
as  being  more  profuatile.  'Jhe  pcwr  were  now  reduced  lo  ihe  allernalive  ol 
death  or  of  a  revolution  which  mighl  improve  but  certainly  could  not  aggravala 

Seeivile  War,  134-131. — The  tiemands  of  the  people  were  preceded 
by  those  of  the  bondmen.  Slavery,  that  scoui^  of  the  East,  had  been 
extended  over  all  Italy  by  the  conquests  of  theltomans;  for  those  who 
had  subdued  Greet*  and  Carthage  tlisdainetl  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Everywhere  slave-labour  had  replaced  that  of  the  freeman ;  and  the  land 
was  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
war  had  deprived  of  their  liberty,  or  who  had  been  kidnapped  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  or  Asia  Minor.  As  has  been  ever  the  case,  the 
severity  and  cruelty  of  the  proprietors  increased  with  the  number  of 
their  victims.  This  let!  to  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  at  Tauromenium, 
headed  by  the  Syrian  Eunus,  a  pretender  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Four 
prEtors  were  successively  defeated  by  these  armed  slaves,  whose  num- 
bers soon  increasei)  to  '200,000.  At  last,  a  consul  was  sent  against 
them,  and  the  success  of  Rupilius,  aided  by  his  prudent  measures, 
terminated  a  revolt,  which,  if  it  had  spread  lo  Italy,  might  have  com- 
promised the  safety  of  Rome,  Had  the  slaves  within  ^e  city  acteil  in 
t;ont;ert  with  those  of  Sicily,  they  easily  would  have  crushed  their 
masters,   than   whom   they   are   said   to   have   been  tea   limes    more 


The  GiiACCHi. — The  revolt  of  the  slaves  menaced  the  e: 
the  state;  while  the  revolution  attempted  by  tiie  Gracchi,  nearly 
depriving  Uie  nobles  of  the  power  they  had  usurped,  transferred  it  to 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  horrible  scenes  enacted  in  the  battle-fieid 
were  now  to  be  repeated  in  the  streets  of  Rome;  and  we  see  the  just 
retaliation  upon  the  citizens  of  all  the  cruelUes  they  had  inflicled  on  Wie 
conquered  nations.  A  warlike  people  are  usually  cruel,  blood-thirsty, 
and  ignorant  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Tibeiius  Gracchus,  grandson 
of  Africanus,  distinguished  himself  in  Afiica  and  in  Spain,  but  the 
senate  having  refused  to  sanction  his  treaty  with  the  Numan^nes,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  was  elected  to  the 
tribunate.  The  deserted  condition  of  Italy,  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
his  way  to  Spain,  is  said  to  have  excited  htm  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  things  which  threatened  lo  deprive  his  country  of  her  free  inhabi- 
tants, and  replace  diem  by  slaves.  His  project,  previously  entertained 
by  LeeHus  the  friend  of  Sclpio,  was  to  resume  the  public  lands,  leaving 
to  the  rich,  who  had' usurped  them,  500  acres  for  themselves  individual- 
ly, and  250  for  each  of  their  children ;  besides  which,  a  compensation 
was  to  be  made  for  the  portion  they  were  to  surrender,  that  it  might  he 

•  There  is  greil  dillicuny  in  calculating  the  amount  of  the  flava  pnpulnlinn  in  the 


med  the  bulfe  of  hii  proporty.  Their  valiie  aflbrdi  s  curinuB  inaijilit 
rg.  The  conk  nf  Apicius  wis  snid  ibi  £r»|  a  fool  or  jester  (or 
laclnr,  remleredfnmauf  by  the  jiteadintor  (^cero.  Cor  £IS14: 11:8. 
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distributed  in  equal  shares  among:  ^^  indigent  citizens.  Oclavius  the 
tribune  put  his  lelo  upon  this  lenient  measure  of  Gracelius,  who  immf- 
diately  appealed  to  the  people  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  refractory 
magistrate.  The  agrarian  laws  were  then  carried,  and  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expecteJ,  not  only  a  heavy  blow  to  the  senatorial  party,  but 
even  fatal  to  ibe  tranquillity  of  Rome.  Tiberius  was  accused  of  aiming 
at  the  Bovereignty.  and  was  slain  together  with  30O  of  his  partisans  by 
Scifiio  Nasica  and  an  armed  body  ol  the  senators;  but  although  others 
of  his  adherents  were  banished,  his  parly  did  not  cease  to  lie  formidable, 
as  it  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  people.  The  partition  of  the 
lands  was  no  longer  opposed;  and  Scipio  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city,  which  he  never  again  revisited.  The  conqueror  of  Carthage,  sur- 
named  jEmilianus,  was  chosen  lo  carry  the  laws  into  execution,  hut  he 
soon  became  unpopular,  129  b.  c. 

Caivs  Gracchus,  untaught  bj  his  brotlier'a  fate,  pursued  the  same 
course  of  agitation.  Not  contented  with  reviving  the  laws  of  Tiberius, 
he  wished  to  extend  the  freedom  of  the  slate  to  the  Italian  allies,  and 
thus  place  the  government  at  the  control  of  any  faction  that  could  meet 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  of  assembly.  He 
also  attempted  to  fix  a  moximtim  price  on  com,  and  to  neutraiiBe  the 
senate  by  the  addition  of  600  members.  Nor  were  his  exertions  con- 
fined to  legislative  changes:  he  le-eslablished  several  colonies,  built 
public  granaries,  and  constructed  broad,  solid,  and  commodious  roods 
throughout  all  Italy.  His  authority  in  the  senate  was  almost  mon- 
archical ;  for  being  admitted  to  their  deliberations,  he  was  often  con- 
snited.  His  absence  at  Carthage,  where  a  new  city  was  erecting, 
famished  bis  enemies  with  the  means  of  destroying  his  power.  Com- 
pelled to  take  arms  in  self-defence,  he  with  nearly  30(X)  followers  perish- 
ed in  the  streets,  121  b.  c„  leaving  as  a  successor  C.  Marius,  formed  by 
birth  and  education  lo  be  the  head  of  the  Roman  populace. 

Ref LEMioHs. — The  revolution  Bltempled  bv  the  Gracchi  was  not  overcome, 
it  waa  merely  relarded;  and  the  violence  with  which  the  nobles  opposed  the 
meaaureB  of  the  reforming  party  was  soon  retaliated  upon  ihem.  Ths  consuls 
had  Blood  aloof  during  (he  contest :  the  faction  of  ihe  Great,  as  Sallust  calls  ii, 
18  superior  even  lo  the  senate.   The  laws  of  (he  Gracchi  were  infririaed  ;  the 

_...! j:_.^.....: '■--■n  from  the  public  granaries  was  much  limned;  and 

peafid.  The  privileges  of  the  knights 
. ,  vhich  between  the  years  ISl  Hnd  i07 
.  c.  proscribed  all  the  new  men,  and  allowed  none  la  aspire  to  the  consuhite  or 
uie  curute  offices  who  did  not  belong  lo  their  ranks,  Such  violence  provoked 
a  reactbn,  and  prepared  ihe  way  for  the  cruelties  of  Marius,  who  had  himself 
been  a  victim  of  the  faction.  He  had  been  raised  lo  the  tribunate,  by  liis 
palron  Metellus,  but  finding  himself  unable  (o  eonlend  at  the  head  of  the 
people  against  tha  nobles,  be  sought  elsewhere  the  credit  and  influence  wb;ch 
he  could  not  obtain  at  Rome.  He  was  appointed  the  quffislor  of  Metellus  in 
ihe  Jugurlhine  War. 

JuouRTHiNE  War,  111  B.C. —  Jugurlha  the  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
having  seized  the  throne  of  Numidia  and  murdered  his  cousins,  human- 
ity, not  less  than  policy,  compelled  the  Romans  to  assist  their  ancient 
ally,  and  the  nsoiper  was  declared  a  public  enemy.  His  first  efforts 
were  successful,  more  by  the  influence  of  gold  than  theforee  of  arms; 
but  Metellus  flrstdrove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  Marias,  who  tei- 
10 
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n  the  aararian  laws  ihemselve 
re  altaoKed  by  this  all-powerful  body,  v 
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minated  the  war,  led  him  in  triumph  to  a  prison,  where  he  was  starved 
to  death,  106  b.c. 

Consult  1  Sallusl's  Jugurthine  War. 
CiMBRic  War,  102  b.  c. — Scarcely  had  Marius  returned  from  Numidia, 
when  he  was  called  to  save  Rome  from  the  greatest  perils  she  had 
encountered  since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  &inbri  and  the  Teutona, 
issuing  from  (he  boundless  forests  of  the  North,  menaced  hoth  Gaul  and 
Italy  with  invasion.    The  Romans  marched  to  the  protection  of  their 

Erovince,  which  already  extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
orn  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  Several  consular  armies  were  defeated, 
and  ruin  seemed  impending  over  the  capital  when  Marius  was  elected 
consul.  This  elevation,  while  it  protected  Rome  from  enemies  without, 
served  only  to  expose  it  lo  more  imminent  danger  from  within.  His 
consulate  was  prolonged  for  ^ree  years,  daring  which  time  he  brought 
his  army  into  the  strictest  discipline.  Embracing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, he  met  the  'Intones  at  ^qus  Sexlis  (Aix),  and  defeated  them 
with  terrible  slaughler,  103.  Hastily  recrossing  the  Alps,  he  attacked 
the  Cimiri  at  Verullx,  on  the  Sessiles  (Sesia),  where  victory  declared 
in  his  favour,  and  140,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  on  the  ))lain,  101  b.c. 
The  honours  which  Marius  received  for  Ibis  triumph  prove  how  great 
was  the  consternation  at  Rome.  He  was  surnamed  tlie  Third  Romulus ; 
each  citizen  offered  libations  in  his  name;  and  he  himself  compared  his 
exploits  to  those  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  campaigns.  The  conqueror 
signalized  his  first  government  by  a  very  remarkable  innovation.  Down 
to  this  period  the  prohlars,  who  constituted  the  lowest  tribes,  and  were 
exempted  on  account  of  their  poverty  from  all  contributions  to  the  state, 
had  never  been  admitted  into  the  Roman  armies.  Marius  enrolled  them ; 
and  these  men,  whose  only  means  of  support  had  too  frequently  been 
confined  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  now  enjoyed  a  regular  pay,  and 
formed  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation.  Having  no  ties  to  their 
country,  they  soon  neglected  Rome  in  favour  of  the  chief  who  supplied 
them  with  booty,  and  from  this  moment  the  armies  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  republic. 

JUD^A  AND  SYRIA. 
Tbb  Maccabees. — Judiea  successively  acknowledged  the  supremacy 


high  priest  Simon  beautified  Jerusalem  and  surrounded  it  with  walls. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  Aniiochus  the  Great  with  ^e  Egyp- 
tian monarchs.     The  Syrian  king,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  restrained  by 


the  Romans  from  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Egypt,  revenged  himself  oi 
Judsca,  took  the  capital,  slew  40,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  led  an  equal 
number  into  captivity,  170  b.  c.  In  163,  he  issued  a  decree  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  whole  Jewish  race,  which  was  acted  on  by  his  will- 
ing minister  ApoUonius.  The  streets  ran  with  blood,  the  city  was 
plundered,  and  as  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were  denounced,  they 
could  not  be  observed  without  danger.  He  next  enjoined  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  the  most  dreadful  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who 
did  not  profess  the  Grecian  idolatry.  Two  mothers  were  thrown  from 
the  wall,  with  their  infants  at  their  necks,  for  having  complied  with  the 
commands  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  but  the  firmness  inspired  by  true  religion 
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was  never  more  strongly  exemplified  than  during  these  persecutions, 
beven  brotti,>rs  were  brought  oul,  and  condemned  to  witness  and  lo  suffer 
in  their  mother's  presence  sneh  tortures  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
scarcely  devise:  their  tongues  were  cut  onl,  tiieir  limbs  mangled,  the 
scalps  t^irn  from  their  heads,  before  they  were  consigned  to  thi  boilins 
caldron  or  the  fire.  The  aged  father  hiniself,  for  EleJiar  had  passed  hil 
90th  year,  went  cheerfully  to  the  torment,  "  to  set  an  example  to  youth 
how  10  die  for  the  honourable  and  holy  laws."  But  when  longerfor- 
bearance  would  have  been  criminal,  a  race  of  heroes,  the  Macclbees,* 
arose,  by  whom  the  Syrians  were  driven  from  their  country,  1G6. 

Ihe  enterprises  of  Judas  Maccabseus  were  eminently  successful: 
Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  was  defeated  and  slain;  as  was 
also  beron,  salrap  of  Ctele-Syria.  AnUochus  hastily  prepared  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  and  a  numerous  army  was  accordingly  marched  into 
JudEca  under  the  command  of  Nicanor,  Oorgias,  and  Ptolemy  Macron. 
Maccabeus,  unable  to  meet  snch  an  overwhelming  force,  kept  bis  troops 
in  the  mountains,  from  which  he  continually  harassed  the  enemy  by 
desu  tory  attacks.  At  last,  seizing  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  he 
utterly  routed  Nicanor,  divided  the  rich  spoils  of  his  camp  among  the 
soldiers,  and  sold  into  captivity  Oie  slav^merchants,  who,  calculating 
on  victory,  had  accompanied  the  invaders  to  paichase  their  prisoners. 
iwo  other  victories  freed  Judaa  from  the  Syrians,  and  the  patriotic 
array  entered  their  deserted  capital.  The  holy  places  were  repaired  and 
purified,  public  worship  was  restored,  and  the  feast  of  the  dedication 
celebrated.  Thus  did  Judas  achieve  the  temporary  independence  of  his 
country,  and  rescue  his  nation  from  apparently  certain  destruction. 

Antiochus.  dying  in  164,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  surnamed  Enpa- 
tor,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Lyslas,  immediately  prepared  to 
make  war  on  Judiea.  The  Maccabees  resisted  bravely,  hut  they  were 
forced  to  a  capitulation,  the  articles  of  which  were  instantly  violated, 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished.  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Syrian  crown,  now  appeared  and  defeated  his  rival,  who  perished 
with  his  counsellor  Lysias.  A  treacherous  policy  distinguislied  the 
proceedings  of  Demetrius  towards  the  Jewish  people,  until  Judas  once 
more  took  up  arms  and  eipelled  the  tyrant.  This  gallant  patriot,  after 
twice  defeating  Nicanor,  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  Roman 
alliance ;  but  before  the  treaty  could  be  made  known,  the  Syrian  general 
Bacehides  entered  Palestine  with  so  strong  a  force  as  to  defy  all  oppo- 
sition. Judas  disdained  to  flee,  and  encountering  the  invaders,  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  when  he  fell  fighting  with  heroic  valour, 
'  and  alLlsrael  made  great  lamentaUon  for  him,  and  mourned  many  days, 
saying,  Houi  is  the  valiant  man  fallen  who  deUtered  I»rael!"  161  b.  c. 

Jonathan,  his  younger  brother,  still  maintained  the  contest  of  inde- 
pendence, and  was  eventually  successful,  becoming  master  of  the  coun- 
Xiy  aJmost  witiioul  a  blow.  By  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  nominating 
him  hleh  Driest,  he  nnited  hnth  iho  oiiril   a-.!  .^li^i g  aulhoritv   t 


him  high  priest,  he  united  both  the  civil  and  relini, 
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was  the  first  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  After  a  pacific  reign  of  several 
years,  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  insurgent  Iryphon,  and 
cruelly  murdered,  143  b.  c.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  great 
magnificence;  and  his  sepulchre,  on  a  loft;  eminence,  became  a  sea- 
mark to  the  mariners  sailing  along  that  coast.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Simon,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion.  He  not  only  destroyed  the  citadel, 
but,  according  to  Josephus,  levelled  the  hill  on  wliich  it  stood,  so  that 
it  no  longer  commanded  the  temple.  Under  his  wise  administration 
tha  country  prospered,  and  the  fields  were  cultivated  in  tranquillity. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  surnamed  Hyrcanus,  in  whose  time 
Jud»a  was  annexed  to  Syria,  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  in 
130,  its  independence  was  recovered,  and  its  territories  enlar^d  by  the 
conquest  of  Sam-^iia  and  Galilee.  Arislobulus,  on  the  deaih  of  his 
father,  John  Hyrcanus,  in  lOG,  assumed  the  crown  and  the  title  of  king'. 
During  his  short  reign  of  one  year,  he  starved  his  mother  to  death,  com- 
mitted tiiree  of  his  brothers  to  prison,  and  caused  the  fourth  to  be  assas- 
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Rome.— S8,  Social  War.— Mithridalic  War.— Mariua  and  Sylla.— T3,  ServUe 
War,— 63,  Catiline's  Conspiracy.— 60,  First  Triumvirate.— 4S,  Pharaalia.— 
31,  Aclium.— 30,  Egypt  a  Roman  province. — 27,  Augualus  Emperor. — a.m. 


Mariamne. 
Ihventions,  &c.— G3,  Shorthand,  by  Cicero.— 60,  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
Tides,  by  Posidoniua.  who  endeavours  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the 
Earth. —  45,  Calendar  reformed,  by  Ctesar. —  6,  Lunar   Cycle  or  Golden 


LiTERiTUEE,  &c. — Lucre 
Sallust,  Livy,  Vitruviui 
carnasHUS,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Slrabo. 

ROME. 
Marius  and  Saturnincs — As  the  danger  of  barbaric  invasion  passed 
away,  the  sratitude  of  the  people  became  less  intense,  and  when  Matius 
was  a  sixth  time  candidate  for  the  supreme  honours,  he  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  senate  and  their  favourite  Metellus  Numidicus.  'Fo 
remove  this  last,  it  was  necessary  that  Saturniniis,  a  seditious  deroa- 
eopiC,  should  be  chosen  tribune;  to  effect  which,  a  league  was  formed 
between  him,  Marius,  and  the  pralor  Glaiicia,  a  man  of  depraved  cha- 
racter. They  resolved  to  obtain  Iheirends  by  violence,  should  all  other 
means  fail ;  and  finding  the  ballot  was  against  them,  and  the  ten  tri- 
bunes already  nominated,  the  partisans  of  Salurninus  threw  down  the 
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urns,  drove  away  the  tribunes,  and  killed  Nonius,  one  of  their  tiumlier, 
ii,  whose  place  he  was  chosen  on  the  morrow  by  an  armed  body,  wlitch 
filled  the  hall  of  election.  In  virtue  of  the  first  law  enacted  by  (he  new 
tiibune,  extensive  lands  in  the  north  of  Italy  were  distributed  among  the 
proklan  who  hod  composed  the  legions  of  Marius.  When  (he  period 
of  the  consular  elections  arrived,  Glancia  became  a  candidate,  and,  to 
ensure  suceess,  Satuminos  caused  Metnmius,  the  rival  of  his  friend,  to 
be  assassinated.  Such  a  crime  excited  general  indignation,  and  Marius 
was  compelled  to  relinijuish  his  former  colleagues,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Capitol.  Being  soon  reduced  to  surrender,  they  were  cruelly 
massacred  by  the  people ;  the  laws  of  Saturninus  were  abolished ;  Me- 
lellus  relumed  in  (riomph  from  his  exile,  %2,  and  Marius  retired  to  Asia. 
The  democracy  had  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Marius,  who  was 
more  formidable  than  the  Gracchi,  as  he  united  the  talents  of  a  great 
general  with  the  vices  of  a  demagogue.  By  his  elevation  to  the  consu- 
late the  aristocracy  was  humbled,  and  the  path  to  the  highest  honoors 
henceforward  lay  open  to  the  meanest  of  birth ;  hot  by  his  weakness 
and  incapacity  in  political  arrangements,  he  was  unable  to  execute  his 
furious  plans  against  the  nobles.  The  masses  of  the  people  were,  how- 
ever,  supreme,  and  events  showed  that  no  man's  life  was  safe  who 
opposed  their  sovereign  will.  Livius  Drusus,  the  same  who  had  been 
employed  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Caius  Gracchus,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  all  parties  and  interests.  To  gain  over  the  people,  he  pro- 
posed the  fonndation  of  new  colonies  throughout  Italy,  fresh  distributions 
of  corn,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  senators  by  adding  to  diem  300 
of  the  noblest  equiles,  and  the  presentation  of  the  civic  freedom  to  the 
Italians,  All  these  laws  were  accepted  by  the  people,  hot  met  with  a 
violent  opposition  from  the  consuls  and  the  knights  whose  unconstitu- 
tional privileges  were  attacked.  The  tribune,  who  succeeded  only  by 
employing  violence,  was  by  his  victory  thrown  into  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. The  allies,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  gained  it,  called  upon 
him  10  fulfill  his  pledges,  and  lo  confer  the  right  of  citizenship.  Find- 
ing him  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable,  to  keep  his  promise,  they  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  the  hostile  consuls,  whom  Drusus  made 
acquainted  with  their  danger.  His  anlagonista  were  not  equally 
generous,  for  a  blow  from  an  assassin  cut  short  his  projects,  91.  The 
Italian  towns_  did  not  feel  inclined  lo  relinquish  their  titie  to  a  partici- 

Sation  in  civic  rights,  and  the  haughty  rejection  of  theii  pelidons  was 
jllowed  by  a  general  revolt.  They  formed  the  plan  of  a  separate 
republic,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Roman.  Cortinium  was  to  be 
the  capital,  witli  its  senate,  consuls,  pnetors,  and  other  magis- 
trates.^ Pomptedius  Silo  was  the  chief  of  the  league,  in  the  first  rank 
of  which  were  the  Marsians  and  Samnites.  Army  after  army  was 
defeated,  and  the  war  was  characterized  by  the  most  barbarous  cruel- 
lies. At  length,  when  300,000  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
resourcps  of  both  parties  were  nearly  eshausled,  the  Italians  were 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  88  b.  c,  an  act  which 
essentially  changed  the  conslilution,  and  promoted  the  views  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

MiTHMDATEs,  king  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies the  Romans  ever  encountered.  His  dominions,  situated  on  the 
sfrnthem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  long  been  independent  of  the 
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Persian  ihrone ;  and  having  escaped  the  fate  of  othei  Asiatic  pTincea,  he 
became  "by  degrees  the  supreme  ruler  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  He 
was  too  powerful  a  neiehbouc  to  remain  long  unmolested.  Tlie  social 
war  was  scarcely  terminated,  when  it  was  announced  that  in  one  day 
80,000  Romans  had  been  massacred  in  his  provinces,  88  B.C.;  and  that, 
driving  their  armies  before  him,  he  had  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authorTty  to  the  shores  of  the  Mgean  Sea.  The  patrician  SjUa,  once 
the  lieutenant,  now  the  rival  of  Marius,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war;  but  the  latter  had  the  decree  cancelled,  and  the  command  con- 
ferred on  himself.  Bylla,  who  was  besieging  Nola,  immediately 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  compelled  his  rival  to  flee  to  Africa.  He  next 
marched  against  Mithridates,  and  after  a  short  but  successful  campaign 
in  BiEOtta  and  TTiessaly,  a  favourable  peace  was  concluded,  84  b.  c, 
by  which  the  Asiatic  monarch  lost  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  other 
provinces  which  he  had  seized,  and  also  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet. 
Sylla  pun;hased  the  support  of  his  legions  by  distributing  them  among 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Lesser  Asia ;  besides  which  they  received  regular 
pay,  with  food  and  lodging. 

First  Civil  War Cinna,  one  of  the  consuls,  availed  himself  of 

the  victorious  general's  absence  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  even  to  recall  the  fugitive  himself,  who  entered  Rome  almost 
without  opposition,  and  soon  began  to  glut  his  revenge.  The  principal 
senators  were  slain,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter  was  murdered  at  the 
altar,  and  the  head  of  the  orator  Anlonius  was  brought  to  Marius  while 
he  sat  at  supper.  During  five  days  and  as  many  nights,  the  city  was 
abandoned  lo  the  violence  of  the  slaves,  until  at  length  Cinna  and 
Serlorius,  wearied  with  the  excess  of  honors,  attacked  these  assassins 
in  the  night,  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  camp,  and  slaughtered 
them  all.  Marius  was  not  al  ease  in  the  midst  of  bis  triumph ;  the 
report  of  Sylla's  victories  had  reached  his  ears.  To  blunt  his  senses 
against  the  thought  of  impending  vengeance,  he  gave  way  to  dissipation, 
vrtiich  carried  him  off  in  his  seventh  consulate,  and  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  86  b.  c.  The  conqueror  hurried  towards  Rome  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  ai.ny 
and  all  the  wealthier  orders ;  but  even  when  he  was  at  the  gates,  the 
Marian  party  attacked  and  massacred  the  senate  in  the  Hostihan  curia. 
The  eutent  of  hia  revenge  far  exceeded  the  provocation,  for  the  senate- 
house  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  no  fewer  than  8000  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  were  murdered  in  its  vicinity  after  having  surrendered ;  and 
the  names  of  5000  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  published  on  the  pro 
scription  lists.  "  Wives  shut  their  doors  against  their  husbands ;  chil- 
dren slew  their  own  fathers :  death  was  the  only  refuge  frtm  cruelty," 
If  blood  bad  flowed  in  the  time  of  Marins,  it  now  pouiei  in  torrents. 
In  these  dreadful  commotions,  33  consulars,  70  pnetors,  GO  rediles,  900 
senators,  and  150,000  Roman  citizens  lost  tlieir  lives,  while  thousands 
more  were  stripped  of  their  property,  and  driven  forth  in  beggary.  Sylla 
at  once  assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  desirous  of  concentrating  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  deprived  the  people  of  many  privi- 
leges, and  cancelled  the  rights  of  citizenship  f^ven  to  the  Italian  cities. 
Twenty-three  legions  were  quartered  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
Etiuria  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  his  licentious  troops.  _  Never- 
theless, he  effected  many  reforms,  created  four  new  tribunals,  raised  the 
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number  of  pnelors  to  eisht,  repressed  the  exactions  of  the  govettiorB  of 
provinces,  and  fixed  the  age  and  qualifications  necessary  for  each 
magisterial  office.  In  two  years  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  despotic 
au^ority,  and  retired  to  Cunue,  where  his  death,  the  consequence  of  his 
vicious  habits,  soon  followed,  78  b.  c. 

SylU's  disdainful  abandonment  of  the  dicmlorship,  an  ofRce  which  he  had 
renewed  after  the  lapse  of  120  years,  seems  less  eslraordjnary  when  it  is  con 
Mdered  that  he  left  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  hia  own  party, 
slrenclliened  by  the  most  extensive  privllegsB,  and  by  an  army  eatialcd  wirh 
blood  and  plunder.  But  every  thing  was  paving  the  way  for  a  monarchy.  The 
rivalry  of  the  orders  was  followed  by  a  contest  for  universal  power,  and  this  in 
turn  for  the  dominion  of  Rome.  'J'he  strife  of  parlies  preceded  that  of  indi- 
viduals.    Marius  and  Sylla,  CKsar  and  Pompey,  fought  in  ihe  names  of  the 


of  the  Social  War,  that  a  mililary  despotism  alone  could  preserve  it  from 
anarchy.  Sylla  did  not  employ  his  influence  wisely.  By  destroying  the 
jjopular  power,  and  by  investing  the  patriciate  with  the  whole  authority — Ihe 
judicial  and  elective  franchise — he  laid  the  foundation  of  Cieaar's  forlunei  of 
that  man  in  whvm  he  «aai  many  Jtfarttues. 

Sertorian  War. — Although  the  democratic  faction  had  lost  their 
chiefs  by  proscription  and  murder,  the  party  still  survived  with  all  its 
wrongs  unsatisfied,  and  was  even  increased  by  the  law  which  prevented 
Ihe  tribunes  from  filling  any  of  the  higher  ofiic^  of  the  state.  Lepidus, 
and  Brutus  the  father  of  him  who  assassinated  Cassar,  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  people,  but  all  their  exertions  proved  vain,  "Hieir  par- 
tisans, and  the  remnants  of  the  armies  they  had  collected,  served  to 
increase  the  force  of  Sertorius.  This  old  lieutenant  of  Marius  had  long- 
been  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  skill.  In  a  battle  against  the 
Cimbri,  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  which  80,000  Romans 
fell,  he  escaped  almost  alone  w*ith  his  sword  and  buckler.  Other  cir- 
cumstances had  established  bis  reputation  in  Spain,  when  he  was  driven 
by  the  legions  of  the  victorious  Sylla  int«  Africa,  where  he  remained 
until  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the'  command  of  Iheir  troops. 
With  an  army  of  less  than  10,000  men,  Italians,  Africans,  and  Span- 
iards, he  maintained  his  ground  against  four  Roman  generals  at  the 
head  of  130,000.  Metellus  aud  Pompey,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Tanagona.  Rome  was  at  last  (reed  from 
an  enemy  who  had  resisted  her  whole  strength  during;  several  years,  by 
the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant  Perpenna,  who  slew  him  al  a  feast.  The 
assassin,  however,  was  punished  in  a  manner  worUiy  of  his  crime,  in 
the  yeai  72  b.  c. 

Sehvile  War, — While  Rome  was  combating  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
Mithridates  in  Asia,  a  new  war  of  a  singular  character  broke  out  in 
Italy,  73.  Some  Thracian  gladiators,  discontented  with  their  lot,  ran 
away  from  their  master  and  seized  on  a  strong  fort  in  the  hills  near 
Capua;  Spartacus,  a  man  of  remarkable  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
heing  their  leader.  Their  first  successes  soon  increased  the  number  of 
their  little  army  ;  fugitive  slaves,  shepherds,  and  others,  raised  it  to 
70,000  men.  All  the  troops  sent  against  them  were  worsted  until  the 
command  was  conferred  on  Crassns.  Spartacus  was  at  this  time 
encamped  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium,  where  he  was  enclosed  by  a 
deep  trench  and  wall  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  drawn  &om  sea  to  sea, 
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and  thus  cut  off  from  all  assistance  by  land.  The  resolute  gladiatoi 
broke  through  this  line;  but  although  he  defeated  several  liciitenanla 
of  (^rassus,  he  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a  general  acuon,  in  which  hia 
followers  were  completely  routed,  71  B.C. 

Read:  Plutarch's  Kfe  of  CraasuB. 
PoMPET. —  Crassus  had  hastened  the  termination  of  the  war  from 
jealousy  of  Pompey,  who  was  marching  from  Spain  to  his  assistance. 
The  latter  general,  nevertheless,  reaped  all  the  glory,  for  meeting  10,000 
of  the  gladiators  who  had  escaped  in  the  last  battle,  he  slew  the  greater 
part  of  Ihetn;  and  in  announcing  his  good  fortune  lo  the  senate,  he 
wrote,  that  if  Crassus  had  cut  down  the  tree,  he  had  lorn  up  its  roots. 
The  two  rivals  united  in  claiming  the  consulate,  but  the  very  moment 
of  their  success  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  dissension.  The  for- 
tune of  Pompey  was  remarkable.  Raised  to  the  ranlt  of  general  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  levied  three  legions  and  marched  them  to  join 
Sylla.  To  him  alone  the  terrible  dictator  was  gentle,  flattering  his 
vanity  by  the  titles  of  Magnus  and  Imptralar ;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
commander  he  became  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy.  His  political 
conduct  was  not  very  decided ;  but  by  the  people  he  was  regarded  with 
unqualified  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 

Pompey  was  entirely  gained  by  the  applause  universally  lavished 
upon  him,  and  in  return,  during  his  consulate,  he  procured  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  tribunitial  law  of  Sylla,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  their  ancient  rights.  He,  moreover,  carried  an  Important  law, 
by  which  the  judicial  authority  was  transferred  from  the  senators  to  the 
knights,  thus  effecling  a  great  revolution,  and  giving  to  the  latter  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  state.  This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  trial  of 
Verres,  the  unprincipled  governor  of  Sicily. 

Verbes.— This  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  scene  of  avarice, 
dobauchery,  and  cruelty,  was  accused  of  crimes  that  were  probably  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Roman  proconsuls.  Enohnons  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  the  cities ;  public  money  was  embezzled  {  the  navy  was 
neglected;  pirates  were  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Syracuse ;  com- 
manders who  were  defeated  owing  to  the.  want  of  soldiers  were  cruelly 
put  to  death;  private  houses  and  temples  were  pillaged  of  all  their 
valuable  works  of  art ;  and  two  vessels  were  yearly  sent  to  Rome  laden 
with  plunder.  When  removed  from  his  post,  his  accusers  preceded  him 
on  his  return  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  without  fear  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
trial,  for  he  boasted  of  having  amassed  wealth  enough  to  screen  him 
from  justice.  Cicero  was  his  accuser,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  a 
voluntary  exile,  after  he  had  repaid  to  tlie  Sicilians  about  one-third  part 
only  of  what  the  illustrious  orator  had  claimed. 

PiBATiGAL  Wah. — To  rcward  Pompey  for  the  favour  conferred  upon 
the  knights,  they  gave  him  the  command  of  the  array  in  a  war  against 
the  pirates.  These  were  men  of  various  countries,  particularly  Cilicia, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  broils,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons 
then  taught",  infested  all  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  In  many  respects 
they  resembled  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  and  so  great  was  their 
audacity,  that  no  place  was  safe  from  their  attacks.  Legions  had  been 
routed,  magistrates  arrested,  and  foreign  commerce  entirely  stopped, 
when  Pompey  at  length  thoroughly  defeated  them,  and  cleared  the  seas 
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in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.  He  repeopled  many  deserted  cities  by 
settling  in  them  20,000  prisoners  whom  lie  had  taken,  and  testored  a 
town  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

MiTHKiDATES  had  profited  by  the  peace  maile  with  Sylla  to  recruit 
his  army,  and  increase  his  liingdom  by  conquosiB  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
in  Colchis,  But  Ihe  possession  of  these  savage  countries  did  not 
satisfy  him ;  he  still  longed  to  add  Cappadocia,  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Asia  Minpr,  to  his  dominions.  Thinking  the  opportunity  favourable, 
he  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  collected  an  army  of  160,000  men. 
Two  consuls  were  sent  against  him,  74  b,  c.  ;  one  of  whom,  Cotta,  was 
defeated,  and  the  Roman  ships  were  entirely  destroyed.  But  the  other, 
LuchHus,  who  had  derived  his  military  knowledge  from  the  eloquent 
pages  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  exhausted  by  his  prudent  manteu- 
vres  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  their  sovereign  to  take 
refuge  with  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  The  success  of  the  rictor 
against  these  allied  raonarchs  was  less  decisive  owing  to  the  insubordi- 
nation of  his  troops.  Two  of  bis  lieutenants  being  worsted,  he  was 
recalled,  and  Glabrio,  who  succeeded  him,  was  so  completely  routed 
that  thewholepeninsulaofLesser  Asia  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Milhridates.  Pompej^,  who  was  next  sent  against  him,  overt;ame 
every  obstacle  by  the  r?.pidity  of  his  raarehesi  and  in  a  night-altack  the 
enemy's  troops  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the  king  himself 
escaping  with  only  800  horsemen.  It  was  now  that  this  daring  prince, 
m  his  extremity,  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  war  into  the 
Roman  territory,  raising  in  his  march  the  barbarous  tribes  which  dwell 
between  ^e  Tanais  and  the  Alps.  Treason  cut  shorl  this  extraordinary 
■  project!  and  being  unwilling  to  survive  the  ingratitude  of  his  beloved 
son  Pharnaces,  poison,  administered  by  lis  own  hand,  terminated  his 
eventful  life,  63  b.  c.  During  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  he  had 
sustained  a  war  a^inst  the  arms  of  Rome,  conducted  by  her  most  cele. 
brated  generals.  Pompey.  on  returning  from  his  eastern  campaign,  wa.i 
honoured  with  a  splendid  triumph,  when  he  contributed  to  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  20,000  talents.  Pharnaces  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war, 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  but  Csesar, 
marching  against  him  from  Egypt,  defeated  his  projects.     The  brief 

despatch  of  the  conqueror  is  fcniliar  to  all:  "  veni,  vidi,  vici," I 

came,  saw,  and  conquered.  Pontus  was  declared  a  Roman  province 
about  36  B.  0.  After  the  Crusades,  the  family  of  the  Comneni  estab- 
lished the  monarchy  of  Trehizond  (a.  d.  1204),  which  was  destroyed 
by  Mohammed  II. 


Refleotions. — The  republic  had 
no  longer  any  foreign 

her  couBiitulion.  mnJil „ ^„..,,, 

her  existence,  70.  This  victory  of  ihe  democracy  led  ibe  way  lo  an  oppres 
Bive  oligarchy,  and  Ihat  to  ihe  formation  of  a  lemble  consprBcy,  whirh  if  aui 
ceasfol  would  have  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  Ijie  ambilioua,  the  profl 
|rale,  and  the  criminal. 


reached  its  highest  pitch ;  there  was 
;xcne  net  apprehensions;  but  the  change  in 
iabment  of  the  tribunilial  power,  endangered 


is  of  patrician  hirth. 


Catiline's  Conspibact. — L.  Sergios  Catilina 
and  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  services  lo  the  stole, "but  his  ruined 
fortnnes  and  profligacy  tempted  him  lo  fonn  the  dangerous  project  of 
overthrowing  the  g '■  * ...i-i-i-   i--...    •  .  ( 


candidate  for  the  consulship.     The  lirst  t 
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veara  later,  he  was  defeated  by  Cicero,  in  defiance  of  his  violent  parti- 
sans. He  had  no  longer  any  liope  of  attaining  the  supreme  power  but 
by  force;  and  with  this  intent  an  anny  was  ooIlecl«d  by  Manliua  m 
MtTuria,  while  tbe  traitors  at  Rome  were  plotting  a  general  massacre  and 
conflagration.  Their  designs  were  discovered;  Uatiline  was  boldly 
accus^  in  the  senate,  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  to  the  troops  which 
bis  accompbces  had  raised.  Many  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
left  in  the  city  were  led  to  prison  and  put  to  death ;  which  proof  of 
resoluUon  so  disconcerted  the  rebels,  that  they  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  Anionins,  and  their  leader  fell  as  bravely  as  he  had  lived  nn- 
worthily,  63  B.  c.  Cicero  was  honoured  with  the  Utle  ol  ^ATHEit  of 
HIS  Country  ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  odium  whuh  attends  all  extra- 
ordinary vigour  in  the  eseculion  of  the  laws  during  a  tin.e  of  public 
confusion.  The  tribune  refused  to  administer  the  usual  oath  wn^n  «ie 
consul  Mi  down  his  office;  upon  wh  h  he  ralo  wore  thai  he  had 
saved  the  slate,  and  the  shout  of  he  adn  ring  pe  pie  testified  their 
approbation.  He  was  shortly  afte  d  v  n  n  o  ex  e  by  Clodius,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  recently  enacted,  wh  ch  ha  shed  1  who  had  put  a 
citizen  to  death  without  trial.  At  h  8  d  pattn  e  0  000  of  the  kwghls, 
and  part  of  the  senate,  wore  mourni  g  ^a  nen  s  He  was  recalled  by 
the  influence  of  Pompey  in  the  subsequ  n  y       57  b  c. 

First  Triumvirate,  60  b.  c— A  h  s  p  d  he  eading  men  in  Rome 
were  Pompey,  who  had  merited  the  surname  of  Great  by  his  victories 
in  Asia  — Crassus,  who  had  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla  — and  Julius  Casar,  in  whom  were  united  the  highest 
civil  and  military  talents,  and  who,  during  his  pt^lorship  in  Spain, 
besides  recruiting  his  ruined  fortunes,  had  ingrauated  himself  with  the 
army.  These  three  united  their  influence,  and  formed  that  celebrated 
compact  known  by  the  name  of  Uie  Triumvirate.  The  powers  ot  the 
senate  were  usurped  by  them,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  legions. 
On  tlie  termination  of  his  consulate,  Ciesar  was  re-appointed  to  the 
government  of  GanJ  for  five  years.  Crassus,  led  away  by  his  avari- 
cious 3piri^  look  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  lis  luxury  and  wealth, 
but  was  shortly  afler  defeated  and  put  to  death  at  Charra;,  53  b.  c. 
Pompey  still  remained  in  Italy.  _        .         ,,      .   .        , 

At  the  epoch  of  the  renewal  of  the  first  triumvirate  the  internal  eon- 
aition  of  Rome  was  very  deplorable.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  votes  were 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus  Martius;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  traffic  carried,  that  the  rale  of  interest  rose  frorn  fourto 
eiffht  per  cent.  On  one  occasion  the  two  retiring  candidates,  Memmius 
and  Gabinius,  forged  an  edict  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  which  would 
hare  conferred  tiiejr  office  on  two  candidates  by  whom  they  had  been 
lamely  bribed.  During  sis  months  the  city  remained  without  its 
supreme  magistrates ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Pompey-  whose 
indecision  pfevented  him  from  grasping  the  dictatorship  Th*  wnim 
became  a  scene  of  contention,  h.  which  the  rivalry  of  Clodius  and  Milo 
wealed  much  confusion.  To  terminate  the  disorders  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  former  of  these  partisans,  die  consulate  was  ofiered  to 
Pompey  alone.  The  senators  were  now  secure  in  regard  to  one  ot  the 
popular  leaders ;  by  several  wholesome  tegiilaUons  order  was  te-estab- 
fished ;  the  laws  were  impartially  administered ;  and  the  public  places 
were  no  longer  stained  with  blood.    The  great  object  now  was  to  gel 
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id  of  Ciesar,  to  which  measure  Pompey  was  continually  exeiled  by  the 
.anguage  and  insulting  conduct  of  the  senate. 

CffiSAB's  Galuc  Campaign,  58  b.c. — Ctesar  was  now  beginning  a 
long  career  of  victory.  Ganl  opened  a  vast  field  for  his  ambition ;  it 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  keeping  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
army  always  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Rome,  the  southern  bounda- 
ries of  his  province  being  the  Arno  and  the  Rubicon.  The  brave  people 
who  inhabited  this  country  were  of  Celtic  origin,  but  their  disunion 
proved  their  ruin.  In  eight  campaigns  Ctesar  entirely  overran  their 
territory  :  he  reduced  the  Helvetii ;  drove  Ariovislns  back  into  Ger- 
many ;  and,  al^r  frequent  revolts,  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms.  It  was 
during  a  brief  interval  of  peace  that  he  visited  Britain,  55  B.C.,  but 
the  island  was  not  subdued  till  the  closeof  the  first  century  afier  Christ, 

At  the  termination  of  the  Gallic  war  the  conduct  of  the  victor  under- 
went a  great  change.  The  last  winter  he  passed  beyond  the  Alps  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  cities.  He  exercised  no  violence,  but  left 
them  entirely  free  in  their  internal  government,  requiring  only  a  contri- 
bution of  forty  millions  of  sesterces  as  pay  for  his  men.  The  best  sol- 
diers of  the  nation  he  enrolled  in  his  army,  and  formed  of  them  the 
renowned  legion  Mauda.  His  light  troops  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Gauls  from  either  province. 

The  Second  Civil  War,  49  b.  c,  had  it«  origin  in  these  circum- 
stances : — The  rapid  victories  of  Ceesar  so  roused  the  jealousy  of  Pom- 
pey, who  had  been  appointed  solecoiisul,thatwhen  the  former  demanded 
the  prolongation  of  bis  government,  and  to  be  nominated  though  absent, 
he  was  ordered  to  disband  his  legions,  to  which  unjust  command  he 
yielded  with  a  slight  exception.  But  the  senate,  with  Pompey  at  their 
head,  before  they  could  receive  his  answer,  commenced  hostile  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  tribunes  fled  disguised  from  Rome,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Casar,  who  thus  became  itie  head  of  the  popular 
party.  Nothing  but  war  could  now  decide  the  differences  of  the  rival 
generals.  Julius  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream, 
the  boundary  of  his  government,  and  which  it  was  treason  to  cross  in  a 
■■"""b  manner;  an  inscription  to  which  purpose,  devoting  the  trans- 
ir  to  the  infernal  deities,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  road  between 
nimini  and  Cesena.  "  On  horseback,  in  ^e  open  air,  Cssar  alt  night 
long  pondered  the  weighty  question  of  submission  or  resistance.  At 
daybreak  his  anxious  soldiers  found  him  still  riding  to  and  fro,  deep 
sunk  in  thought.  At  length  he  cried,  The  die  is  cast !  gave  his  horse 
the  spur,  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  followed  by  his  troops."  All 
Italy  received  him  with  joy.  The  senate  retired  with  their  army  into 
Greece;  and  in  sixty  days  the  submission  of  the  whole  peninsula  show- 
ed the  emptiness  of  Pompey's  boast,  that  with  a  single  stamp  of  his 
foot  he  could  raise  legions.  Entering  Rome,  the  governor  of  Gaul 
seized  upon  the  treasury,  and,  leaving  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  marched  into  Spain,  where  the  hostile  forces  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  Returning  to  Marseilles,  which  had  shut  her  gates 
upon  him,  he  punished  the  inhabitants  with  great  severity.  Without 
loss  of  time,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  hastpned  to  meet  Pompey,*  whc 


hostile  n 
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nad  already  collected  a  numerous  army,  and  most  of  the  high-born  youth 
of  the  day,  who  had  heen  finishing  their  education  at  Athens,  entolted 
themselves  among  his  troops.  But  the  activity  of  Ciesar  deranged  his 
plan  of  protracting  the  war;  for  after  some  trivial  successes,  lie  was 
utterly  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  48  b.  c,  and  was  assassinated  on  the 
Egyptian  shore,  near  ihe  mouth  of  tiie  Nile,     C»sar  followed  up  the 


scattered  relics  of  the  party,  and  reducing  Egypt,  bestowed  it 
patra.  Cato  tiie  younger,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  republic,  had  asseinui«u 
in  Africa  a  small  body  of  men  of  like  sentiments  with  himself,  but 
being  vanquished  and  reduced  to  despair,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  A 
second  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  completed  the  annihilation 
of  Cesar's  enemies,  and  the  conqueror  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  where 
he  was  made  perpetual  dictatoi,  and  saluted  with  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  Country.  Statues  were  erected  in  his  honour,  as  to  a  god,  and  a 
festival  with  thankagiying  of  forty  days  was  decreed.  Four  times  in 
the  course  of  one  month  he  appeared  in  triumphal  processions  represent- 
ing his  victories  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Sixty  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
crowns  of  gold  formed  part  of  the  splendid  show.  Immense  largesses 
in  money  and  land  were  distributed  to  his  faithful  veterans,  while  public 
banquets  and  distributions  of  com,  meal,  and  oil,  with  a  diminution  of 
their  rents,  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Gladiatorial  combats,  thea- 
trical representations,  races,  Trojan  games,  and  military  shows,  were 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  amidst  this  ^neral  intoxication, 
C:esar  did  not  foi^t  more  important  cares.  He  aided  in  the  reform  of 
the  Calendar,  a  work  undertaken  by  Sosigenes;  passed  laws  against 
treasonable  attempts;  increased  the  number  of  magistrates ;  colonized 
many  parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  Corinth ;  and  awarded  the 
rights  of  citiaenship  to  all  professors  of  medicine  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Death  of  CjBSar. — The  peaceful  administration  of  one  man,  who 
had  triumphed  over  the  great  parties  in  the  stale,  and  who  by  his  exam- 
ple was  advancing  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  arts,  seemed  destined 
to  heal  the  numerous  wounds  in  the  Roman  dominions.  But  false  ideas 
of  patriotism,  and  visionary  notions  of  republican  virtue,  which  never 
could  be  realized  again  in  Rome,  armed  some  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  men  against  Ciesar.  At  their  bead  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom 
he  had  generously  pardoned.  He  fell  under  their  daggers  in  the  senate- 
house,  March  15,  forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era.  "The 
tyrant  is  dead,  but  tyranny  still  lives,"  said  Tally.  The  murder  of  the 
dictator  introduced  a  new  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  during  which 
the  whole  world  was  trodden  down  and  desolated  by  conflicting  armies. 
The  conspirators  were  unable  to  profit  by  tiie  advantage  which  they  had 
obtained.  They  trembled  at  the  crime  they  had  committed,  and  talked 
while  they  should  have  acted. 

CMraeter  of  Cmsar. 
Lord  Bacon  thought  Julius  Caiaar  to  be  the  most  complete  character  of  all 
antiquilj'.  Nature  seems  incapable  ot  eiich  extraordinary  combinaiions  as  com- 
posed his  veraaiile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. The  first  general  — [he  fought  50  battles,  in  which  1,193,000  men 
fell]  —  the  only  triumphant  politician — inferior  to  none  in  eloquence  —  com- 
parable 10  any  in  the  altainmenls  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  upof  the  erealest 
commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers,  mat  over  appeared  in  the 
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annala  in  hia 


world  —  an  aathor  who  composed  u  perfect  specimen  o 
Iruvelling  carriage  —  [he  wrote  as  he  fought,  said  Quinc 
B  controversy  with  Calo,  at  anoihei  writug  a  irealiae  on  punning,  and  collect- 
ing B  set  ol  good  sayings — fighting  and  making  love  at  the  eame  moment,  and 
nilling  10  abandon  both  his  empire  and  hia  mistress  for  a  sight  of  the  fountains 
ol  the  f>lile.  Such  did  Julius  CffiSBi  appear  to  his  contemporariea  and  to  ihose 
of  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inchned  (o  deplore  and  execrate  his 
fatal  genius.— Childe  Harold,  Note  to  Canto  IV. 

Third  Civil  War. —  Meanwhile,  Antony  seized  upon  the  contents 
of  the  treasury,  between  five  and  six  millions  sterling,  and  with  this 
money  bought  many  influential  men,  the  veterans  and  the  people. 
Cicero  exhausted  the  stores  of  his  eloquence  in  vain,  for  the  other 
steadily  pursued  bis  ambitions  course.  'I'he  senate  opposed  to  liim  the 
young  Octavianus  (afterwards  called  Augustus),  who  already  possessed 
all  the  coolness,  subtleness,  and  relentless  determination  of  purpose 
■which  characterized  tlie  latter  portion  of  his  career.*  A  war  now  broke 
out,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Antony  had  sufficient  address  to  withdraw 
him  from  Cicero's  party,  and  with  Lepidua  to  form  the 

Second  Triumvirate,  43  o.c. — The  horrors  of  the  former  triumvirate 
were  far  exceeded  by  this,  for  300  senators,  2000  knights,  the  best  and 
noblest  of  the  citizens,  were  proscribed.  Each  sacrificed  his  own  friends 
to  the  vengeance  of  bis  colleagues,  and  Cicero,  who  bad  long  manifest- 
ed a  prophetic  conscionsness  of  his  peril,  was  among  the  number.  With 
him  fell  ^e  liberties  of  Rome;  but  it  was  not  so  much  patriotism  that 
pointed  the  sword  against  his  3ife,  as  the  personal  vindictivettess  of 
Antony  which  demanded  the  victim.  The  orator  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  save  or  destroy  the  government,  for  the  republic  had  passed 
away,  and  a  monarchy  alone  could  succeed.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
still  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  a  doubtful  battle  at  Phillppi, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  relieved  the  triumvirs  of  all 
cause  of  fear,  42  B.  o.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Antony  into 
Asia,  with  his  licentious  conduct  in  Egypt,  afforded  Octavianus  an 
(jceuse  for  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  The  wily  triumvir,  armed 
with  the  specious  authority  of  the  senate,  went  against  his  former  asso- 
ciate,  whom  he  met  and  defeated  in  a  sea-light  near  Actium,  31  b.  c.| 

The  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  resignation  of  Lepidus,  and  the 
death  of  Antony,  placed  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  Ciesar 
Octavianus,  now  called  Augustus,  37  B.C.  To  supply  the  want  of 
money,  Sylla  had  introduced  the  system  of  military  colonies,  which  the 
new  luler  extended  to  reward  the  services  of  his  troops.  The  Shepherd 
of  Virgil  was  not  the  only  victim  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  destitu- 
tion, esclaimed — 
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AiTGuaTue,  now  emperor,  aubdiicd  the  revolled  Spaniards,  made  peace 
with  Ethiopia,  compelled  Uie  Parthians  to  restore  Ihe  standards  they 
had  taken  from  Craasus  and  Antony,  and  Germany  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  power.  The  Roman  empire  at  this  period  included 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  world  lying  around  the  Mediterranean,  enclosed 
by  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Euphrates,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Africa,  Victorious  by  land  and  sea,  ila  master  the  third  time  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus;  and  it  was  in  this  moment  of  universal  peace  that 
Jesus  Christ  wasborn,fouryearsbefore  the  common  account  called  a.  d. 


rhe  hialorv  o 


SECOND  LITERARY  ERA- 
F  Roman  literature  coniErehend 
middle  of  tlie  third  a 


imitation  of  the  impeiishable  creations  of  Greek  geniua.  The  second  period 
(78  B.  c.  10  A.D.  14).  forma  the  Augustan  or  GMen  age,  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable  epochs  in  the  history  of  llieralure.  The  third  period,  or  Silver  age 
(a.  □.  14'liT),  is  remarkable  not  for  the  waut  of  genius,  but  the  deeline  of  lasie. 
""- IS  of  Tacitus.  Quinctilian.  the  younger  Fliny,  and  Q.  Cur  ' 


le  annals  of  this  century.    The  fourth  period,  or  the  BravM  age,  eniende  till 
,  n.  410.  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths.     Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor. 
a  the  feebleness  of  the  geniua  and  the  depraved 


taate  of  these  three  cenlu. 

The  genius  of  Pericles  was  revived  in  Augustas;   a  more  Impracticable 
language  than  the  Greek  was  about  to  give  Iresh  laws  and  fresh  models  to 


ity.  The  emperor  had  the  art  to  conciliate  the  literary  men  of  his  l_j  , 
and  in  their  lavish  flatteries  we  almost  lose  sight  of  hia  real  character.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  hia  prime  minister,  Mcecenas,  whose  name  has  become  a 
proverb.    Among  the  distinguished  writers  in  this  age  we  may  remark,  in 

Eloquence:  Cicero,  d.  43;  Hortendua,  Cesar. 

Poetry;  Lucretius,  d.  SI;  Virgil,  d.  27;  Tibuilua,  rf.  30;  Properlias,  d. 
IS ;  and  Horace,  d.  8 ;  of  whom  the  last  four  lost  their  estates  during  the  dvil 
wora;  Catullus,  d.  49;  Ovid,  rf.  A.  D.  17;  Luoan,  a.  n.  65  ;  Phiedrus,  Pelro- 
nius,  d.  67, 

Tkaqeov:  Senera,  (i.  a.  d.  64. 

Comedy  ;  Plautus,  184  B.  c.     Terence,  159  B,  C. 

Satire:  Horace,  Perseus,  A.  D.  62;  Juvenal,  a.d.  128. 

History  :  C»sar ;  C.  Nepos,  d.  30 ;  Sallust,  d.  34  ;  Livy,  d.  A.  n,  19  ;  Cur- 
tiua,  Tacitus,  a.d.  99;  Valerius  Maximus. 

PhclosOPHy:  Cicero,  Seneca,  CeUus,  d.  a.d.  20. 

In  this  sketch,  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Augualan  era  have  been  exceeded, 
but  with  the  deaign  of  bringing  together  some  of  the  moat  celebrated  names  in 
Roman  history.  There  are  others  who  wrote  in  Greek,  but  who  are  less 
worthy  of  mention,  as  their  works  had  no  direct  influence  on  Latin  Lellers. 
They  are  Polybius  (124  B.C.).  who  waa  with  Scipio  when  Carthage  fell: 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Dionyslus  of  Holicamaasua :  Strabo:  Joaephus;  and 
Plutarch. 

Prepare  ;  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

JUDjEA. 
Alejcakoeb  Jasmsus  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus  105  b.  c. 
He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  by  rashly  provoking  the  king 
of  Egypt,  brou^t  his  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  His  enmity  to  the 
Pharisees  led  to  an  open  revolt,  which,  after  various  reverses,  was 
quelled  by  the   total   defeat   of  the  rebels,  whom  he  punished  with 
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remorseless  cruelty.  He  died  in  78,  and  the  goyernment  was  adminis- 
lered  by  his  widow,  Alexandra,  who,  following  her  husband's  dying 
counsels,  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Pharisees.  On  her  death  in  G9, 
this  sect  and  the  arniy  severally  put  forward  their  favourites,  Hyrcanus 
II.  and  Aristobulus  11.  A  desultory  war  ensued,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  Pompey  decided  in  favour  of  Hyr- 
canus, and  having  captured  Jerusalem  in  63,  sent  Aristobulus  with  his 
family  prisoners  to  Rome.  The  escape  of  the  deposed  monarch  and  his 
sons  was  the  signal  for  another  insurrection,  which  was  soon  repressed 
by  the  vigour  of  Crassus.     Cffsar,  after  defeating  his  rival  Pompey, 

firm  d    h  h      y    f  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  of  the  crafty  Idumiean 

A  p  te  d  h  m  wh  managed  to  procure  the  government  of 
Gil     f     h  H      d      After  theliattle  of  Philippi,  Herod  used  ihe 

f  f  A  to  y  g  h      his  own  power.    But  he  had  sdll  to  con- 

te  d  w  1         m  A  tig       3,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  renewed  the 

g  1    f  re  en  ty       d  compelled  Herod  to  flee  to  Rome.     Hera 

ho  dfmA  J  d  Oclavianua  the  crown  of  Judiea,  JO,  and 
h      d  complislied  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  fore- 

pp  h    Messiah  when  the  sceptre  should  depart 

H  h  rth    w    his  rival  Antigonus,  37  B.  c,  became  con- 

firm d        k  f  J  dte         d  hy  the  friendship  of  Augustus  he  after- 

wddld        hd  s  Samaria,  Galilee,  Peraa,  Itunea,  and 

Tra  h  h  Id  mte        He  received  the  title  of  Great  from  the 

<ni  fi  h  wh    h  h       built  the  temple;  but  his  reign  was  so 

yra         I      d  b    b  h     he  was  universally  detested.     He  put  to 

death  his  heloved  wife  Mariamne,  whose  image  haunted  him  continually 
and  brought  on  temporary  derangement.  Among  his  other  victims  were 
her  mother,  brother,  grandfather,  uncle,  and  two  sons,  Oua  Saviour 
was  born  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  Five  days  before  Herod  died, 
his  eldest  son  Antipater,  for  attempting  to  poison  him,  was  put  to  death  ; 
to  Archelaus  he  assigned  Jndsa,  Samaria,  and  Idura^a ;  and  to  Antipas 
the  government  of  Galilee  and  Periea. 


f        3  d  h 
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CHRISTIAN   ERA. 


FIRST  CENTURA. 

Rows.— 9,  Defeal  of  Varus,— Twelve  CjESiHS— 79,  Firel  Eruplion  treoorderji 

ofVeauviua. 
Britaim. — i3,  Claudius  in  Britain. — 85,  Agricola. 
JnnsA. — S,  Archelaus  banished. — 11,  Herod  Agrippa. — Roman  Procuralora. 

— 70,  Jerusalem  desltoyed. 
The  CHtTHCK.— 30.  Crucifixion  of  Chbist.— 40,  Name  of  Chrialians— 64,  Firsc 
■Persecution— 66,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul— 95,  Second  Perse 

iNVEiJiioKS,  &o.— 16,  Inlroduction  of  Silk  DresseB  by  Tibarius.—eo,  Load 

stone  discovered. 
LiTEHATDRE,  i.c.— Phffidrue,  Celsus,  Q.  Curtiua,  Perelus,  Plutarch,  Epicletus, 

Lucan,  Manial,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Quincliliau,  Tacitus,  Petrouius.  the  two 

Plinys,  Valerius  Flaccua,  Josephus,  Dloscoridea. 

ROME. 
Augustus.— The  Roman  empire  peaceably  submitted  to  the  superior 
talents  and  craft  of  this  fortunate  soldier.  Exhausted  by  the  civil  wara 
which  continued  nearly  a  whole  century,  rmose  was  eagerly  sought  by 
all  parties,  and  a  population  of  130  millions  gladly  yielded  to  the 
dominion  of  one  man.  The  Roman  frontiers,  extending  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  ihe  African  deserts,  were  al 
peace,  bro lien  only  by  a  brief  war  with  the  Germans,  in  which  Varus 
and  three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Arminius,  a.  d.  9.  Augustus 
never  recovered  his  serenity  of  temper  after  that  defeat.  By  the  mild- 
ness of  his  government  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  people,  and  by  his 
affected  submission  to  the  senate  he  gained  their  constant  support, 
although  he  had  sttipt  them  of  nearly  all  their  power.  Without  either 
superior  genius  or  extraordinary  attainments,  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
seize  upon  all  opportunities  of  advancing  his  ambitious  projeclsfand 
his  principles  improved  when  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  rendered 
crime  useless.  He  was  still  a  hypocritical  voluptuary ;  but  the  repose 
which  he  had  procured  to  the  empire,  the  flourishing  state  in  which  he 
left  it,  and  the  mild  exercise  of  his  authority,  covered  or  excused  his 
faults.  His  latter  days  were  not  happy.  The  profligacy  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  his  adopted  child,  added 
poignancy  to  the  stin<Ts  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Ho  died  at  Nola,  a.d. 
14,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  reign. 
Read!  Biackweirs  Court  of  Augustus. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  dealh  of  Antony,  Aun-ustus  was  desirous 
of  legitimatiiing  his  power  bv  concealing  it  under  legal  Torms.  To  veil  his 
usurpation,  he  assumed  the  titles  of  the  principal  offices,  uaine  his  power  aa 
renter  to  clear  the  senate  of  many  personal  enemies.  All  Uje  acts  of  his 
tnuravirale  were  annulled,  aaifhe  wished  to  show  that  he  was  now  influenced 
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by  different  molives;  and  Ilia  feigned  [)roposBl  of  abdicalion  was  earnestlv  lom 
bated  by  his  Irieiida,  who  jierauaded  him  lo  prolong  his  power  during  len  more 
yeara.  To  prove  hia  disinleteaiednese,  he  eharea  the  adminietraiion  ol  the 
empire  with  the  eetiale,  leaving  lo  it  ihe  fair  provinces  of  Italy  and  Snily 
while  he,  bv  hia  deputies,  governed  the  remainder.  He  aasunied  no  unuaual 
— ""-  ■  and  yal,  by  the  simple  means  of  uniting  all  offices  in  his 


be  became  ei 

cil,  there  was  another  and  more  important  one,  composed  of  hia  p„,„vu.™ 
9  MsicenBa  and  Agrippa.    Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  this  body 


flgnppa. 


friends,  such  at . 

of  men  aasumed  the  form  of  a  modern  cabinet  icmaUlortum).  being  ni- 
by  the  addition  of  fifteen  senalorg,  and  one  of  each  magislerial  college  . .... 
were  afterwards  divided  into  three  classes,  having  in  their  hands  the  encre 
government.  The  nopuiar  assemblies  and  elections  still  remained ;  but  they 
were  empty  forms,  the  candidate  nominated  by  the  etnperor  never  being  reiectetl 
Many  salutary  laws  were  enacted ;  the  public  edifices  and  roads  were  kept  in 
good  repair ;  a  kmd  of  poUee  and  night-watch  were  established ;  and  comma 
mcation  between  distant  points  was  lacilitated  by  the  establishment  ot  regular 
posts  for  the  transmission  of  the  imperial  despatches.  The  finances  remained 
nearly  the  same  ;  there  were,  however,  two  treasuries,  that  of  the  prince  (  fis- 
cus),  Ibe  other  of  the  senate  (arariumj.  Besides  introducing  a  regular  oroani- 
sation  into  the  army,  Augustus  divided  and  separated  the  iwenly-five  leoTona, 
paid  them  regularly,  and  compensated  their  toils  by  money  i '     '  '      ' 


g  lurbulcn 


IS  distributed  along  the  fronti 


'as  also  fixed,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  bein 

.  became  docile  and  peaceable.    'I'he  enure 

.  ig  the  tronliers  in  stationary  camps;  iranquilhty  was 

itained  in  the  interior  liy  prstorian  and  urban  cohorts.      Two  fleets,  one  at 

the  other  at  Misenum,  protect  ed  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean! 

]d  boats  secured  the  navigation 


3.  TiBEBiiis,  A.  D.  14^37 — The  reign  of  Augustus  ap 

favourable  light  when  contrasted  with  those  of  his  nea. .. 

Tiberius  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  profisasing 
great  unwillingness  to  take  upon  him  iCs  important  cares.  The  first 
victim  of  this  despotic  emperor  was  the  young  Agrippa  Posthumus,  in 
whom  he  feared  a  rival;  and  all  restraint  being  now  remoyed,  the  tyrant 
gave  loose  to  his  ctue!  and  sensual  passions.  He  soon  afterwards 
retired  from  Rome  to  Campania,  from  whose  luxurious  retreats  issued 
those  blood-stained  decrees  which  the  senate  was  so  ready  to  enregisler ; 
and  we  may  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  of  the  murders  committed 
by  this  body,  in  compliance  with  the  imperial  edicts.  Sejanus,  com- 
mander of  the  prtetonan  guards,  and  favourite  of  the  monarch,  dared  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  the  highest  station;  and,  to  clear  his  way  to  the 
throne,  got  tid  of  all  those  whose  claims  were  nearer  llian  his  own. 
Germanicua,  the  son  of  Dmsus,  was  poisoned;  his  widow,  Agripplna, 
was  exiled  to  Pandataria,  an  island  noted  as  the  place  of  Julia's  banish- 
ment; his  eldest  son,  Nero,  committed  suicide  lo  avoid  the  torture;  and 
Drusus,  the  second  son,  perished  of  hunger  in  prison.  But  Tiberius 
suildenly  awoke  to  the  treachery  of  his  minister,  and  he  who  had  filled 
all  Roine  with  mourning  was  surrendered  to  the  popular  fury.  From 
this  period  the  emperor,  exasperated  by  the  dangers  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened,  mdulgsd  in  fresh  cruellies.  The  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Greece,  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  merest 
trifles,  that  their  riches  might  augment  the  royal  treasures.  His  latter 
years  were  passed  in  scenes  of  infemons  debauchery  at  Caprese,  and  his 
death  was  hastened  by  the  hands  of  a  freedman,  a.  d.  37. 
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During  this  odious  reign,  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  on  tlie  cross 
his  divine  mission  ;  and  Ihen  arose  from  Calvary  that  new  and  pure 
gospel  which  was  destined  to  regenerate  the  world. 

roBEiGH  Wars. — Tiberius  imitated  the  policy  of  Augustus  by  engag- 
ing in  no  ware  unnecessarily.  In  Gaul,  two  rcTolis,  the  result  of  • 
excessive  taxation,  were  with  dlfficultj  subdued ;  while,  in  the  East,  the 
imperial  ministers  found  safety  in  the  traubleH  they  excited  among  the 
tributary  Persian  stales.  Germany,  however,  in  the  days  of  Au^slas, 
had  been  the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  The  wife  and 
infant  son  of  Arminius  {Hermann)  had  lailen  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Komans,  to  rescue  whom  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  rose  in  arms. 
Germanicus,  eager  to  anticipate  the  terrible  blow  impending  over  his 
country,  assumed  Ihe  offensive,  attacked  and  defeated  several  detached 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  end  had  nearly  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. A  bloody  campaign  led  to  no  decisive  result;  the  Germans  could 
make  no  permanent  impression  on  the  well'diaciplined  legions,  and  the 
Komans  were  compelled  to  ^^tire  by  sea,  when  a  fearful  tempest  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Shmtly  after  this,  Arminius,  who 
has  been  praised  by  Tacitus  as  the  liberator  of  Germany  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome  when  in  the  height  of  her  power,  was  assassinated  at  the 
age  of  thirty  seven,  eleven  years  after  his  triumph  over  Varus. 

■1.  Calioula,  a.  n.  37-41,  began  to  reign  with  mildness,  but  a  severe 
malady  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  disordered  his  intellect,  after  which 
his  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  His  excesses  can  only  be  excused  by 
supposing  hie  mind  to  have  been  afTe.ted.  Me  fancied  himself  at  one 
time  a  male,  at  another  time  a  female,  deity;  raised  his  wife  and  his 
horse  to  the  consulate ;  and  fed  his  wild  beasts  with  the  bodies  of 
citizens  and  captives.     A  violent  death  freed  Rome  from  this  frantic 

5.  Claudius,  a.  d.  41-54. — The  senate,  immediately  upon  the  demise 
of  Caligula,  began  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  the 
prsetorians,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  instituted  as  a  body-guard  bv 
Augustus,  and  kept  in  various  garrisons  throughout  Italy,  now  took 
advantage  of  their  being  coUecteS  in  Rome,  to  proclaim  the  supremacy 
of  the  army.  They  elected  Claudius,  during  whose  impotent  rule  35 
senators  and  300  knights  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  He  was 
quite  a  puppet  under  the  management  of  his  favourites  MessaHna  and 
Agrippina,  Pallas  and  Narcissus.  In  this  reign,  the  conquest  of  South 
Britain  was  partly  effected,  a.  d.  43. 

The  first  act  of  Claudius'  government  was  to  publish  a  general  am- 
nesty, from  which  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  were  alone  excepted. 
He  repealed  all  Caligula's  edicts,  showing  the  greatest  deference  for 
the  senate  and  magistrates.  He  himself  presided  daily  at  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  enacted  many  wise  laws,  annulled  the  cruel  statutes  against 
high-treason,  diminished  the  taxes,  checked  usury,  and  encouraged 
marriage.    It  is  not  one  of  his  smallest  claims  to  the  title  of  benefactor 


i,  the  censorship  was  re-established, 
the  circumference  of  Rome  enlarged,  and  a  new  port  constructed  at 
Ostia,  for  the  reception  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  com- vessels.     But 
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(he  em|)ira  required  the  firm  hand  of  a  master,  while  Claudius  was 
feeble  and  uxorioua.  His  death  hy  poison  was  effected  by  his  second 
wife  and  an  infamous  sorceress  Locusia,  a.  d.  54. 

G.  Nebo,  a,  d.  54-68,  reigned  mildly  five  years,  guided  by  the  ix- 
perience  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  after  which  he  was  seized  witli  a 
hereditary  madness.  He  murdered  his  mother  Agripplna,  his  brother, 
his  tutor,  and  the  poet  Lucan,  He  set  fire  to  Rome,  and,  while  the  city 
was  burning,  mounted  a  lofty  tower,  where,  accompanying  the  words 
with  the  music  of  the  harp,  he  sung  his  own  poem  on  the  fall  of  Troy. 
He  appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  public  stage,  and  contended  as  a  herald 
or  ctier  at  Olympia.  The  people  at  last  grew  weary  of  bis  cruelty  and 
debauch^;  and  he  perished  by  the  sword  of  his  freedman.  But  his 
private  vices  were  lees  dangerous  to  the  slate  than  his  exactions  in  the 
provinces  whence  he  drew  the  means  of  supporting  his  extravagance, 
and  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  a  continual  state  of  intoxication.*  With 
him  the  Julian  family  became  extinct;  and  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
puted succession,  four  emperors  arose  in  less  than  two  years, 

7.  Galba,  a.  d.  68,  69,  was  elected  to  the  throne  during  Nero's  life, 
but  endeavouring  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  and  prtetorians 
who  had  raised  him  to  so  dangerous  an  eminence,  he  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  after  a  reign  of  seren  months. 

_  8.  Otho,  a.  d.  69,  who  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  his  predecessor, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treason.  This  companion  of  the 
early  debaucheries  of  Nero  Lad  been  sent,  during  that  monarch's  life, 
into  the  honourable  banishment  of  the  Spanish  qutetorsbip,  in  which 
office  he  gained  over  tlie  army,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple.  But  he  was  scarcely  acknowledged  at  Rome  before  the  legions 
of  Germany  elected  a  competitor.  Supported  only  by  the  pra;torians 
and  an  andiscijjlined  crowd,  he  was  defeated  by  Vileilius,  his  rival,  and 
committed  suicide,  after  reigning  three  months  and  five  days. 

9.  ViTELLiDs,  A.  D.  69,  trod  in  Ihe  steps  of  his  patron  Caligula. 
Although  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he 
was  severe  toward  his  enemies.  He  was  put  to  death  while  preparing 
to  meet  Vespasian,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Syrian 
army.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  Rome  had  seen  three 
monarchs  elected  hy  the  respective  armies  of  Italy,  the  Rhine,  and 
Spain,  and  who  all  met  with  violent  deaths. 

10.  Vespasian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  soldiers  whom  he  was 
leading  against  the  Jews,  a.  d,  69.  This  people,  excited  hy  false  pro 
phels  and  oppressed  by  the  severity  of  their  governors,  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  In  other  parts  of  tiie  empire  the  peace  was  similarly  dis- 
turbed; blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Borne  in  civil  tumult;  tfie 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  was  consumed  hy  fire;  Gaul 
was  in  rebellion;  the  frontiers  were  threatened  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Rhine,  and  by  the  Parthians  on  the  Euphrates.  Vespasian  restored 
peace  to  the  world,  and  during  nine  years  used  his  extensive  power  with 
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moderation.  Under  his  orders  the  Jewish  war  was  terminated ;  and  his 
son  Titus,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  army,  utterly  destroyed 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground.  A  medal  was  struck  commemorative  of  the  event,  bear- 
ing on  one  side  a  veiled  female  figure  sitting  nndi?r  a  palm-tree,  with 
the  inscription  Jadxa  Capta.  Vespasian  died  in  Ihe  midst  of  many 
valuable  reforms,  and  left  iJie  empire  to  tlie  conqueror  of  the  Jews. 

11.  Titus,  a.  d.  79-81,  called  The  Dtligkt  <f  Mankind,  from  his 
amiable  and  generous  disposition,  enjoyed  a  reign  of  only  two  years, 
which  was  marked  by  calamities.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Berenice, 
a  Jewish  princess  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  a  great  part  of  Rome  was 
consumed  by  firej  this  was  followed  by  a  raging  pestilence!  and  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  buried  the  towns  of  Herculaneutn,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabiee  beneath  showers  of  ashes,  August  34,  a.  o.  79. 

12.  DoMiTiAN,  A.  D.  81-96,  who  succeeded  his  broker,  manifested  the 
disposition  of  Nero.  He  embellished  the  city  with  magnilicent  build- 
ings, and  engaged  in  useless  and  unsuccessful  wars ;  South  Britain  was 
however  subdued  in  his  reign  by  Agricola,  85,  whose  death  he  is  said 
to  have  occasioned.  He  banished  literary  men  from  Rome,  degraded 
the  senate,  and  persecuted  all  who  were  noble  and  good.  He  arrogated 
divine  honours  to  himself,  put  to  death  many  men  of  rank  for  the  most 
trilling  causes,  and  at  last  fell  by  an  assassin's  dagger,  a.  d.  96.  Thus 
perished  the  last  of  the  twelve  Ciesars,  of  whom  only  four  deserve  the 
respect  of  posterity :  Julius,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Gibbon  thus  characterizes  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus: — 
"Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were 
acted,  have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius, 
the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero, 
the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  timid,  inhuman  Domiiian,  are  condemneil 
tn  everlasUng  infamy.  During  fourscore  years  (excepting  only  the 
short  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian's  reign),  Rome  groaned  beneath 
an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the 
republic,  and  was  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent  that 
arose  in  that  unhappy  period." 

JUDAEA. 
Archei.aus  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  i.is  father  Herod, 
3  B.  c,  but  his  adminietratiun  was  so  despotic  and  unpopular,  tiiat  he 
was  deposed  and  banished  to  Vicnne  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  8,  when  Judsea 
became  a  Roman  province,  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  under 
the  procurator  Coponius,  On  one  occasion  this  cruel  monarch  caused 
3000  citizens  to  be  massacred  in  the  Temple.  Pontiu<!  Pilate,  who  was 
governor  from  a.  d.  36  to  36,  was  a  man  cf  stem  and  inflexible  temper, 
utterly  disregarding  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  I'wioe  he 
nearly  caused  a  revolt  by  introducing  into  the  city  t'le  Roman  ensigns, 
on  which  were  the  images  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the  consecration  of 
the  golden  bucklers  in  the  palace  of  Herod.  The  ^ait  »>liivh  he  took 
in  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  is  too  well  known  lo  it-jriire  comment. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  banished  td  Viij/,ne,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  perished  by  his  own  hand,  a.  d.  38. 
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Herod  Agrippa. — The  Jewish  kingdom  was  aeain  renonstnicled  from 
its  several  tetrarchLes  bj  Claudius,  and  bestowed  upon  Herod  Agrippa, 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  a.  d.  41.  Educated  at  Rome,  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  EtnpeTors  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Ciaudius ;  and  after 
many  years,  full  of  the  most  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  East,  and  governed  the  Jews  three 
years  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  extremely  popular.  His  death, 
which  was  sudden,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  immediate  juagment  of  God 
for  his  impiety.  On  a  day  of  fesUval,  when  he  appearett  in  the  theatre 
of  C^sarea,  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun  glancing  on  nis  silver  robes 
struck  the  people  witli  admiration.  Fawning  parasites  addressed  him 
as  a  god;  —  "Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  for  although  we  have  hitherto 
received  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  henceforth  we  shall  regard  ihee  as 
superior  Co  mortal  nature.''  He  neither  rebuked  nor  rejected  this  impi- 
ous flattery,  when  he  was  immediately  smitten  with  violent  pains  in  his 
bowels.  Turning  to  his  attendants,  he  cried,  "  Behold  your  god  is  now 
condemned  to  die!"  Five  days  he  lingered  in  the  most  excrnciating 
tortures,  when  he  expired,  having  attained  only  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign  as  teUarch  of  Galilee.  Under  Ihe 
frequent  change  of  governors  and  prefects,  the  Jews  experienced  alter- 
nate changes  of  gentleness  and  severity.  False  Messiahs  appeared  on 
every  side,  and  a  ferocious  sect  arose,  which,  adopting  the  opinions  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonile,  put  itself  in  open  hostility  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Under  Claudius  Felix,  who  trembled  at  the  simple  truths  uttered 
by  St,  Paul,  the  country  began  to  be  filled  with  robbers  and  murderers. 
Gessius  Floras,  a.  d.  64,  the  worst  of  the  Roman  governors,  was  tyran- 
'  nical,  cruel,  and  insatiably  avaricious.  He  murdered  3Do6  people  in 
Jerusalem,  20,000  at  Ctesarea,  3000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3500  at  Ascalon 
but  when  he  carried  his  insolertce  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple with  his  soldiers,  the  whole  inhabitants  rose  in  aims  against  him. 
The  nation  was  nnfortnnalely  divided  into  two  parlies,  one  proposing 
submission,  the  other  desirous  to  continue  the  revolt.  The  country  now 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  the  flame  of  insurrection  spread  to 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  states.  Cestiiis  Gallus,  prefect  of 
Syria,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  the  capital,  was  defeated  with  great 
loss.  The  Christians,  remembering  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  to  Pella, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  they  lived  in  peace,  free  from  the  horrors  of 
the  war  raging  around  the  holy  city. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70. — Ananus,  or  Annas,  the  high 

SrieBt,  was  raised  to  the  civil  command  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  historian 
osephus  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Galilee  and  Gamala.  Ves- 
pasian was  sent  with  60,000  men  to  crush  the  rebellion,  a.  d.  67.  After 
subduing  the  revolted  provinces,  he  was  spreading  his  toils  around  the 
devoted  city,  when,  as  already  noticed,  he  was  elected  emperor,  a.  d.  i)9 ; 
and  departing  for  Rome,  left  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  campaign. 
The  Jews  had  neglected  to  profit  by  this  season  of  delay.  The  rava^^es 
of  war  without  were  far  less  fatal  than  the  murderous  rage  of  the  (ac- 
tions within  the  walls.  "The  holy  city  had  become  the  nest  of  all 
onr.leanness,  a  horrid  den  of  robbers,  and  a  hateful  cave  of  murderers." 
Eleaiar,  with  a  band  of  Zealots  (a  horde  of  robbers  who  had  assumed 
the  name  without  the  principles  of  the  sect),  possessed  the  inner  courl 
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of  the  Temple;  while  John  of  Gischala,  who  had  ohstinately  resisted 
vhe  Romans  in  Galilee,  occupied  the  rest  of  the  building,  now  converted 
inW  a  fortress.  When  Titus  advanced  to  the  siege,  Jerusalem  was 
crowded  with  people  from  all  quarters,  who  had  come  up  to  celebrate 
the  passover;  and  they  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  famine 
recorded  in  hislory,  so  that  vermin,  grass,  and  leather,  were  held  a 
luxury,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first 
of  July,  not  fewer  than  116,880  dead  bodies  were  flung  out  at  one  gale 
of  the  city;  the  whole  number  thus  disposed  of  is  reckoned  at  600,000; 
and  after  an  unexampled  siege  of  six  months,  the  city  was  reduced,  a, 
D.  70.  "  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  all  which  God  or  raan 
ever  brought  upon  the  world."  Exclusive  of  those  who  perished  in 
caieH  and  woods,  and  in  the  vaults  of  Jerusalem,  1,364,000  are  com- 
puted by  Lipsius  to  have  fallen  in  die  war ;  97,000  were  taken  prison- 
ers; and  11,000  sullenly  starved  themselves  to  death.  Titus,  we  are 
told,  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  their  calami- 
ties. In  perusing  the  melancholy  details  of  Josephus,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conviction,  that  in  these  awful  transactions  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  was  punishing  a  guilty  people,  and  requiring  from  them  the 
righteous  blood  of  Christ,  which  they  had  invoked  upon  their  heads, 
crying — "His  blood  he  on  us,  and  oh  our  children!" 

Read :  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews  ;  Huie's  Hislory  of  the  Jews. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Messiah. —  During  a  season  of  profound  peace,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  some  great  per- 
sonage was  about  to  appear,  the  time  arrived  for  the  redemption  of  the 
hurnan  race,— promised  at  the  fall  of  man,  predicted  by  all  the  prophets, 
typified  by  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law,  and  earnestly  desired 
by  all  just  men.  In  the  "fulness  of  time"  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  He  escaped  from  the  murderous  rage  of  Herod,  and  for 
nearty  thirty  years  lived  an  obscure  life  at  Nazareth.  At  length,  enter- 
ing on  his  public  ministry,  he  began  to  teach,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
throughout  all  Judfea,  confirming  his  divine  mission  by  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  sublimity  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  miraculous  powers.  The 
Jews,  who  had  looked  for  an  earthly  conqueror,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
lowly  Galilean,  and  procured  his  condemnation  and  execution  as  a 
crimmal,  3d  April,  a.  v.  30. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  the  Christian 
religion  spread  rapidly  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  their  con- 
verts. They  preached  throughout  all  the  Roman  empire  the  sublime 
truths  revealed  to  them  by  their  divine  Master,  and  established  churches 
in  three  quarters  of  the  world.  The  name  of  Christian  was  first  used 
at  Antioch,  a,  d.  40.  The  four  gospels  contain  the  history  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  doctrines,  and  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  between  a.  d.  3T  and  98. 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  first  Chrielian  societies  or  churches  were  formed,  as  far  as  circurastanceB 
would  permit,  on  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  were  governed  by  deacoia.  and 
eomECjmes  deeconesies,  who  were  charged  with  the  distribution  of  alms;  elder 
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biihips  (episcopi,  overieefi),  the  asaociates  in  the  labaure  and  ihe  successors  of 
the  aposlles.  I'be  bisliop  Bdmiiiislered  the  eaciamenls  and  maintained  the  dis- 
ciphne  of  the  church,  superinlended  (he  daily  increasing  religious  ceremonies, 
directed  (he  funds,  and  arbilraled  in  the  disputes  of  the  mihful.* 

Persecution  (breed  the  different  communities  to  unite  each  round  the  nearest 
centre,  generally  some  populous  and  neighbouring  town ;  such  was  the  origin 
of  a  diacete.  The  same  necesratj'  compelled  the  bishops  of  the  country  towns 
-0  with  iho  capital  of  the  province,  and  thus  a  melropotia  was  formed. 


FiHST  Pehsecution,  a.  d.  64. — The  progress  of  the  new  doctrines 
brought  down  upon  their  professors  the  rage  of  the  Jews  and  the  cmel 
torments  of  Nero.  The  year  a,  d.  64  was  an  eventful  epoch  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  dreadful  conflagration  which  threatened  with 
lain  the  Eternal  City  was  considered  as  the  judgment  of  offended 
deitiea,  to  appease  whom  the  followers  of  (he  Christian  reli^on  were 
exposed  to  the  severest  tortures,  "  Some  of  them  (says  the  paaran  Taci- 
tus) were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might 
be  lorn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified,  while  others,  having 
been  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  for  lights  in 
the  night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death."  The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecution,  which  appears  to  have  been 

Erincipally  confined  to  the  capital,  where  the  latter  of  these  faithful  men 
ecame  the  victim  of  imperial  rage,  j- 
SscoNti  Persechtion. — For  nearly  30  years  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
the  Christians  were  allowed  to  live  undisturbed ;  and  theit  numbers  had 
multiplied  considerably,  when  the  gloomy  tyrant  Domitlan  began  the 
second  persecution,  a.  d.  95.  It  is  probable  that  the  emperor  acted 
through  fear,  since  there  is  a  singular  story  related  of  an  edict  issued  by 
him  fe  the  extermination  of  the  whole  family  of  David.  Some  de- 
scendants of  our  Lord's  brethren  still  survived,  and  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  procurator  of  Judsa,  but,  al^er  examination,  they 
were  dismissed  as  too  humble  to  be  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  apprehensions  of  Domitian  were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
dan^r  from  a  nearer  quarter.  One  of  his  cousins-german,  the  consul 
Flavins  Clemens,  being  suddenly  accused  of  atheism  and  Jewish  man- 
ners, the  common  charge  against  Christians,  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
wife,  DoraitiUa,  the  emperor's  niece,  was  banished.  Tertnllian  relates 
that  St.  John  was  miraculously  delivered  unhurt  from  a  vessel  of  flaming 
oil,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  hy  the  orders  of  the  tyrant.  He  was 
afterwards  banished  to  the  isle  of  Palmos,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  committed  to  writing  his  sublime  Book  of  Revelation. 


Id  died  in  CIIBtdxa. 
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m  y  octur,  but  il  mny  be  convonient  lo  arrange 
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der  Valerian. 
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BRITAIN. 
In  the  years  55  and  51  B.  c,  Julius  Cresar  invaded  this  island,  but  his 
two  campaigns  were  indecisive,  and  the  country  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence until  i,  D.  43,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  person,  and 
afterwards  the  generals  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  compelled  various 
tribes  to  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Rome.  The  last  of  these  com- 
manders fought  thirty  battles  before  he  tiould  subdue  the  inhabitants, 
and  Caiaclacus  opposed  Plautius  during  five  years  with  varying  suc- 
cess. This  brave  chief  of  the  Silures  beina  without  allies,  his  army 
was  at  last  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Rome.  Suetonius  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Druids 
who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  iste  of  Anglesey,  and  quelled  a  formidable 
insurrection  headed  by  the  celebrated  Boadicea,  a.  n.  ei,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  150,000  men.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  78-85,  the  power 
of  the  empire  was  firmly  established  by  Agncola :  he  subdued  tlie 
natives  as  far  north  as  the  Forth,  and  also  defeated  Galgacus  and  his 
Caledonians  at  the  foot  of  their  native  Grampians.  Rutilius  has  said, 
■with  equal  beauty  and  truth,  that  Rome  embraced  tiie  whole  world  in 
"  :o  live  under  a  common  bond  ;  that 


one  united  city.  With  these  principles  Agiicola  endeavoured  to  civiliie 
the  island,  by  inspiring  the  baibarians  with  a  love  of  letters,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  dress,  language,  and  Insurious  manners. 
Four  legions  were  stationed  in  Britain,  and  as  many  great  rriads  facili- 
tated the  communication  between  distant  points. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear  lo  have  been  the 
Cymry,  from  whom  the  Welsh  are  descended ;  and  these  were  followed 
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of  Celts  from  Gaul,  Iieing  themselves,  like  the  liTSt  settlers, 

_.   iaji  origin.     But  not  by  rude  emigrants  alone  was  the  island 

(isited,  for  the  Phtenicians,  and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  frequented 
ila  south-westem  shores  in  search  of  tin.  Numerous  tribes,  of  which 
forty-five  have  been  desisTiated,  were  spread  over  its  surface ;  and  the 
Belga:,  a  people  of  Gofltic  oiigin,  occapied  the  south-eastern  coast. 
They  all  lived  in  such  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  as  might  be  wit- 
nessed at  present  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  or  in  New  Zealand. 
Their  food  was  milk  and  flesh,  skins  their  clothing,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  their  enemies  in  battle  the  exposed  limbs  were  stained  blue.  Their 
houses  were  constructed  of  timber  and  reeds ;  their  towns  were  situated 
in  the  depths  of  forests,  tiie  access  to  which  was  protected  by  ditches 
and  barriers  of  trees.  Money  was  little  used,  and  was  commonly  rings 
of  iron  or  copper  of  a  certain  weight.  Their  army  was  chiefiy  comjiosed 
oif  infantry ;  but,  like  the  heroes  of  the  TVoian  war,  their  chiefs  fought 
from  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Their  reli^on  was  that  of  tiie  fierce 
and  sanguinary  Druids;  a  system  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Britain,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Gaul.  Its  principal  doctrines 
were  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  souls;  ila  chief  maxims — to 
worship  the  gods,  to  do  no  evil,  and  to  behave  heroically.  To  appease, 
by  cruel  rites,  their  offended  deities,  huge  images  of  wickerwork  were 
filled  with  human  victims,  who  were  burned  alive,  and  from  their 
quivering  limbs  the  priests  predicted  future  events.  The  mistletoe, 
wherever  it  was  found  upon  the  oak,  itself  a  sacred  tree,  was  cut  with 
great  ceremony,  and  used  as  a  charm  to  cause  fecundity  or  to  counteract 

B)ison.  The  Draidical  order  was  divided  into  Ihree  classes:  1,  The 
ruids,  who  were  their  dignitaries;  3.  The  Bards,  poets  or  musicians; 
and,  3.  The  Ouales,  the  lowest  rank  of  sacrificers  and  diviners.  Of  their 
monuments  we  have  no  remains,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  remark- 
able ruins  of  Slonehenge  and  Abury. 

Read !  Turner's  Anglo-Sasona,  book  i.  chap.  iv. 
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ROME. 
The  Five  Good  Emperors.  —  Neuta,  a,  d.  96-9S,  began  his  short 
but  happy  reign  by  the  diminution  of  tascs.     He  was  of  Cretan  extrac- 
tion, and  elected  by  the  senate  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  support  the 
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itale  already  inclining  to  its  fall.  Alanned  at  the  insurrections  excited 
Dy  his  reforms,  he  adopted  the  valiant  Trajan,  then  commanding  the 
aniiies  of  Lower  Germany,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  though  of  Roman 
descent.  The  news  of  his  elevation  at  once  quieted  all  dissensions,  and 
his  soldiers,  when  he  returned  to  Borne  as  emperor,  after  the  death  of 
Nerva,  were  never  known  to  give  cause  for  complaint  by  their  insolence 
or  irregularity.  Trajan'a  pntace  was  open  to  all,  and  with  the  studied 
modesty  of  Augustus  he  visited  among  his  former  friends  like  a  private 
ci^zen.  He  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the  imperial  household, 
constructed  numerous  public  monuments,  and  also  formed  lliat  great 
road  which  traversed  the  empire  from  Gaul  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  Ihese 
and  other  peaceful  cares  did  not  prevent  tiim  from  watching  the  bar- 
barous nations  already  hovering  on  the  Roman  frontiers.  He  attacked 
the  Dacians,  and  notwithstanding  the  skilful  tactics  of  their  chief  Dece- 
balus,  drove  them  by  repeated  defeats  to  their  capital,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  Transylvania,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase 
peace,  k.  d.  103.  The  war  was  next  transferred  lo  the  Euphrates,  and 
Trajan  penetrated  into  Armenia,  which  he  mastered,  threatened  Parthia, 
and  advanced  to  the  Tigris,  always  marching  on  foot  at  the  bead  of  his 
troops.  In  another  expedition  he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Indhn 
Ocean,  sighing  that  his  age  prevented  him  from  imitating  the  exploits 
of  Alexander.  While  he  was  thus  enraged  in  distant  expeditions,  a 
horrible  revolt  broke  out  at  home.  In  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  the 
Jews  rose  and  murdered  all  the  Ramans  they  could  discover,  inflicting 
on  them  the  most  frightful  tortures.  Some  were  sawn  asunder ;  others 
torn  to  pieces  by  healed  pincers ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  historians, 
the  murderers  even  devoured  the  llesh  of  their  victims.  In  the  midst  of 
these  events  Trajan  died,  lamenting  that  his  labours  for  the  public  good 
had  proved  so  ineffectual.  He  was  just  and  upright  in  his  conduct  both 
public  and  prirale,  and  his  warlike  reign,  by  exciting  In  tiie  barbarous 
nations  a  sense  of  Roman  vigour,  was  eminently  useful  to  the  empire. 
Jlis  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  a  great  blot  on  his  charactjir.  ■ 
Though  his  life  came  to  a  close  in  Cilicia,  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  over  his  tomb  was  raised  the  lofty  column  which  still  bears 
his  name.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after  his  death  It  was  usual  to 
salute  each  new  emperor  with  a  prayer  that  he  might  be.more  fortunate 
than  Augustus,  and  more  virtuous  than  Trajan. 

AnmAN,  A.D.  117—138,  was  in  many  respects  unequal  to  his  great 
predecessor.  Relinquishing  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  he  wisely  reduced 
the  empire  to  the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  Augustus — lo  the 
barriers  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean. 
He  travelled  through  all  his  dominions  to  investigate  and  remedy  more 
promptly  the  disorders  which  prevailed.  He  settled  a  colony  at  Jeru- 
salem, rebuilt  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  called  it  MUa  Capi!u!i7ia. 
Many  useful  reforms  were  Introduced  by  him;  the  annual  laws  of  the 
prjetors  were  replaced  by  a  perpetual  edict,  so  that  the  principles  of  the 
administration  of  justice  no  longer  varied  with  each  year.     The  condj- 
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don  of  llie  slaves  was  also  greatly  ameliorated;  their  masteis  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  exercise  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  ovei 
them,  and  Ihe  private  prisons  were  closed.  An  insurrection,  which 
broke  out  under  tlie  impostor  Barchochebas,  who  announced  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  vras,  after  two  jeara,  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  many 
thousand  Jews,  135.  The  latter  portion  of  Adrian's  reign  was  darkened 
by  the  murder  of  persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against  him,  and  lie 
died  of  a  lingering  disease,  repealing  Plato's  well-known  iiHCS  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 

Antonikcs  Pius,  a.  d.  138-161,  the  second  Nama,  the  falher  nf  kia 
country,  was  a  rare  combination  of  virtue  and  philosophy.  His  pacific 
government  of  twenty-three  years  is  marked  by  no  striking  events,  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  nature  alone  attracting  the  notice  of  the  histo^ 
rian.*  By  one  celebrated  edict  he  declared  all  the  free  inhabitants  of 
ttre  empire  lo  be  citizens  of  Rome, — a  measure  originating  as  much  in 
political  prudence  as  in  a  philosophic  love  of  liberty,  for  they  thereby 
became  liable  to  taxes  &om  which  as  provincials  they  were  exempted. 

Makcus  AuBELius  Antoninus,  a,  d,  161-180,  sumamed  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  prevented  from  treading  in  the  tranquil  steps  of  his  predecessor 
by  disturbances  on  the  German  and  Syrian  frontiers.  The  Parlkiana 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  bis  colleague  Verus,  165;  and  he 
himself  defeated  the  Sarntatiaia,  the  Quadi,  and  the  Marcontanni,  A.  D. 
174.  Famine  and  the  plague  desolated  several  provinces  during  this 
reign.  The  Tiber  rose  above  its  banks  and  swept  away  all  the  public 
granaries  situate  near  it,  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  most  melancholy 
sufferings.  Britain  and  Belgium  were  in  confusion ;  three  legions  were 
cut  off  in  the  East;  the  victorious  army  on  its  return  from  the  Euphrates 
brought  with  it  a  pestilence  which  ravaged  the  whole  empire  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  so  that  the 
dead  bodies  were  carried  out  promiscuously  in  wagons.  The  want  of 
food  a^ravated  tiie  previous  miseries;  fresh  wars  broke  out  simul- 
taneously on  all  sides,  to  supply  troops  for  which  even  the  gladiators 
were  enrolled  in  the  legions.  The  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
upon  the  frontier,  during  this  reign,  were  the  first  symptom  of  that  great 
migration  of  the  fierce  tribes  noai  the  neighhotirhood  of  the  Caspian, 
who  ultimately  overran  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

CoMMODUS,  at  the  death  of  his  father  Aureliua,  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  growing  weary  of  a  military  life,  he 
concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  returning  to  Rome, 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  Perennis,  the  head  of  the  pne- 
torian  guard,  that  he  might  bettfir  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  station.  His 
life  was,  however,  soon  endangered  by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Lucilla. 
This  plot  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  military  chief  endea- 
voured to  dethrone  his  master,  but  was  detected  and  execnted.  The 
freedman  Oleander,  a  person  of  Thracian  oripn,  being  next  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  favourite,  carried  his  audacity  almost  to  madness,  inscribing 
newly  manumitted  slaves  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  and  electing  twenty- 
tive  consuls  in  a  single  year.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  to 
quiet  a  sedition  of  the  populace.     The  mistrust  and  cruelty  of  Commo- 
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dus  giadiiallj  reached  such  an  excoss  ihal  he  would  put  confidence  in 
no  one;  and  his  chief  delight  was  to  descend  armed  into  the  public 
arena  and  contend  wi^  wild  beasts,  or  with  gladiators  whose  onl;  pro- 
tection was  a  sword  of  lead.  The  people  were  so  changed,  that  while 
the  emperor  declared  by  his  edicts  tfiat  fiis  reign  was  the  age  of  gold, 
Rome  Itself  assumed  the  name  of  Colunia  Cemmodiana,  and  tht  senate 
that. of  Commodianus.  At  length  he  styled  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
the  Roman  Hercules,  and  on  his  coins  assumed  the  name  and  attributes 
of  this  demigod.    He  perished  by  assassination,  a.d.  193. 

DiDiDs  JuLiANUs,  A.  D.  193. — The  preetorian  bands,  in  their  camp  on 
the  Quirinal  Kill,  now  decided  the  fate  of  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  who  liad  succeeded  Commodus  in  193,  and  who^e  reign 
lasted  scarcely  three  months,  they  exposed  the  empire  to  pubii< 
and  it  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  senator,  Didius,  who 
gratuity  of  more  than  £300  to  each  soldier.  The  people  were  discon- 
tented, and  the  legions,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  commander  who  had 
often  led  them  to  victory,  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  transaction. 
The  three  armies  of  Britain,  Syria,  and  Pannonia,  elected  respectively 
A]binus,  Niger,  and  Severus.  The  last  immediately  marched  into  Italy, 
when  the  reigning  sovereign,  being  deserted  by  the  pr^torians,  was  con- 
demned and  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  a.  d.  193,  after  a  reign  of 
sixty-six  days. 

The  misfortunes  of  Aurelius  and  the  exlravagant  propensities  of  Commodus 
had  begun  to  weaken  ihe  empire ;  atill  the  traces  of  decs;  were  not  strikingly 
manifest,  and  in  spile  of  ihem  it  maintained  a  contest  whh  rain  during  aoo  years. 
The  provinces  were  not  as  yet  impoverished ;  the  citiea  flourished,  and  foreign 
and  internal  commerce  spread  the  luxuries  of  the  Ensl  over  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. But  had  ihe  nation  been  possessed  of  moral  virtue  also,  it  never  would 
have  Bubmilled  to  the  tyranny  of  Commodus  nor  to  Ihe  yoke  of  the  legions. 
The  mihtary  despotism  of  ihis  period  was  most  dangerous  to  those  who  relied 
"■     '■  ■   ■     fideiiry    "  " 
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f  the  idolatrous  government,  churches  were  early  founded  in 
i{ome,  Corinth,  Crete,  Antioch,  Asia  Minor,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  the 
number  of  converts  daily  increased.  It  was  not  t«  be  expected  that  so 
remarkable  a  change  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  emperors,  who 
providentially,  by  their  moderation  and  humanity,  averted  the  arm  r)f 
persecution.  The  vigorous  mind  of  Trajan  appears  to  have  immediately 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  stru^le  between  tiie  gospel  and 
paganism. 

Third  Pebsecdtion,  a.  d.  lOG. — From  the  younger  Pliny,  at  that 
time  governor  of  BiUiynia,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  tii 
secution.  His  letter  to  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  shows  that  dea 
diatelj[  inflicted  upon  every  one  who  was  convicted  of  belonging  to  the 
Christian  sect.  Women  were  tortured  to  elicit  a  confession  ;  and  their 
meeting  at  daybreak  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  praise  God  and  to 
lake  the  sacrament,  was  reckoned  an  evil  practice.  The  new  belief  had 
already  spread  like  ■»  contagion  in  city  and  country,  and  the  tpmples 
13  • 
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began  to  be  deserted.  The  emperor,  in  his  reply  to  this  episile,  ordered 
all  those  who  perseyereii  in  their  faith  to  be  led  tu  execution  in  obedience 
to  the  existing  laws,  meaning  those  only  who  should  be  brought  judi- 
cially before  the  governor.  No  new  edict  was  published,  and  informa- 
tions against  believers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  countenanced.  Adrian 
prohibited  the  Christian  converts  from  being  proceeded  against  by  cla- 
morous petitions.  To  tht  lions  lui'/A  lite  Chrutiam!  had  been  a  populai 
cry  in  the  time  of  public  shows,  till  it  was  thus  checked. 

Among  the  sulleTers  in  this  persecution  was  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salecn.  At  the  advanced  age  of  130  years,  he  supported  the  t^uel  tor- 
ment of  the  cross  with  unflinching  courage.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was 
questioned  by  Trajan  himself,  who  condemned  him  to  be  esposed  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  a.d.  110. 

The  Fourth  Persecution,  a.d.  166,  began  at  Smyrna.  The  defenders 
of  the  G<*pel  now  boldly  appealed  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
public ;  and  many  Jlpologtea  were  published  in  its  vindication.  The 
most  ancient  of  those  which  have  reached  our  times  is  that  of  Justin 
Martyr,  a  philosopher  converted  at  tde  age  of  thirty,  and  who  after- 
wards sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Under  the  contemplative 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  persecutions  were  renewed  with  more  rigour. 
Tiic  unshaken  faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  heathen;  and  even  Epictetus,  the  moralist,  was  led  to  ask  what 
were  the  motives  that  could  change  selfishness  into  charity,  and  over- 
come the  natural  desire  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  circutnstance  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  faith  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  the  heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  it;  Marcus 
"  polluted  every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood." 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Christianity  with  regard 
to  Paganism  was  much  altered.  It  had  spread  into  every  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  an  intimate  bond  of  nnlon  was  maintained  between  all  the 
churches,  while  polytheism  was  becoming  more  philosophical  under  the 
teaching  of  a  superior  class  of  writers.  Believers  were  found  In  every 
rank  of  society,  and  in  all  occupations ;  slaves  were  admitted  freely  into 
the  churches,  and  by  that  very  act  became  manumitted.  While  view- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  religion,  the  Roman  people  dreaded 
that  the  fall  of  the  ancient  worship  would  involve  that  of  their  power; 
and  the  Christians,  by  their  interpretations  of  the  apocalypse,  appeared 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  The  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  implying 
the  visible  throne  of  Christ,  was  still  generally  entertained  ;  and  in  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  times,  the  foreign  and  civil  wars,  inundations, 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  affrighted  citizens  saw  the 
anger  of  the  avenging  gods,  to  propitiate  whom  the  Christians,  their 
avowed  enemies,  once  more  became  the  victims.  The  principal  of  these 
were;  —  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  was  burnt  alive  at  the  age  of  86 ;  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  behead- 
ed ;  and  Pothlnus  of  Lyons,  who,  on  the  verge  of  ninety  years,  died  In 
prison  from  the  ill  usage  he  had  received  from  the  populace.  One  ol' 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  sufferers  was  Blandina,  a  female  slave, 
who,  after  undergoing  the  crudest  tortures,  was  transfixed  by  a  spear. 
From  these  and  other  judicial  murders  the  mar^rdom  of  Vienna  hat 
necome  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  tiie  Church. 

Read :  Mtlman'a  History  of  ChilBlianily,  book  ii.  c.  7. 
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-193,  SepLimiua  Severua.— 211.  Caracalla,— 218,  Heliogabalua.— 223. 
rndcr  Sevcrua,— 235.  Maiimin.— The  Thiny  Tyranrs.— 673,  Aurelian 
[3  Zenobia.— aSi,  Diocletian.— The  Empire  invaded  by  Golhs,  Franks, 


PiLMYKA. — Odenalhus  and  Zenobia. 

Pehsia— 22fi,  The  SaaBanide9.~260,  Sapor  eaplurea  Valerian. 

The  ChOkch,— Perseeutiong. 

LiTEBJlTniiE,  &,c. — Dion  Caasiua,  Origen,  Terlullian.  Cyprian,  Longinua. 

ROME. 

SEPTiMitiB  Severus,  A.  D.  193-211,  who  was  a  native  of  Africa,  had 
risen  ateadily  to  the  higliest  honours.  In  less  than  four  years  he  van- 
quished his  two  compelitocs,  Albinus  and  Niger,  and  defeated  numerous 
armies,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  his  own.  Although  addicted  to 
:iaft  and  dissimulation,  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
i  ut  the  calm  of  peace  and  prosper!^  was  accompanied  by  an  increased 
relaxation  of  military  discipline.  The  praetorians  were  aneineniad  four- 
fold, and  relying  upon  the  support  of  these  devoted  soldiers,  Severus 
destroyed  many  of  the  senat^irs  and  their  families.  Renewing'  the  cruel- 
ties of  Marius  and  Sylla,  he  put  to  death  the  wife  and  children  of 
Albinus. — who  had  killed  himself  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  in  Gaul, 
—  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Tiber.  He  then  immolated  all  who 
had  embraced  the  party  of  his  antagonist,  confiscation  of  their  properly 
following  in  every  case.  Forty-one  senatorial  families,  men,  women, 
and  children,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  news  of  an 
irruption  of  the  Caledonians  into  the  British  province  hurried  him  again 
to  the  field,  when  a  brief,  yet  not  very  successful  campaign  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  died  at  York,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  I8th 
of  his  reign,  a.  d.  211. 

Cabacalla,  a.  d,  311-317,  had  attempted  to  shorten  his  fatlier's  life, 
and  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  ;  hut  the  mercy  shown  to  him 
by  the  emperor  proved  fatal  lo  Rome.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  and  colleague  Gela,  who  was  slain  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  The  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  ni^d  him  to  acts  of 
greater  ferocity,  and  it  is  computed  that  20,000  persons  of  both  sexes 
perished  because  they  were  friends  of  that  prince.  Every  province  of 
the  empire  became  me  scene  of  his  cruelty;  the  two  Gauls  especially 
were  ruined  in  order  to  pay  his  troops  and  purchase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
-tiJities  from  the  barbarianH  on  the  frontiers.  Many  thousands  were 
massacred  at  Alexandria,  by  the  orders  and  under  the  eyes  of  this 
"savage  beast  of  Ausonia."  But  he  continued  a  favourite  witli  the 
army,  professing  to  make  the  great  Alexander  his  model.  At  length  a 
centurion  of  the  body-guard*  named  Martialis  stabbed  him  during  an 
expedirion  against  the  Parthians,  a.  n.  317. 
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The  brief  reign  of  Macrini-s  prepared  the  throne  for  Heliooabaluh, 
A,  D.  318-333,  'ITiis  youth,  whose  character  was  stained  by  every  kind 
of  vice,  had  been  a  priest  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa  in  Syria. 
He  brought  with  hiin  to  Rome  all  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  Eastern 
monaiciiB ;  his  wife  had  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  slaves  and  eunuchs 
became  lirat  ministers.  His  profligate  conduct  raised  discontents  even 
among  a  licentious  soldiery;  hence  he  perished  in  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  tody  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  a.  d.  233.  The  cor- 
rupt lives  of  file  emperors  had  already  sunk  tiie  scale  of  morals  to  a 
low  degree;  but  luxury  and  licenlioosneas  reached  their  height  under 
this  Syrian  ruler. 

Alexander  Sevbbus,  a.  d.  233.^35,  was  raised  by  the  preetorians  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  17 ;  and  nnder  his  wise  and  moderate  adminis- 
tration the  Roman  world  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm  of  thirteen  years. 
Too  young  himself  Ui  rule,  he  left  the  public  cares  to  the  skill  of  his 
motlier  ^famma^a,  and  of  sixteen  ancient  senators,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  lawyer  Uipian,  to  whose  presence  in  the  council  we  may 
attribute  the  greater  regularity  in  the  executive,  the  abolition  of  many 
vexatious  laws,  and  the  more  legal  conduct  of  the  government.  But 
Uiis  milder  sway  came  too  late;  the  attempt  to  enfirce  the  laws,  for 
three  days  filled  Rome  with  civil  strife,  and  devastated  the  city  with 
Are,  Alexander  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  decline  of  the  empire ;  but  was  not  equally  successful 
Bgamst  the  Persians.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  military  discipline  of  the 
republic  were  fatal  to  his  life.  The  epithet  of  Severus,  added  to  his 
name  by  the  army,  shows  that  the  soldiers  were  not  masters  of  the 
empire,  as  they  had  been  under  the  two  preceding  monarchs.  Ho 
proved  a  feeble  support  to  the  declining  city ;  but  the  fierce  barbarians 
of  the  Nortii  and  East  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Roman  legion- 
aries; in  Persia  his  armies  met  only  with  partial  success,  and  on  the 
Rhine  peace  was  procured  by  money  rather  than  by  the  sword.  In  the 
meanwliile,  the  spread  of  a  now  religion  was  uprooting  the  foundations 
of  polytheism  and  the  stale  of  society  founded  upon  it. 

Maximin,  a.  d.  335-238,  a  Thracian  peasant,  distinguished  for  his 
uncommon  strength  and  valour,  was  elected  by  the  army  to  the  throne, 
left  vacant  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor.  His  mind  was  as  uncul- 
tivated as  his  body  was  gigantic,  for  he  could  scarcely  pronounce  a  few 
unconnected  Latin  words,  while  his  dark  and  sansoinary  career  was  not 
unworthy  of  bis  birth.  Confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  were  considered 
lenient  punishments  against  those  who  excited  his  suspicions  or  his 
fears.  Some  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  others  were  sewed  up  in 
the  skins  of  animals  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Magnus,  a  senator 
and  4000  of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death  in  one  day 
The  province  of  Africa  having  revolted,  elected  the  two  Gordians,  and 
.he  choice  was  approved  by  the  senate,  who  at  the  same  time  declared 
Maximin  and  his  son  to  be  public  enemies.  The  emperor's  lieutenants 
were  successful  over  his  rivals,  and  the  senators  were  already  anticipat- 
ing the  execution  of  his  honible  threat  that  he  would  slay  them  all  and 
distribute  their  property  among  his  soldiers,  when  they  were  relieved 
of  their  fears  by  his  murder  at  the  siege  of  Aquileia.  The  coalition  of 
tiie  opposing  parties  procured  the  elevation  of  an  amiable  youth,  Gon* 
DiAN  in.,  whose  reign  lasted  six  years,  238-344.     He  ascended  tiia 
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ihrone  under  favourable  eircvimstances ;  beloved  by  all  good  men  fot 
his  virtues;  endeared  to  ihe  senate  by  his  illustrious  birfli,  for  he  mas 
the  grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  and  to  the  army  from  his  being  their 
adopted  child.  Aided  by  ihe  superior  talents  of  his  father-in-law  Misi- 
theus,  he  carried  on  a  snccessful  war  against  Sapor. 

Philip,  the  Arabian  freebooter,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  the  title  of  Augustas  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.  lie 
favoured  the  Christians,  and  granted  them  permission  to  raise  temples 
and  exercise  their  worship  in  public.  He  celebrated  the  secular  games, 
A.  n.  348  (Apiil  31),  when  Rome  had  attained  its  tiiousandth  year. — 
Decios,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  a  half,  lost  his  life  in  battJe 
against  the  Goths,  251. —  Gallus,  Hostilian,  Volusmn,  and  .^mili- 
iNUS,  were  succeeded  by  Valerian  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  253,  who 
associated  Gallienus  with  him  in  the  government.  Marching  to  lepel 
the  aggressions  of  the  Persian  monarch,  he  was  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner,  a.  d.  260 ;  after  which  he  suffered  every  indignity,  till  life 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame. — Gallienus,  a.  d.  360-208,  the  luxu- 
rious son  of  Valerian,  passed  his  time  in  the  most  ridiculous  trifling. 
Pretenders  started  up  in  every  province ;  hence  this  period  is  usually 
known  as  that  of  the  Thiriy  Tyrants,  although  the  names  of  nineteen 
only  are  recorded.  Many  of  these  shortlived  monarchs  were  models  of 
virtue,  and  possessed  vigour  and  ability;  but  they  were  chiefly  of 
obscure  birth,  and  elevated  on  the  field  of  battle.  Not  one  died  a 
natural  death.  The  servile  wars  were  renewed  in  Sicily;  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  were  polluted  with  blood ;  while  famine  and  pestilence, 
which  lasted  fifteen  years,  350-265,  ravaged  every  section  of  tlie  Roman 
empire.  Gallienus  fell  in  a  nocturnal  tumult  before  the  walls  of  Milan, 
in  which  he  was  besieging  Aureolus,  the  most  fonnidable  of  his  rivals ; 
and  the  dying  wishes  of  the  emperor  raised  CLAUnii's,  a.  d.  2GS,  to  the 
throne.  By  the  most  signal  victories  he  delivered  Italy  from  the  Goths; 
yet  the  same  pestilence  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  barbarians, 
also  carried  off  theit  conqueror.  His  short  but  glorious  reign  lasted 
only  two  years. —  Aurelian,  a.  d.  2T0-375,  the  son  of  a  Pannonian 
peasant,  originally  an  adventurer  and  common  soldier,  repelled  the 
Gothic  invaders,  chastised  the  Germans  who  had  entered  Italy,  recover- 
ed Ganl,  Spain,  and  Britain,  from  the  usurper  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 
Uie  monarchy  which  Queen  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East  on  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  273.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  his  officers — recrel- 
ted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the  senate,  but  universally  acknowledged 
as  a  wise  and  fortunate  prince. — Tacitus,  a.  d.  375,  owed  his  elevation 
to  a  friendly  contest  which  had  arisen  between  Uie  army  and  the  senate 
for  the  choice  of  an  emperor;  and  he  was  elected  by  the  latter  from 
their  own  number,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  drove  the  hands  of  the  Aloni 
out  of  Asia  with  great  slaughter,  hot  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of  his 
office,  A.  D.  276. — Flobian  yielded  to  tlie  better  fortune  of  Probus,  a.  d. 
376-283,  who  vanquished  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
and  restored  peace  and  order  to  every  province.  To  check  the  invasions 
of  the  barbarians,  Probus  built  a  stone  wall  nearly  300  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine;  recruited  the  Roman  armies  from  tlie 
German  nations  ;  settled  foreign  colonies  in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  taught  them  the  science  of  agriculture.  He  perished  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  troops. 
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With  MasimLn  began  the  race  of  Barbarians  who  Bucoessivflly  moanted  the 
imperial  throne  ;  wiih  Claudius  II.  commenced  what  has  been  called  ihe  mili- 
tary despotism.  However  glorious  the  reigna  of  this  monarch  and  his  succes- 
sor Aurelian,  (hey  were  far  from  healing  ths  wounds  of  the  state.  Though 
great  warriors,  and  men  whom  the  circumstances  of  Rome  required,  they  (Tiil 
uitlc  more  than  delay  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  period  between  ihe  Anto- 
nines  and  Diocletian,  il  was  divided  into  two  great  pans,  which  were  almost 
distinct  worlds,  the  civil  and  the  military.  The  people,  the  immense  majority 
of  the  population,  have  n6  share  in  the  history  of  these  times;  iliey  paid  their 
taxes,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  passed  their  lives  without  troubling  IhemSElves 
''■  —'  the  occupations  of  the  legions.  So  profound  was  this  apathy,  that  not  a 
revolt  took  place  among  ihe  numerous  mhabilonts  of  the  capita!.  But 
" changed.  The  soldier-citiien  of  ihe  republic  w 


a 


the  ancient  discipline  was  lost;  the  modern  warrior  had  no  home  but  his 

nd  no  respect  for  any      ■     ■     ■  ..  ■     ~.  

impire,  they  claimed  t 


and  no  respect  for  any  authority  but  that  of  his  officers.    As  theyi 


Each  army  insisted  upon  electing,  an  emperor,  whose  authority  w 
Lu  „=  ,naintained  by  arms  and  ciuil  sirile.  The  successful  competitor  wua 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  and  aaluted  with  the  ttsual  adulations.  With  the 
frequent  alieralions  necessarily  resulting  from  this  military  despotism,  the  fece 
of  the  country  varied  little  ;  and  but  lor  the  excessive  contributions  raised  in 
the  provincea  to  support  the  iroopa,  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  would 
have  been  very  flourishing.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  to  the  lime  of  Dio- 
cletian, who  introduced  some  modificBtions,  and  to  the  days  of  Conslaulme, 
who  in  his  turn  effected  many  sreat  reforms. 

DiocLKTiAN,  A.  D.  S84-305 ,  who  succeeded  the  shortlived  monarehs, 
Carus,  Carinus,  and  Numerian,  was  bom  in  an  obscure  town  of  Dal- 
malia.  On  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  a  remarkable  change  took  place 
in  the  form  of  government.  Finding  that  the  extent  of  frontier  was 
too  great  to  be  defended  by  one  person  against  the  repeated  atlacka  of 
daring  and  enterprising  enemies,  he  selected  a  colleague  in  the  person 
of  Maximian,  lo  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  Uie  West,  while  he 
retained  the  East.  These  two  bore  the  title  of  Jugustm,  and  each 
appointed  a  lieutenant  with  the  title  of  ftesor.  The  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Rome, —  Maximian  residing  at  Milan,  Diocletian  at 
Nicomedia, — an  arrangement  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  support 
of  the  empire.  Carausiiis,  who  had  made  himself  independent  in  Bri- 
tain, was  defeated  in  303 ;  Gaul  waa  delivered  from  the  Germans ;  and 
the  Persians  were  compelled  to  cede  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
After  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  Diocletian  abdicated  the 
throne,  a.d.  305,  and  Maximian  resigned  at  Milan  on  the  same  day. 

The  abdication  of  monarchs  has  always  been  matter  of  embarraEsmenl  to 
hisloriana  ;  and  the  fact  of  a  prince  voluntarily  divesting  himself  of  supreme 
power,  without  any  apparent  motive,  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  exam'y 
nation.  Diocletian's  relinquishment  of  the  purple  has  been  variously  enplam- 
ed  ;  some  pretending  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  an  oath  made  with  Maxunian 
at  his  ascension  ;  othera,  that  he  was  grieved  at  liia  unsuccessful  struggle  against 
Christianity ;  olhers,  that  he  feared  the  troubles  which  he  saw  impending ;  and 
many,  that  he  entertaned  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  human  grandeur.  Tho 
last  two  motives  influenced  beyond  a  doubt  his  resolution;  hut  hia  fears,  and 
the  threats  of  Galerius  his  son-in-law,  with  his  inability  to  reast  him,  were  the 
principal  oauacs.  At  the  age  of  sixly  years  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
lived  esleeiii'id  and  happy  at  Salona.  His  latter  days  were  saddened  by  the 
exile  and  persecution  of  hia  wife  and  daughter,  and  Ihe  ingratiinde  of  thoee 
whom  he  had  elevated. 
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Queen  Zenobiil  was  a  Jewess  by  birth,  the  wife   of  Odenalhua, 

Sriace  of  the  Saracens  of  the  Euphrates,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the 
ominion  of  the  East,  and  hy  hia  victories  over  the  Persian  king  avenged 
the  injuries  of  the  Romans  and  become  their  ally.  On  his  death,  hav- 
ing been  cut  off  by  domestic  treason,  his  widow  filled  the  vacant  throne, 
and  governed  Syria  with  great  wisdom.  Palmyra  (lat.  34°  2ff  N., 
long.  33°  atf  E,),  her  capital,  Uie  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  was  sitnated  in 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  of  sand,  on  one  of  the  great  caravan 
routes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  its  magnificent  ruins  aliU  ornament  that 
portion  of  the  wilderness.  Zenobla  began  her  reign  by  throwing  off  the 
protection  of  the  senate  and  conquering  Egypt.  Aurelian  marched 
against  her,  took  Antioch,  and  in  a  terrible  battle  in  its  vicinity  routed 
her  mail-clad  cavalry  and  skilful  archers.  After  esperiencing  a  second 
defeat  near  Emesa,  she  sought  refuge  in  her  capital,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  emperor,  and  reduced  after  a  long  resistance,  a.  d.  273.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  queen  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Covered  with  diamonds,  she  walked  alone  before  her 
victor's  car,^aslaveholding  the  chain  of  gold  which  had  been  placed  on 
her  neck.  The  name  and  fate  of  tiie  critic  Longinus  both  honour  her 
reign  and  reproach  her  weakness,  if  it  be  true  that  she  exposed  him  to 
the  vengeance  of  Aurelian  to  save  her  own  life. 

PERSIA, 
Sassanides,  a.  d.  29G. — We  have  seen  that  Areaces  founded  the  Par- 
thian kingdom  in  the  third  century  a.  c,  and  that  with  him  began  the 
line  of  Arsacidan  kings.  His  valour  and  genius  gained  the  aflectiona 
of  his  people ;  and  his  successes  against  the  Romans  often  terrified  the 
imperial  city.  The  history  of  the  several  dynasties  is  obscure  during 
470  years,  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  the  last  of  the  family 
just  named,  when  this  formidable  power,  which  had  spread  from  India 
to  Syria,  was  subverted  by  Artaxerxes  (^rdesckir  Babegan).  He 
founded  the  family  of  the  Sassanida,  so  called  from  his  father  Sassan, 
which  governed  Persia  till  the  Arab  invasion  in  633.  Artaxerxes  was 
a  distinguished  soldier,  driven  to  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude:  three 
times  he  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  their  monarch  penshed  in  the  last 
battle.  In  the  plain  of  Ormuz  he  was  saluted  by  the  army  with  the 
lofty  title  of  £Vng  uf  Kings.  He  restored  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Magi,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  founded  by  Zoroaster  in  the  seventli  cen- 
tury B.  c,  re-established  the  royal  authority,  and  began  a  successful  war 
against  the  Romans,  a,  d.  230.  His  reign  of  fourteen  years  forms  a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  East  and  of  Rome.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sapob,  a  man  of  gigantic  form,  inured  from  infeney  to  war, 
and  who  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  array,  while  he  encour- 
aged agriculture  as  a  nursery  for  hardy  soldiers.  Eagerly  desirous  of 
founding  a  powerful  monarchy,  he  attacked  the  Romans,  and  devastated 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  defeating  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  had 
marched  against  him.  He  nest  overran  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra, 
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Choseoes,  sovereign  of  Armenia,  wlio  had  resisled  in  hia  native 
mountains  witli  invincible  courage  during  thirty  yuars,  fell  at  last  by 
the  intriffues  of  the  Persian  court.  The  Armenian  satraps  immediately 
implored  the  help  of  Rome  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  young  Tiridatea; 
but  the  imperial  city  being  distant,  Sapor  soon  incorporated  this  state 
with  his  vast  dominions. 

TiRiDATEs  escaped  from  Ihe  assassins  employed  by  the  conqueror  to 
murder  him  and  his  father,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  Romans. 
After  his  country  had  borne  a  foreign  yoke  twenty-six  years,  he  was 
invested  with  the  monarchy  of  Armenia  by  Diocletian.  His  appearance 
on  the  frontier  was  welcomed  with  rapture ;  the  nobles  and  people  flew 
to  his  standard ;  but  the  Persians  still  maintained  their  ascendency,  and 
it  was  not  till  A.  D.  397  tiiat  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  con- 
fiimed  by  a  treaty,  which  established  him  on  the  throne. 

BARBARIAN  INVASIONS. 

During  this  century,  the  Northern  Hive,  as  it  was  called,  began  to 
pour  down  its  swarms  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Tlie  Goths,  a.  d.  250,  passed  the  Danabe  and  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  during  the  reign  of  tiie  Emperor  Decius.  This  great  nation 
was  of  Asiatic  origin, — part  of  the  Indo-Teutonio  race  which  had  spread 
irregularly  towards  the  north  of  Europe.  Their  migration  in  that  direc- 
tion took  place  before  the  period  of  authentic  history;  and  when  they 
first  attract  our  notice,  they  form  part  of  the  Suevian  branch,  settled 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their  language 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  modem  Teutomo 
dialects.  Their  religion,  preserved  in  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Eddas, 
was  barbarous  and  sanguinary.  Odin,  "  the  Mohammed  of  the  North," 
was  at  once  their  supreme  deity  and  legislator.  The  daring  invasions 
of  these  people  met  with  various  success,  but  as  yet  had  produced  no 
lasting  effect. 

The  province  of  Gaul  was  invaded  hy  the  Franks  or  Freemen,  a.  d. 
356,  a  confederation  of  many  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser.*  The  former  river  proved  an  imperfect  barrier  to  their  ente> 
prising  spirit.  At  length  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities  recorded  their  destructive 
hostilities. 

The  AiiEMANNi,  a.  d.  359,  were  formed  at  the  Tencleri  and  Usipette 
(^IVestphali).  They  were  well  trained  to  fight  on  horseback,  and  from 
their  renown  became  a  centre  around  which  gathered  a  multitude  of 
German  tribes.  This  united  people  are  supposed  to  be  included  under 
the  difierent  names  of  Sueni,  Marcamanni,  and  Jlkmannt  Havmg 
invaded  Gaol  and  Italy,  they  displayed  their  banners  withm  sight  of 
Rome;  but  the  vigour  of  the  senate  compelled  them  to  retreat,  though 
they  returned  to  tlicir  own  country  laden  with  booty. 

THE   CHURCH. 
So  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  or  the  beginning  ot  tiie 
third,  the  Christian  faith  had  gradually  spread  to  the  middle  and  higher 
tanks, — when  broke  out  the 
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Fifth  Persecution,  a.  d.  202— The  Emperor  Sevenis  was  at  first 
not  unfavourable  to  the  believers;  but  probably  considering  tbpm  as 
mufh  political  enemies  as  religious  schismatics,  he  pablished  his 
sanguinary  edicts  a^inst  them,  which  forbade,  in  a  particular  manner, 
all  assemblies,  public  or  private.  While  thns  occupied,  he  celebrated 
the  secular  games,  which,  like  most  other  pagan  festivals,  were  foilowed 
by  violent  explosions  of  fury  against  Ihe  Christians.  In  Alexandria 
especially  Uie  persecution  raged ;  almost  all  the  clergy  in  that  city  being 
massacred  or  compelled  to  flee.  Origen,  as  yet  quite  young,  was  alone 
cliarged  with  the  continuance  of  the  sacred  functions;  nor  was  his  office 
■without  trouble  and  danger,  since  he  was  more  than  once  on  the  point 
of  reeeivine  (he  crown  of  martyrdom.  At  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Lyons, 
the  faithful  were  severely  afflicted ;  though  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  traces  of  this  persecution  in  the  West  are  not  distinct. 

Sixth  Persecution,  a.  d.  235.— The  church  enjoyed  a  period  of 
repose  twenty-four  years,  but  tlie  accession  of  the  brutal  Maximin  was 
the  signal  for  new  trials.  A  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  Christians, 
including  every  rank  and  both  sexes,  lasted  daring  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

Seventh  Pehseoution,  a.  ».  250.— The  moat  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Church  were  the  heretics,  who  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
were  very  numerous.  The  Marcionites,  the  Manicheans,  and  the  Arians, 
raised  those  important  questions  which  long  divided  tlie  Christian  world, 
and  are  in  some  respects  perpetuated  to  our  times, 

Philip,  the  Arabian,  among  some  writers  passed  for  a  convert,  but  his 
successor  Decius,  alarmed  by  the  miseries  of  the  empire  and  his  own 

Erecarious  station,  thought  that  the  gods  would  strengthen  his  crown  if 
e  restored  to  their  deserted  altars  the  honours  which  had  surrounded 
them  in  more  prosperous  days.  For  this  purpose  he  began  a  bloody 
persecution,  which  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Christianity  had 
already  gained  such  strength,  and  ils  partisans  were  so  numerous,  thai 
the  struggle  between  it  and  paganism  assumed  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  civil  war.  The  old  creed  had  still  on  ils  side  the  majority  of  the 
population,  the  army,  and  the  public  authorities;  but  although  many 
Christians  apostatized,  others  were  not  wanting  to  seal  tiieir  testimony 
with  their  blood,  and  fortify  by  their  courage  Hie  tremblinjf  hearts  of 
their  brethren.  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  in  particular,  were  the  scene 
of  much  suffering!  but  Origen  escaped,  and,  in  the  midst  of  cruel  tor- 
tures prolonged  during  several  days,  gloried  in  the  pains  which  proved 
his  sincerity. 

EiQHTH  Persecution,  a.  d.  358.— Valerian's  persecution  was  brief, 
for  he  had  begun  his  reign  by  acts  of  clemency,  and  when  holding  the 
office  of  censor,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Christianity  exercis'ed  a 
favourable  influence  on  public  morals.  His  changed  conduct  must  be 
attributed  to  the  sorcerer  Macrianus,  who  had  a  complete  mastery  over 
his  mind.  The  first  edict  left  the  community  in  peace,  but  subjected  all 
nonconforming  bishops  to  the  penalty  of  death,  as  also  the  confiscation 
of  their  churches  and  endowments.  Among  the  victims  were  St.  Law- 
rence, St,  Stephen,  and  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

Ninth  Persecution,  a.  d.  373.— Aurelian  was  arrested  in  his  career 
— while  in  the  act  of  signing  an  edict  against  iho  Christians— by  the 
felling  of  a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet.     But  Uie  end  of  his  reign  witnessed 
13 
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many  severities  ag^nst  the  new  sect  in  consequence  of  his  orders,  ano 
St,  Denis  of  France  was  put  to  death. 

Tenth  Persecution,  ok  tkb  Eha  of  Martyrs,  a.d.  285. — A  final 
and  vigorous  effort  vi^as  made  to  crush  the  uew  religion  by  Diocletian, 
whose  wife  and  daughter  ore  said  to  have  heen  converted.  The  firsl 
edict  agdnst  the  Christians  was  published  24th  Fehruary  303.  By  it 
the  churches  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  sacred  boolts  to  be 
delivered  up,  under  p^n  of  death,  and  publicly  burnt.  All  assemhliea 
for  reli^ous  worship  were  prohibited,  the  property  of  the  church  was 
confiscated,  and  its  members  were  put  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law. 
In  subsequent  edicts  he  declared  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  name^of 
Christian;  but  he  contributed  only  to  its  further  propagation.  Th« 
Cffisar  Galerius  was  the  instigator  of  these  cruel  measures,  which  were 
much  increased  by  an  accidental  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Galerius,  the  moat  implacable  enemy  of  Christianity, 
having  been  rdsed  to  the  throne  of  Ihe  East  in  consequence  of  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  persecution  was  continued  with  unmitigated 
severity.  But  Uie  fervent  spirit  of  religion  was  far  from  yielding  to  this 
■riolent  shock.  The  believers  still  assembled  regularly  in  private  meet- 
ings ;  and  though  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  body, 
their  numbers  preserved  them  from  extermination.  In  the  seven*  year 
of  his  reign,  Galerius  was  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease,  the  lower 
region  of  his  body  being  consumed  by  a  fetid  ulcer,  or  in  the  language 
of  scripture,  "he  was  eaten  of  worms,"  like  Herod  the  Great,  and,  in 
later  times,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Physicians,  oracles,  and  even  the  ^od 
of  medicine  himself,  were  applied  to  in  vain;  no  remedy  could  diminish 
the  virulence  of  a  malady  which  had  already  reached  the  vitals.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  recollection  of  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted,  he  thought  to 
allay  the  anguish  of  his  body  by  recalling  the  edicts  gainst  Christianity, 
and  by  allowing  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  its  ceremonies ;  but  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  expired,  311.  The 
heathens  themselves,  it  is  said,  were  astonished  at  this  signal  interposi- 
tion oftiie  Almighty  in  favour  of  his  worshippers.  In  the  dominions  of 
Masimin  the  persecution  was  still  continued,  nor  did  it  stop  until  shortiy 
before  his  decease,  when  his  people  had  heen  diminished  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  his  power  was  threatened  by  Constantine.  In  the  death 
of  this  monarch  also  the  Christians  of  that  age  beheld  the  finger  of  God, 
for  he  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  his  body  being  con- 
sumed by  an  internal  fire,  313. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  victims  who  perished  in 
this  persecution:  a  whole  legion,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  are 
sdd  to  have  suffered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

Diocletian's  fiery  sword 
Work'd  busy  as  the  lightning ;  then  was  Albaa  tried, 
England's  firsl  martyr. 
A  multitude  of  the  believers,  who  took  refuge  among  tiie  German 
tribes,  were  received  with  kindness ;  and  the  Goths  were  said  to  have 
been  indebted  to  a  young  female  captive  for  their  first  knowledge  of  Uie 

Re&d !  Milman'a  KBtory  of  Christianity,  book  ii.  c.  9, 
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FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Rdbe.— 30fi,  Const8nline.-330,  CoaalHutmople.— 361,  Julian.— 364,  Division 

of  the  Empire  between  Valens  and  Valantinian.— 378,  Battle  of  Adiianoplc. 

—379,  TheodosiuB  Ihe  Great.— 391,  EogeniuB,  Empetor. 
The  Chuecb. — Eatublishmem  of  Christianity.- 318,  Ariaa  Heresy. S25,  Ni- 

cene  Council.— 390,  Theodosius  ptohibits  Paganism. 
[nveniiohs.  — 385,  Saddles.  — 398,  Aerometera  by  Hypatia 

Arohileclure  (I). 
LiTEEATusE,   &c.  —  Eusebjns,   Chrysoslom,- L,   Laoiamiu 

Claudlan. 

ROME, 

CoNSTAHTiNE,  A. ».  306.— After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  ascended  the  vacated  thrones;  the  former  govern- 
ing, under  his  new  title  of  emperor,  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Bntain ;  the  latter  retaining  those  of  the  East.  Two  new  C^sars  were 
appointed,  Maximin  and  Severus ;  and  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Diocletian,  the  latter  should  have  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  But  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  Galerius,  who, 
reserving  for  himself  the  countries  lying  between  Italy  and  Syria, 
eierled  an  equal  inflaence  over  him  and  Maximin,  and  by  their  means 
became  master  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  empire. 

Constantine,  Ihe  son  of  Conslanlius,  was  a  Dacian  hj  birth,  and  had 
attained  eiohteen  years  when  his  father  was  nominated  Cfesar.  He  did 
not  immediately  profit  by  this  elevation,  hut  followed  Diocletian  and 
Bignaltzed  himself  in  (he  Egyptain  wars,  in  which,  besides  rising  to  the 
station  of  tribune  of  the  first  order,  he  so  far  enjoyed  the  good  will  of 
the  army  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Galerius.  Proceeding  to  Britain, 
he  rejoined  his  fether,  on  whose  death  at  York,  in  306,  lie  was  pro- 
claimed Augustas  by  the  soldiers,  which  title  however  was  not  confirmed 
3r  the  emperor,  but  that  of  Ciesar  substituted,  with  full  authority  over 
I  the  transalpine  orovinces.  Shortly  after  the  elevation  of  Constantine, 
aninsurrectionbrokeout  in  Rome  on  tJie  imposition  of  additional  taxes; 
wheii,  encouraged  by  the  connivance  of  the  senate  and  the  weakness  of 
the  civic  guards,  the  populace  elected  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
in  place  of  the  absent  Galerius,  almost  without  opposition.  This  change 
drew  the  father  from  his  retreat  to  aid  Maxentius,  by  his  counsels,  and 
thereby  to  strengthen  his  parly.  Severus,  who  wished  to  assert  the 
authority  of  Galerius,  was  besieged  in  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards 
suffered  death;  and  the  latter  was  forthwith  compelled  to  retire  from 
•Italy,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  invaded.  Licinius  was  now  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  with  the  govemmentoflllyria,  while  Maximin, 
""""■"s  of  those  new  honours,  assumed  the  same  dignity  in  Africa, 
as  seen  the  strange  circumstance  of  six  emperors  presiding  at 
.,jr  the  Roman  world,*  Maximian  was  the  first  to  lose  the  title, 
n  bein^jinwilling^  to  see  the  exercise  of  power  controlled  by  his 
/i_i  1  ,  -    .j^g  in  useful  improvements  throughout  his 


father.     Galerius 
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dominions,  having  wisely  abandoned  the  desim  of  uniting  tlip,  empire 
in  his  own  hands;  but  scarcely  had  he  espired  when  the  two  einperora, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  shared  his  tetrilory;  the  pro- 
vinuea  of  Asia  falling  to  Maximiii,  and  those  of  Europe  augmenting  the 
government  of  Licinius,  Maxentius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  purple 
by  the  zeal  of  the  senate  and  people,  soon  forgot  how  he  had  obtained 
his  crown,  and  conducted  himself  even  in  Rome,  in  a  tyrannical 
manner.  His  cruelty  was  especially  manifested  after  the  fall  of  the 
usurper  Alexander,  who,  having  revolted  in  Africa,  was  sjjeedily  var*- 
rjuished.  That  province  was  mercilessly  ravaged  in  punishment  for 
the  insurrection,  and  at  home  the  emperor's  exactions  and  onjusl  con- 
deranadons  were  greatly  multiplied.  Constantine  freed  Italy  from  thia 
despot,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  gatfis  of  the  capital,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber  as  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  313.* 

The  conqueror  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
senate,  who  assigned  him  by  decree  the  first  place  among  the  Sugudi. 
Seme  time  afler.  Licinias,  his  ally,  added  new  provinces  to  those  he 
already  possessed.  Having  been  attacked  by  Maximin  during  the 
winter  of  313,  the  promptitude  and  superior  skill  of  Licinius  gave  him 
the  advantage ;  and  his  enemy,  who  was  defeated,  gained  more  cele- 
brity by  the  swiftness  of  his  flight  than  by  his  courage  in  the  fleUI. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  his  discomfiture,  Maxtmin  was  seen  pale  and 
trembling,  and  stripped  of  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nicoraedia,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ruin,  Licintus  did 
not  imitate  Constantine  In  ^e  use  he  made  of  his  victory,  but  stained  it 
by  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  children,  partisans  of  the  van- 
quished prince.  The  Roman  people  now  had  but  two  masters ;  yet 
from  the  disposition  of  each  it  was  not  possible  that  there  could  be  any 
rest  until  one  should  be  destroyed.  Constantine  was  yonng,  active,  and 
ambitious,  and  would  not  have  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  the 
war,  even  had  not  the  other  afforded  one  by  engaoing  in  a  conspiracy 
airainst  him.  Two  battles  lost  at  Cibalte  and  Mardia  compelled 
Licinius  to  yield  five  provinees,  and  \r>  be  satisfied  with  Thrace  and  the 
East,  allowing  Ulyria  to  pass  over  to  the  victor,  314.  Nine  years  after, 
he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  power  and  banished  to  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  put  io  death ;  and  his  rival  who  had  publicly  embraced 
Christianity  ten  years  before,  became  sole  master  of  the  empire,  333. 
After  his  victory,  tiie  successful  monarch  had  to  contend  against  liie 
Goths  and  Sarmatians,  the  former  of  whom  were  bound  to  furnish  a  body 
of  40,000  auxiliaries.  But  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
reign  was  tiie  foundation  of  a  new  capital.  A  Christian  court  might 
seem  to  be  misplaced  in  Pagan  Rome,  besides  which  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  frontiers  against  the  Golhs  and  Persians,  while  it  made 
some  change  necessary,  seemed  to  indicate  the  position  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Constantine  was  unhappy ;  his  son 
Crispus  was  put  to  death  on  the  accusation  of  his  step-mother  Fausta, 
who  was  herself  not  long  after  convicted  of  adultery  and  suffocated  in  a 
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bath.  Two  years  before  hia  demise  tlie  monarch  divided  the  empire 
among  his  three  Bona,  Conslantine  II.,  Constantins,  and  Constans. 
His  two  nephews  Dalmatius  and  Annibalianus,  received,  the  former 
the  rank  of  Cfesar,  the  latter  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  title 
of  kinff.  A  short  lime  afterwards,  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to 
deroanB  of  tJie  emperor  the  provinces  which  Narses  had  ceded  to  Dio- 
cletian, The  Roman  sovereign  replied  that  he  would  bear  his  own 
answer,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  hia  jireparations  for  war  when  he  fell 
ill  at  Nicomedia,  and  died  after  receiving  baptism  by  the  hands  of  tlie 
Arian  bishop  Eusebius,  3^7. 

FAMILY  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


CnHBTiF3,t3«l. 

Imperial  Admimslratitm. 
ConBfOTitine  was  ihe  founder  of  a  new  order  of  tilings,  which  Diocletisn  bad 
endciBYoured,  although  imperfectly,  to  eslabliah  before  him !  for  tbo  previous 
miUiarydeEpotismhe  substituted  thatoflhccourtandofa  numerous  hierarchy. 
Hencelbrward  all  ambition  found  a  place  orouud  the  sovereign ;  and  the  gene- 
rals no  longer  saw  an  open  path  bv  which  any  of  them  mi^t  advance  to  the 
imperial  lille.  The  former  slate  of  ihings,  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  re- 
volts, was  altered ;  step  by  step  each  of  the  commajiders  might  rise  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  but  the  power  of  an  hereditary  principle  checked  nis  farther  progress. 
Besides  the  court,  there  was  a  sacred  body  of  men  everywhere  present,  guiding 
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In  Ihe  regulation  of  ihe  court  the  plan  of  Diocletian  ws 
The  sovereign  was  no  longer  visible  to  his  subjects,  and 
allowed  only  after  a  troublesome  ceremonial.  Below  the  i 
the  court,  or  rather  the  great  olficers  of  the  stale,  wero  four 

all  exempt  from  the  various  taxes,  escept  thai  imposed  o ,   

paid  by  every  one,  even  the  emperor.    Under  the  superior  generals  of  iht 
were  llie  counts  and  dukes ;  the  legions  were  reduced  from  6000  to  !506  men, 
and  the  whole  army  was  classed  in  three  divisions, — household  troops,  garri. 
sons  for  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  empire,  and  frontier  guards,  all  of  whom  w^" 
mote  or  leas  exempted  from  taxalion.    But  these  eoldiere  were  now  ent 
a  law  of  Dioclelian  expressly  forbidding  ihe  enlistment  of  any 


s  closely  followed. 


jsof  nobility, 


Tof-hindT"''"  ""■"""""" 
Finances.— The  tajes  payable  by  Roman  dlisens  were  — a  poll-las,  a 
properly -lax  or  census,  customs  or  duties  on  merchandise  imported  or  exported, 
varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-fortieth  ad-valorem,  lilhes  on  iha  farming  of  the 
pablic  lands,  a  lega«y.tax,  and  one-twentieth  on  all  manumissions.  The  pubfie 
revenues  of  the  empire  have  been  calculated  at  nearly  forty  millions  of  our 
money.  This  amount  varied  little  till  the  time  of  Conslantine.  or  rather  Dio- 
cletian, who  subsiituted  a  simple  and  direct  tax,  called  the  Indklinn,  in  the 
stead  of  all  preceding  contributions.'     All  the  lands  of  the  state,  including  the 
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pairimoiiy  of  the  emporor,  were  aiibjecled  lo  ihia  impost,  and  ihe  leasi  prevan 
cation  in  the  account  given  in  by  eacii  proprietor  wfls  punisliablp.  by  dealh. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  was  the  signal  for  internal  disturbances, 
which  were  settled  for  a  time  by  the  division  of  his  dominions  among 
the  three  princes.  Constantine,  the  eldest,  obtained  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain;  Constantius  ruled  over  Thrace  and  the  East;  and  Constans 
was  the  sovereign  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Constamtius,  337,  was  soon 
called  to  the  Persian  war,  where  he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Sapor.  It  is  true  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
Chosroes,  son  of  "nridates  to  his  paternal  throne,  hut  this  effeminate 
prince  consented,  a»  the  price  of  peace,  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  and  re- 
store the  excluded  province  of  Atropatene.  Scarcely  three  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  before  Constantine  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  share,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  attack  Constans,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  killed :  his  possessions  were  added  to  those 
of  his  conqueror  who  himself  ten  years  afterwards  met  with  a  violent 
death  at  the  bands  of  some  of  the  troops  of  Magnentius.  After  the  demise 
of  his  two  brothers,  Constantius  was  involved,  hy  the  revolutions  of  the 
West,  in  a  civil  contest  with  the  usurper  just  named,  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  successful,  and  became  sole  emperor,  353.  The  two  nephews 
of  Constantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  who,  at  the  death  of  their  uncle,  had 
escaped  from  the  ruin  of  their  family,  were  long  confined  in  prison,  till 
the  emergencies  of  the  slate  invested  the  former  with  the  title  of  Ciesar, 
351,  Hia  cruelty  and  ireiprudence,  togetiierwith  his  mean  submission 
to  his  blood-thirsty  wife  Constantina,  were  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and 
untimely  end,  354.  Julian  now  alone  sntvived,  and  was  passing  his 
hours  in  studious  retirement  at  Athens,  when  he  was  unwillingly  de- 
clared Ciesar,  355,  and  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  retired 
and  scholastic  education  had  not  disqualified  bim  for  more  active  pur- 
suits. He  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Franks  ;  made  three  expeditions 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  while  his  victories  suspended  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  his  civil  administration  alleviated  tiie  distresses  of  the  people. 
Meantime  Constantius  was  feebly  making  head  against  the  irruptions  of 
Sapor ;  and  to  quiet  the  seditious  comparisons  between  himself  and  the 
Cfe.sar,  he  ordered  into  the  East  four  lemons  of  the  army  of  Gaul ;  but 
his  commands  were  disobeyed,  and  the  discontented  soldiers  proclaimed 
Julian  emperor.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  new  monarch,  by  a 
hasty  march,  with  a  small  army  of  veteran  soldiers,  took  possession  of 
the  capital  a  month  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  361. 

Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate  from  having  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  embraced  the  mythology  of 
paganism,  as  subtilized  by  the  New  Platonic  school ;  but  while  be 
wrote  against  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  reformed 
polytheism  in  place  of  the  gospels,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his 
tolerant  principles.  In  the  year  363,  desirous  of  proving  the  fallacy  of 
the  prophecies,  he  determined  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
"  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  rendered  the 
place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen."     His  chief 
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political  cares  were  Ihe  punishment  of  informers,  who  had  been  the 
scourge  of  the  previous  reign,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  itourt,  in 
which  were  to  be  seen  thousands  of  the  most  useless  menials.  He  was 
thus  enabled  at  once  to  reduce  the  taxes  by  one-fifth,  and  to  indulge  in 
sreater  magnificence  in  the  stale  ceremonials.  Superstitious  to  excess, 
he  sacrificed  on  every  occasion,  and  performed  with  scrupulous  anxiety 
the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  He  had  been  scarcely  sis  months  at 
Constantinople  before  he  set  out  on  his  Persian  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  at  first  successful ;  but,  allowing  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  deserter, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  army  of  Sapor,  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  363. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  pa^nism  was  restored  throughout  Ihe  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had  been  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  a  mind 
loo  much  preoccupied  lo  perceive  che  luminous  point  to  which  the  world  waa 
vergitift ;  he  erred,  and  to  be  mistaken  in  such  a  manner,  when  the  destinies 
of  B  kingdom  depend  upon  the  decision  of  its  ruler,  is  the  grealest  of  misfor- 
tunes, Buring  a  reign  of  eighteen  months,  part  of  which  was  taken  up  with 
liis  expedition  against  the  Feisiane,  he  could  not  effect  all  the  good  or  evil  ihaf 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  violently  opposed 
Christianity,  bul.  on  the  eonlrory,  lo  have  allowed  ita  followers  full  libetly  of 
asaomhling,  and  lo  have  permitted  enliro  freedom  of  conscience.  The  gravest 
intraclion  of  religious  tolerance  that  can  be  attributed  lo  this  emperor  is  the 

w  of  .3C3,  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  the  tacuhies  of  .rbeloric  and  bcllea- 


lelires. 


AN    A.  D.  3()3,  a  fervent  Christian,  succeeded  Julian,  and  by  ac- 

n      h    condilions  offered  by  Sapor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  the 

1         rmy.     All  the  conquests  of  Diocletian  were  restored,  and  Ar- 

n  a  w  a  to  be  entirely  abandoned.     Eight  months  after,   the  new 

waa    arried  off  by  disease,  and  the  army  then  assembled  at  Nictea 

his  successor,  Valentinian,  who  selected  Valens  for  his 

g-        and   the   empire  was  divided   between   them.     The  latter 

d  be  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Persian  frontiers ;  the  former 

o  himself  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece 


0  the  01 


EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


EN  A.  o,  364. — The  government  of  this  prince  was  disturbed  by 
h  urrection  of  Procopius,  3fi5,  though  tiie  next  year  witnessed  the 
d  A  death  of  the  rebel.     The  emperor  now  began  a  violent  perse- 

n  f  he  orthodox  Christians,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable 
A  h  n  s  us  was  one  of  his  first  acts.  But  Valens  did  not  neglect  the 
n  n  re  ij  interests  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
red  d  he  taxes  one-fourth.  The  Persian  contest  still  continued ; 
S  p  n  aded  Armenia,  and  the  city  of  Arlageras  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  fourteen  months,  and  a  loss  of  nearly  17,000  lives  by  famine,  369. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Gothic  war  allowed  the  eastern  emperor  to  spend 
several  years  at  Antioch,  disturbed  only  by  religious  dissensions.  But 
in  375,  Bishop  Ulphilas,  with  other  ambassadors  from  the  Goths, 
Bolieited  his  assistance  against  the  Huns, — an  oriental  people,  Calmucks 
or  Mongols,  closely  alliMl  to  the  Finnish  stock. 
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Battle  or  Adhianople,  a.  d.  378.— The  Gotlis,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  million,  were  transported  across  the  Danube,  and  settled  on  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river,  Roman  avarice  and  treachery  drove  iheiii 
to  revolt;  but  they  vi'ere  kept  in  check  by  the  lieutenants  of  Valens,  and 
their  forces  wast&l  by  famine.  The  emperor  hastened  in  person  from 
the  East,  and  on  the  9th  August  378,  attacked  the  invaders  neat  Adria- 
nople,  where  he  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  two-thirds  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  He  fled  wounded  from  the  field,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
peasant's  hut,  to  which  the  victors  set  fire,  not  knowing  that  the  monarch 
lay  concealed  within.  The  inesperience  of  the  Goths  prevented  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  triumph  otherwise  than  by  ravaging 
Thrace,  and  carrying  their  predatory  expeditions  to  the  walls  of  Von- 
stantinople. 

When  Gratian,  the  Western  Emperor,  received  the  news  of  these 
events,  he  called  Thkodosius  from  his  estate  in  Spain,  to  which  he  had 
retired  on  tht  death  of  his  lather,  and  raised  him  to  the  Eastern  thrcaie, 
as  bein^  the  only  man  capable  of  bearing  the  heavy  ^weight  of  power, 
379.  Nor  were  the  ^neral  especlations  disappointed,  for,  by  his  pru- 
dence, he  delivered  the  Roman  provinces  from  the  GoUis,  and  taking 
advantafte  of  their  dissensions,  compiled  ihem  to  capitulate,  383,  so 
that,  until  his  death,  the  empire  did  not  lose  a  sing'le  province.  His 
reign  was  not  less  devoted  to  religion  than  to  polities';  for,  while  he 
crushed  the  barbarians,  he  endeavoured  also  to  eradicate  the  Arian 
heresy,  even  at  the  price  of  blood.  Durino;  the  civil  wars  of  the  West, 
he  made  two  campaigns  in  Italy,  where  liis  success  was  equal  to  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Eugenius, 
he  became  sole  emperor  of  the  world,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  only  a  few 
months,  as  he  died  at  Milan  in  395.  He  was  the  last  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  which,  lorn  and  distracted  as  it  was,  his  two 
sons  divided  between  them.  Arcadias,  as  empror  of  the  East,  reigned 
at  Constantinople ;  and  Honorios  in  the  West  preferred  Ravenna  to  rfie 
ancient  capita!  of  the  empire. 

By  [he  moderation  which  characteriied  the  violoriea  of  Theodosiua,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  ihe  suocesa  of  hia  arms,  he  juatly  merited  the  liile  of 
Great.  Friends  and  enemies,  Pagans  and  ChristianB,  have  alike  given  theii 
•""•""•'•'■  'o  his  talBQta  and  virtues.     He  preserved  on  ihe  throne  Ihe  simple 


of  his  early  life,  and  Ihe  splendour  of  the  diadem  never  made  him 
...11  he  was  a  father,  husband,  and  iriend.  His  good  qualitiea  were,  how- 
tarnished  by  his  momentary  impeluoaity  and  his  occasional  cruelty  when 


forget  that  he 


under  ihe  influence  of  eseited  passion,  as  in  those  melancholy  in 

the  inhabiianls  of  Anlioch  and  of  Theasalonica  rose  in  revolt  agiunst  him. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 
Valentinean,  a.d._3_64,  preserved  a  strict  impartiality  and  toleration 
during'  this  age  of  religious  contention,  his  mind  being  occupied  by  other 
subjects.  The  Alemanni  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaol,  but  the  brave 
Juvinua,  after  ft  severe  conflict,  drove  them  across  the  Rhine,  3GG.  In 
Britain  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  repeatedly  checked  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Theodosius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
The  same  brave  general  afterwards  recovered  Africa,  which  had  joined 
the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  373.  The  Goths,  despising 
the  two  obscure  princes  who  were  raised  to  the  throne,  passed  thf 
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Danube,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men ;  but  after  a  sanguinary  war  of 
three  years,  they  were  glad  to  accept  peace.  The  Quadi  followed,  with 
Elill  worse  success;  and  it  was  while  receiving  their  ambassadors  that 
Valenlinian  broke  into  a  furious  passion  which  caused  his  death,  375. 

Ghatcab  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first 
exploit  in  arras  was  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  in  378.  Unable  to  resist  alone  the  tempest  of  barbarians  who 
threatened  to  burst  over  the  provinces,  he  invested  Theodosius  with  the 
empire  of  the  East,  379.  The  preference  he  manifested  for  bis  Scythian 
body-guard  naturally  esciied  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops. 
Maxiinus,  who  commanded  in  Brilain,  availed  himself  of  these  mur- 
murs to  assume  the  purple,  and  Gratian  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  383.  Not  satisfied  with  possessmg  the  provinces  westward 
of  the  Alps,  the  usurper  invaded  Italy,  which  was  governed  by  Valeb- 
TiNiAN  H  ,  a  brother  of  the  late  inonarch.  Theodosius  supported  the 
Italian  prince,  and  Maximus  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Aquiieia,  388 ; 
but,  notw  1^1  standing,  Valenlinian  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  Frank 
Arbogasles,  before  he  had  conipleted  his  twentieth  year,  393.  The  rhe- 
torician Eugenius,  secretary  of  the  barbarian  general,  was  raised  to  the 
vacant  throne,  and  for  two  years  Theodosius  durst  not  attack  him, 
defended  as  he  was  by  the  skill  of  his  master  and  the  numerous  Franks 
he  had  collected  around  him.  The  battle  which,  in  394,  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  and  hie  of  Eugenius,  was  fought  by  foreigners  alone:  the 
troops  of  Theodosius  being  Goths,  under  ihe  command  of  their  native 
chiefs,  and  their  antagonists  Franks  and  Allemanni, 


The  history  of  the  Western  Empire  now  rapidly  appronches  its  close.  The 
luiury  which  pervaded  the  cities,  and  the  relaxation  of  military  discipiine 
prepared  its  fall.  Ministers,  soldiers,  and  generals  were  chosen  jroni  tbe  bar- 
is  tributaries  of  Eome;  and  the  incorporation  of  ihe  Goths  and  other  tribes 
■  <"'"'  ■"'""■'!]  ihe  internal  goveramenl  of  lbs  state.  The  court  was  given 
id  ceremony  ;  women  and  eunuche  directed  the  aflairs  of  the 
world;  corrnption,  injustice,  and  oppression,  famine  and  pestilence,  completed 
the  gloomy  picture. 

BARBARIC  MIGRATIONS. 

TTie  fourth  century  was  marked  by  an  incident  of  great  importance,- 
the  appearance  of  the  Hons  in  Europe;  an  event  which  led  to  the  grea 
migrations  that  followed,  and  finally  brought  on  the  destruction  of  tl  f 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 

The  name  of  German  comprehends  all  those  tribes  which,  from  th 
time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  were  established  between  5G°  N.  latitude  and  the 
Danube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  One  of  these  nations, 
the  Goths,  being  driven  from  the  rnouths  of  the  latter  river  by  others 
who  dwelt  farther  to  the  east,  sought  refuge  on  the  frontiers  of  Dacia 
where  Caracalla  found  them  in  213.  Aurelian  permitted  them  to  settle 
along  the  Euxine  Sea,  when  they  become  divided  into  Eastern  or  Ostro- 
goths— from  the  Don  to  tiie  Dniester,  and  Western  or  Visigoths — from 
ttic  Dniester  to  the  Danube.  About  the  year  374  the  barbarous  horde 
of  the  Biong-mi,  or  Huns,  appeared  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Don, 
They  were  a  nomad  people  who  wandered  over  the  mountains  and  pas- 
ture-grounds of  Upper  Asia,  particularly  in  the  countries  lying  between 
Liberia  and  India,     The  first  historical  notice  of  them  is  found   in 
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Chinese  documents  of  the  age  of  Domitiaii.  Their  khan  or  laiijon, 
Tuhun  Goei,  had  founded  a  powerful  empire  beyond  the  northern  edge 
of  the  desert  of  Kohi,  by  whose  successors  the  Manwhoos  or  Easl<!rn 
Tartars  weje  subdued.  The  Chinese,  who  vainly  opposed  Uieir  great 
wall  to  check  these  incursions,  were  reduced  by  the  Tanjous;  but  for- 
tune changing,  the  Emperor  Vou-li  expelled  them  from  his  country,  and 
the  Manchooa  also  threw  off  their  yoke.  A  prey  to  dreadful  famine  and 
intestine  wars,  iJie  Huns  abandoned  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  in  two 
great  bodies  marched  to  the  westward.  The  white  Huns,  or  Neptha- 
lites,  settled  in  Transoxiana,  whence  Ihey  annoyed  the  Persians  ;  while 
the  other  tribes  lo  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  encountered  the  Alaoi,  a  people  almost  as  savage  as  them- 
selves.  These  they  carried  along  with  (hem  in  their  course,  and  the 
two  hordes,  now  confounded  in  one,  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Ostro- 
goths. They  did  not  force  the  vanquished  inhabitants  to  quit  their 
lands,  but  compelled  them  to  supply  a  ceruun  number  of  guides  to  lead 
them  to  the  attack  of  the  Visigoths.  These  latter  tribes,  at  the  approach 
of  this  terrible  scourge,  fled  in  multitudes  towards  the  Danube,  and  sup- 
plicated Valens,  376,  to  receive  and  protect  Ihem  on  the  right  bank; 
promising  that  when  they  were  once  sheltered  by  this  barrier,  they 
would  consecrate  their  services  to  the  defertce  of  the  empire.  How  the 
declarations  of  this  million  of  suppliants  were  kept,  the  reader  will  find 
detailed  elsewhere. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Christian  religion,  although  severely  persecuted,  lesembled  the 
herb  that  flourishes  best  when  most  trodden  upon.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  hence  converts  rapidly  spread 
over  the  empire,  and  to  the  lemoteat  parts  of  the  worid.  Heresy  and 
schism,  no  doubt,  arose  simultaneously  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel;  nevertlieless,  within  tliree  centuries.  Paganism  was  entirely 
abolished.  But  the  AiJan  controversy  threatened  more  serious  darnrer 
than  external  persecution;  the  believers  were  for  a  long  period  dis- 
united, and  the  bond  of  evangelical  brotherhood  was  broken.  With  the 
death  of  Constantine  began  the  two  principal  innovations  which  still 
divide  the  Catholic  (or  Universal)  Church,  and  which  have  proved  the 
source  of  all  the  corruptions  that  have  degraded  Christianity;  by  the 
one  the  doctrine  was  contaminated,  and  by  the  other  the  government  of 
the  independent  Elpiscopai  churches  was  destroyed.  It  ouglit  to  be 
remembered  that  every  cnurch  was  a  society  complete  in  itself,  govern- 
ed in  all  its  branches  by  one  episcopal  tiead,  who  was  liable  to  ba 
deposed  if  he  violated  the  faith, — even  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  loyal 
cities,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria,  with  those  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  scarcely  forming  on  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Cer- 
tain large  ecclesiastical  provinces,  such  as  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  had  also  their  patri- 
archs or  catholics.  Lastly,  there  were  in  it  a  few  provinces  united  with 
a  metropolitan,  who  took  tlie  name  of  archbishop,  as  Canterbury  in 
England,  Vicnne  in  Gaul,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  Milan  in  Italy.  As  to 
the  bishops  or  overseers  (_epitc(^i'),  their  establishment  dates  from  the 
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fiiBt  ages  of  ChrisUanity:  elected  by  the  people  and  clergy  af  then 
diocese,  their  spiritual  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  the  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  on  whom,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  -Jmes,  the  church 
had  conferred  certain  esterioi  privileges.  Below  the  bishops  were  Ae 
elders  (presbyters  or  priests),  charged  by  thera  with  the  esercise  oi  a 
Bpiritual  authority  over  those  members  of  their  diocese  whom  Uiey  them- 
selves could  not  reach.  The  deacons  or  servants  were  destined  to  pei^ 
form  the  humbler  functions  of  the  ministry.  The  eijiiality  of  this 
spiritual  republic  was,  nevertheless,  modified  by  its  discipline;  tor  the 
priest  was  inferior  to  tiie  bishop,  and  both  to  tiie  provincial  council  m 
which  the  metropolitan  presided. 

The  errors  of  Arius,  318,  convulsed  the  ehurch  during  three  centuries. 
ReiectincF  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidence  of  an- 
tiquilv,  fe  taooht  tiiat  Jesus  Christ  was  essentially  distinct  from  the 
Father,  and  only  the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beings.  'Diese  here- 
tical tenets  led  to  tiie  summoning  of  the  general  councils  of  the  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church,— at  Nice,  335!  Constantinople,  381; 
Ephesus,  431 ;  CnALcenoH,  451,— by  which  the  opinions  of  the  pnmi- 
tive  Christians  were  confirmed  on  the  subject  of  the  person  ot  l^brist, 
•f  tiie  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.*  But  the  savage 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  tiie  extinction  of  learning,  and  an  almost 
universal  mental  abasement,  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  ot 
Popery  and  Mohammedanism— tiie  rival  enemies  of  pure  religion  in  the 
West  and  East. 

The  church  of  Rome  began  early  to  ai 
as  well  from  the  number  and  wealth  of 
in  the  capital  city.  Many  circumsl; 
controversy  and  its  resolts,  concurred 


me  authority  over  the  others, 

converts  as  from  its  position  ■ 

.J,  especially  the  Athanasian 

augment  the  influence  of  if 


bishop,  aitiiough  his  usurpation  and  ambition  were  for  a  time  vigorously 
repelled.  Irenffius  of  France,  in  195,  reproved  the  presumption  of 
Victor  of  Rome,  who  had  escommunieated  the  Asiatic  churches  wtiicn 
did  not  observe  Easter  after  his  feshicn.  The  Romish  mandates  were 
peremptorily  rejected  by  the  African  church,  350;  and  Spain  a  few 
years  ^terwaxds  refused  to  submit  to  the  pontiff.  The  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople  increased  the  authority  of  Ae 
western  church,  by  conferring  tiie  chief  magistracy  on  the  bishop.  1  o 
this  mnst  be  added  tiie  sanction  givenby  Gratian  and  Valentinian  to 
the  custom  of  appeals  to  Rome,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  St.  Peter,!  St.  Paul,  and  other  martyrs. 
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cogniiion    of    con- 
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God  the  Father. 

Semaris  on  the  EitablUlmeni  of  Christianity  hy  Canstantine, 

whether  failh  or  patriotic  phihinthropy  induced  the  Roman 


-  , .  .  —  _ -hropv  I 

---.- --.--~- --"  "f  Christ  over  hie  dom.u.u 

.hem  a  territorial  revenue.    Contemporaneously  with  this  es 
'  a  great  and  general  corruption  which  had  a 

u.r o :.l.^    jj^j    jgij^ 


liahment  w 


other 


jS  hefore-     ^_, 

Bcclesiaslica  wuh  a  power  which  they  eierled  to'their  own  agorandiiemeni 
fiupplan'tng  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  a  discipUne  and  doctrine  which  blind- 
ed the  bouIboI  men.  In  this  alone  —  which  the  eslabliahment  aliould  have 
reelratned  and  corrected — originated  the  deapotiam  of  priests,  and  by  it  they 
were  enabled  to  rule  at  will  over  the  consciences  of  their  deluded  votaries.  In 
consequence  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  from  the 
cities  and  towns  over  all  the  rural  districts,  and  the  Pagans  (i.  e.  villagert  in  a 
literal  sense)  were  brought  into  the  Christian  fold.  An  unfading  succession  of 
ministers  was  thus  secured ;  a  refuge  during  the  dark  and  stormy  ages,  already 
impending  over  the  empire,  was  prepared ;  virtue  found  a  s^e  retreat :  and 

learnmg  was  sheliered  till  brighter  ds  " 

could  never  have  perished;  bat  the  s 

invasions  would  have  been  increased  tenloJd,  an 

would  have  disappeared  in  the  wrecit  of  the  gove 

Heresies.— The  great  liercsiea  in  the  early  Christian  church  may  be  traced 

three  sources  :-l.  Pagan  Philosophy;  2.  Opinions  as  to  the  Nature  of  Christ; 
and,  3.  Doctrines  m  regard  to  ihe  Human  Will  and  Original  Sin. 
«f!h^w"'^??°'^'"~'^''^  Gna<(i;<  rejected  the  law  of  Moses,  with  some  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  reg^ed  Chnst  aa  an  intermediate  bein_g  between 
uod  ana  man,  an  emanation  from  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness  of  the  Go^ead,  sent 
inio  too  world  to  deliver  the  human  being  from  iha  empire  of  the  genii,  and  to 
withdraw  souls  from  (he  malignant  influence  of  matter.  Some  abitained  from 
marriage,  and  by  ftsling  and  maceration  endeavoured  to  free  the  soul  from  the 
flcahly  prison  to  which  it  was  confined  ;  others  of  the  Gnostics  indulged  in  everv 
kind  of  vice,  as  they  attached  no  idea  of  good  or  evil  to  any  of  tlie  different 
modifications  of  matter.  j  ■^  uuicisul 

The  ManitAets  derive  their  name  and  creed  from  the  Persian  Mani,  whose 
behel  viaa  a  mmture  of  Christianity  and  Sabaism,  founded  on  the  oriental  tra- 

j  "  of  two  principles  of  Good  and  Evil.  He  rejected  the  Old  TesliunenI, 
and  pubhshed  a  gospel  of  his  own,  meant  by  him  to  complete  the  imperfect 
revelation  of  Jesua.  He  identified  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  witli  il^  evil 
spirit  i  rejected  all  religions  ceremonials ;  and  lauahi  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tem psychosis,  with  the  tnple  division  of  human  souls.  He  was  put  to  death  bv 
order  of  Varanes  I.,  after  a  dispute  with  the  Magians,  and  his  skui.  stuffed  with 
straw  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Shahpoor,  275.  His  doctrines 
^^ff„^,^^^™"  '£  ^P-'" '  l^^H  """^  adopted  &y  Priscilian,  bishop  of  Abyla,  who 
Buttered  as  a  heretic — (he  first  victim — at  Treves,  385. 
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CaTpBcnIes  founded  llie  sect  which  bears  his  name.  He  laugli!  (he  pro- 
eiisienCB  of  iha  Boul,  and  chot  everyihing  was  a  niatitr  of  indifference,  excepl 
faiih  and  charity.  By  ihis  he  appeals  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of  all  laws,  and 
that,  as  out  passions  were  given  us  by  God,  we  ehonld  satisfy  .hem  at  all  ri$ka 
He  added  to  ibis  licentious  doctrine  the  principle,  thai  excess  in  debauchery  u 
a  more  certain,  speedy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  agreeable  mei'iod  of 
destroymg  the  burdensome  body  than  the  practice  of  sell-morlifieali^i.  Hia 
creed  was  partly  Gnostic. 

Nicolas,  deacon  of  Jerusalem,  chief  of  the  Nicolaiians,  formed  a  sect  which, 
by  an  onUmited  extension  of  the  commimily  of  goods,  degraded  tnen  to  bruics, 
and  sapped  the  foundations  of  society. 

A  physician,  iienlanui.  desirous  of  perfecting  ihe  moral  precepts  of  Christ, 
proscribed  all  pleasures  dress,  the  arts,  and  philosophy.  Rigorous  fasts  were 
enjoined  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  second  nuptials  were 
considered  an  ineipicabla  sin ;  nnd  all  religion  was  resolved  into  an  inward 
emotion  The  eloquent  I'ertullian  was  one  of  his  proselytes.  His  followers 
were  called  Monfuiists  — I'hc  Valeaians  and  Origenitit  went  to  still  greater 


U    On: 


0  TBE  NaiUBE  of  Chbist.— The  Mecedimians,  Sabel- 
id  il/onarcind  preceded  Ariui,  who  denied  the  proper  divinity  ot  ihe 
Saviour  ihis  heresy  was  first  taught  at  Aleiandria,  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  patriarch  it  gradually  dividedtlie  church,  and  was  formally  condemned 
by  Ihe  Council  of  ^ll.e  325. 

The  Ntitonam  imagined  a  useless  and  dangerous  disiinctioii  between  ihe 
humanandditmeuBure  of  Christ.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
bphesns  4<1  — Ihe  Eutychiatis,  called  also  Jacoiiles,  fell  into  the  opposite 
error,  and  were  censured  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 

III.     DOCTBINES    IN    BEOflED   TO   THE   HttMlN   WiLI,  ABD    ObIOIHAL   SlN  — 

Two  monks,  Felagmt,  a  Eriton,  and  the  Irish  Cehtlim,  mbolly  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  and  of  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  and  asserted  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  will.  St.  Augustin  was  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy 
against  these  opinions. 

The  Danatistt  and  Jeoimclatta  belong  to  a  difierent  class.  They  did  not 
object  to  the  Nicene  creed  ;  their  errors  were  not  doctrinal ;  they  were  mther 
schismatics  or  rebels.  The  lirst  sect  arose  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
succession  to  ihe  bishopric  of  Carthage,  The  opinions  of  Donatus  were  con- 
demned by  the  conference  at  Carthage,  411. — An  account  of  the  Iconoclasts 
is  given  in  the  history  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  preceding  brief  list  of  heresies  can  give  but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  idea 
of  the  numberless  and  unmeasured  aberrations  into  which  the  passion  of  dog- 
matizing and  the  seductions  of  an  unsubstantial  glory  led  away  many  proud 
spirits.  Who  can  tell  what  sufferings  these  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  church  '. 
The  band  of  God  had  supported  it  during  the  persecutions  of  ihe  Paeans ;  it 
found  in  its  own  ministers  men  armed  wiin  prudence  and  courage  lo  dcieiid  it 
from  internal  enemies.  At  £rBt  it  opposed  to  its  misled  children  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pure  tradition  only ;  but  when  the  princes  of  the 
earth  had  recognised  the  reign  of  Christ,  the  civil  power  lent  its  support  to  liie 
laws  of  the  church.  The  mere  errors  of  conscience  were  assimilaled  lo  crimes, 
and  often  met  with  the  same  punishment. 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 
FOUNDATION   OF  MODERN  STATES. 
fBaitern  Empire,  —  395,  Alario. — 40S,  Theodosiua  II.  — 430,  Persia 


iian.— 457,  Leo  ihe  Greal.~491,  Ana 
Wealer,  Bmpire.— 408,  Brilain  relinquished.— 410,  Visigoths  Bl  Romo 
-Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi.— 414,  Franks,  Burgundinns,  &c.,  in 
I      Gaul.     452,   Altila.— 476,  Fall   of   the  Western  Empire  — 
L     Odoaccr  and  Thcodoric. 
Venice.— 453,  Commencement  of  the  Repnblic. 

Gatjl.— 430,  Pharamond.— 428,  Clodion.^48,  Merovens.— 4S6,  Clovia. 
The  CsukcH.- Monachism— Conversion  of  the  Barbarians. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE, 

w  divided  into  two  prefectures ;  these  into  two  diocsf 
,    ivinces.    The  cities  with  their  dependencies  formed 
9t  division  in  ihia  political  scale. 

("3  Paleslines,  Phcenicia. 

3  Syrias,  Cvpms,  Arabia. 

2  Ciiicias,  Mesopotaniia. 

Egypt  Proper,  Thebais. 

2Lybias,  Auguslamnica. 

Pamphilia,  Heltesponl. 

*    'a,  Lycaania,  3  Fhrygiaa. 
,   .  I,  Caria.  the  Isles. 
rS  Gatatias,  Bithynia,  Ponins. 
^3  Cappadoeias.  Paphlagonia. 
(.2  Armeniaa,  Helenopontiis,  Polemonium. 
(Europe,  Thraca,  Rhodope. 

" IS,  ad  Moseia,  Seytliia. 

.i,  Macedonia. 
l.Macedoiua.-JCrele,  Thessoly. 

CEpirus  (old  and  new). 
J  Dacia  {Interior  and  Siptmriai), 
list  Mcesia,  Dardania,  Pr<Eva]is. 
f  Venice,  I^uria,  3  Pioenlnms. 

Tuscany  and  Umbria,  Campania. 
I  Sidly,  Apulia.  Calabria, 


n  Alps. 


"3  Pannoniaa,  Savia. 
-  ■  ■  .  Noricum. 
Tripolia,  Byiacium. 


i  Tarraeonends,  Carlhaj 
tBalearic  bles,  Tinsitar 
["Narbonneiisis  (3),  Vien 
;  Alps  {Maritime  and  Fejinine) 

")  3  Aquiraines,  5  Lyonnaia, 
LBelgica  (-21,  (Sermany  (2). 


Ufru!. 


empires  with  the  preceding  divisions. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

Invasion  op  Alaric. — Arcadius,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Theodo- 
siiia,  seemed  to  im|Jtess  his  own  feebleness  on  that  empire  whose  history 
oegins  with  his  reign,  a.  d.  395.  He  ruled  over  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Dacia,  and  Macedonia.  The  obscure  but  clever  Gascon 
llufinus,  who  owed  liis  elevation  lo  the  falher,  preserved  his  influence 
over  the  son ;  but  his  fall  and  death  were  brought  on  by  his  cruelties  in 
the  East,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Eutropius,  who  shortly  afler  incurred  a  similar  fale.  Gainas,  the  leader 
of  (he  barbarian  auxiliaries,  dissatisfied  aC  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
state,  and  probably  moved  by  ambition,  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  monarchy,  by  delivering  up  its  capital  into  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-countrymen ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  Danube,  where  Tie  perished  in  battle  against  the 
Huns.  The  empire  escaped  from  these  dangers  only  to  encounler  slill 
greater.  The  Visigoths,  on  the  refusal  of  Atcadius  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute,  poured  their  wild  -bands  into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  following 
the  guidance  of  Alaric,  a  nhief  of  the  ancient  Balti.  From  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bosphorus,  everything  was  devastated;  and  the  Goths  penciled 
as  far  as  Athens,  the  Walls  of  which  were  vainly  defended  by  the  shade 
of  Achilles  and  the  powerful  wgis  of  Minerva.  They  escaped  from 
Stiliclio,  the  minister  of  Honoiius,  who  was  sent  against  thep,  when 
the  feeble  counsels  of  Arcadius  promoted  tlie  invader  to  the  title  of 
Prefect  of  lUyricum,  398. 

PuLcHEBiA. — The  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  Eastern  court  are 
too  numerous  and  too  similar  to  deserve  particular  notice ;  but  they  con- 
tributed to  the  distress  of  the  country  by  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  employing  the  resources  of  tiie  empire  against  the  Barbarians. 
Pulcheria,  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  put  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  intrusted  with  the  education  of  her  young  brother,  Theodosius  II., 
408.  During  this  minority  the  empire  enjoyed  internal  as  well  as 
foreign  pence }  and  its  frontiers  were  extended  by  the  addition  of  part 
of  Armenia  in  441.  Theodosius,  celebrated  for  (he  oldest  collection  of 
the  Roman  law  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  was  succeeded  by 
■Mabcian,  a  soldier  of  great  merit,  who  was  invested  with  the  purple 
when  he  received  the  hand  of  Pulcheria,  450,  He  braved  the  menaces 
of  Attila,  and  by  his  firmness  restored  the  peace  of  the  cliureh.  With 
the  death  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  453,  the  family  of  Theodosius  became 
extinct. 

The  successor  of  Marcian  was  Leo  the  Great,  a.  d.  457.  Proclaimed 
by  the  people,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  and  crowned  for  tiie  first  time 
by  the  palriareh,  this  simple  Thracian  soldier  appeared  to  revive  the 
long-disused  military  elections  of  the  empire.  The  Isaurian  guard  had 
for  some  time  displaced  the  prtetorians,  whose  privileges  they  now 
seemed  desirous  of  assuming.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  they  invested  his 
son-in-law,  tiieir  general  Zeno,  with  the  imperial  dignity.  A  revolution 
placed  Basiliscus  on  the  throne,  who  quitted  his  pleasures  only  to 
terminate  by  an  edict  of  union  the  quarrels  of  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Eutythians, 

On  the  death  of  Zeno,  Ariadoe,  the  mother  of  Leo  H.,  married  a 
heretic.  An ASTASi  us  the  Silentiary,  who  attained  the  sceptre  in  491. 
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His  character  may  be  learnt  from  the  flattering  shout  which  greeted  his 
accession— Reign  as  yon  have  lived  !  His  excessive  intolerance  towards 
the  orthodox  was  atoned  for  Mr  the  removal  of  many  oppressive  taxes, 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  the  prohibirion  of  combats  between 
men  and  animals,  the  banishment  of  the  seditious  Isaurians,  and  other 
beneficial  measures.  He  built  Dara  in  Armenia  to  covet  the  frontiere 
on  the  side  of  Persia,  and  erected  a  wall  fifty-four  miles  in  length  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis,  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  His 
long  reign  was  agitated  by  religious  quarrels,  which  in  one  instance 
cost  the  lives  of  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  He  was  succeeded 
by  JusTis  I.,  a  Thracian  peasant,  518,  whose  throne,  nine  years  after- 
wards, was  occupied  by  his  celebrated  nephew  Justinian. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Battle  or  Pollentia. — Honorius  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  ha 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Ganl,  Spain,  Britain, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  in  395.  His  minister,  the  intrepid 
and  sarauious  Slilicho,  himself  of  Vandal  origin,  supported  the  diirnity 
of  the  Roman  name  in  the  WesU  Afier  the  revolt  in  Africa  was  quelled, 
398,  he  was  sent  against  Alaric,  at  that  time  ravamng  Greece ;  but  he 
was  soon  called  to  defend  the  sacred  soil  of  My  itself  against  that 
daring  barbarian,  403.  The  Visigoths,  after  insulting  Milan,  and  being 
almost  shut  up  in  their  camp  at  Pollentia,  were  defeated  in  two  battles, 
and  compelled  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  a  great  part  of 
the  booty  which  they  had  collected  in  Greece.  Honorius  enjoyed,  in 
Rome,  the  triumphal  honours  due  to  his  successful  general  j  and  after- 
wards transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Ravenna,  trus^ng  for  safety 
rather  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  than  to  the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 
Alaric  retired  into  Pannonia,  but  the  season  of  calm,  which  the  Western 
Empire  enjoyed,  was  of  brief  duration.  Italy  was  again  overrun  by 
Radagaisus,  who  had  served  under  that  adventurer,  and  Rome  threatened; 
but  the  mantsuvres  of  Stilicho  shut  him  up  in  the  mountains,  near 
Fiesulte,  where  the  united  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  were  starved 
into  surrender,  and  the  leader  himself  beheaded,  40(5.  Meantime  Ganl 
was  desolated  by  the  Vandals  from  modem  Lusatia,  by  the  Suevi  from 
between  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar,  and  by  the  Alani  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  defended  by  ConslantLne,  who  had  usurped  the 
imperial  power,  and  whose  lieutenant  Constans  administered  the  affairs 
of  Spain. 

Capture  of  Rome.  —  Stilicho  fell  a  victim  lo  the  intrifjues  of 
Olympius,  an  oJficer  of  the  palace,  who  inspired  the  feeble  Honorius 
with  the  delerraination  of  getting  rid  of  a  powerful  minister,  who  wa3 
said  to  meditate  the  placing  of  his  own  son  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Thus  the  only  general  who  was,  capable  of  defending  Italy  was  put  to 
death  in  408.  Alaric  immediately  resumed  his  projects  against  it, 
ostensibly  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  principal  adversary;  hut 
neglecting  Ravenna,  he  marched  to  Rome,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  seen  no  enemy  before  its 
gates.  A  close  blockade  soon  forced  it  lo  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
paying  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of  silver,  4000  silk  dresses,  3000 
pieces  i){  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and   3000  pounds  of  pepper,  the  last  an 
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article  held  in  tlie  greatest  esteem.  The  obstinacy  and  Irtaciiery  of 
Honorius  compelled  Alaric  to  niarcii  a  third  time  aeainst  the  capital. 
AC  midnight  a  band  of  slaves  in  his  interest  openea  the  Salarian  gate, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  sound  tflhe 
Gothic  trumpet  in  their  streets.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
after  its  foundation,  Borne,  which  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth,  was  given  up  for  six  days  to  the  fury  of  Scythians  and  Ger- 
mans, 410.  The  piety  of  these  recently  converted  barbarians  respected 
the  basilics  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Marching  to  the  south,  de- 
vastating every  thing  upon  which  he  set  his  fool,  Alaric  was  surprised 
by  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  at  Consentia  {Cusaiza),  while 
meditating  an  expedition  to  Africa. — He  was  succeeded  by  Ataulphus, 
with  whom  the  emperor  made  peace  by  giving  to  him  his  sister  Placidia 
in  marriage.  In  return,  he  led  his  followers  against  the  usurpers  Cot»- 
Blantine,  Gerontiua,  Jovinus,  and  Sebastian,  who  were  disputing  the 
sovereignty  of  Gaul.  The  first  was  made  prisoner  at  Aries  and  capitally 
punished ;  the  second  put  himself  to  death ;  the  other  two  were  con- 
quered by  the  Visigoths,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Narhonne. 
Before  the  demise  of  Honorius  in  434,  several  barbarian  kingdoms  had 
been  established  :  the  Burgundian  in  413 ;  the  Suevian  in  Galicia,  and 
the  Visigoths  in  the  sou^  of  France,  419.  The  main  object  of  his 
government  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  paganism ;  be  declared 
all  noncomformers  Inadmissible  to  public  offices,  destroyed  the  templea 
with  their  idols,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  all  gladiatorial  shows. 

KiNosoH  OF  Carthage:,  a.  n.  439. — Honorius  leaving  no  children, 
the  inheritance  reverted  to  Theodosins  II.,  his  nephew ;  but  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  the  East  and  West  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  em- 

greor  wisely  transferred  his  rights  to  Vaientinian  III.,  the  son  of 
lacidia,  434.  This  princess  defeated  John  the  Secretary,  who  had 
usurped  ibe  Italian  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  state,  while  Pulcheria, 
sister  of  Theodosius,  ruled  in  the  east  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  Under 
the  new  reign  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  proceeded  rapidly. 
Bonilace,  the  governor  of  Africa,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim 
totheintriguesof  the  powerful  minister,  ^llus,  proposed  to  Genseric  the 
Vandal,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  a  partition  of  the  wealthy  province 
of  Africa,  and  that  Mauritania  should  be  his  share.  The  court  of  Ra- 
venna exerted  itself  in  support  of  the  governor,  but  he  was  unable  to 
defend  his  province,  and  in  435,  Vaientinian,  that  he  might  save  Car- 
thage, ceded  all  Roman  Africa.  Genseric,  four  years  later,  became 
master  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
Catholic  churches,  and  being  installed  in  his  new  capital,  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  Islands.  His  formi- 
dable navy  had  reduced  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
ravaged  the  northern  coast  of  the  Meditermnean,  and  threatened 
Constantinople. 

Attila. — The  tribes  of  Huns  established  in  the  countries  from  whence 
they  had  expelled  the  Goths,  between  the  Don,  the  Theiss,  and  the 
Volga,  were  united  under  this  single  chief,  denominated  the  Scourge  of 
God.  The  Byzantine  court  havingrefused  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
subsidy  to  his  people,  these  barbarians  crossed  the  frontiers,  ravaged 
Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  forced  Theodosius  not  only  to  pay  the  nrrears, 
but  to  abandon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  446.  The  emperor  did 
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not  long  survive  this  humiliation.  His  successor  Marcian  opposed  tho 
pretensions  of  Altila  with  a  firmness  not  unbecoming-  the  Romans  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  the  barbarian  was  compelled  to  turn  his  views  towards 
the  West.  In  451,  he  marched  up  the  \e(t  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
arrived  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  At  the 
news  of  this  irruption,  jEtius  endeavoured  lo  preserve  Gaul  for  his  em- 
pire :  but  in  vain  did  the  Burgundians  dispute  the  passap  of  the  river. 
Attila  descending  its  lefl  bank  as  far  as  Mentz,  plundered  Treves  and 
Met! ;  after  which  leading  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  pitched 
his  camp  before  Orleans.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  was  entecinir 
that  city  by  one  gate,  through  another  was  advancing  the  army  of 
jBtius,  wiUi  TlieMoric  and  his  Visigoths,  and  Meroveus  with  tl'e 
Pranks.  The  Huns  were  driven  out  and  in  the  plains  of  Cj-oisette, 
near  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
160,000  men  were  left  dead  upon  the£eld,and  the  invader  compelled  to 
return  to  Germany.  The  next  year  he  marched  on  Italy,  destroyed 
Aquileia,  took  Pavia  and  Milan,  andravaged  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  entered  Ravenna  Ihrouch  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
which  the  people  had  beeen  obliged  to  make  m  token  of  their  submission 
to  his  will,  and  hither  the  venerable  pontiff  Leo  brought  presents  to 
conciliat*  the  feracioas  conqueror.  The  wrath  of  the  latter  was  as- 
suaged, and  he  retired  from  Italy  loaded  wiCh  the  plunder  of  an  hundred 
unfortunate  cities.  His  death,  in  453,  was  not  less  extraordinary  than 
his  life.  Having  espoused,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  wives,  the 
beautiful  Hlldlchunde,  he  perished  in  the  night  of  his  marriage — into^it- 
cated,  and  slain  in  a  drunken  fray,  according  to  one  account ;  a  sacrifice 
to  female  craft,  according  to  Agnellus ;  but  most  probably  of  apoplexy. 
The  custom  of  primogeniture  being  unknown,  the  estates  of  the  conqueror 
were  divided  by  lot  among  all  his  sons.* 

Takiho  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  a.  d.  455. — Maximus  having  procured 
the  murder  of  Valentinian  III.  and  married  his  widow  Eudoxia,  had 
reigned  three  months,  when  the  fleet  of  Genseric  entered  the  port  of 
Ostia  to  take  vengeance  on  the  guilty  emperor,  who  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  exasperated  populace,  while  the  injuries  of  ancient  Carthage 
were  avenged  by  its  new  citizens.  Rome,  which  in  forty-live  years  had 
recovered  its  magnificence  and  forgotten  the  depredations  of  Alaric.was 
given  Up  during  fourteen  days  to  tiie  license  of  the  invaders.  On  the 
abolition  of  paganism,  the  capilol  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  which  adorned  it  were  respectful ;  all  of  which, 
with  the  celebrated  roof  of  gilded  bronze,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric. 
The  golden  table  and  candlestick,  brought  from  Jerusalem  several  cen- 
turies before,  were  transported  to  CartiiaM  by  a.  barbarian  who  drew  his 
first  breath  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  The  Christian  churches  and  the 
treasures  of  the  imperial  palace  offered  a  rich  booty;  but  the  vessel  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  capitol,  the  most  precious  objects  of  art,  foundered 
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on  Its  passage.  Thousands  of  Romans  of  both  sexes  whose  chamis  or 
lalents  might  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  their  masters,  were  removed 
to  Africa,  where  they  furnished  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  with  the 
opportunity  of  esercising  his  boundless  charity,  Eudoxia  herseTf,  who 
was  plundered  of  her  jewels  while  hastening;  to  meet  her  liberator  and 
ally,  also  followed  the  Vandal  into  a  captivity  which  was  shared  by  hei 
daughters. 

Genseric  during  twenty  years  was  the  terror  of  the  East  and  West. 
With  his  numerous  fleet,  which  he  always  commanded  in  person,  he 
desolated  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     After  his  death,  477,  the 


the  Byzantine  dominion,  53i, 

Eno  of  the  Wkstbein  Empiiib.  —  During  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Talentinian  in  455,  Italy  had  acknowledged 
the  rule  of  nine  successive  emperors.  Most  of  Ibem  were  mere  puppets, 
managed  hy  Ricimer,  the  commander  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries  in 
the  pay  of  Rome,  and  who  was  too  prudent  to  assume  in  his  own  person 
the  title  of  Augustus.  Of  all  these,  Majorian  was  the  only  one  who 
merited  title  and  station.  He  enacted  many  wise  laws,  Kiorcned  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
~ ~  ■  ts  of  the  city  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  its  own  inhabi- 


mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  Genseric's  brother-in-law  was  amongst  the 
slain.  With  a  bravo  and  disciplined  army,  the  active  monarch  crossed 
the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  winter,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,soundingthedepthof  tlie  snow  and  encouiagingby  his  example, 
tlio  barbarians,  mho  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  cold.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  pass  through  Gaul  and  Spain  int«Numidia,  and  to  overthrow 
the  Vandal  domina^on.  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms,  Spain  a-min 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
galleys  was  constructed  to  menace  the  African  shores.  But  Majorian 
saw  all  his  prospects  blighted ;  his  ships  were  surprised  and  burnt  in 
the  port  of  (/arthagena,  and  he  himself  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers,  4G0.  The  murderers  conferred  the  supreme  dignity  successively 
on  three  senators — Sevbrus  III.,  Anthemius  and  Olvbrius,  all  equally 
undeserving  of  the  throne.  These  were  followed  by  Glycebius  and 
Julius  Nepos,  who  were  deposed  in  their  turn,  and  ended  their  career, 
'he  one  in  the  honours  of  a  bishopric,  the  otiier  in  the  retirement  of 
Salona.  The  patrician  Orestes,  master-general  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
after  having  been  tiie  minister  of  Aitila,  invested  his  son  Romulus 
AuGusTULUS  with  the  purple  which  he  had  stripped  from  Nepos.  But 
the  barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  otjide- 
•  Tales,  not  suceeedinff  in  tiieir  demand  for  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
revolted  under  the  Herulean  Odoacer.  Orestes  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Pavia,  and  the  youtiiful  emperor  was  banished  to  Lucullanum  in 
Campania,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Odoacer,  *.D.  476,  received  from  his  troops  the  litie  of  King  of 
Italy ;  but  fearful  of  exciting  jealousy,  he  never  assumed  either  the  pur- 
ple or  diadem.  His  office  was  without  power ;  for  in  case  of  attack  he 
could  not  rely  on  the  zeal  of  the  population  whom  he  had  despoiled ; 
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wliile  his  army,  compoaeri  of  men  of  every  race  and  tribe,  without  any 
national  tie,  and  enervated  hj  a  long  aojoura  in  the  luxurious  peninsula, 
was  unable  to  defend  thfi  country  against  invasion.     Although  pro- 
fessing the  Arian  doctrines,  he  tolerated  orthodox  believers ;  he  strictly 
enforced  the  laws;    caused  ancient  institutions  to  be  respected ;   re- 
established the  consulate;  and,  by  promoting  agriculture,  endeavoured 
to  obviate  those  frequent  femines  which  devastated  the  cities  of  Italy, — 

and  Egypt,     After  reigning  fourteen  years,  he  was  attacked  by  Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth,  and  being  three  times  defeated,  was  driven  into 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  blockaded  nearly  three  years.     He  was  at  last 
compelled  to  surrender,  but  his  rival,  not  very  scrupulous  about  his 
plighted  word,  caused  him  and  his  faithful  companions  to  be  massacred 
in  llie  midst  of  a  banquet,  493. 

Roman  empu^,  1226  yeara  from  ils  foundation.     lis  decline  was  the  necBsaary 

decay,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  ILeenlJouaness  of  the  soldiery,  ihe  weak 

Nationa  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  Iribo  unknown,  even  by  name,  in  (he  days  of 
her  pride.     H«r  fall  made  no  noise  ;  it  was  the  last  sigh  of  a  victim  expiring 

name.     Britain  was  independent ;  in  Gaul  a  few  provuiceg  only  remained  faith 
ful ;  Golha  and  Suevi  disputed  Spdn  ;  the  Vandals  governed  Africa ;  Italy  was 
crowded  wUb  foreign  legions ;  and  Germany  was  daily  sending  for  lb  her  swarms 
to  prey  on  the  riches  of  the  West. 

Tha  hiatory  of  the  worid  took  another  form.     Christianity  beearae  iba  domi 

No  m^hty  empire  now  threw  ita  shadow  over  tlie  whole  worid ;  the  monarchies 
were  limited  in  eilent  and  power;  feudalism  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  ideas 
and  feelings;  and  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  they  pro 
rooted  peace  and  encouraged  the  arts,  stifled  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is 

Construct!  Synoptical  Table  of  Barbaric  Invaaons. 

Date  of 
iDiasion. 

People. 

Chief. 

Origin. 

Manners,  fcc. 

365,' AlieroannL  invade  Gaid. 

402,  Goths  invade  Ilalv,  under  Alarie, 

409,  Suevi,  Vandals,  Alani,  and  other  barbarians  invade  Spain- 

449,  Saxons  invade  Britain. 

451.  Huns,  under  Attila.  invade  Gaul  and  Italy. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  about  550  b.  o.  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 

utbority,  gives  ua  the  foUowine  list :— 1.  Huns  (Hungary)  A.  D.  356.-2,  Osiro 
jOthstMcEaia,  Italy)  377.-3.  Vuigoihs  (Pannonia)  378.-4.  Franks  tGaul)  407 
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_5.  Vandals  (Africa)  407,-6.  Su«vi  (Spai 
407.— 8.  Heruli(ItBly) 476,-9. Saions (Br 
463;  |m  Lomberdy)  536. 

VENICE. 

The  destructive  campaigns  of  Attila  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  commerctal  and  enterprising  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  pTo^ince  of  Venetia,  of  which  the  principal 
cities  were  Aquileia  and  Padua,  fled  from  the  swords  of  the  Huns,  453, 
and  found  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic  islands,  on  a  point 
named  Rlalto.  The  danger  over,  many  continued  to  inhabit  the  spot, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  was  ruled  by  consuls  nominated  at  Padua.  In 
709,  the  Bialto  and  the  adjoining  isles  began  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  magistrates;  they  became  independent  of  the  Paduan  authorities, 
and  considered  themselves  a  republic.  This  is  the  epoch  of  their  first 
doge,  Anafesto,  a  tribune  of  the  people  elected  by  the  citiiens,  Heraclea 
was  the  seat  of  this  republic  until  the  death  of  their  third  president. 

Consult!  Daru's  Venice. —  Sketches  of  Venetian  History,  in  the  Family 
XJbrary. 

GAUL. 

Gaul  was  inhabited  in  remote  anliquily  by  two  nations: — the  Gaula  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  who  filled  the  country  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Anvergne ; 
and  Ihe  Aquitanians,  from  the  south,  by  way  of  Spain,  who  lived  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne.  Al  a  very  early  period  the  Ligurians  from  Spain 
occupied  the  dielriet  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arno.  A  Grecian 
eolony  of  Phocsans  eettled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  founded  the 
city  oFMarBeilles.  About  600  b.  c,  the  Cyrari,  driven  by  other  iribea  from  ths 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  advanced  along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
forcibly  established  ihemEelves  in  that  pan  of  Gau!  whi<^  Uea  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  This  invasion  was  the  eausa  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauli 
into  Icaly,  where  thev  established  themselves  in  what  waa  afterwards  named 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  great  Julius  formed  the  whole  country  into  an  mtegral 
part  of  the  empire,  from  which  period  it  shared  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

In  tlie  fifth  century,  witii  the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  Gaul  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  the  Northern  barbarians.  In  406,  the  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Alani  ravaged  its  and  in  413,  after  the  death  of  Alaric, 
his  successor  Alaulphus  led  the  Visigoths  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean into  Spain.  Aquitaine  and  all  the  country  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Pyrenees  formed  one  kingdom,  with  Toulouse  for  its  capital. 
Besides  this  people,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Honoiius  we  finJtwo 
others  firmly  established  in  Caul.  The  Burgiindians,  of  Teutonic 
oii^n,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  were  first  settled 
near  the  head  of  the  Maine;  but  about  the  year  414,  they  occupied 
Alsace  and  the  western  parts  of  Switzerland.  Another  Teutonic  race, 
the  Franks,  had  emigrated  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weset,  and 
in  3S8  were  allowed  Dy  Julian  to  settle  in  Toxandfia  (Brabant),  where 
for  a  rime  they  became  the  guardians  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  defenders 
of  Gaul.  Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  an  unknown  and  perhaps 
fabulous  prince,  has  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  This  honour  belongs  rather  to  Clodion,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  made  incursions  as  iar  as  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  where  he 
was  defeated  by  ^tius.*      On  his  decease,  a  piince  of  his  family. 
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named  Meroveus,  was  raised  on  the  buckler  by  the  Salian  Franks  in 
448,  and  g^ve  his  name  to  the  first  or  Merovingian  line  of  kings.  His 
sonChilderic,at  first  expelled  for  his  debauoliery,  was  afterwards  recall- 
ed by  the  warriors  of  hla  tribe,  who,  during  hia  banishment,  had  recog- 
nised the  aiiUiority  of  jEgidius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Celtic  Gaul. 
Childeric  made  war  on  the  Visigoths  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  while 
the  Ripuarian  Franks  were  forming  settlements  at  Cologne.  From  his 
adulterous  marriage  with  Basine,  wife  of  the  King  of  the  Thotingians, 
was  descended  Cnlodwig  or  Clovis,  the  real  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

BRITAIN. 

Saxon  Invasion. — The  Caledonians,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Agri- 
cnla,  A.  0.  85,  disappear,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  former  are  supposed  to  be  the  Caledonians  under  a  new 
name,  and  were  of  Scandinavian  descent.  The  latter  came  from  Ire- 
land, then  called  Scotia,  and  appear  to  be  a  division  of  the  Celtic  Orf/t, 
whose  language,  if  it  remain  that  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  Cotlian  Alps, 
was  related  to  the  vernacular  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  barriers  which 
the  Romans  had  built  to  check  tiie  incursions  of  these  fierce  tribes, 
proved  unavailing  in  the  feebleness  of  the  empire ;  but  when  the  Britons 
were  lef^  to  themselves,  408,  instead  of  sinking  in  unmanly  despair, 
llicy  took  arms  against  their  enemies,  and  drove  the  Picts  from  their 
cities.  They  had  thrown  oif  their  foreign  yoke  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, before  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  respective  stales  exhorting 
them  to  protect  themselves.  Britain  was  never  after  this  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  emperors.  The  whole  souUieru  part  of  the  island  during 
the  Roinan  domination  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  thirty-three 
districts,  which  were  all  continued  after  410,  although  each  city  (ciuiYos) 
claimed  and  exercised  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Vortigem,  the  pen- 
dragon — head-king — united  some  of  these  coinmunities,  and  anxious  to 
confirm  his  contested  authority,  called  to  his  aid  a  band  of  predatory 
Saxons  who  had  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  449.  Henpst  was 
entirely  successful  in  his  battles  against  the  Picts  and  Scots;  but  to 
complete  his  conquest  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  armed  force  always 
ready  to  meet  these  barbarians.  Such  soldiers  were  easily  found  among 
his  countrymen, who,  at  his  invitation, came  over  in  great  numbers.^  A 
disagreement  which  ensued  between  them  and  their  employers  occasion- 
ed a  long  and  sanguina^  strife,  which  terminated  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  455.  The  strangers,  each  day  reinforced 
by  new  adventurers,  continued  their  hostile  incursions;  but  so  firmly 
were  they  opposed,  that  Ella  could  not  establish  himself  as  a  ruler  in 
Sussex  before  491.  The  entire  conquest  pf  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  not  completed  until  586. 

Consult  1  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

THE   CHURCH. 


n  of  the  Barbarians. 

I,  MoNACHiSM  originated  in  the  East,  the  land  of  contemplation  and 
indolence,  where  an  absurd  antagonism  was  raised  between  the  soul  and 
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Ihe  body ;  the  mortification  of  the  one  being  supposea  to  contribute  to 
the  purity  of  the  other.  The  Jews  had  their  Esaents  and  Thcrapeuls, 
who  lived  apart  from  olher  men,  and  aspired  by  the  moat  rigorous 
practices  to  attain  a  superhuman  perfection.  They  abstained  from  wine, 
flesh,  and  marriage,  and  renounced  all  business.  Egypl,  "the  fruitful 
parent  of  superstition,"  afforded  the  earliest  example  of  monastic  life. 
Paul  of  Thebes,  about  a.  d.  350,  fleeing  from  the  persecution  of  Decius, 
retired,  to  a  cavern,  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  porlion  of  his  life, 
supporting  himself  on  dates,  with  palm-leaves  for  his  only  garment. 
Thirty  years  after  hira  another  Egyptian,  St.  Anthony,  lived  also  in  the 
desert;  but  around  his  hut  were  grouped,  at  a  little  distance,  othei 
cabins,  in  which  a  number  of  ascetics  dwelt  in  obedience  to  his  au- 
thority. He  tiius  became  the  father  of  the  monastic  life.  This  new 
passion  for  solitude  was  disregarded  in  the  Western  Churches  until 
Athanasius  went  to  Eome,  in  the  year  340,  to  solicit  Ihe  aid  of  ihe 
bishop  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians.  The  disciples  of  Anthony  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  Christian  world,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
century  a  monastery  in  Flintshire  contained  above  3000  members.  The 
same  discipline  was  introduced  into  Syria  by  his  immediate  followers, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  into  the  solitudes  of  Pontus,  by  St. 
Basil,  while  St.  Martin  was  establishing  in  Gaul  the  first  cenobiucai 
community.  The  rule  of  the  Egyptian  monks  was  brought  into  Pro- 
vence at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  by  St.  Honoratus  and  St. 
Caasianus,  who  founded  two  establishments,  one  at  Lerins,  the  olher  at 
Marseilles,  whence  issued  many  learned  apostles  of  the  (ailh  and 
monastic  life,  among  whom  was  St.  Patrick,  the  founder  of  similar 
colonies  in  Ireland.  These  various  communioes  of  the  West  followed 
each  its  own  rule  until  that  of  the  Benedictines  was  received  throughout 
the  whole  Latin  church.  The  rapid  progress  of  thi3_  system  may  pe> 
haps  he  attributed  to  enthusiasm,  sympathy,  and  ambidon.  Chrysostom 
presumed  that  none  but  monks  could  be  saved,  and  to  these  terrors  of 
the  church  were  added  those  of  the  barbarians.  The  emperors,  especially 
Valens,  attempted  to  support  the  obligations  of  public  and  private  duties, 
but  such  feeble  barriers  as  they  opposed  were  soon  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  superstition.  Freedom  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  credulity 
and  snhmission;  and  the  monks,  contracting  the  habits  of  slaves, 
followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants.  Their 
dress,  habitations,  and  manners  were  equally  filthy  and  disffusting, 
Athanasius  boasts  of  Anthony's  deep  horror  at  clean  water,  with  which 
his  feet  never  came  in  contact,  except  from  dire  necessity.  Simeon, 
who  died  in  451,  is  immortalized  by  his  penance  of  thirty  years  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  column,  whence  he  gained  the  name  of  Stj'llles. 
These  monastic  saints  boasted  of  their  miraculous  powers;  they  pre- 
tended to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  to  tame  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  to  suspend  the  course  of  nature,  and  even  to  raise  men  from 
the  dead.  The  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  consisted  of  foul 
fundamental  articles, — solitude,  manual  labour,  fasting,  and  prayer,  was 
formed  by  St.  Basil.  It  was  long  before  the  follies  of  the  haircloth  and 
flagellation  were  introduced. 

il.  The  Conversion  of  tee  Bambamahs  offers  a  more  pleasing  pic- 
ture than  that  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating.  Ulphilas,  the 
apostle  of  the  Goths,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue. 
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about  the  year  360.*  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  fifth  century 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Franks  obtained  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example 
of  Clovis,  496  ;  and  the  Sasons  were  converted  hy  Roman  missionaries, 
although  the  gospel  had  been  inU-oduced  into  Britain  in  the  second 
century.  These  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  propagation 
of  the  true  faith,  and  England  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  apostle 
of  Germany.  An  immediate  change  was  effected  in  the  mora!  condition 
of  these  nations.  The  horrors  of  war  were  alleviated  ;  the  insolence  of 
conquest  was  moderated ;  and  the  ine^tutions  of  Rome,  reli<rious  and 
political,  were  respected.  " 

Evangelical  truth  had  been  already  preached  to  the  Indiana,  and  a 
bishop  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  spice-bearinc 
shores  of  Malabar.  A  church  was  founded  in  Ceylon,  and  missionari^ 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  caravans  even  to  China  and  the  extremities 
of  Asia.  The  Abyssinians,  an  Arabian  colony,  were  drawn  from  their 
barbarism  by  similar  means. 

Rapin  observes,  that  in  the  fifth  century  Christianity  waa  debased  by  a  vast 
numner  ot  tinman  inventions;  the  simplicity  of  its  government  end  diselplinB 
was  reduced  to  a  syetom  of  clencBl  power  ;  and  its  worship  was  pollutod  with 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  heathen. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST. 

Hulory  af  Lileralure. 
The  invasion  of  the  South  of  Europe  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  the 
gteat  evem  which  sei^tes  ancient  and  modern  times,  jnterrnpted  the  down, 
ward  course  of  Greek  and  Roman  cmlisalion.  In  the  East,  the  Byzantine 
emperors  still  protected  their  deoUning  literature;  in  the  West,  its  few  relies 
were  received  and  fostered  m  the  bosom  of  the  church.  It  is  this  decline  and 
ruin  ol  learning  which  composes  the  entire  Uterary  history  of  the  fifth  and  three 

school  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  learning,  by  preserving  and  ex- 
plaining  the  maBlerpieces  of  ancient  hterature,  and  by  endeavouring  to  reeoncilfi 
ibe  various  systems  of  philosophy.  Alexandria,  situated  at  a  point  where 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  unite,  became  the  focus  of  all  doctrines,  and  its 
academy  the  mental  emporium  of  the  world.  Ammonius  Sacoae,  orieinallv  a 
porter,  »bonl  m,  founded  the  Eclectic  school  of  the  New  Plaionisis,  which 
united  the  different  systerna  of  the  Socratic  school,  in  order  to  ally  them  with 
the  fkntaatic  mysteries  of  the  East,— a  bold  endeavour  to  terminate  the  disputes 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Plotinns  of  Lycopolis,  d.  270,  Jamblichus  ofChal- 
CIS,  and  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  about  300,  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  reformed 
school ;  and  as  they  announced  their  design  of  propping  up  the  falling  altars  of 
poh-theiam,  ihey  naturally  became  the  anlBgonisiB  of  the  Christian  fathers. 

When  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in  Rome,  as  well  as  thai  of  Aleiandrio,  was 
shut  up  by  order  of  Conslantme  in  324.  secret  sodeiies  were  formed  through, 
out^he  provinces,  and,  until  353,  flourished  principally  in  Asia  Muior.     Ifire 
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KEsconiiiiued  the  "  celden  chain  of  Platoni 


gelden  ch 
Aia.  and 


of  whkh  Maximusof  EpnesuB, 
opened, 


ChrVEnnihus  of  Lydis,  and  Eusebius  of  MynduB,   were  tlie  brighli 

Coder  the  pmronage  of  Jolian.  361,  the  school  of  Aleiandris 

and  a  new  one  founded  al  Athens.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  1  neon,  nuea  witn 
honour  tho  chair  of  Ammonias  and  Plotinue;  but  when  she  hnd  fiillen  a  victim 
lo  a  fiirioua  mob.  415.  and  the  pagan  school  of  Alesandria  had  perished  with 
her,  Athens  became  the  centre  oflhis  new  philosophy. 
_  ProcluB,  who  succeeded  Syritmas  in  450,  waa  a  man  of  varied  learning.  In 
bis  teaching  he  united  the  ideas  of  Plalo  with  the  forms  of  Aristotle;  but  the 
necessity  of  adapting  his  opinions  to  the  popular  taste  compelled  him  to  blend 
his  philosophy  with  orienlal  mylhs,  orphic  revelaliouB,  supposed  oracles,  and 
mystic  tevenes.  The  school  lingered  a  short  time  after  (its  decease,  until  it 
was  closed  by  an  edicc  of  Jnslmian  I.  in  529.  The  Neo-Platrinisls  were 
tolerated,  but  iheir  sect  became  eitinct  with  the  pagai.  r«ligion.    They  wen 


11.  Sacbed  LiTEBATORE. — The  nscesMly  of  defending  the  Christian  religion 


_. .le  celebrated 

nntil  the  Stoic  PanlBBnus,  a  converted  pagan,  ascended  the  professorial  chair, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  His  auccessor  Clement  endeavoured  tu 
systematize  religion  ;  maintaining,  thai  as  God  had  diasemmated  the  elements 
of  truth  among  the  different  philoaophlc  sects,  it  was  a  Chrialian'a  duly  to  unite 
(hese  scatter^  fragments,  and  thus  strengthen  piety  by  banishing  falsehcod. 
The  genius  and  e.'ilensive  learning  of  Origen,  d.  354.  were  employed  in  defence 
of  ihis  system  ;  but  he  defiled  the  purity  of  the  ftilh  he  meant  to  defend,  and 
introduced  a  dangerous  method,  whence  afterwards  arose  that  philosophical 
theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Scholastic,  played  so  great  a  part  in  tho 
middle  ages. 

Justin  Martyr,  d.  1G6.  and  TeMulIian,  d.  330,  rank  as  the  chief  defenders  of 
Christianity.  They  published,  the  one  in  Grecti  and  the  other  in  Latin,  elo. 
quenl  and  bold  Apologies  for  the  new  reli^n.  St.  Irenieua  led  the  church 
back  from  the  doctrines  of  literal  and  occult  meaninga,  contending  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripturea  should  always  be  conformable  to  tradition. 
The  Old  Testament  had  been  early  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and 
from  the  second  century  we  read  of  versions  in  Sviac,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Latin,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 

From  the  third  century  we  meet  with  works  specially  conaecraled  lo  the 
■n  of  the  Christian  doctrinca.  The  earliest  of  these  is  by  St.  Gregory 
urgns,  bishop  of  Neo-Ctesarea,  who  lived  till  268.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  followed  him  in  the  neit  century.  While  they  eipWned  and 
defended  the  faith  against  the  attacks  of  heretics,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
it  useful  by  founding  on  it  a  system  of  evangelical  morality.  Terlullian,  and 
after  him  the  learned  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  250,  lirst  wrote  on  the  corinciion 
of  morals  with  the  reli^on  of  our  Saviour.  The  fourth  century — from  Con- 
Elantma  to  Theodosiua— is  the  Golden  Age  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  Atha- 
nasius,  d.  371,  Chrysostom,  d.  407,  Ambrose,  li.  398,  and  Augnstin,  d.  430, 
preached  the  purest  morality  in  the  most  eloquent  language.  Their  genius 
alone  rose  superior  to  the  fell  of  the  empire,  and  they  were  the  architects  of 
thai  great  religious  edifice  wluch  was  founded  upon  its  ruins. 

Greek  Falhtri. — The  name  of  Fathers  of  the  Church  haa  been  given  to  those 
authors  who,  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
defence  and  expoMtion  of  the  ialh.  The  East  and  the  West  alike  product^d 
men  of  genius  who,  uniting  extensive  learning  to  piety  and  courage,  added  new 
glory  lo  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  they  im^ned  iheineelvea 
performing  the  simple  duties  of  Chriaiians  and  ministers  oflhe  divine  wori 
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The  plronnoe  of  Constanline,  the  first  Chrialian  emperor,  was  less  efllcacionii 
in  behalf  of  his  failh  than  the  EBlenis  and  indelati^ble  aeiivity  oS  Alhanasiua, 
who  destroyed  the  heTesy  of  Ariua  at  llie  council  of  Nice.  In  the  bishop's 
chair,  as  well  as  in  exile, lie  was  ever  a  laaloiis  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trina  and  of  religious  unity.  Eueebiua,  d.  340,  the  father  of  eecIesitiBlical  his- 
tory, allhongh  i>ot  strictly  orihodo-i,  was  serviceable  to  religion  by  his  Prepara- 
liaa  and  Evangelital  Demonatraliort.  His  great  work,  describing  the  propaga- 
tion ol  Christianity,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  diurch,  llio  struggles  of  ils  teachers, 
and  the  miracles  of  its  martyrs,  was  translated  into  Laim  by  Rufinus,  the 
adversary  of  Jerome.  Basil  was  called  from  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais  to  fill 
llie  episcopal  chair  at  Ctesarea,  350.  Theological  disputes  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  his  homilies  are  moral  treatises,  in  which  the  tenderest  sensi- 
bility is  conveyed  in  a  style  sparkling  with  images  and  rich  in  allegory.  His 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyasa.  by  his  pfiilosophy  and  his  energy  against  hereiita 
and  schismatics,  obtained  from  his  contemporaries  the  title  oi  Paler  Falram. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  possessed  a  more  elevated  genius  and  more  briltiani 
elo(|Ucnce.  When  haired,  exciteti  b^  his  censures  and  by  a  domineering  spirit, 
which  he  coukl  not  repress,  had  ratsed  powerful  enemies  against  him,  he  re. 
signed  his  see  without  regret,  but  not  without  pain,  and  the  fiirewell  of  the 
bishop  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  orator.  Chrysostom  of  Antioch,  d.  107,  by 
his  clear  and  easy  eloquence,  by  his  rich  and  bold  imagery,  by  his  power  oi 
reasoning  joined  to  erandeur  of  ideas  and  tenderness  of  setilimetit,  may  bo  com 
pared  with  Demostlienes  or  Cicero.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  orators  of  that 
primitive  period.  Theophilns,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  intolerance  was 
BO  fetal  to  the  arts  and  phdoaophy,  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  Syne- 
sius  of  Ptolemais,  afterwards  bishop  of  nis  native  cii^,  430.  1'he  latter  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse  the  great  truths  of  Christtanity,  and  the  beauties  of 
religious  morals.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  il,  386,  the  most  skilful  teacher  of  his 
age  ;  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  who  combated  the  sectarians  with  more  zeal  than 
learning :  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  d.  444,  the  first  doctor  of  the  East,  with  many 
others,  shed  honour  on  the  age  of  the  Theodosian  emperors.  John  of  Damas- 
cus, d,  750,  who  was  the  last  in  those  parts,  monopolized  all  the  literary  glory 
of  the  eighth  century.  By  his  apphcalion  of  the  peripatetic  forms  of  demon- 
stration to  the  Christian  doctrines,  ho  became  the  founder  of  the  Scholastic 
philosophy. 

Latin  Fathers. — Arnobius,andLactantius,  "  the  Christian  Cicero,"  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Conalantine  ;  Iha  one  feebly  defended  his  religion  agaitist  the 
Pagans,  the  other  acquired  just  renown  by  his  Divine  InstitMiam. — Hilary  of 
Poniers  was  the  champion  of  Alhanasins  in  Gaul.  Daring  his  Phrygian  exile, 
into  which  he  was  driven  by  ati  Ariati  prince,  he  published  his  twelve  books 
Ob  the  Tnniij,  iu  which  he  combats  al!  the  heresiesrelaling  to  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.— Ambrose,  d.  398,  was  prtetor  of  Milan,  when  the  uni- 
versal  acclamation  raised  him  to  the  bishopric.  He  defended  with  inflexible 
courage  the  privilege  of  CathoHc  worship  against  the  Ariane,  who  were  pro- 
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of  Ptiacilian.  He  taught  the  chains,  of  whose  use  the  Latin  church  had  till 
then  been  ignorant ;  bat  the  majestic  hymn,  Te  Beam,  which  bears  his  name, 
is  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  sisth  century. — Jerome,  d.  430,  opened  at  Rome 
the  first  asylum  frr  misery  atid  infirmity  ;  bat  his  virtues  were  no  protection 
against  calumny.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem  he  undertook  the  translaiion  of 
the  HoW  Scriptures,  a  task  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  ftrofound 


of  the  Desert. — Augusiin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  430,  succesMVely  profess..  _, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan,  was  rescued  from  his  errors  by  St.  Ambrose.  He 
raised  himself  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Latin  Fathers  by  his  Citv  of  God, 
an  JDimense  repertory  of  profane  and  theological  erudition,  in  which  the  aultor, 
ftc  having  in  some  measure  crushed  paganism  fragment  by  fragment,  applies 
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'jmseli  to  re-eslablish  by  invincible  proofs  ihe  trutli  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  411,  he  defended  the  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  Divine  Grace,  against 
Pelagius. — At  the  court  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Dionysius  the 
Little,  A.  536,  created  a  new  sciencs  of  Chronology.  He  introduced  the  com- 
putation of  time  from  the  Incarnation,  a  mode  which  was  slowly  adopted  by 
the  whole  ChriElian  world.  He  also,  by  the  publication  of  a  cods  of  Cononi, 
laid  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  jutisjjiudence.  His  book  of  Ponlitical 
DecretaLs,  or  letters,  was  disfigured  by  the  impostures  of  the  forser  Isidore  of 
Seville,  636.  The  authentic  decretals  do  not  commence  before  the  ponlificnte 
of  Siricius,  388. — The  age  to  vrfiich  Boelhius  and  CaBsiodorua  belong  was 
worthily  brought  to  a  close  by  Pope  Gregory,  i.  604,  and  Bishop  Fortunatus 

III.  Profane  Leaenikg  m  the  West.— The  ruin  of  learning  in  the  Western 
Empire  was  more  rapid  and  entire  (ban  in  the  Eastern,  for  ihe  complete  deso- 
lation of  the  former  by  barbarians  destroyed  both  its  language  and  Ulerature. 
During  the  Theodosien  period,  while  the  poetic  riches  of  tiie  East  consisted  in 
miserable  epigrams  or  inscriplione,  the  West  produced  Ausonius,  3B0,  Fru- 
dentius,  4D0,  Sidonius  Apoltmaris,  d.  46S,  and  others,  none  of  whom  waa 
devoid  of  talent. — Claudian,  395,  was  the  last  bard  of  paganism,  superior  to  all 
who  had  preceded  him  for  two  centuries,  and  equalled  by  none  who  came  after 
him. — Pnscian  the  grammarian,  380,  translated  or  composed,  at  Constantino- 
ple, three  didactic  poems, — on  Geography,  on  Weights  and  Measnres,  and  on 
Astronoiny. —  Fortunatus  was  the  poet  laureate  of  the  different  Merovingian 
courts.  Eleven  works  of  miscellanies  and  a  translation  in  hexameter  verse  of 
Ihe  Life  of  St.  Martin,  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
versifiers  of  his  day. 

ffij(Drt(.— AmmianHs  Marcellinus,  370,  waa  for  superior  to  the  inflated  com- 
,__  _,.u_  . t,: 1 .u.  , £„  i„  ,i,g  ^gg,  deserving 


pii. 


Histor;,  and  was  the  last  at 

of  historian.    The  chroniclers  who  comt _  ...^     

of  this  period  who  merit  special  attention. — Gildas,  a  fugitive  monk  who  sought 
refuge  m  the  wilds  of  Armorica,  wrote  in  a  moumiiit  strain,  in  which  truth  and 
fiction  are  almost  inextricably  confused,  the  particulars  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
: !__       ,....L._  T>. ;.■.!.  — ^n)(^  [[ja  veiterAU  Be de,  d.  735,  composed  the 


PAtTosopijr.— The  .ast  and  greatest  philosopher  of  Latin  antiquity  viras  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Athenian  Phitonic  aehool,  Boelhius,  i.  536.  He  translated  (he 
AritJmelu:  of  Nicomachus,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid,  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle, 
and  various  treatises  by  Archimedes  and  Plato.  His  great  work,  the  Cotisohi- 
tioa  of  Philosophy,  was  the  production  of  his  captivity ;  it  is  a  dialogue  com- 
posed of  mingled  prose  and  verse. 

PhiMogy. — While  learning  betame  more  and  more  neglected,  there  were 
found  a  few  men  who  devoted  their  lime  and  abilities  to  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquhy,  to  the  explanation  of  its  masterpieces,  and  to  ihe  teach- 
ing of  a  language  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  idiom.  The  Selur- 
nalia  of  Maciobius.  395,  in  the  style  of  the  Attic  Nights  of  GelUus,  is  a  valu- 
able work,  although  written  without  method  or  taste.  He  compiled  a  com- 
mentary of  great  value  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio. — Servius,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  commentators  on  Virgil,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. — 
Cassiodorus  wrote  on  Orthography,  and  has  left  a  treatise  on  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts. — The  most  complete  grammar  of  antiquity  is  the  Eight  Parts  ofSpetch 
by  Priscian  of  Ctesarea,  500. 

IV.  Profske  LEiBKiKO  in  the  East. 

Poetry, — Nonnus  of  Panopolis,  400,  the  restorer  of  hexameter  verse,  com- 
posed an  epic  poem,  the  Dtonysiacs,  on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus. — Quintus  of 
Smyrna,  sumamed  Calaber,  from  the  MS.  found  in  Calabria,  wrote  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  Iliad,  bringing  it  down  lo  the  taking  of  Troy. — The  epigram 
alone  was  cultivated  with  success  during  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Herachus. 

BoTOance. — At  the  end  of  the  iburth  century,  fictions  similar  to  our  modern 
a,  a  kind  of  writmg  unknown  to  classical  antiquity,  and  destined 
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'o  become,  in  ihe  middle  nges  and  in  modern  lime?,  ihe  living  pioiure  of 
manners  ol  (he  day.  The  GoMen  An  of  Apuleiua— the  epilhet  is  detivedfr 
!he  elegance  of  iis  slyle— was  a  sucoeesful  atlempl  among  ihe  Laiins.  In  3 
Heliodorus  of  Emesa  composed  the  hislory  of  Tkeagenes  and  CharkUa,  far 
Bupetior  to  all  eontemporary  works,  eicept  the  Lanes  of  Daphnis  and  Cldoe. ' 
LonguB,  Ihe  forerunner  of  Pom/  and  Virginia.  Achilles  Tatius,  300,  wrote 
the  Zona  of  CUtophon  and  Leaeippe. 

History.— The  vast  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians  contains  few  works 
meriting  onr  esteem.     Zoaimiis,  430,  in  his  prejudiced  History  of  the  Cssar- 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire.— Procopius 
Ciesarca,  5.^5,  wrote  a  hislory  of  his  own  times  in  a  manner  at  ouce  clear  ai 
precise  ;  but  his  elegance  of  style  did  not  preclude  bad  taste. 

Geographii.—AB  the  Byaantines  added  nothing  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancien 
BO  they  rarely  explained  them,  Slephanus,  500,  wrote  a  kind  of  Geogtaphii 
Dictionary,  which  has  not  come  down  to  tis. 

Fhilelogy. — The  Greek  language  which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  decay,  did 
not  produce  many  grammarians.  The  GrajBrnar  of  DionysiuB  of  Thrace  was 
the  class-book  of^the  teachers.  At  Alesandria,  Hesychins  published  his  Glot- 
lorj  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  StobiBUS  is  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  cKlraots,  compiled  for  the  education  of  hia  son,  and  selected  from  more  than 
500  writers.  A  few  commentaries  were  written  upon  the  Latin  laws  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  the  name  of  Tribonian,  545,  occurs  among  the  names  of  the  juris- 
prudeniialisls. 

JlfaMemafw.,— The  Bxact  sciences  were  cultivated  by  the  PlatonislB.  All 
our  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  acquu^menla  of  antiquity  is  due  to  the 
school  of  Alesandria.  Hypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  Theon,  applied  the 
•igorous  method  of  geometry  lo  speculative  knowledge.  Diophantus  first 
(aught  the  calculation  of  indeterminate  quandties,  and  thus  created  Algcbri 
Proclus  wrote  on  astronomy  and  the  sphere,  and  composed  a  commentarv  o 
Euchd  and  Ptolemy. 
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PART  SECOND. 
THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGES. 


E  ERi  OF  TH« 


The  Roman  emprre  had  recovered  under  Theodosiim  ils  unity  and 
gnwlness;  but  after  the  death  of  tliis  prince  it  began  lo  decline,  and 
finally  disappeared  in  tho  fall  of  the  capita]  of  Italy.  This  crisis  was 
brought  on  as  much  by  accidental  circumstances,  as  by  the  concurrence 
and  reciprocal  action  of  permanent  causes.  The  despotism  of  the 
emperors,  a  natural  consequence  of  political  anarchy  and  military  power, 
preserved  the  characters  of  its  twofold  origin,  namely,  corraption  and 
violence.  The  Antonines  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  restore  national 
and  political  virtue ;  the  populace  having  descended  to  the  lowest  deoree 
of  abasement,  while  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  Used  an  indelible 
Blain  on  the  higher  ranks.  Chnstianify  could  alone  arrest  die  almost 
general  licentiousness  j  but  the  designs  of  Providence  still  exposed  it 
to  fiery  trials,  and  its  day  of  triumph  had  not  yet  arrived.  Diocletian, 
by  his  divisions  of  the  sovereignty,  and  Constantine,  by  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  prepared  the  way  for  the  two 
separate  monarchies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  opened  the  road  into 
Italy  for  the  barbarians.  The  appearance  of  the  Huns  in  the  north  of 
Europe  drove  the  savawc  tribes  of  Germany  across  the  Roman  frontiers. 
These  warlike  nations  braved  the  power  of  the  emperors  under  the  walls 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople;  imposed  on  them  burdensome  tributes  j 
entered  in  whole  tribes  into  the  legions ;  and  finally  dismembering  half 
of  the  empire,  broke  up  the  whole  social  state  witli  its  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion, to  establiEh  on  its  ruins  the  foundations  of  the  existing  political 

Of  the  ten  centuries  embraced  in  that  period  of  history  entitled  the 
Middle  Ages,  five  were  occupied  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  vari- 
ous barbarians,  who  were  partially  checked  by  the  strong  hand  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  sixth  age,  ^at  is,  about  a.  n.  1000,  repose  and 
silence  pervaded  all  Europe  (  the  decay  of  literature  and  civilisation 
extendecl  gradually;  while  institutions,  laws,  customs,  and  languages, 
began  to  assume  their  local  peculiarities.  Amidst  flie  minute  territorial 
divisions  that  took  place,  there  was  still  found  one  bond  of  unity  in  the 
church,  wliose  members  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  remotest 
districts,  all  preaching  the  same  doctrines,  animating  with  the  sams 
spirit  the  almost  innumerable  societies  throughout  which  they  were 
scattered,  and  combining  all  nations  in  one  common  and  holy  enterprise. 
15  *  .mi 
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h  was  during  the  crusades  that  the  representatives  of  every  state  in 
tnrope,  assembling  round  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  recoenised  each 
other  as  brethren.  After  the  Holy  Wars  the  greater  communities  began 
to  be  remodelled,  as  their  respective  sovereigns  Issued  vicarious  from 
their  contention  with  feodalisra.  Then  began  the  rancorous  struggle 
between  France  and  England,  the  rise  of  the  SpanUh  monarchies,  Uie 
destraction  of  the  imperial  auUioritj  in  Germany,  the  brief  splendour 
and  fail  of  the  Italian  republics,  the  revolutions  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
(tcandmavian  states,  and  finally,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a  d  1453 
which,  by  driving  the  learned  Greeks  into  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe, 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  Reformation. 


SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Gkeek  EMPiBE.-5a7,  Jualinian.— 533,  Nika.-557,  Earthquake  in  Sjria.-565, 

PEESiA.-5ae,  First  War. -531,  Nu6hirvEn.-532,  Perpewal  Treaty. -540, 

Second  War.— 590,  Varanes  (Bahram).— 591,  Choeroea  II 
lTAtY,-493,  ThoodQrio.-552,  End  of  Golhic  EmpirB.-5e9,'Lombard8.-584, 

Autharia. 
Feance.— 511,  ClovU  i— Salic  Law.— 558,  Clotaite  I. 
Spiiff.— 507,  Viaigoths  cnler  Sp^n. 

Britaih.— 513,  King  Arthur  rf.-586.  Heptarchy. -59G,  Saxoua  converted 
The  CHOROH.-514,  ReHgioua  War  m  ConBtantinople.-519,  Jewish  Perseou- 

tion.— 57a,  Pelagius  the  infallible.~590,  Gregory  I. 
LiTEHATDHE.— 580,  Latin  ceases  to  be  apoken.—Siobseus ;  Agaibias;  Caaaio- 

dorus;  BtEthiua;  Priacian  ;  Journandes;  Gregory  of  Tours. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 
BEL1SARID3.— The  Eastern  Roman,  or,  as  it  was  afterwanls  called, 
the  Greek  Empire,  began  to  recover  from  its  lethargy,  and  to  extend  its 
conquests  under  the  celebrated  Justinian  I.,  in  637.  Belisarius  a 
Thracian  peasant,  the  Africanus  of  new  Rome,  after  passing  tlirongh 
Uie  vanous  grades  of  military  service,  was  appointed  general  of  the 
East,  where  Oabades  had  attacked  the  imperial  workmen  employed 
in  building  a  frontier  fortress.  The  defeated  Persians  next  menaced 
Annenia  and  Syria,  when  the  fortune  of  Belisarius  again  prevailed. 
Ihe  sudden  death  of  the  Persian  monarch  and  the  succession  of 
Uiosroes,  whose  throne  was  in  danger  from  a  disinherited  brother, 
changed  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  war  was 
suspended  by  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amily  in  533,  only  to  break  out  again 
eight  years  after,  witli  results  equally  indecisive.  Justinian,  having, 
lormed  the  design  of  reconquering  the  Roman  provinces  which  had  fallen 
mlo  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  turned  his  views  first  on  Africa,  and 
aelisariQs  was  mlrusled  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition. 
I  he  Vandals,  taken  by  surprise,  vainly  strove  to  make  head  against  hia 
vigour  and  activity.  Carthage  surrendered  without  a  blow ;  and  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  was  subdued,  Geli- 
mer,  tlie  vanquished  sovereign,  gracing  the  captor's  t^'umph,  534.     The 
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J   --Gxt  scene  of  his  glory.     After  reducing 

bieily,  Belisarius  landed  without  resistance  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  1  emnsuia.  Naples  eKperienced  all  the  horrors  of  war;  and  Rome 
was  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  sixty  years  without  ablow,536.  The  victor 
was  in  his  turn  shut  ofi  in  rtie  imperial  city  by  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
under  King  Vitiges;  who,  although  defeated  in  various  bloody  skir- 
raishes,  obstinately  persevered  in  the  blockade,  until  forced  to  reUre 
before  the  advancing  succoars  headed  by  Antonina,  the  warlike  consort 
cf  the  Byaanline  general,  538.  His  victorious  career  was  cheektd  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  court ;  he  was  recalled,  and  owed  his  safetv  to  tlie 
services  of  his  wife. 

His  second  command  in  Italy,  544,  was  not  equally  successful  with 
the  first.  He  failed  in  throwing  troops  and  provisions  into  Rome,  then 
closely  pressed  by  Totila,  and  which  suffered  the  horrors  of  war  lo  such 
an  extent  that  a  parent  flung  himself  despairing  into  the  Tiber  in  the 

Eresence  of  his  five  children.  Treachery  at  last  opened  the  gates  lo 
im,  546,  when  but  for  the  firm  remonstrances  of  Belisarius,  the  savage 
conqueror  would  have  changed  llie  city  into  a  pasturage  for  cattle.  By 
a  daring  act  of  valour  he  recovered  the  capital  witti  only  1000  horse, 
and  thnce  repulsed  the  Goths  in  tlieir  endeavours  lo  retake  it.  After 
several  Fabian  campaigns  he  waa  recalled,  548 ;  nor  were  his  services 
again_  required  till  Constantinople  was  threatened  by  the  Bulgarians, 
who,  in  alliance  with  the  Southern  Sclavonian  tribes,  had  crossed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  led  by  the  ferocious  Zeberkhan,  Forfy  years  of 
military  service  could  not  shelter  Belisarius  from  false  accusations  of 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor;  and  his  patriotism  and  devotion  were 
ill  requited  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  eight  months  before  his 
death.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  envious  master  before  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  SUS.* 

Consult:  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Belisarius, 
Naeses. — This  rival  of  Ihe  feme  of  Belisarius  had  been  educated 
amongthe  females  of  the  palace;  but  his  talents  becoming  known,  he 
was  made  Ihe  colleague  of  that  general,  on  whose  death  he  was  appointed 
to  tlie  sole  command  of  the  Gothic  war.  He  hastened  lo  meet  Totila, 
and  after  an  ineffeHual  conference,  the  Iwo  armies  engaged  at  Taginre, 
new  Rome,  553.  The  ardour  of  the  barbarians  was  overcome  by  the 
decision  and  calmness  of  Narses ;  they  fled,  leaving  llieir  general  with 
6000  of  his  soldiers  on  the  field.  The  victor  had  the  honour  of  again 
sending  the  keys  of  Rome  to  Constant! nojile,  which  had  been  five  times 
taken  and  recovered  in  one  reign.  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  chamber- 
lain after  the  conquest  of  the  Franks  and  Allemanni,  was  the  last  which 
the  imperial  cily  was  to  witness,  554.  His  provincial  government 
lasted  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Justin  11.,  in  compliance 
vith  the  demand  of  the  senate,  to  which  body  he  had  become  odious  on 
iccount  of  his  cupidity,  568. 
FAcrmNS  OF  the  Cmcus. — The  peaceful  compelitions  of  the  circus. 
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an  amusement  and  eseitement  to  the  ancient  Romans,  liegeneraled  inlo 
a  mere  factioas  eshibition  under  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus! 
and  tlie  bloody  contests  in  their  Btreets  were  renewed  with  increased 
vigour  in  the  Byaantine  capital.  In  501,  the  greens  treacherously  mas- 
sacred 3000  of  their  blue*  adversaries ;  and  their  dissensions  were  so 
violent  over  the  whole  country,  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Neither  churches  nor  private  houses  were  free  from  their  depredations; 
many  victims  perished  nightly  beneath  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and 
the  bonds  of  society  and  virtue  were  universally  relaxed.  A  sedition 
bearing  the  name  of  Mka,  was  with  difficulty  suppressed,  after  a  live 
days'  struggle  that  nearly  involved  ttie  city  in  conflagration,  and  cost  the 
lives  of  more  than  30,000  individuals. 

To  the  evils  of  war,  which  under  Justinian  afflicted  neariy  every  pro- 
vince, were  added  still  greater  calamities.  Earthquakes  in  526  and  657 
occasioned  dreadful  havoc  throughout  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Syria.  The  plague  devastated  Europe  and  Asia  i  Constantinople  lost 
more  than  400,000  inhabitants;  entire  countries  were  depopulated,  and 
left  without  culture ;  while  famine  was  added  to  the  severe  scourges  of 
war  and  contagion.  The  humanraee  was  thus  considerably  diminished. 
The  empire,  exhausted  of  men  and  of  wealth,  could  not  furnish  Justinian, 
in  his  latter  years,  with  more  than  140,000  soldiers  instead  of  640,000. 
A  new  branch  of  industry  commenced  in  this  reign.  Silk,  which  was 
in  general  use  throughout  the  civilized  world,  baa  become  exorbitantly 
dear,  when  two  Persian  monks  succeeded  in  conveying  from  China  to 
Europe  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  had  concealed  in 
tiieir  hollow  walking  sticks.  These  they  brought  to  Jastiniao  who  suc- 
cessfully established  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  luxury  in  his 
southern  provinces. 

Justinian  Cons.— Justinian  affected  the  title  of  a  lover  of  rhe  arts,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  wilh  aboul  twenty-five  others,  decorated  in  a  costly 
manner  wilh  marble  and  gold,  were  bulk  in  his  reign ;  but  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  law,  carried  on  by  his  orders,  and  under  the  Buperintendence  of  the 
quiestor  Triboiiian,  ia  hia  noblest  monument.  The  Romanemperora  at  various 
periods  published  their  edicts  and  their  rescripts ;  which  huge  mass  of  conflicting 
dociaions  was  first  arranged  by  the  Gtegnrtan  and  Herniogenian  Codes,  and 
both  united  in  that  of  the  younger  Theodosiua,  433.  Fourteen  months  only 
were  occupied  by  Tribonian  and  hJa  nine  Bssociaies  in  reducing  the  many  thou- 
sands of  volumes  gradually  accumulated  during  ten  centuries  into  the  twelve 
books  or  tables  forming  the  Jcstimisn  Code,  539.  The  FinoEcrs  or  Dtgest, 
an  employment  of  three  more  years,  conltiined  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  533. 
It  was  a  compilation  in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian.  and  Theo- 
dosian  Codes,  as  well  as  of  two  thousand  treatises  on  jurisprudence.  The 
Institutes,  formins  a  short  elemeniory  treatise  on  Roman  law,  divided  into 
four  parts,  were  published  about  the  same  time ;  these,  with  the  Novels,  a 
kind  of  Bupplenienl,  constitute  the  whole  body  of  Roman  legislation. 

Justinian  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  the  perils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession were  avoided  by  the  promptness  with  which  his  nephew  Jugtir. 
II.  assumed  the  purple,  5fi5.     He  revived  the  titie  of  consul  in  his  own 

ferson,  liquidated  the  debts  of  his  predecessor,  and  gave  sipis  of  a 
enevolent  administration;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  chamberlain  Narses 
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left  both  the  Eastern  and  Weslem  empires  exposed  to  the  restless  bar- 
bariars.  About  the  same  period  the  Avars  and  Turks  sent  ambassadors 
10  Constantinople  :  the  alliance  |irapflsed  by  the  first  he  haughtily 
refused,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  Turkish  khan  against  the  Persians. 
B;  their  friendship  with  (his  chief,  the  mighty  Disabul,  "  sovereign  of 
the  seven  climates  of  Ihe  earth,"  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  trade 
throughout  all  Central  Asia.  The  progress  of  Chosroes  was  not,  haw- 
ever,  arrested  in  Syria ;  and  at  the  same  time  Africa  was  ravaged,  while 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  Justin's 
intentions,  his  reign  was  miserable  and  unfortunate,  not  so  much  from 
his  vices  as  from  a  physical  debility  which  confined  him  to  the  pab.ce, 
and  rendered  him  a  stranger  to  the  wishes  and  complaints  of  his  people. 
In  574,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  associate  Tibenus  with  him  in  tlie 
empire,  and  after  four  years  of  neaceful  obscurity  he  expired. 

His  successor  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  station,  and  in  him  Con- 
stantinople saw  another  Trajan.  While  he  was  engaged  in  repelling 
Ihe  Avars  in  Dacia,  his  generals  gained  over  the  Persians  the  victories 
of  Melitene  and  Constanline.  Maurice  was  rewarded  with  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  Tiberius,  and  shortly  after  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
fathec-in-law,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  selected  him  as  worthiest  of  its 
honours  and  duties,  532.  Maurice,  less  fortunate  as  emperor  than  as 
general,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  Persian  conquests  The  satrap 
Varanes  (Bahram),  after  having  conquered  the  Turks,  was  penetrating 
into  Asia  Minor,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Grecian  troops.  Being 
disgraced  in  consequence,  he  revolted  against  his  sovereign,  Chosroes 
II.,  whom  he  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  empire. 
Maurice  restored  his  enemy,  and  obtained  by  treaty  the  r 
Varanes'  conquests,  591.  He  next  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 
Avars,  whom  Priscus  defeated  in  five  hatties ;  the  victorious  army,  how- 
ever, revolted,  and  proclaimed  the  centurion  Phocas,  while  a  faction 
drove  Maurice  from  his  capital,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  usurper,  603. 

PERSIA. 
This  empire  had  been  at  peace  nearly  a  century  under  the  Sassanlan 
monarchs,  whose  domination  had  succeded,  in  336,  that  of  the  Parthian 
or  Arsacidan.  The  vicinity  of  the  Nepbthatile  Huns  settled  on  the  Oxus, 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  great  kings,  and  the  necessity  of 
checking  their  incursions  turned  most  of  their  forces  in  this  direction. 
This  people  had  assisted  Cabades  in  the  recovery  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  not  having  the  means  of 
recompensing  their  services  according  to  promise,  he  applied  to  the 
Emperor  AnaAlasins  for  pecuniary  aid.  'oie  request  was  insultingly 
refused,  upon  which  war  immediately  broke  out,  and  the  Persians  re- 
duced both  Armenia  and  Colchis,  The  peace  which  followed  was 
interrupted  hy  the  proceedings  of  Justin  I.,  who  had  accepted  the 
submission  of  the  Lazi,  a  people  tributary  to  Pe-flia,  Cabades  was 
succeeded  by  Chosroes  Nushirvan  in  531.  This  great  prince,  who 
tranquillized  his  country,  which  had  heen  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  fanati- 
cism, received  from  his  suhjects  the  name  of  the  Just,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  administered  the  laws.  Ke  encouraged 
agriculture,  was  a  patron  of  letters,  founded  a  school  of  medicine  <ieai 
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Susa.and  directed  the  annals  of  the  monarchy  to  be  drawn  op.  He  sent 
a  learned  physician,  named  Bidpai,  into  India,  who  brought  back  with 
him  the  fables  still  current  as  those  of  Pilpay,  and  the  game  of  chess. 
Nushirvan  attracted  tohiscourt  several  of  the  philosophers  of  the  West. 
The  news  of  Justinian's  victories,  and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence 
by  which  that  prince  was  exciting  the  barbarians  of  the  Oius  to  invade 
Persia,  induced  Chosroes  to  take  up  arms,  which  he  carried  successfully 
to  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  city  near  Clesi- 
phon,  in  which  the  Syrian  captives  beheld  ^e  very  image  of  one  of 
th«ir  own  towns;  baths,  a  circus,  and  a  body  of  musicians  and 
charioteers,  were  added  to  complete  its  resemblance  to  a  Grecian  city. 
Chostoes  transmitted  his  power  to  his  son  Hormisdas  (Horrauz)  579, 
whose  violent  passions  soon  brought  the  ernpire  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
After  a  few  years'  reign,  the  tyrant  had,  the  eiirontery  to  boast  of  having 
tortured  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  victims.  His  govern- 
ment was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  several  provinces,  when  the  Turks 
offered  their  perfidious  aid.  But  a  hero  appeared  to  save  the  falling 
monarchy.  Varanes,  (Bahrain^,  having  collected  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  ocoupi^  a  defile  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  crushed  the 
Turks.  He  nest  marched  against  the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  Araxes,  but  was  ruined  by  bis  own  confidence  and 
generosity.  Hormisdas,  jealousof  his  first  successes,  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  him,  and  sent  a  distaff  with  a  woman's  dress.  The 
soldiers  felt  not  less  indignation  at  this  insult  than  their  general,  and 
openly  revolted.  Bindoes,  of  the  Sassanian  family,  was  brought  from 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the  lyrant's  order,  and 
putting  the  monarch  in  chains  with  his  own  hands,  surrendered  him  lo 
public  judgment — a  mode  of  preceding  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
East.  His  subjects  unanimously  condemned  him ;  his  eyes  were  burnt 
out  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  his  second  son,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
offered  to  abdicate,  was  torn  in  pieces.  Chosroes  H.  (Khosru  Purveei), 
the  eldest  prince,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  590,  and  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  condition  of  his  father.  Hormisdas  was  removed  from  his 
prison,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  bowstring  of  the  impla- 
cable Bindoes.  With  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  Chosroes,  who 
liad  fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  restored  to  his  tiirone,  and  Varanes 
compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks,  when  sorrow  and  vexation 
hastened  his  death.  Public  rejoicings  and  executions  marked  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  who  punished  Bindoes,  the  assassin 
of  his  father.  The  Grecian  emperor,  was  repaid  by  the  cession  of 
Martyropolis,  Daria,  and  all  Persarmenia.  The  Christians  hoped  that 
their  religion  would  gain  by  this  change ;  but  Chosroes  remained  faithful 
to  the  worship  of  the  magi. 

ITALY. 

TeEonoBic. — This  monarch,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  been  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. Having  formally  received  the  government  of  Ita'f  from 
Zeno,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  Gothic  army,  in  489,  and  defeated 
Odoacer  near  the  ruins  of  Aqulleia.  He  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
attacking  Ravenna,  to  which  the  latter  had  fled  with  20,000  men;  and 
after  a  siege  of  almost  three  years,  became  King  of  Italy  on  the  assassi- 
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nation  of  his  unfortunate  rival,  493.  Following  the  exanipie  of  the  .atler 
Ctesars,  he  abode  at  Ravenna,  and  had  his  claim  to  the  regal  title 
formally  recognised  by  Ihe  empetor.  Little  is  known  of  the  reign  of 
Tbeodoric,  but  that  he  preserved  Internal  tranquillity,  and  was  also 
honoured  by  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  Without  quitting  Italy,  he 
added  to  his  kingdom  lUyria,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Rhietia.  The 
Bavarians  became  tributary  ;  and  many  German  tribes  sought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  living  under  his  laws.  He  increased  his 
territories  by  his  war  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  Fmnks.  He  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Rome,  restored  the  ruined  theatre  of  Pompey,  cleared  and 
repaired  the  aqueducts  and  public  baths,  built  a  cathedral  at  Ravenna, 
and  palaces  at  Verona  and  Pavia.  The  Roman  police,  customs,  and 
laws  were  maintained ;  and  although  himself  an  Arian,  he  in  no  instance 
oppressed  the  church  which  maintained  the  Nicene  faith.  The  cruel 
deaths  of  Symmachus,  535,  and  Boethius,  536,  have  left  a  deep  stain 
'  upon  his  character;  and  at  length,  alter  an  active  life,  he  sank,  con* 
science-stricken,  to  the  grave,  526,  leaving  the  throne  of  Italy  lo 
Alhalaric,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Amalasontha.  The  empire 
of  the  Goths  now  fell  to  pieces ;  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  refusing  to 
recognise  the  infant  kin^,  elected  Amalaric,  son  of  Alarie  II.,  whose 
power  was  acknowledged  as  lar  as  the  months  of  the  Rhone. 

ToTiLA  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  die  year  541,  his  predecessor 
Vitiges  having  been  led  captive  to  Constantinople.  He  successfuliy 
resisted  the  attacks  of  eleven  hostile  generals,  and  even  captured  Rome, 
54S.  He  fell  in  the,  battle  of  Taginie,  and  although  Teias  with  his 
brother  Aligem  stru^led  manfully  against  their  enemies,  with  him  ter- 
minated the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy,  which  now  became  a  province  of 
the  empire,  563.  The  chamberlain  Narses.by  a  prudent  administration 
promoted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  country ; 
but  a  fierce  nation  was  rising  near  the  Danube,  which  in  56S  overran 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  LoMBAni>s. — This  German  tribe,  originally  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oder,  had  been  settied  in  Pannonia  by  Justinian  in  5ST,  as  a 
barrier  against  other  warlike  nations.  At  the  invitation,  it  is  said,  of 
the  dis^aced  Narses,  the  whole  people  marched  for  Italy,  and  crossed 
the  Julian  Alps  without  resistance,  568.  Alboin  soon  reduced  all  the 
country,  except  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  a  part  of  the 
eastern  coast.  Pavia,  which  he  afterwards  made  ttie  capital  of  his  do- 
minions, resisted  his  arms  during  a  three  years'  blockade.  He  did  not 
live  b>  reap  the  fruits  of  his  successful  enterprise,  as  he  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  treason.  It  was  the  custom  of  this  savage  people,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  quaff  from  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  in 
batrie.  One  day,  when  heated  with  liquor,  he  sent  lo  his  wife  Rosa- 
mond the  skull  of  her  father  filled  with  wine,  requesting  her  to  drink  it. 
The  insulted  queen  obeyed,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  her  husband  to 
be  assassinated,  573,  and  rewarded  the  murderer  with  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  violent  death  of  Cleph,  who  had  succeeded  Alboin,  tiie 
Lombard  dukes  allowed  the  throne  to  remain  vacant,  and  substituted 
a  federative  government;  but  internal  divisions  and  the  necessity  of 
tinion  against  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  brought  them  back  to  monarchical 
principles.  Their  kingdom,  however,  did  not  acquire  stability  until 
Autharis  mounted  the  throne,  584,  who,  "touching  with  his  spear  a 
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column  on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium,  proclaimed  that  ancient  land-mark 
to  stand  the  irnmovable  boundary  of  his  kingdom  :"  but  a  premature 
death  removed  him,  590,  before  he  had  time  ot  means  to  make  good  this 
boast.  In  the  reign  of  Agilulf,  whom  the  widowed  queen,  Theolinda, 
had  married,  the  nation  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  for  the  first  time; 
and  the  joint  exertions  of  these  two  sovereigns,  aided  by  Pope  Gregory, 
propagated  Christianity  among  the  Lombards,  encouraged  agriculture, 
and  commenced  the  civilisation  of  these  savage  people. 

Feud iLiT!-.— The  system  of  feudal  polity  received  lis  firal  regular  estabUsh- 
mcnl  and  legialalive  provisions  from  the  Lombards  of  Ilaly.  Alboin  had 
intrusted  the  command  of  several  conquered  districts  lo  thirly-sii  dukea,  who 
wlihin  two  years  after  hia  death,  became  bo  many  confederate  independent 

,_; — ..      A 1. — i...  f..  .u,:-  „f. L gjljgj  ^j,  j,jg  Greek  emperor 

ach  the  half  of  his  revenue, 
I  diaposal ;  the  duchiea  being 
the  crown  if  no  male  heir  la 


princes.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  when  al 
and  the  Franks,  they  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king 
and  to  provide  a  boify  of  troops  to  be  placed  ath 
liable  to  forfeiture  for  felony,  and  revertible  to 


Ci«vis,  A.  D.  481. — At  the  ago  of  fifteen,  Clovis  (properly  Chhdwig 
or  Ludwig,  i.  e.  Louis)  inherited  the  little  kingdom  of  Tournay,  in  right 
of  his  father  Childeric,  the  aoa  of  Meroveus.  The  Franks  at  this  period 
were  divided  into  Rlpuarians  and  Saltans.  The  country  lying  between 
the  two  streams  of  the  Rhine,  from  Coblenti  to  Wesel  or  Cleves,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ripuarian  section,  whose  chief  resided  at  Cologne. 
The  Salians  (said  by  the  learned  Sishoell  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
river  Ysscl)  obeyed  several  chiefs,  whose  territories  were  respecUvely 
Terouenne,  Tournay,  Camhray,  and  Mans. 

Beauvais,  SoisBons,  Amiens,  Troyes,  andRheims  with  their  respective 
dependencies,  were  all  that  belonged  to  the  Romans  in  Gaul.    Syagrius 


a  Teutonic  federation,  which  occupied  also  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  with  Swabia,  Hesse,  and  a  part  of  Franconia, 
Armorica,  between  the  Mayenne  and  the  sea,  belonged  to  the  Britons 
who  had  fled  from  their  country  at  the  approach  of  the  Saxon  invaders. 
The  Buimindian  establishments  had  increased,  and  in  addition  to 
Western  Switzerland  they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
the  Durance.  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire. 

Clovis  first  directed  his  arms  against  Syagrius,  and  defeated  him,  486, 
in  a  battle  near  Soissons,  which  city  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  general,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  was  given  up  by  Alaric  II.  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
royal  Frank.  In  436,  he  repulsed  theAlemanni  with  dreadful  slaughter 
at  Tolbiac  (Zulpieh,  near  Cologne),  and  compelled  the  cession  of  their 
territories  between  the  Moselle  anil  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  latter  river,  between  the  Maine  and  the  Neckat,  It  was  during  this 
battle,  when  his  soldiers  were  wavering,  that  ho  vowed  to  be  baptized, 
if  the  God  of  his  Christian  wife  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  Burgundian  Gun- 
debald,  should  grant  him  the  victory.  Policy  also  was  a  motive  for  hia 
conversion,  as  he  thus  attached  to  him  hy  firmer  bonds  his  new  Gallic 
subjects,  who  were  all  believers.     He  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of 
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Itlieims,  with  liis  sister  and  3000  of  his  warriors;  at  which  time  tha 
celestial  oil,  still  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  down  from,  heaven  by  a  snow-white  dove.  The 
title  of  Most  Christian  Majesty,  borne  by  the  French  monarchs,  was 
conferred  by  Pope  Anastaslus  on  Clovis.who  compelled  Gundebald  and 
the  Britons  of  Armoricalo  pay  him  tribute.  He  next  crossed  the  Loire; 
and  the  battle  of  Vougle  cost  Alaric  11.  his  life,  507.  The  Visigoths, 
however,  recovered  Septimania,  which  remained  long  united  to  the  des- 
tinies of  Spain ;  the  Franks  kept  Aquitania,  and  the  Burgundiana 
resumed  their  ancient  frontiers. 

Returning  from  this  expedition,  the  conqueror  fixed  his  residence  at 
Paris,  where  he  inhabited  the  palace  built  by  Julian.  Here  envoys  from 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  brought  him  the  purple  mantle  and  the  golden 
crown,  emblems  of  the  patriciate,  a  titie  revered  by  the  Gauls,  as 
le^timatizing  their  obedience.  On  the  death  of  Clovis  in  511,  his 
kingdom,  like  a  personal  estate,  was  divided  among  his  four  sons. 
Childebert  had  Parts;  Thierry,  Metz;  Clodomir,  Orleans;  and  Clo- 
taire,  Soissons,  with  their  respective  territories.  The  history  of  these 
princes  and  their  snecessora  is  a  mournful  tale  of  civil  wars  and  assas- 
sinations, arising  chiefly  from  the  partition  of  the  royal  power  at  tiie 
death  of  each  monarch.  In  558,  the  supreme  authority  was  re-unitod 
for  a  short  period  in  the  hands  of  Clolaire,  whose  dominions  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Note. — The  whole  series  of  French  monarchs  has  been  divided  into  three 
races.  The  firal  or  Merovingians  began  wiih  Clovis,  481-750 ;  the  second  or 
CariovlngiauB  wilh  Pepin,  751-387  ;  Ihe  third  or  Capelians  with  Hugh  Capet, 
987,  to  which  belongs  iho  reigning  family  of  Bourbon- OrlcaDH. 

Bhubehaut  and  Fbedegonde. — Clotaire,  at  his  death,  5S1,  left  four 
sons,  Sigebert  I.  king  of  Ostrasia,*  Chilperic  I.  king  of  Soissons,  Cari- 
bert  of  Paris,  and  Gontran  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  elements  of 
discord  arising  from  this  partition  were  increased  by  the  death  of  Cari- 
bert,  whose  estates  were  dismembered  by  his  three  brothers.  The 
inequality  of  the  shares  occasioned  a  brief  civil  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  reconciliation  of  the  inimical  princes,  and  the  double  marriage  of 
Sigebert  with  Brunehaut,  and  Chilperic  with  Gualsinda  daughter  of  the 
Visigoth  Athanagild.  But  the  King  of  Soissons  having  put  his  wife  to 
death  that  he  might  be  united  to  her  domestic,  the  sanguinary  Frede- 
gonde,  Brunehaut  swore  to  avenge  her  sister,  and  to  pumsh  the  woman 
who  had  usurped  her  place.  These  hostile  feelings  gave  rise  to  an 
intestine  war,  which,  during  half  a  century,  desolatM  France,  and  filled 
tiie  royal  house  with  crimes.  The  Ostrasians  defeated  the  Neustrians 
at  all  points,  and  shut  up  Chilperic  in  Toumay.  But  an  emissary  o*f 
Fredegonde  murdered  Sigebert  at  the  veiy  moment  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Neuslria.  The  former  prince  regained  his  kingdom ;  Brunehaut 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  her  young  son  Childebert,  removed  from 
the  vengeance  of  Fredegonde,  was  taken  back  to  Ostrasia,  when  the 
leudes  or  nobles  were  seizing  on  the  government,  575. 

■  Oslrasla  fcommodly  ivrdleii  AuslrasiB)  or  East  FraBti;(Oittr-rtleh),  mas  a  pmvines 
sdjaeenl  lo  the  RhtnJ;  Neualria,  or  New  France,  containing  the  fciiigdnms  of  PariH. 
SolsBons.  and  Orleans,  eitended  Crom  Oalraaia  lo  the  Loire.  A  third  diviaion,  LoirB.ae, 
the  kinBflDin  otLothaire  ILottarit  rtfRiiii.)  lay  iielween  Ibe  Klune,  the  Mouse,  and  IJio 
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Gontran,  desirous  of  arresting  the  encroaehmenls  of  Chilperic,  adopted 
Childebcrt  II.,  who  fotgot  this  kindness,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  King-  of  Soissons.  Peace  was,  nevertheless,  concluded;  but  Fre- 
degonde,  to  reign  without  control,  procured  the  murder  of  her  husband 
in  58*.  and  governed  under  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Clolaire  11. 
The  usual  disorders  and  wars  ensued,  when,  lo  arrange  their  discordant 
inlerefils,  and  to  prevent  fresh  troubles,  Gontran,  Childebert,  and  Brune- 
haut,  in  concert  widi  their  chief  officers,  drew  up  the  famous  treaty  of 
Andelol,  by  which  the  King  of  Biir"undy  was  confirmed  in  his  succes- 
sion to  the  ruler  of  Ostrasia.  Childebert  did  not  long  enjoy  his  uncle's 
inheritance;  his  two  sons,  Theodehert  II.  and  Thierry  II.  596,  separated 
Ostrasia  and  Burgundy,  so  lately  united. 


The  Snlic  laws  are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up,  about  421,  by  com- 
.  mand  of  a  monarch  of  the  Salian  Franks.*  The  Ripnarian  Franks,  dwelling 
on  the  bank  {ripa)  of  iha  Rhine,  had  also  their  code;  and  the  Bureundians 
th«ir  law  of  Gundebatd,  .W3.  By  ihe  first  and  most  ancient  of  these  laws, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  homicide  was  punished  wilfa  fines 
varying  from  90  lo  600  pieces  of  );old.  Questions  of  rigni  and  wrong  were 
decided  by  judicini  combats  —  a  praeiice  still  aubsLsling  m  the  modern  duel 
The  conquered  territory  waa  eqnilably  divided  among  iTia  victors ;  not  in  per- 
petuity, but  yearly,  on  the  condition  of  bearing  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
Thus  arose  the  peculiarity  by  which  females  were  prohibited  from  inheriting 
landed  estates,  and,  by  a  forced  uitetpretation  of  its  clauses,  the  cruwn  of 
France  can  never  descend  but  to  a  raafe  heir.  The  prisoners  of  war  became 
slaves ;  the  descendants  of  the  haughty  Romans  were  condemned  lo  cultivate 
the  fields  and  tend  the  cattle  of  their  masters,  who  exercised  over  them  a  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  made  them  a  subject  of  traflic.t 

SPAIN. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  Spain  had  been  invaded 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans,  who  inflicted  everywhere  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  so  that  we  hear  of  the  natives  being  compelled  to  feed 
on  human  flesh.  The  Siievi  and  Vandals  occupied  uie  ancient  Galicia, 
comprising  Old  Castile  and  Leon;  hence  arose  the  kingdom  of  the 
Suevi  under  Hermanric,  A.  D.  409.  The  Alans  were  spread  over  Lusi- 
tania,  while  another  Vandal  tiibe  took  possession  of  Bsetica;  the  Tarra- 
conensis  alone  at  this  lime  belonnj:^  to  Uie  Romans.  Ataulphns,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in  France  in  412,  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
two  years  later,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Spain ;  but  he  was  unable  to  subdue  these  various  savage  hordes,  being 
stopped  in  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  415.  Wallia,  having 
been  proclaimed  king,  continued  the  plans  of  hispredecessor,  and  forced 
the  Alans  to  seek  retage  among  the  vandals.  The  Suevi  were  threaten- 
ed in  their  tnm,  hut  obtained  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  and  were 
allowed  lo  remain  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula.  Wallia's  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  by  part  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  city  of  Toulouse, 
which  was  daring  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the  Visigoth  capital. 
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Theodoric,  the  next  monarch,  was  killed  in  battle  against  Atiila  ai 
Chfllons,  451.  By  Thorismond  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were 
extended  to  the  Loire,  456;  while  Euric,  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
expelled  the  Romans  from  Spdn,  and  added  to  bis  possessions  Berrv 
and  Auverffrie,  ceded  to  biro  by  the  Emperor  Julius  Ntpos,  and  Pro- 
vence, which  he  obtained  from  Odoacer,  477.  Such  was  the  power  of 
this  monarch,  that  he  received  ambassadors  from  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians,  from  the  Ostrogoths  encamped  in  Pannonta,  from  Odoacer 
king  of  Italy,  and  from  the  Persian  monarch.  Under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Alaric  II.  the  Goths  lost,  by  the  defeat  near  Poitiers  in  507,  all 
Gaul  with  the  exception  of  Septimania.  Gesalic,  bis  natural  son,  was 
deposed  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  the  lather-in-Iaw  of  Alaric,  who 
declared  himself  guardian  of  his  grandchild  Amalaric.  This  monarch 
reigned  from  526  to  531 ;  and  by  his  oulxapous  behaviour  to  his  wife 
Clotilda,  daughter  of  Clovis,  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Franks.  Under  Recarede,  58S,  all  the  people  with  their  sovereign 
entered  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  allowed  such  privileges 
and  influence  to  the  bishops  that  the  national  assemblies  soon  became 
little  more  than  ecclealaatical  synods.  About  570,  the  Suevi  also  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith. 

BRITAIN. 

Heptarchy.— The  Jutes  and  Saxons,  having  once  obtained  a  footing 
in  Britain,  were  speedily  followed  by  numerous  tribes  of  advenforers; 
and  in  a  short  time  England  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  called 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  which  frequently  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  one  ruler,  called  BreUwalda — sovereign  of  Britain.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  did  not  yield  witboat  resistance.  King  Arthur,  who  died  in 
543,  ruled  over  the  Cornish  Britons,  and  from  his  successful  struggles 
against  the  invaders,  became  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetry  and 
romance.  The  numerous  colonies  that  emigrated  toArmorica,  to  which 
they  ^ve  the  name  of  Bretagne,  spread  his  renown  still  more  widely. 
But  in  spite  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  eounttymen,  he  was  not 
without  enemies  among  them ;  the  title  of  king  reducing  him  to  the 
necessity  of  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Britons  almost  as  frequently 
as  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  in  battle 
against  his  own  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  were  not  generally  known,  his  re-appearance 
was  long  expected ;  and  for  several  ages  the  credulous  people  in  their 
distress  looked  for  the  interposition  of  their  brave  deliverer. 

Saint  Ai'oustine. — About  a.  d.  560,  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of 
a  great  part  of  Britain  was  completed,  bringing  with  it  the  most  terrible 
disasters  to  the  native  population.  The  ferocious  conquerors  extirpated 
the  arts  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavoured  by  a  promiscu- 
ous slaughter  to  depopulate  the  country.  The  language  was  entirely 
changed ;  civilisation  perished ;  and  the  people  were  fast  relapsing  into 
their  original  barbarism,  when  Gregory  L  was  induced  to  send  r  ' 


aionanes  to  convert  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  and  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  59C.     St.  Augustine  failed  in  obtaining  the  suh- 
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mission  of  the  native  clei^  to  liis  church,  but  succeeded  in  extending 
the  faitl)  througliout  all  the  Saxon  tribes.  Elhelberl,  king  of  Kent,  was 
baptized,  ciiiefly  at  tlie  su^estion  of  his  wife  Bertha,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  majority  of  the  enslaved  inhabitants  professed  the  same 
belief.  From  the  Srilish  islands  issued,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  ci^n- 
turiea,  ttose  courageous  preachers  who  perfected  in  Germany  the  woric 
commenced  hy  Saint  Rupert,  bishop  of  Sahburg.  Colamba,  Kilian, 
Wilfrid,  Willebrod,  and  Swibert,  were  the  precursors  of  Winifrid 
(Boniface),  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.  Winifrid  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  and  aiier  extending  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  limits 
of  the  church,  the  good  bishop,  with  fifty  of  the  companions  of  his 
labour,  was  put  to  death  at  Dolikum,  in  Friesland,  755. 

THE  CHURCH. 
Among  the  chief  conquests  of  evangelical  truth  during  this  period 
must  be  reckoned  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  former  event  have  been  already  given ;  and  to  understand 
fully  the  account  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks.  The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  did  not  entirely  obliterate  the 
Christian  faith  which  had  been  planted  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Origen,  and  had  seen  Alban,  its  proto-martyr,  perish  in  the 
perser.ntion  of  Diocletian.  At  the  council  of  Aries  in  314,  the  Bishops 
of  York  and  London  were  present;  but  war  and  the  inllnx  of  barbarians 
had  produced  ihe  usual  result,  which  was  corrected  by  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  Vandals  in  Spain,  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  and 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  abandoned  Arianism;  nevertheless  heresy  was 
still  flourishing,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  the  authority 
of  the  councils  was  exerted  in  vain.  Three  writings,  known  as  the 
Three  Chapters,  had  been  published  in  the  time  of  Nestorius  in  favour 
of  his  heretical  opinions.  Two  of  the  authors  had  been  present  at  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon;  and  the  third  being  dead,  they  had  united  with 
theii  oolleagoes  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches.  Tlie  Euty- 
chians,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  the  authority  of  mat  council,  endea- 
voured to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters;  but,  after 
numerous  debates,  another  convocation  was  summonecl  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  censured  all  works  really  pernicious,  and  thus  avoided 
any  attack  upon  the  assembly  at  Chalcedon.  Its  decisions  were  obeyed 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  learned  men  who  drew  them  up,  and  by  gen- 
eral consent  the  synod  was  regarded  as  the  fifth  general  council. 

Gregobv  I.  THE  Great.— ?rhis  celebrated  pope  was  sprung  from  a 
distinguished  family ;  his  grandfather  Felix  had  filled  St.  Peter's  chair 
before  him,  and  saints  were  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  female 
relatives.  While  nuncio  at  the  Byzantine  court,  he  boldly  assumed  a 
tone  of  independerice,  which  his  subsequent  conduct  did  not  belie. 
Being  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  590,  during  more  than  fourteen  years 
he  assiduously  watched  over  and  advanced  the  interests  of  the  churcli. 
Pelagius  the  Infallible  had  preceded  him  in  578 ;  but  Gregory,  far  from 
assuming  any  presumptuous  title,  even  reproved  the  Greek  patriarct' 
(John  the  Fast*r)  for  calling  himself  the  acamenical  or  universal  bishop, 
condemning  it  as  devilish,  humbly  styling  himself  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God.  He  revised  the  liturgy;  arranged  the  various  details 
of  the  religious  ceremonies ;  and  introduced  the  celebrated  chant  which 
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bears  liis  name.  He  established  Ihe  ecclesiastical  system  bv  determin. 
mg  in  a  hxed  manner  the  proper  ritual,  the  division  of  parishes,  the 
calendar  of  hstnah,  the  service  and  costume  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
and,  tinally,  by  arranging  all  the  imposing  orders  of  the  Romish  cere- 
monial. On  the  other  hand,  he  burnt  the  Palatine  library,  and  warred 
a^inst  the  arts  by  destroying  the  temples  and  mutilating  the  statues 
whieh  the  Goths  had  spared. 

Benediotines.— InA.D.  537,  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  in  the  Apen- 
nines,  rounded  twelve  c'^"'^"''°  n^a.-  K.ik:....^  :_  ., ^_i.i. .     ■      s    * 


r  Subiaco  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.^t  year  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  in  the 
territory  of  Naples.  Before  his  tixae,  each  fraternity  had  i(s  peculiar 
customs ;  lie  created  the  real  statutes  of  the  order.  His  simple  and 
editying  rule,  besides  prescribing  prayer,  manual  labonr,  study,  and  tlie 
instruction  of  youth,  enjoined  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chaslitv.  and 
obedience.  The  administration  and  discipline  of  each  coramnnily  were 
intrusted  to  an  abbot,  chosen  from  the  society  by  the  free  suffraVes  of 
the  monks.  In  595,  Gregory  accorded  the  apostolic  sanction,  perrnitting 
the  inmates  to  possess  an  oratory,  and  to  enjoy  the  spiritual  labours  of 
a  priest  taken  from  the  bosom  of  their  fraternity.  In  time,  most  of  the 
cenobites  entered  the  priesthood,  without  renouncing  their  condition. 
Ihe  Nicene  council  of  787  conferred  on  the  abbots  tEe  right  of  admits 
tin"  monks  mto  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy. 

The  Benedictines  were  industrious  and  charitable  men.  In  the  midst 
of  deserts  they  reared  convents,  the  asylum  of  misfortune  in  an  aee  of 
brutal  violence  and  rapine.  The  active  inhabitants  tilled  the  larth, 
drained  marches,  cleared  forests;  hamlets,  villages,  and  considerable 
towns  sprang  np  around  Iheir  walls;  andinthec 
the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity,  which  in  many  i 
to  them  for  preservation. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Greek  Eibpiee.-G02.  Phocaa.-610,  Heracliu9.-63a,  Cbosroes  defealed.- 
673,  Conatanlinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens.— 685   Justinian  11 

Pebsia.— 618,  Chosioes,  d. 

Akabia.— 570,  Mohammed  bom.— 622,  Hegika— Koran;  Sonno.— 634,  Omar. 
—640,  Aleiandrian  Library  burnt.— 660,  Ommiades. 

Italy.— 643.  Lombard  Code.— 697,  Venice— First  sole  Doge,  Anafesto 

FBAKCE.-613,  Ciolaire.-678,  Pepin— 6S8,  Sluggard  Kings-Mayora  of  tho 

Spain.— 600,  Chrialian  Religion  introduced. 

The  Chitroh.— 606,  Papal  Supremacy;   tEramemW-Image  Worship. 
LiTEBATuRE.— FortunatQs;  Isidore  of  Seville  i  Gregory  the  Great. 
iNVESTioas.— QuilU  for  wriling.— Chess  in  India. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 
Phocas,  a,  d.  G02,  repulsive  in  person  as  well  as  in  character,  corn- 
men,^  his  tyranny  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  imperial  family.  Maurice 
was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  had  take-   «fuge,  and  his 
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fiire  som  were  murdered  before  his  eyes ;  after  which  the  heads  of  the 
deposed  monarch  and  his  children  were  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  wife  of  the  emperor  was  afterwards  decapitated  with 
her  three  daughters  in  the  place  which  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  her 
hLiBband.  Every  province  was  ripe  for  rebellion,  which  was  encouraged 
and  headed  by  Priscus,  Maurice's  son-in-law,  and  by  Heraclius,  exatch 
of  Africa,  A  fleet  from  Carthage  boldly  sailed  up  to  Constantincyle, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cruel  despot,  by  his  death,  paid  the  penalty  of  his 

Heraclius,  the  deliverer  of  the  empire,  was  elected  to  the  Taeant 
throne,  a.  d.  610 ;  and  soon  after  was  compelled  to  turn  his  a1 
the  Persian  war.  Chosboes  II.  had  been  forced  by  internal  di 
to  lake  refuge  in  Constantinople;  but,  aided  by  Narses,  he  defeated  his 
rivals  and  recorered  his  crown,  691,  At  a  later  period,  simulating  dis- 
gust at  the  crimes  of  Phocas,  he  made  war  upon  the  Greeks,  overran 
the  country  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  Syria,  611. 
Palestine  was  subdued  in  614 ;  and  twenty-six  thousand  Jews,  who 
followed  his  banners  to  attack  Jerusalem,  are  said  to  have  massacred 
ninety  thousand  Christians. 

The  victorious  career  of  the  Persian  monarch  reduced  Heraclius  to 
great  distress,  which  was  increased  by  the  devastations  of  the  Avars, 
who  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  his  capital,  619;  and  in  their  retreat 
carried  off  370,000  captives.  A  series  of  misfortunes  had  so  depressed 
the  spirit  of  Heraclius  that  he  meditated  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Carthage ;  but  the  patriarch  was  opposed  to  the  change, 
and  the  empire  was  saved  by  the  liberality  of  the  clergy.  Peace  was 
made  with  Chosroes  on  ignominious  terms, — the  annmi  payments  of 
1000  talents  of  gold,  and  the  same  amount  of  silver,  silken  robes,  horses, 
and  fair  maidens.  Fortune  now  deserted  the  Persian  arms,  when  the 
emperor,  in  six  adventurous  campaigns,  beginning  in  623,  retrieved  his 
own  honour  and  that  of  his  country.  Boldly  carrying  the  war  into  the 
i,  he  landed  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  army  in 
I,  and  defeated  Chosroes.  The  vanquished  prince  was  compelled 
to  recall  his  armies  to  defend  their  own  country,  and  the  ranid  conquests 
of  Heraclius  may  remind  us  of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  ITie  battle  of 
Nineveh,  627,  fought  on  the  ground  once  covered  by  that  remarkable 
city,  was  followea  next  year  by  an  honourable  peace,  concluded  with 
Siroes,  the  successor  of  Chosroes  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects, 
and  compelled  to  witness  the  murder  of  his  eighteen  sf  "  '"'  " 
of  the  conqueror  to  Europe  was  oi  *  ' 


enemy  s 


le  continuetT  triumph.  Ambassadors 
ne  to  offer  their  congratulations;  but 
.  victories  ;  and  in  order  to  repay  the 

which  had  been 


from  the  Franks  and  from  India  c 
the  empire  was  exhausted  by  the 
sums  advanced  by  the  church,  i 
from  the  devastated  provinces  i 

already  paid.   Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  had  perished ; 
same  time  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  an  enemy  more  ter- 
rible than  any  that  had  hitherto  menaced  the  empire. 

Heraclius,  attacked  by  the  Mussulmans  in  633,  lost  Syria  and  Egypt; 
and  the  emperor  terminated  his  reign  by  a  theological  discussion  and  a 
religious  war.  His  deatii,  in  641,  was  hastened  hy  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Alexandria,  which  event  he  survived  only  a  few  weeks. 
Seven  rulers  of  the  Heraclian  family  successively  mounted  the  throne. 
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whic}i  they  stained  less  by  bloodshed  than  by  personal  vice.  The  first 
was  Coiistantine  III.,  whose  hundred  days  of  empire  were  terminated 
by  poison,  and  Heracleonas  succeeded,  only  to  be  deposed,  before  the 
yenr  expired,  in  favour  of  Constans  II.,  641.  Ascending  the  throne 
when  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  he  thus  addressed  the  senate:— 
"  By  Divine  Providence,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been 
driven  out;  and  1  exhort  and  beseccli  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  coun- 
seilors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety."  But  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Theodosius  proved  that  these  sentiments  were  not  very  deeply 
seated.  The  astonished  people  and  army  drove  this  second  Cain  into 
exile,  when,  odious  to  himself  and  mankind,  he  perished  at  Syracuse  by 
the  hand  of  a  slave,  668.  Constantine  IV,  (Pr<^onatus)  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  two  brothers,  and  left  tlie  crown  to  Justinian  II.,  a  vicious 
and  foolish  boy,  who  dishonoured  his  name  by  his  cruelties,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  city 
and  country  with  sounds  of  horror,  when  Leontius,  who  had  been 
released  from  a  tedious  imprisonment,  and  raised  to  the  government  of 
Greece,  headed  a  successful  revolt.  "Christians!  to  St,  Sophia's!" 
was  the  cry ;  and  there  the  patriarch  delivered  an  inflammatory  discourse 
on  the  teKt^-"This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord!"  Justinian  was  deposed, 
and,  after  mutilation,  exiled  to  ChersoriB,  in  the  Crimea,  695,  where  he 
iearnt  that  his  successor  had  been  dethroned  in  his  turn,  and  Tiberius 
(^ApaimaT)  elevated  in  his  stead,  698.  He  therefore  renewed  his  claim 
to  the  empire ;  and,  uniting  with  the  Bulgarians,  appeared  before  the 
capital  with  15,000  horse,  and  was  restored  without  striking  a  blow. 
His  revenge  was  sweeping:  the  Chersonites,  who  had  displeased  him 
during  his  exile,  were  devoted  to  slaughter  — "All  are  guilty,  and  all 
must  equally  perish,"  being  his  savage  mandate.  The  nobles  were 
executed  at  their  own  doors,  drowned  va.  sacks,  or  killed  by  pourinw 
molten  lead  down  their  throats.  JohannicJos  of  Bavenna  was  permitte3 
to  write  his  will  with  his  own  blood :  "  Oh  God !  deliver  us  from  the 
tyrant!"  was  all  he  wrote,  before  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the 
wall.  The  patience  of  his  subjects  became  exhausted ;  the  troops  and 
provinces  renounced  their  allegiance;  Justinian  fell  by  the  stroke  of  an 
assassin ;  and  with  his  son  Tlherius,  who  had  vairdy  taken  refuge  in  a 
church,  perished  the  family  of  Heraclius,  711. 

PERSIA. 
Chosroes  II — Under  the  pretence  of  avenging  Maurice,  Chosroeg 
invaded  the  Byzantine  provinces  of  Asia,  603.  Syria  and  Palestine 
yielded  to  his  arms ;  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  capitulated ;  and  the 
Persian  trophies  were  fixed  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene. 
Another  army  advanced  to  the  Thracian  flosphorus ;  Chalcedon  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege ;  and  tiie  Persian  army  encamped  for  more  than 
(en  years  in  sight  of  Constantinople.  If  Chosroes  had  possessed  a  fleet, 
it  would  have  been  ditficult  to  assign  bounds  to  the  progress  of  his  vie 
lonous  arms.  Yet  the  difference  of  manners  and  language,  the  inloler 
ance  of  the  magi  and  schismatic  Christians  who  followed  in  his  train; 
were  an  inseparable  barrier  between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors, 
and  would  soon  have  shattered  to  pieces  the  mightiest  empire.  He 
himself  appeared  to  mistrust  the  staljility  of  his  power,  by  exhausting 
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Ihe  tribaiary  nations  with  heavy  esactions,  and  transporting  into  Persia 
all  the  riches  of  the  vanquished  provinces. 

At  the  end  of  six  years,  Chosroes  demanded  a  large  sum  as  the  con- 
dition of  abandoning  die  siege  of  the  Grecian  capital ;  hut  the  inhabitants, 
finding  courage  in  their  despair,  resolved  to  employ  their  means  in  com- 
bating rather  than  in  enriching  their  enemies.  The  victories  of  HeracUus 
have  been  already  described,  the  reaalts  of  vfhich  were  the  capture  of 
the  Persian  treasures,  the  recovery  of  three  hundred  standards,  and  the 
delivery  of  a  numerous  body  of  prisoners  in  637.  The  fugitive  dipnoi 
think  himself  secure  until  he  had  placed  the  Tigris  between  him  and 
the  Romans.  But  his  pride  was  not  yet  completely  humbled :  his 
obstinacy  irritated  the  Persians ;  and  Siroes,  one  of  his  sons,  conspired 
with  the  discontented  to  seize  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  appointed  successor.  Chosroes  was  deposed  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  staled,  eighteen  of  his  children  were  put  to 
death  before  hjs  eyes;  and  he  himself  died  in  prison  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  628.  With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Sassanides.  His  unna- 
tunvl  son  enjoyed  the  fmits  of  his  crime  only  eight  months;  and  eight 
competitors  assumed  the  kingly  title  within  four  years.  This  anarchy 
continued  eight  years  longer,  until  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 

To  Chosroes  belongs  the  distinction  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Nile,  and  thus  con- 
tributing indirectly  to  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanism.  His 
magnificence  rivalled  that  of  Xerxes.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants, 
witii  30,000  camels,  and  6000  horses,  were  maintained  for  the  transport 
of  his  baggage,  or  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Eighteen  thousand 
guards  in  succession  were  stationed  within  and  around  his  palace. 
Forty  thousand  plated  columns  with  a  thousand  golden  globes  supported 
the  roof  of  his  palace ;  and  a  hundred  vaults  were  filled  with  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  all  the  subsidiaries  of  luxury  and  reHncment. 

ARABIA. 
3  century  Ihe  Arabian  peninsula  became  the  scene  of 
Ihe  effecis  of  which  may  still  be  traced  over  great  part 
...  imB  of  the  feirest  portions  of  Europe.     E  emote  from 

the  civilised  world,  that  country  was  scarcely  known  but  aa  the  land  of  spicca 
or  of  traukincense ;  and  ihe  inhabitants,  with  few  brief  exceptions,  continued 
Co  preserve  their  independence.  They  were  a  hardy,  hospitable  people,  nursed 
to  habits  of  war  by  the  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  In  their  native  desertB  they 
are  invincible  ;  and  the  legions  of  Napoieon  aa  well  as  those  of  Augustus  found 
in  them  an  untiring  enemv.  The  varioua  tribes  are  independent,  iiui  unite  in 
periods  of  emergency  under  some  popular  thetk  or  chief.  They,  pariiculajly 
the  Bedouins,  are  robbers  by  profession;  stranger  and  enemy  being  with  them, 
as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  synonymous  terms.  Theu  language  is  eiceed- 
ingly  copious ;  their  poems,  lalea,  and  proverbs  proclaim  their  wit  and  fency 
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?abaism,  or  the  w 


Lvell  of  Hagar;  and  Ibere  ii  ilill  to  be  seen  on 
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Their  altars  were  sometimes  polluted  by  human  sacrifices.  The  revoliilions  of 
surrounding  naiions  had  drivon  many  peaceable  men  to  seek  the  Arabian 
deserts,  in  search  of  that  quiet  whieh  the  Byzantine  court  waa  unable  lo  aflbrd 
them.  Six  hundred  years  before  Mohammed,  Jaws  had  Bettled  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Hittiyatiie  kings  of  Yemeti  had  embraeed  the  Jewish  reiigion  at 
the  eommencement  of  ihe  fourth  century  A.  D.  The  Bible  was  already  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  the  Christians  successively  retiring  from  persecution, 
carried  with  them  and  propagated  their  peculiar  (enets.  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  daring  impostures  of  the  Prophet. 

Ofthe  early  history  of  Arabia  little  is  known :  Alexander  the  Great 
aspired  lo  its  Bovereisuty,  and  a  Greek  colony  can  yet  be  traced  among 
the  hills  in  the  island  of  Socotra.  The  efforts  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
to  subdue  it  were  in  vain.  About  a,  d.  50,  Mareb,  the  chief  town  of  Che 
Sabteana, — the  ruins  of  which  may  still  he  seen, — was  swept  away  by 
the  bursting  of  an  artificial  lake  formed  in  an  elevated  yalley  towards 
the  north-west.  In  629,  the  Negush  of  Abyssinia  invaded  and  reduced 
the  country,  governing  it  by  means  of  deputies.  But  Arabia  soon 
recovered  from  it?  misfortunes,  though  their  effect  is  still  perceived  in 
Europe.  The  -conquerors  introduced  the  smallpox,  which  subsequent 
inlereourao  propagated  through  the  world.  Its  visitations  at  first  were 
dreadful  .nough  rare;  and  nearly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  before  it 
reached  Italy  and  Germany. 

Mohammed,  a.  d.  570,  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish  and  the 
family  of  Hashem,  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaha,  was  the  only 
son  of  Abdallah  and  the  Jewess  Amina.  In  early  life  he  was  bereaved 
of  his  parents  ;  and,  after  spending  many  years  in  the  Syrian  caravans, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  the  rich  widow  Cadi- 
Jah,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  person  was  majestic ;  and,  with 
a  countenance  that  charmed  all  beholders,  he  possessed  no  common  vein 
of  eloi^uenee.  He  was  not  less  an  enthusiast  than  an  impostor;  and 
from  his  early  youth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  solitary  caverns 
for  the  purpose  of  meditation,  where  he  formed  that  mighty  scheme  of 
fraud,  which,  under  the  name  of  lalamam,  he  at  length  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  609.  His  wife  and  one  or  two  others  of  his  lamily_  were  his 
first  converts ;  three  years  elapsed  before  he  had  increased  their  number 
to  fourteen.  Twelve  years  had  passed  before  they  were  augmented  to 
six  score,  when  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish  compelled  him  lo  leave 
Mecca.  This  "  flight"  to  Yatreb,  under  the  name  of  the  Hegira,  be- 
came the  memorable  epoch  of  Mohammedan  nations,  dating  from  Friday, 
16th  July,  A.n.  623.*  Acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  hailed  the 
entry  of  the  prophet  into  the  city,  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Medina,  or  the  City  of  the  Prophet.  Here  he  began  to  exercise  at 
once  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,  and  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
superior  being.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  an  astonished  ambassador  from 
Mecca,  "Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Ciesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I 
behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like  Mohammed  among  his  com- 
panions."   War  was  soon  declared  against  all  infidels,  and  the  doctrine 

'To  ridaa  Ihs  Mahaaimcdaa  U  the  Christian  fivi:  — Multiply  tlie  years  elapsed  by 
era,  and dodmalnflheday  following,  in  nilistyfe!"™"''       ^  '  ^ '''"''       "    ''"'""'' 

Ta  reduce  lie  Cftrisfion  am  a.  «8  JUbiamviedin  --Sulrtract  6K  from  the  oiirreat  year ; 
decimaf  gfllie  day,'  old  style. 
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prucl&imeil  that  tlie  sins  of  every  one  who  fell  in  battle  would  be  for- 
given. Blinded  by  prosperity,  he  had  the  audacity  to  summon  the  most 
powerful  monarcha  of  the  earth  to  embrace  Islamiam ;  and  we  are  told 
that  when  a  Roman  ma^strate  in  Syria  put  to  death  one  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, he  did  not  hesitate  to  fall  upon  an  army  of  30,000  men  with  a 
small  body  of  undisciplined  troops.  With  an  inconsiderable  force  he 
attacked  the  Koreish,  and  defeated  tbem  in  several  battles,  635,  Four 
years  afterwards,  Mecca  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  the  whole  peninsula 
shortly  after  yielded  to  the  "aposile  of  God,"  Nor  was  the  arabiUor. 
of  Mohammed  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Arabia,  for  he  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  when  a  languishing  disease  recalled 
him  from  the  Syrian  frontiers.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
boldly  submitted  his  past  life  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  people,  saying,  "  If 
there  be  any  man  whom  I  have  unjustly  scoui^,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash."  At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  die  great  impostor  was 
removed  from  the  earth,  in  633.  The  caliphs,  as  his  successors  were 
called,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  spread  their  conquests  and  their 
creed,  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — over  Persia,  Syria,  E^rypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  " 

The  Koran.— The  religious  doctrines  of  Mohammed  are  contained  in  the 
Koran.  The  Book,  for  euch  ia  its  tille,  is  filled  wilh  storiea  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tanient  and  pdrablea  bonowed  from  the  New.  He  aaserled  ihnt  it  was  brought 
m  fragments  from  heaven  by  the  anael  Gabriel,  and  appealed  to  the  pure 
claeeical  alyle  of  the  work  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  It  comprises  a  mass 
ot  (ales,  Visions,  discoutsea.  laws,  precepts,  and  oounsela,  in  which  iralh  and 
falsehood,  the  sublime  and  ihe  ridiculous,  meet  side  by  side.  Each  aira 
(chapter)  bears  ihe  superscription— "  In  the  name  of  the  kind  and  merciful 
God.  The  first  verse  la  always  preceded  by  three  myaljcol  initial  characters, 
wbosH  meaning  the  Moalam  theologians  dare  not  penelrale.  Mistaken  in  hia 
°1^?  .  ''"""P^"  doctrine,  and  deluded  by  the  image-worship  of  the 
Lhnalians,  the  author  declaims  often  against  their  polytheism  and 
"  In  what  consists  Islamism  !"  asked  an  angel  in  ihe  guise  of  a  Be- 
uuuui.  •'  To  profess,"  replied  Mohammed,  "that  (here  ia  but  One  God,  and 
that  I  am  his  prophetj  lo  observe  alrictly  the  hours  of  prayer;  lo  give  alms;  to 
"'  ■-  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca."     "  It 


t. 


a  the  monib  of  Ramadan  ; 


by  whom 
I  of  Abdallah  lbs  Christian. 


?ience  mama  founder  was  the  laat  and  ereatesl 
m  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Jesua  was  perfected 
'^'    ■  It  abrogated  the  Jewish  religion,  ao  did 

„        ,     ---.    - -ve  limes  in  the  twenty-four  hours  do  the 

MuBBulmans  «Se  nioerf)  repeal  iheir  prayers,  turning  their  feces  towards  Mecca  : 
and  during  the  monthly  fast  of  the  Ramadan  ihey  abalain  from  ealing  and 
drinking  whjle  the  sun  is  above  the  hoiiion.    Fnday  ia  (heir  day  of  public 
""  tion^lhe  day  ofjudgnientj  and  fetalism  are  pari  ot  their 


Sirat)  o 


1,  the  good  and  bad  have 

-r  the  a'  '     " 


,    i.  ihe  latter  felling  headlong  into  the  first  of  the  seven  hejis."   ^^. 

eoua,  being  odmilted  into  the  seventh  heaven,  near  Ihe  throne  of  God,  will 
recline  on  the  soflest  couches,  be  fed  with  the  most  dehcious  food,  clothed  in 
the  richest  garmenls,  and  wailed  upon,  each  by  seventy-two  black-eyed  haarii 
of  resplendsnl  beauty,  youlh,  and  purity.  The  doctrine  of  predeslination  vibb 
Bkilfiilly  employed  by  Mohammed  lo  advance  his  designs,  eneouraging  hia  fol 
lowerstocomhatwiihoulfear,  on  the  assurance  that  no  caul  ion  could  avert  iheir 
fate  or  prolong  their  hvea  one  moment.  Polygamy  wag  aulhoriied  by  iha 
Koran,  although  it  reduced  within  certain  limits  a  custom  prevailing  in  Asia 
ly  ages  before  his  time.  Besides  idlowing  four  legitimate  wives,  a  lest 
narriage  was  also  permitted. 
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capilQiion-ias. 

ConBull ;  Preface  lo  Sale's  Koran  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 

The  Caliphs.  —  Four  caliphs  were  successively  elected  to  occupy 
Uie  seat  of  Mohammed,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  leaders  of  Islamism 
Abiibeker,  chosen  in  ti33,  gave  the  signal  for  a  holy  war,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  of  the  prophel,  who  had  summoned  all  true  believers  to  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels.  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  634,  saw  the  three 
great  coantries  bordering  on  Arabia  submit  toils  yoke;  in  the  caliphate 
of  Otiiman,  644-655,  these  conquests  were  made  permanent,  and  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  receivEd  a  new  lustre  from  their  first  naval  victories, 
rhe  virtuous  AH  seemed  destined  to  put  the  legislation  of  the  prophet 
in  harmony  with  the  extent  of  the  Mussulman  dominion;  but  tiie  five 
years  of  his  reign  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, he  fell  beneath  the  blow  of  a  fanatic,  who  thus  unintentionally 
confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  rebel  Moawiyah,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  hereditary  dynasty,  660. 

Conquest  of  Syria,  a.  d.  639. — Under  the  direction  of  Ahubeker, 
two  armies  issued  from  the  Arabian  peninsula;  one  of  them  marched 
into  Syria,  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Khaled,  aurnamed  the 
Sword  of  God,  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates.  Abo  Obeidah,  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  besieged  Bostra  with  ths 
fenatic  cry  of  "Fight!  fight!  Paradise!  paradise!"  The  town  fell,  and 
Damascus  was  attacked.  Heraclitus,  roused  by  a  sense  of  danger, 
^  ordered  an  army  of  70,000  men  to  hasten  lo  the  defence  of  this  city 
But  these  succours  were  in  vain;  for,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  at 
Aiznadin,  the  imperial  forces  were  utterly  routed,  and  Damascus  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days,  634.  Jerusalem,  having  been 
closely  blockaded  during  four  months,  capitulated,  637,  and  the  conquest 
of  Syria  was  almost  immediately  achieved. 

Taking  op  Arhestan. — This  cily  was  reduced  by  Abu  Obeidah,  in 
a  manner  that  will  forcibly  remind  the  classical  student  of  the  wooden 
horse  by  which  Troy  fell.  He  requested  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor  to  deposit  in  the  citadel  some  old  lumber  which  impeded  the 
rapidity  of  his  march.  Twenty  large  boxes  were  filled  with  men,  and 
carried  into  the  castle:  the  general  then  marched  away,  leaving  only 
Khaled  with  some  chosen  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  adventurers.  While  the  Christians  were  returning  thanks  for 
the  departare  of  their  enemy,  the  soldiers  removed  the  sliding  bottoms 
of  the  chests,  and  made  their  way  out.  The  sentries  being  overpower- 
ed,  the  great  church  was  surprised  and  converted  into  a  garrison. 
Khaled  came  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  appointed 
signal ;  and  the  town  was  taken  without  further  opposition.* 

Reduotioh  op  Egvpt,  a.  ».  638-640. — Amron,  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
but  of  great  ability,  was  commanded  lo  invade  Egypt,  Having  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  he  now  boldly,  at  the 
head  of  only  4000  Arabs,  took  Pelusiiim  and  invested  Memphis.  The 
siege  was  protracted  for  seven  months,  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault;  and  on  ils  ruins,  or  rather  on  those  of  the  suburb  of  Babylon 
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on  tlie  easiern  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  built  the  modem  city  of  Cairo,  or 
the  Victory.  'I'he  submission  of  the  Ooptic  Christians  enabled  the 
invaders  to  tum  their  arms  against  Alexandria,  the  reduction  of  which 
was  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  contests. 
After  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  and  the  loss  of  33,000  men,  the  cres- 
cent of  Mohammed  was  raised  above  the  Cross,  640.  We  are  toM  that 
Aniron  found  in  the  city  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  Iheattes,  with 
40,000  tributary  Jews.  The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  spared ;  but 
in  the  deatruclion  of  the  celebrated  library,  by  the  express  command  of 
Omar,  we  have  to  regret  the  "iirenarable  wreck  of  the  leftrnlng,  the 
arts,  and  the  genius  of  antiquity."  The  possession  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Northern  Africa ;  though  sickness  and  want  of  provisions 
compelled  (he  Mussulman  forces  to  retreat  afler  a  successful  expedition 
in  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolltana. 

Cyprus,  Rhodes,*  and  the  Cyclades  were  conquered,  653 ;  in  the 
East  the  Mohammedans  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and 
beyond  these  barriers  even  to  the  Osus,  thus  completing  the  subiusation 
of  Persia,  653.  i-       6  J  B 

Ommiades.— As  soon  as  Ali  was  proclaimed  caliph,  *.  d.  G56,  he 
resolved  to  subdue  the  Ommiades,  whose  ambition  had  given  him 
umbrage,  and  displaced  Moawiyah,  the  chief  of  the  family,  from  the 
government  of  Syria.  This  prince  refused  obedience  to  the  order,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  Emir  of  the  Believers,  marched  against  the  legiti- 
mate cafiph.  During  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  the  two  armies  con- 
tended almost  incessantly ;  and  the  victory  was  yet  doubtful,  when  three 
fanatics  swore  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  by  assassinating  Ali,  - 
Moawiyah,  and  Amrou.  Ali  alone  perished,  and  by  his  death  left  the 
sceptre  to  his  rival.  His  two  sons  Hassan  and  Hossein,  bore  the  titie 
of  caliphs,  and  their  descendants  were  regarded  by  the  Mussulmans  of 
Persia  as  (he  only  le^timate  successors  of  the  prophet;  but  the 
Ommiades  did  not  the  less  inherit  the  power.  This  revolution  was  fol- 
lowed by  anotherj  and  the  caliphate  became  hereditary  instead  of 
elective,  660, 

MoHiMMEnAK  Sects. — The  diseeneion  between  Ali,  the  prophet's  son-in- 
Ibw,  and  !he  first  three  caliphs,  gave  binh  lo  a  schism  which  yet  dismrbe  the 
unity  of  Islam.  The  one  party  are  called  Sonniies,  because  to  the  Koran  fhey 
add  the  Senna  tradition),  another  coUeclion  of  laws  and  precepts  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Mohammed, t  They  tespeel  the  memory  of  Abubeker, 
Othman,  Omar,  and  Ali,  but  assign  the  lowest  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  last. 
The  Turks  belong  to  ibis  aect.  The  other  party  are  called  Skeeshs  (schis- 
maiice),  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Koran  alone,  and  consider  AH  as  the 
vicar  of  G^,  not  inferior  to  the  prophet  himself.  The  Arabians  and  Peraiana 
hold  the  opinions  of  this  sect. 

Moawiyah  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Damascus,  a.  n.  661,  and 
to  gain  some  popularity  to  his  dynasty,  recommenced  war  against  the 
infidels.  The  Africans  had  been  already  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors  ;  but  when  the  emperor  wished  to  impose  another  by 


terpd  on  llie  grounil  ei^hl  centuries,  wer 
4.  D.  600.  ""in'oijlilev'B  Kislory  of  Ihf  Sarw 


:if  Apollo,  after  they  bs 
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iraj  of  fine,  the  assistance  of  the  Atabs  was  implored  against  thia 
tyranny.  In  6G5,  the  Greeks  were  defeated  and  lost  eighty  thousand 
men.  The  Arabs  had  now  begun  to  form  a  navy,  and  were  eminently 
successful  in  iheh  early  maritime  expeditions.  Six  times  their  fleets 
appeared  before  Constantinople,  but  were  as  often  repelled  by  the  terri- 
ble Greek  fire.  These  armaments  having  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  caliphate,  Moawiyah  solicited  peace,  which  was  granted  on  his  con- 
senting lo  pay  a  tribute  of  &!tj  horses,  as  many  slaves,  and  three  thou- 
sand purses  of  gold,  677.  At  his  death,  three  years  afterwards,  a  civil 
■war  broke  out;  but  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  re-established  by  the 
devotion  of  the  brave  Hegiage,  who  destroyed  successively  alt  the  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Under  Abdel  Malek,  India  was  con- 
quered ;  and  during  the  government  of  his  son  Walid  I.  communications 
were  opened  with  China, — a  circumstance  that  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
since  it  is  probable  that  from  the  latter  country  the  Arabs  derived  part 
of  their  knowledge  in  science  and  manufactures.  The  writers  of  that 
nation  are  the  first  who  make  mention  of  a  spirit  extracted  from  rice,  of 
tea,  porcelain,  and  other  Chinese  commodities. 

Africa  Reduced. — The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  interrupted  the  war 
in  Africa  twenty  years ;  but  in  693,  Hassan,  governor  of  Egypt,  com- 
menced a  series  of  expeditions.which  reduced  the  whole  northern  coast; 
and  about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fearless  Akhah  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  sighing,  like  another  Alexander,  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Carthage  fell  in  698,  and  Africa  was  irre- 
coverably lost  to  the  Greek  empire;  but  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bar- 
bary  did  not  submit  so  easily  to  a  new  government  which  threatened 
their  independence.  Their  Queen  Kahina  forced  Hassan  to  retire;  nor 
was  it  till  the  death  of  this  heroine  that  any  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Arabian  forces.  Musa  completed  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Africa ; 
and  by  degrees  the  inhabitants,  deserting  Christianity,  embraced  the 
religion  of  a  people  who,  by  their  similarity  of  manners,  encouraged 
tiie  belief  of  a '"'" 


ITALY. 
From  A.D.  568,  the  peninsula  was  divided  betwepn  the  Lombard 
kingdom  and  the  exar<ihate  of  Ravenna,  which  still  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  tiie  Byzantine  emperors.*  The  Lombard  sovereigns  were 
virtuous  and  able;  peace  and  haiipiness  adorned  their  government;  and 
italy  began  to  recover  from  the  devastations  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. A  brief  period  of  discord  led  to  the  accession,  in  636,  of 
Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia,  who  signaliied  his  reign  by  his  conquests 
and  his  code  of  laws.  The  prudence  of  this,  king  was  shown  in  his 
respect  to  religious  affairs ;  the  Arianism  which  he  professed  not  making 
him  unjust  to  his  orthodox  subjects.  After  his  death  in  65S,  the  Lom- 
bard monarchy  was  agitated  by  ambitious  dukes  who  coveted  or  usurped 

•  Tho  eiacrhale,  properly  so  calif  d,  eontBtned  the  cities  of  Ravonns.  Bolojna.  Imnia. 
FBOnitt,  Fertara.  Adria,  Commachio.  and  ForIL  wilh  Ibe  PsnUpolis.  or  Ihat  ""'"'^f? 

Bomfi.  Gaela,  Naples,  ajtacune,  and  other  greal  cilies  of  the  PeninmLa,  Delmstia.  and 
the  Italian  Islands.    This  slate  of  aSkiia  coniinued  antil  ilie  Brai  half  of  the  ciBhth 

wrougbt  important  cliangoe  ia  lite  condition  of  Italf. 
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CEMTUEY    A,  D.  195 

Ihe  c/own,  and  threatened  by  the  Emperor  Conatans  II.,  who  wished  to 
re-establish  ihe  seat  of  empire  in  Italy, 

DooE  OF  Venice About  i.D.  697,  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic 

iales  assembled  at  Heraclea,  and  elected  Paulo  Anafesto  duke,  with  the 
insignia  of  royal^',  without  however  rejecting  the  Bupremacy  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  Buhsequent  limitations,  the  power  of  the  doge  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  his  ofSee  became  a  sort  of  ducal 
mayoralty  for  life.  In  authority  he  was  merely  a  counsellor;  in  the 
city,  a  prisoner  of  stale,  and  out  of  it,  only  a  private  person.     The 

great  council  of  480  citizens  was  principally  composed  of  men  of  high 
irth,  and  invested  with  the  appointment  of  their  head  and  all  the 
inferior  magistracies.  The  senate  consisted  of  the  sixty  Pregadi,  the 
forty  judges,  the  college  of  Sevii,  ^e  council  of  ten,  and  formed  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive.  They  imposed 
taxes,  and  declared  war  or  conclnded  peace.  The  three  slate  inquisi- 
tors were  superior  to  all  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even  the  doge. 
Criminal  justice  was  administered  by  a  tribunal  of  forty,  annually 
chosen  from  the  great  assembly.  By  the  laws  of  1S9G  (the  Strralura 
del  Coniiglio),  1398,  and  1300,  all  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  great 
coiincil  within  the  four  preceding  years,  were  for  ever  debarred  from 
election  to  that  assembly,  thus  establishing  an  exclusive  hereditary 
aristocracy.  Much  discontent  was  manifested  at  these  proceedings,  and 
several  insurrections  took  place  wirti  the  object  of  framing  a  more  popu- 
lar form  of  government.  Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  an  avowed  aris- 
tocracy which  governed  larger  territories  and  endured  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  upon  record.  Already  at  this  early  period  Venice  had 
its  fleets,  and  these  she  placed  at  the  service  of  tlie  Exarch  Eutychius, 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Lombards  from  their  more  recent  conquests,  by 
which  they  became  unwelcome  neighbours  both  to  the  republic  and  to 

Read  ;  Spalding's  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  3  vols.,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library. 

FRANCE. 

Clotaire  II.,  A.  D.  613. — The  disputed  succession  of  Alsace  led  to 
a  civil  war  between  Thierry  and  Theodebert,  in  which  the  latter,  after 
having  been  defeated  at  Tolbiac  in  619,  was  decapitated  by  order  of  his 
brother,  by  whom  he  was  followed  W  tiie  grave  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Brunehaut,  seconded  by  tlie  patrician  Protadius,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
maintain  one  of  the  sons  of  Thierry  on  tlie  throne;  for  Clotaire  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  won  over  the  Ostrasian  leudes,  whom  the  queen 
had  exasperated  by  her  violent  opposition  to  their  claims.  This  aged 
female  was  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  the  son  of  Fredegunde,  and  by 
him  put  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty.  In  613,  Clotaire  re-united  the 
different  members  of  the  monarchy,  and  by  an  edict  issued  from  the 
national  assembly  held  at  Paris,  he  reformed  the  kingdom,  and  gave 
securities  for  the  public  peace,  which  was  not  again  broken  during  his 

Mayohs  of  the  pALitE The  mayor  of  the  palace  {major  dirmai) 

was  originally  what  his  title  signified — the  chief  of  the  kinff's  domestics, 
tinder  princes  of  unripe  years  or  feeble  character,  he  easily  usurped  aL 
the  powers  of  the  state.     Wamaohaire  in  Burgundy  and  Radon  in  0* 
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trasia  had  been  declared  immovable  by  Olotaire,  with  the  consent  of 
the  nobles,  who  had  long  had  a  Toice  in  the  nomination  of  these 
ministei'S,  and  who  appear  finally  to  have  had  the  exclusive  power  of 
election.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lime  of  Dagobert  I.  that  the  govern- 
ment passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors. 

Da-bobert. — Clotaire  II.  died  in  638,  and  was  Bueceeded  by  Dago- 
hert,  his  son,  who  had  been  six  years  king  of  Ostrasia.  He  conferred 
Aquitaine  on  his  brother  Caribert,  who  reigned  three  years  at  Toulouse, 
and  died  not  long  afterwards,  when  his  eldest  son  was  recognised  as 
king.  Dagobert,  however,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  gave  Aqui- 
taine as  an  hereditary  duchy,  to  anotlier  of  his  nephews,  who  became  the 
founder  of  a  lonw  line  of  princes,  which  terminated,  in  1503,  in  the 
person  of  Louis  of  Annagnac,  duke  of  Nemours,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Cerignole. 

The  reign  of  Dagobert  offers  no  remarkable  event,  esoept  the  invasion 
cf  Ostrasia  by  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  who  had  elected  to  the  tl 

Frank  merchant  named  Samon.     Some  time  ailer,  Ju  duk 

Bretagne,  whose   subjects   committed   incessant  ravag  te 

France,  came  to  Cliehy  soliciting  the-  alliance  of  the  Fra  k  m 
Dagobert  expired  in  C38,  after  a  reign  of  some  splen  h      ur 

of  which   belongs  not  so  much   to   the  sovereign  a  h    m      rs 

Amulph,  Pepin  of  Landen,  Ega,  and   to   the   goldsm  F 

who  administered  tlie  king's  finances  and  presided  over        m  g    fi 

Slugoard  Kings.* — With  Siegbert  II.  and  Clovis  ec        y 

monarchs  of  Ostrasia  and  Neustria,  begins  the  list  of  S  K 

for  by  that  name  were  the  ten  feeble  successors  of  Dagobert  I.  charac- 
terized. Forty  years  after,  the  right  of  succession  called  Thieny  III.  to 
the  united  throne  of  the  triple  kingdom,  678 ;  when  the  Ostrasian  nobles, 
indignant  at  the  favour  shown  to  their  enemy,  the  mayor  Ebroin, 
abolished  the  royal  title,  and  chose  their  dukes  in  the  persons  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal  and  Martin  the  grandson  of  Saint  Arnulph.  Hostilities  ensued 
with  the  mayor  of  Thierry  III.,  in  which  Martin  perished.  Pepin, 
thus  left  sole  duke,  became  bolder  in  his  designs,  and  attacking 
Neustria,  ended  the  war  in  687  by  the  victory  of  Testry,  which  placed 
the  chief  portion  of  Western  France  in  his  hands. 

Pepin  d'Heristal,  now  become  absolute  master  in  the  two  kingdoms, 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  defeat  of  the  tributaries  who  had  as- 
sum^  independence  during  the  Frank  dissensions.  Three  limes  he 
disposed  of  the  Nuestrian  crown,  and  dying,  bequeathed  the  mayoralty 
to  his  grandson  Theodobald  and  his  widow  Pleotrude,  passing  over  his 
illedlimate  son  Charles,  715. 


•  Mieholet  remarka  of  these  latter  Merovingian  iings,  that  Ihej 
cular  race  of  men  ;  the;  neie  all  parents  at  theen.  an<l  aid  men  a 
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SPAIN. 
The  two  succeESois  of  Recardede,  Liuva  II.  and  Vitteric,  died  by 
aasassi nation.  Gondemar  gained  a  few  advantages  over  the  Greeki, 
who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Sisehett,  613-630.  Tliis  prince,  cele- 
btatfld  for  the  composition  of  a  not  inelegant  Latin  poem  on  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  conquered  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  as  well  as  part  of 
Mauritania.  His  son  Recardede  11.  died  shortly  after  his  coronation ; 
and  his  second  son  Suintilla,  was  nominated  his  successor  by  the 
bishops ;  but  wai  overUirown  by  Sisenand,  governor  of  Septimania, 
631.  Under  tbis  ruler,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  declared  that  no 
one  could  ascend  the  throne  without  the  consent  of  the  prelates  and  the 
chief  officers  of  state ;  that  the  king  should  take  oath  not  lo  pronounoa 
any  judgment  on  capital  matters  without  the  advice  of  his  court ;  that 
the  bishops  might  summon  to  the  councils,  or  exclude  from  them,  any 

Eersons  whatever ;  and  that,  finally,  the  ecclesiastics  should  be  exempt 
rom  charges  and  taxation.  Thus  was  Spain  placed  uiuier  the  control 
of  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy. 

Chinulla,  A.  D.  636,  expelled  tlie  Jews  from  Spain,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo,  which  further  decreed  that  no 
election  of  a  successor  should  take  place  during  the  life  of  the  reigning 
king.  Tulga,  deposed  by  the  nobles,  left  his  crown  to  Chindasvind, 
who  associated  hia  son  Recesvind  with  him  on  the  throne.  The  latter 
still  further  augmented  the  power  of  the  bishops,  repelled  an  invasion 
of  the  Gascons,  and  defended  Mauritania  against  the  first  attacks  of  the 
Arabians.  His  successor  Wamba,  673,  had  to  check  the  numerous 
revolts  which  broke  out  on  every  side,  and  was  at  length  deposed  afier 
several  successful  campsdgns  against  the  Mussulmans.  The  noble 
Erwiga,  instigated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  mixed  opium  in  his 
wine,  cut  off  Ms  hair  during  sleep,  and  toot  away  the  silver  keys,  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  On  his  awaking,  the  sovereign  not  unwillingly 
resigned  a  throne  which  he  had  accepted  only  on  compulsion. 

The  new  king  Erwiga  was  compelled  to  reward  the  services  of  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  church  by  new  concessions,  and  by  the  privilege  of 
nominating  to  the  vacant  sees.  By  this  act  the  crown  lost  almost  the 
only  useful  prerogative  which  remained,  for  the  great  civil  and  military 
dignities  having  become  hereditary,  the  king  had  no  other  means  of 
opposing  the  nobles  than  by  filling  the  bishoprics  with  trusty  men. 
Under  'Egizz,  637,  the  Jews  formed  secret  relations  with  their  African 
brethren,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  and  aid  from  the  Saracens. 
The  plot  having  been  discovered,  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  worship 
was  foibidden;  children  of  seven  years  old  and  under  were  taken  from 
their  parents  to  be  educated  as  Chns^ans ;  and  all  who  apostatized  were 
deprived  of  their  wealth  and  liberty.  This  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
claims  of  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  who  were  desirous  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  a  regency.  Witizen  beheld  the  increase 
of  the  factions,  to  which  he  himself  became  a  victim,  710:  being  de. 
throned  by  Roderick,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  eyes  he  had  ordered 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  true  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  fast  becoming  oli^'iared  in  tba 

Bast,  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  subtl«  spirit  of  tho 
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people.  Heracliiis,  who  was  said  to  have  recovered  the  relics  of  the 
True  Cross  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels, — a  victory  etill  celebrated  in 
the  Romish  ritual, — did  not  confine  himself  to  opposing  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  but  mingled  in  theolo^cal  discussions  and  controversies  on 
the  faith.  The  Eutjehians  had  modified  their  opinions  to  give  them 
new  vigour,  and  the  patriarch  Sergius  oyenly  disseminated  their  heresy, 
which  tended  lo  confound  the  divine  ana  human  nature  of  Christ.  The 
emperor  published  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  EuWchian  dogmas,  and 
Pope  Honorius,  deceived  hy  a  letter  of  Sergius,  forbade  all  discussion 
of  their  errors.  This  disposition  to  temporize  alarmed  the  orthodox,  and 
Sophronias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  real 
Blale  of  affairs.  John  IV.,  who  then  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair,  con- 
demned the  error,  and  also  the  imperial  decree  which  defended  it.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  Heraclius  disavowed  his  edict;  but  his 
grandson  Constans  H.  again  reasserted  it,  and  deposed  the  venerable 
pontiff.  Constantine  Pogonatos,  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  the  church, 
convoked  the  six^i  general  council  at  Constantinople,  680,  at  which  the 
papal  legate  presided.  The  errore  of  thfi  manolhdites  were  condemned 
as  well  as  all  their  followers,  and  this  heresj  became  ever  after  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Entychians. 

Triple  Crown. — The  emperor  Anastasius  having  invested  Clovis 
with  the  dignity  of  patrician  and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold;  tlie 
king  of  the  Franks  presented  it  to  Pope  Symmaehus,  498,  and  it  was 
the  first  of  those  which  composed  the  papal  diadem.  The  second  was 
added  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  ascended  the  spiritual  throne  in  1394 ; 
and  the  third  by  John  XXII.,  1316. — The  title  of  pope,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  not  exclusively  applied  to  those  who  held  the  see  of  Rome 
until  Hildebrand  issued  a  bull  to  that  effect,  towards  the  close  of  the 
nth  century.  Before  the  time  of  Sabinianus,  604,  they  were  simply 
etyled  bishops. 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

Greek  Emfibe.— 717,  Leo  III.— Saracens  at  Conatanlinople,— 726,  Iconoclast 

War.— 797.  Empress  Irene. 
Ababia. — 711,  Northern  Africa  and  Spain  aublued — "49   At baasides  — "Sb 

Hajoun  b1  Raschid. 
Spais.— 711,  Arabians  in  Spain.— 755    Independent  Caliphate 
Italy.— 715,  Pope  Gregory  11.-774    End  of  Lombard  K  ngdom  —  9^   Leo 

III.,  first  Bishop  of  the  West.— ""^     Luilprai  d  taltPe   Rasenna  — "49 

Aalolphus. 
France.— 714,  Charles  MEMel.— 732    \  ictory  of  Tours -752    Carlovii  gian 

Dynasfy— Pepin.— 768,  Charlemagnp 
Chi;ech.— 720,  Dionyaian  or  Vulgar  Era  introduced  — -69  Worship  of  Imiee- 
LiTEKATURE.  —  Bedc,  d.  735;    Boniface    Apoitle  of  the   Germans    d  -54 

Alcoin,  d.  804. 

GREEK  EMPIRE 

IsAURiAN  DvNASTV. — A  Space  of  si\  5  ears  divided  into  tl  ree  short 
reigns  separated  the  fall  of  the  Heracltin  trcm  the  nae  of  the  Iiiurian 
Dynasty.    Justinian  II.,  put  to  death  in  711,  was  succeeded  by  Philip- 
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picus  Bardanes,  a  general  raised  lo  llie  Ihrone  by  the  voice  of  the 
soldiery ;  but  this  adventurer,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  over- 
thrown by  hia  iecretary  Artemiua,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  Anasta 
aius  II.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  compelled  the  latter  to  take  refug« 
among  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  a  new  emperor,  Theodosiaslll.,  aucceedeili 
only  lo  abdicate  the  following  year  in  favour  of  a  popular  officer,  whom 
the  army  had  already  proclaimed.  Leo,  a  nadve  of  Isauria,  bad  gradu- 
ally risen  from  the  plebeian  rank  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  scarcely 
usurped  before  his  capital  waa  closely  besieged  hy  the  Arabs.  During 
thirteen  months  Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  and 
was  saved  only  by  its  lofty  walls  and  the  terrible  Greek  fire.  He  next 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Sicily,  but  compromised  his  success  and  the  peace 
of  the  empire  by  theological  disputes.  In  736,  he  interdicted  tlie  wor- 
ship of  images,  and,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  manifested  by  the  people, 
broke  all  the  statues  in  the  churches.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  Italian  Greeks,  and  ab  II    h     R  m  ref    ed  b  y  the 

imperial  decreea ;  still  Leo  Id    g        h      f    h      d  1      d     sions, 

enforced  their  execution  at  h       k   fl  ral     I    hi   p     inces. 


CoBSTANTiNE  V,,  Covronym  41  d  1  te  d  gu  ry  tyrant, 
showed  scarcely  less  icon    1  1   h      h     f   b         H  n  was 

celebrated,  however,  byth  ryfAm  dS         fra  the 

Arabians ;  by  the  defeat  of  h    B  Iga  by   I        dp  many 

captives;    and  by  his  jud  ra  f         p    pi    g    h       ImosI 

deserted  Thracian  cities.     L      IV     7  gn  d      ly  fi      y      s,  and 

left  the  crown  to  Constant       VI    i'orpfty    g     I  d       h        gency 

of  his  mother  Irene.    Th   w      hip    f   m  g        as  re         d      787,  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  seco  d  N  I  h    h    h  ee  h  ndred 

and  seventy  bishops  condemned  th      mp    ty    f   h    in  Irene, 

who  was  as  adroit  as  she  w       mb  ti  dea         d  1  draw  her 

Bon  from  public  basiness;  I         hmpspd         Ih  hdhis 

twentieth  year,  when  she  w  d        ed  to        I  pi  n  the 

shores  of  the  Propontis.    B     h       bj  h  h  -ed  to 

sednce  the  affections  of  tl  y      d    h  by  wh  m  he  was 

dethroned  and  deprived  of  h       yes     Tl     re  g      f  1       nn         1     other, 
now  become  sole  empress  was  cc  mp        d  by  e^         1  splen- 

dour; yet  the  public  indig  b  d     h  d    h      ed  by 

her  treasurer  Nicephohus  I82Ih  Id  Myle  she 

earned  a  scanty  subsislenc    by   h    I  b  fh     d      ff 

ARABIA. 

Walid,  a.d.  704,  and  Solisian  I.,  endeaTOured  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople,  but  their  armies  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  loss.  Their  want  of  success  in  the  east  of  Europe  was  compensated 
by  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  the  west,  711.  Here  again  they  found 
themselves  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  warlike  children  of  the  north ; 
for,  after  the  dreadful  battle  of  Tours,  the  Saracens  were  driven  igno- 
miniously  across  the  Pyrenees,  733.  Internal  dissensions  now  began 
to  pjevail ;  the  immense  empire  of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  composed 
of  elements  so  various  and  so  suddenly  brought  together,  had  not 
acquired  consistency  enough  to  preserve  its  unity.  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  Omniades  had  failed  (o  conciliate  the  affections  of  their  subjects, 
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.ind  all  eyes  Wfire  turned  upon  the  family  of  the  prophet.  Of  these,  the 
Abbassidee,  who  derive  their  name  from  the  prophet's  uncle  Abba.$, 
were  ibe  most  numerous  and  active.  A  blaelt  banner  was  adopted  aa 
(heir  peculiar  badge,  while  their  opponents  were  distinguished  bj  a 
white  one.  The  Last  was  convulsed  bj  Ihe  conflicts  of  Uiese  parties, 
till,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  victory  deserted  the  reigning  caliph,  and 
Mebvan  II.,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  was  pursued  and  put  to  death,  750. 

The  Abbassides. — Abbas  immediately  set  about  confirming  his  power 
by  destroying  every  one  related  to  the  deposed  family.  One  royal  youth 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  those  who  hunted  al^er  his  life,  and,  reach- 
ing Spain,  Abdalrahman  established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  whence 
during  375  years  the  family  of  the  Omniades  governed  that  peninsula. 
Almahsor,  on  bis  accession  in  754,  had  to  contend  against  his  uncie 
Abdallah,  who  had  been  proclaimed  at  Damascus.  He  conquered  nis 
rival  after  a  strugele  of  five  months,  and  treacherously  put  him  to  death. 
The  victor  hims^f  was  also  executed  a  short  time  afterwards  under  the 
eyes  of  the  caliph,  who  feared  his  ambition  and  his  talents.  This 
gwieral,  it  is  said,  had  sacrificed  more  than  600,000  pefsons  to  the  Ab- 
bassides.  His  death  caused  an  insurrectiou  in  Khorassan ;  and  tlie 
commander  who  put  it  down,  being  offended  at  the  disproportionate 
share  of  booty  taken  by  the  caliph,  revolted  in  bis  turn,  seized  on  Ispa- 
han, and  was  defeated  in  Azerbljan. 

To  strengthen  his  throne  Almansor  was  often  cruel.  The  Omniades, 
with  one  exception,  had  been  extirpated,  but  the  descendants  of  Ali  still 
survived.  These  he  persecuted  with  atrocious  violence :  wishing  to 
discover  the  hiding-place  of  Mohammed  and  Ibrahim,  great-grandsons 
of  Hossein,  he  shut  up  their  father  in  a  close  prison;  deven  others  of 
the  family  expired  in  a  dungeon;  one  of  the  Othmans  perished  under 
3,  and  his  head  was  carried  into  Khorassan  and  exhibited  as 


last  took  up  arms,  but  w 

MoHADl,  A.  D.  774,  a  prince  as  magnificent  and  prodigal  as  his  father, 
revived  the  war  against  the  Greeks,  in  which  his  eon  Haroun,  afterwards 
called  Al  Bascbid  (the  Just),  traversed  Bithynia  and  penetrated  to  the 
Bosphorus,  whence  he  menaced  Constantinople.  By  the  death  of  his 
parent  and  brother,  he  was  raised  to  the  caliphate  in  786,  and  began  the 
most  glorious  reign  of  all  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 

Habocn  al  Raschid. — An  insulting  demand  made  by  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  led  to  a  new  war  along  the  Byzantine  frontier.  Haroun 
entered  Asia  Minor,  devastating  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Heraclea,  whence  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Taurus.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  repass 
these  mountains,  tiiough  covered  with  snow,  to  meet  his  enemy,  who 
was  secretly  advancing  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  At  Crasus  in 
Phrygia,  the  Greeks  suffered  a  terrible  defeat;  and  the  emperor  was 
reduced  to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  payment  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  It  was  under  the  character  of  opponent  to  the 
Greek  monarch  and  to  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  that  Haroun  sent  an 
embassy  to  Charlemagne  in  799.  The  glory  of  his  reign  was  tarnished 
by  the  cruelty  which  he  practised  on  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Barme- 
cides, two  of  whom,  Yahia  and  his  son  Jaafar,  had  the  entire  wana^ 
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ment  of  Ihe  affairs  of  his  empire.  Tlieir  populariiy  ex'dleil  the  jealousy 
of  Ilaroun  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  put  them  to  death,  and  exterminated 
almost  all  their  relations. 

Tiie  cultivalion  of  Arabian  letters,  begun  by  Almansor,  was  ooiliniiBd  iindei 
Harouii  wiih  increased  brilliancy.  The  fanatic  admirers  of  tne  prophel,  Iho 
successors  of  the  barbarians  who  had  destroyed  iho  Ubrary  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  aludy  of  the  Greek  language  and  the  Wanslation  of  Iha 
treasures  which  it  contained.  By  this  means  ihe  Arabs  acquired  the  elenienls 
of  malhcmatlcs.  medicine,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  philosophy.  The 
pupils  sonn  becoming  instructors,  gave  to  these  sciences  an  exleat  and  develop- 
ment previously  unknown.  They  crealed,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  natural 
sciences  —  aslronomy,  chemistry,  medicine,  the  mathematics,  algebra,  iha 
mechanical  arls;  and  their  prioress  in  these  pursuits  was  allesled  by  ihe 
splendour  of  Bagdad,  I^han,  Kufa,  Damascus,  and  Cordova. 

In  the  department  of  hteralure,  the  Arabs  had  their  peels  and  historians , 
and  as  meiaphyaicianB  they  made  known  the  works  of  A.ristolle  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Wherever  they  settled,  numerous  schools  arose, — even  on  the  shares 
of  Africa,  the  constant  refuge  of  barbarism,  Spain  still  preserves  the  memo- 
rials of  their  magnificence;  and  while  the  traveller  gazes  on  the  ruins  of 
Moorish  architeclure.  so  light  and  eleganl,  that  everywhere  cover  her  soil,  ha 
looks  in  vain  for  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  Seville,  and  the  200,000  of  Toledo. 
Anciently  Cordova  was  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  being  only  three  less 
than  Eome  under  the  emperors,  and  contained  60,000  palaces,  with  283,000 
private  houses.  The  diocese  of  Salamanca  comprehended  125  cities  or  towns, 
where  only  thirteen  are  now  to  be  found.  In  Seville  might  be  counted  60,000 
looms  for  silk  alone,  while,  in  1742,  entire  Spain  reckoned  only  10,000  for  silk 

SPAIN. 

Arab  Conquest,  a.  d.  710.— The  Gotha  possessed  along  the  African 
shore  the  town  of  Ceuta  and  the  province  of  Tingitania,  governed  bj 
Count  Julian,  whose  treason  introduced  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  Tarik, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Emir  Husa,  crossed  the  Elraits  of  Hercules,  follow- 
ed by  a  small  army  of  5(M)0  men,  with  whom  he  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Algesiras,  and  of  the  rock  of  Caipe  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name,  Gebel-al-7\irile  or  Gibraltar,  Roderic  the  Gothic  king,  at  the  first 
news,  hastened  to  repel  the  invaders,  whom  he  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cadiz,  increased  indeed  in  numbers,  but  still  vastiy  inferior  to 
the  opposing  army.  Tliree  successive  days  were  marked  by  bloody  but 
indecisive  skirmishes.  On  the  fourth,  however,  16,000  men  lay  dead 
on  the  field  of  Xeres,  and  Roderic  fled  from  the  battle  to  perish  ignobly 
in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir,  713,  The  victor  directed  his  march 
to  Toledo,  which  soon  fell;  and  from  that  centre,  Spain,  which  had 
resisted  the  Roman  arms  two  hundred  years,  was  Educed  hy  the  Sara- 
cens in  fifteen  months.  In  the  mountains  of  Asturias  the  flame  of 
liberty  still  burnt,  and  thence  in  a  later  age  rolled  down  that  tide  which 
ceased  not  till  the  soil  of  Spain  was  freed  from  her  infidel  invaders, 
1493.  The  conquerors  manifested  great  moderation :  in  all  that  related 
tfl  themselves,  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws ; 
they  were  also  permitted  to  fill  certain  offices,  to  serve  in  the  army,  to 
intermany  with  the  Moslem  —  their  only  badge  of  servitude  being  a 
heavy  impost. 


After  the  recall  of  Musa,  and  the  tragical  death  of  his  son,  Spaii 

1  v_  j._...:..   -nated  by  the  viceroys  of  Africa.     Num 

r  the  peninsula,  advancing  agriculturi 
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he  natives  profiled  by  the  advantages  of  conquest 
s  disgrace.  The  Arabs  repeatedly  invaded  France 
le  of  their  claims  to  the  province  of  Septiraania,  bat  lliey 
were  finally  checked  by  the  memorable  defeat  near  Tours,  which  saved 
France  and  Christendom  from  impending  desolation,  733. 

When  the  house  of  the  Ommiades  was  deposed  by  Abul-Ahbas,  one 
member  of  the  family  alone  escaped  destruction  and  fled  to  Africa, 
Here  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  principal  Spanish  sheiks, 
who  prepared  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  and  after  an  exile  of  four 
years,  Alidalrahman  landed  in  the  peninsula,  defeated  the  Abbasside 
governor  Youssef,  and  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  the  Faithful  at  Cor- 
dova.    Such  was  the  beginning  of  Uie  caliphate  of  the  West,  in  756. 

Alidalrahman  skilfully  triumphed  over  all  the  opposition  rtusedby  the 
partisans  of  his  enemy,  forced  the  governors  of  Barcelona  and  Sara- 
gossa  to  submission,  and  consolidated  the  tiirone  by  a  victory  over  the 
Emir  Magreb,  who  had  landed  in  Spain  to  support  the  disafieeted  sheiks. 
The  expedition  of  Charlemagne,  originating  in  similar  motives,  termi- 
nated in  the  submission  of  the  provinces  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Internal  cares  prevented  the  Ommiadan  prince  from  prose- 
cuting the  sacred  war  with  any  success.  Hashem  I.  retaliated  the 
Frank  invasion  by  an  irruption  into  Aquifaine,  in  which  the  whole 
country  was  devastated  even  to  the  suburbs  of  Narbonne,  793 ;  and  so 
great  was  the  spoil  that  the  caliph's  share  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
gold  purses.  With  this  and  the  aid  of  his  numerous  prisoners  he  com- 
pleted the  great  mosaue  at  Cordova,  begun  b^  Abdalrahman,  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  existing  edifices,  Jts  length  is  600  feet,  neariy  equal 
to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  its  width  350,  almost  double  that  of 
the  metropolitan  church  in  Paris ;  100  columns  of  marble  or  of  jasper 
formed  the  interior  enclosure  of  the  cupola;  by  means  of  993  others  it 
was  divided  into  nineteen  naves,  all  closed  by  gates  of  bronze  wilh 
sculptures  in  bas-relief,  those  of  the  great  gate  alone  being  in  massive 
gold;  4700  lamps  illuminated  the  interior  during  the  night,  and  con- 
sumed annually  130,000  pounds  weight  of  oil.  Hashem  also  construct- 
ed canals  and  bridges,  founded  schools  for  the  Arabic  language,  forbade 
the  use  of  Latin,  and  obliged  the  Christian  to  relinquish  his  vernacular 
tongue.  Learned  men  and  poets  were  encouraged,  and  the  Caliph  of 
Cordova  vied  in  magnificence  with  the  great  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

CuBisTiAN  Spain.— The  peninsula  was  not  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Arabs ;  there  still  remained  a  small  number  of  Christians,  who,  pre- 
feiring  liberty  to  servitude,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mounlains  of  As- 
turias.  Here,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  popular  tradition  in  the 
absence  of  historical  testimony,  they  elected  Pelayo  king,  718,  from 
which  period  commenced,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  that  series  of 
crusades  which  terminated  in  tiie  conquest  of  Granada.  Pelayo  reign- 
ed over  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo,  a  region  extending  to  between  thirty 
and  forty  leagues,  and  defended  by  encircling  mountains.  Alphonso 
the  Catholic  took  Lugo,  Leon,  Astoiga,  and  many  other  Castilian  cities, 
with  a  large  portion  of  Galicia,  including  Braga  and  Poito  Calle.  Hia 
son  Fruela  vigorously  executed  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  compelled 
the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  in  celibacy.  Continuing  his  father's 
career,  he  annihilated,  as  we  are  told,  an  army  of  54,000  Saracens  that 
had  invaded  Galicia,  destroyed  another  in  Castile,  and  with  the  spoils 
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built  the  citj'  of  Oviedo.  But  he  was  as  cruel  as  he  was  brave,  and 
punishing  those  with  death  who  had  refused  to  follow  him,  he  stahbed 
one  of  his  brothers  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  himself  assassinated 
soon  afterwards.  Alphonso,  his  son,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Moors  near  Burgos,  received  the  crown  on  the  (iuld  of  battle, 
791.  This  monarch,  satnamed  the  Chaste,  airain  defeated  the  Arabs  at 
Lugo,  fortified  Braga,  and  plundered  Lisbon.  He  founded  tlie  cele- 
brated church  Compostella,  m  which  the  relics  of  St.  James  the  Great 
were  said  to  be  preserved. 

The  coiiqueals  in  Spain  of  Ihe  Moora  (so  called  from  Maurilania,  whence 
mey  embarked  for  Ibe  Pemnaula)  produced  many  salutary  effectB  in  EutoDe 
The  laale  for  letlera  rapidly  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphralea  lo  l^ 
I  agus.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  m  which  were  cullivaled  many  brauches  of 
science  unknown  to  the  teBt  of  Europe,  became  the  great  resort  of  the  learned 
Chnalians  of  the  West,  Tbo  celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Svlvesler 
II.,  was  one  of  the  firat  who  studied  in  Spain.  Agricuhure  navieation  and 
manufaciures  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Arabs :  their  carpets,  gold  end  silver 
embroideries,  silks,  eteel-work,  and  leaiher,  were  brought  at  an  early  perioa 
to  a  bigh  degree  of  perfection;  and  by  tbeir  means  the  arithmetical  numerah. 
cotton-paper,  and  gunpowder  were  mlrodaced  into  Europe. 

ITALY. 
Ohioin  of  the  Pontifical  Sovereiontv.— The  earlier  part  of  Luit- 
prand  s  reign  was  occupied  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Lombard 
Slates,  and  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown ;  the  latter,  and  far  more  important  part,  from  its  influence  on 
posterity,  was  passed  in  religious  quarrels,  which  gave  rise  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  imperial  supremacy 
in  Italy.  Rome,  like  the  Greek  cities  in  the  peninsula,  was  governed 
by  dukes  subordinate  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  pontiffs,  the 
spiritual  masters  of  the  ancient  capital,  moderated  by  the  influence  of 
their  character  the  despotism  of  the  imperial  officers.  An  edict  of  Leo 
the  Iconoclast  changed  this  stale  of  affairs,  and  disturbed  the  West,  as 
It  had  already  embroiled  the  East,  Gregory  II.  protested  against  the 
decree,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  participating  in  his  indiimation 
expelled  their  dukes.  The  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  murdered  the  Ex- 
arch Paul  and  opened  their  gales  to  Laitprand,  who  seized  on  the  Pen- 
tapolis.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  formed  itself  into  a  republic,  and 
confided  the  supreme  magistrative  authority  of  the  new  slate  to  its 
bishop,  whose  temporal  power  extended  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and 
from  Narni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Gregory  H.,  jvhose  fears  were 
escited  by  the  Lombard  possession  of  the  exarchate,  entered  into  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  newly-formed  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
which  lent  its  fleet  to  Eutychius,  who,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Lorn- 
bards  from  his  dominions,  formed  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  recovery 
of  Rome,  739.  Gregory  HI.  ascended  Uie  papal  chair,  731,  without 
sohciUng  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  issued  an  anathema  aoainst 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  irritated  Leo  sent  a  powerful  fleet  against  him, 
but  it  was  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  the  Adriatic ;  aflel 
which  event  Rome  had  notiiing  more  to  fear  from  the  Hyzantine  rulers. 
The  elements  of  discord,  which  seemed  preparing  new  misfortunes  for 
Italy,  disappeared  with  the  death  of  tiie  pope  and  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
who  faolh  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  same  year,  741,  whither  Lnit- 
prand  soon  followed  them. 
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End  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom. — The  deposition  of  Hildebrand,  the 
Bon  of  Luiinrand,  and  the  abdication  of  Ratchis  who  retired  to  Mount 
Cassino,  raised  to  the  throne  Astotphus.  He  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  exarchate,  752,  and  summoned  Rome  to  acknowledge  him  as  her 
lawful  sovereign.     The  citizens  hesitated,  temporised,  and  finally  im- 

Elored  the  assistance  of  tiie  Franks,  754.  Pepin,  their  king,  aft«r 
aving  employed  his  mediation  in  vain,  raised  an  army  and  crossed  the 
Alps.  The  Lomhards  were  defeated,  and  the  conquered  exarchate  was 
bestowed  upon  the  pope,'  Stephen  III.,  Pepin  being  rewarded  rfith  the 
title  ofFairiciait.  For  twenty  years  their  kingdom  continued  sinking, 
while  the  pradence  and  craft  of  Adrian  I.,  aided  by  the  genius  of 
Chablkmagnb,  were  preparing  to  overwhelm  their  expiring  monarchy. 
Desiderius,  the  last  ol  the  Lombard  sovereigns,  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks,  77^,  and  ended  his  life  in  die  retiwment  of  the 
cloister.  Charles  assumed  the  Iron  Crown  and  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Lombards.     Paul  Warnefrid,  the  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  for  his  fre- 

Juent  conspiracies  to  restore  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  eon- 
emned  to  lose  his  eyes  and  hands,  when  Charlemagne,  imitating  the 
generosity  of  Casar,  exclaimed,  "  Where  shall  we  find  hands  able  to 
write  history  as  these  have  done!"  The  authority  of  the.  Frank  monarch 
extended  as  far  as  the  Garigliano;  wliile  the  country  to  the  south 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Benevento. 

FRANCE. 

Battle  of  Toubs,  a.  d.  733.— Charles  Mabtei.  (the  Hammer),  son 
of  Pepin,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Ostrasia,  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  714.  This  great  man  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of 
the  throne,  SDCCeasively  crashed  by  his  warlike  activi^  the  German  and 
Gallic  rebels,  and  saved  Europe  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  These 
entiiusiasts  having  conquered  Africa,  and  crossed  the  Straits,  had  over- 
run Spain,  and  were  already  threatening  the  destruction  of  France, 
when  they  were  opposed  by  Martel,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  732, 
The  conflict  is  reported  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  and  tiie  Arabs  fied, 
leaving  300,000  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  "  The  victory  of 
Charles,"  says  Hallam,  "has  immortalized  his  name,  and  may  justly 
be  reckoned  among  those  few  batties  of  which  a  conlrarjr  event  would 
have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  alt  its  subsequent 
scenes — with  Marathon,  Arbela,  the  Melaurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic." 
The  victor  endeavoured  to  complete  his  triumph  by  driving  the  Saracens 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  so  far  suecessml  that  they  were  able  lo 
retain'  only  Jhe  towns  of  Narbonne,  Agde,  Maguelone,  and  Beiiers.  At 
the  death  of  Thieivy  IV.  in  737,  the  throne  was  left  vacant,  bat  Charles, 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Franks,  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty. 

Cablovingiahs. — On  the  death  of  Charles  Mart«l  in  741,  the  Frank 
dominions  were  divided  amongst  his  sons.  Pepin  had  Neustria,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Provence ;  Oarloman  received  Ostrasia;  while  Grypho,  the 
third  son,  obtaining  only  a  trifling  share  in  this  partition,  conspired  with 
some  of  the  turbulent  dukes — to  repress  whom  the  title  and  authority  of 
a  king  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Childeric  III.  was  placed  on  tiie 
throne  in  742 ;  Ostrasia,  however,  recognised  no  snperior  but  Carloman, 
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who  governed  as  an  independent  chief.  It  was  this  prince  who  sum 
-noned  the  council  of  Liptines  in  743,  when  the  Christian  era  was  intro- 
duced into  France.  In  746,  he  retired  into  a  monastery  at  Cassino, 
leaving  to  Pepin  his  portion  of  the  paternal  heritage.  Grypho,"  again 
irrita.ted  at  hi$  exclusion,  raised  the  German  provinces  in  his  behalf,  but 
was  defeated  by  his  eldest  brotlier,  who  remained  sole  mastBr  of  the 
empire.  When  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  Camp  de  Mars,  had  conferred  the  regal  authority 
on  Pepin,  it  was  confirmed  by  Ihe  authority  of  the  church,  in  the  perflon 
of  Pope  Zachary,  753.  A  grand  revolution  was  now  completed,  which 
reunited  into  one  system  all  the  fragments  of  the  Germanic  nation  dis- 
persed over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  allied  indissolubly  the  con- 
quering race  with  the  Roman  population.  The  last  descendant  of  Clovis, 
Childeric  III,  was  deposed,  and  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  brought 
to  an  end  after  existing  370  years.* 

Pepra,  the  first  king  of  tlie  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a.  n.  753,  taught 
by  experience  and  by  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  had  learnt  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  kingly  power,  and  of  elevating  by  every 
means  this  safeguard  of  nuhlic  tranquillity.  He  began  by  causing  hte 
person  to  be  consecrated  by  Boniface  of  Mentz,  and  completed  his 
designs  by  the  entire  conquest  of  Gaul.  Septimania  was  reduced  in 
759,  and  Aqaitaine  in  768.  The  country  now  regaining  tranquillity,  the 
national  assemblies  were  regularly  held,  and  no  endeavours  were  spared 
to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  crown  in  his  tamily,  and  procuring  the  favour  of  the  church,  he 
readily  agreed  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen  III.,  and  not  only  rescued  him 
from  his  Lombard  enemies,  but  added  the  conquered  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  iPentapolis  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Charlemagne,  a.  n.  768. — In  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  the  inheritance  of  Pepin  was  divided  between  his  two  sons ; 
Charles  had  Neustria  and  Aquitaine;  Carloman,  Ostrasia  and  Bur- 
gundy. The  two  brothers,  from  the  very  first,  regarded  each  other  with 
jealousy ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  in  771  prevented  the  consummation 
of  a  rivalry  that  would  have  weakened  both  kingdoms.  The  entire 
Frank  monarchy  was  now  seized  upon  by  the  survivor,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  nephews,  who,  with  their  widowed  mother,  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Desiderius  the  Lombard,  whose  generous  reception  of  Queen 
Geherge  was  one  cause  of  the  Italian  war. 

"  Charlemagne,"  says  Sismondi,  "  claimed  as  a  saint  by  the  Church ; 
by  the  French  as  their  greatest  king;  by  the  Germans  as  a  fellow- 
countryman;  by  the  Italians  as  their  emperor;  is  placed,  in  a  measure, 
at  the  head  of  all  modem  histories."  When  the  death  of  liis  brother 
had  re-established  the  unity  of  the  Franks,  Charles  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  power  superior  to  Uiat  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
began  a  series  of  expeditions  which  had  for  their  object  the  protection 
of  his  kingdom  against  the  invasions  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  north, 
and  of  the  Saracens  on  the  south.  He  subjugated  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, 774,  and  nest  carried  his  victorious  arms  apinst  the  Saxons,  who, 
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often  yajiquishpd  by  the  Franks  but  always  restless  imrtet  their  yoke, 
had  promised  Pepin  to  receive  missionaries  into  their  eounliy.  The 
imprudent  menaces  of  St.  Libwin  having  irritated  them  against 
Chrislianily,  Ihej  burnt  the  church  of  Deventer  in  Holland,  which  act 
of  violence  served  as  the  pretext  for  hostilities  that,  with  only  some 
interruptions,  endured  thirty  years.  This  war  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  namely,  from  773  to  777;  from  778  to  785,  terminated  by  the 

nee  of  Horxhelni  j  and  from  792  to  803.  The  ascendency  was  at 
gtli  achieved  by  means  which  shock  every  feeling  of  hamanity.* 
At  Verden,  in  783,  he  caused  4500  prisoners  to  be  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  Witikind,  the  second  Arminins  of  Germany,  the  chief  of  the 
warlike  Saxons,  embraced  the  ^pel,  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Charlemagne,  after  which  his  name  disappears  from  history. 

While  engaged  in  Ihe  Saxon  war,  Charles  had  promised  to  restore 
certain  Spanish  emirs  whom  the  Caliph  Abdalrahman  had  deposed  from 
their  governments.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he  received  the  doubtful 
submission  of  the  people  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  destroyed  Pampeluna, 
but  suffered  defeat  before  Saragossa.  Betnrning  into  Gaul,  a  Confederate 
army  of  Basques,  Saracens,  ami  Asturians  attacked  him  In  the  valley  of 
Roncesvalles,  when  his  rear-guard  was  cat  in  pieces  to  a.man.  In  this 
fatal  day  the  hero  lost  his  most  illustrious  companions :  Egghiard,  his 
seneschal;  Anselm,  warden  of  the  palace;  and  the  famous  Roland, 
warden  of  the  frontier  of  Brelagne,  whom  the  ties  of  glory  even  more 
than  those  of  blood  attached  to  the  person  of  the  monar^.f 

Charlemagne,  having  visited  Rome  in  order  to  quell  a  tumuh  which 
had  been  excited  against  Pope  Leo  III.  by  the  nephews  of  that  pontiff's 
predecessor,  was  consecrated  Emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  gratefid 
occupant  of  (he  papal  chair,  a,  d.  800.  His  territorial  possessions  war- 
ranted him  in  claiming  the  additional  title  of  Emperor  of  tiie  West. 
All  France,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  acknowledged  his  power; 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Spanish  march,  comprising  Rousillon  and 
Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  while 
in  Germany,  a  line  drawn  from  die  Elbe  through  Magdebui^  and  Passau 
would  have  marked  his  eastern  frontier.  Many  other  nations  were  his 
tributaries;  indeed,  all  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the 
Ebro  and  the  Elbe,  the  frontiers  of  modern  Naples  and  the  Eyder,  sub- 
mitted to  his  sway. 

The  ceremony,  which  conferred  on  Charlemagne  the  imperial  title, 
raised  him  in  the  general  opinion  far  above  the  kingly  power,  and  invest- 
ed him  with  absolnie  dominion.  It  broke  the  last  and  feeble  links 
which  still  united  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  introduced  new  rela- 
tions between  the  imperial  courts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leo  III. 
meditaled  (he  chimerical  design  of  reuniting  the  two  empires  by  the 
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two  churches  by  the  mat 

had  just  Kuceei;ded  her  son  c 

monarch  expired  in  814. 

OUermtiom  an  the  Lift  of  Ckarlemugne. 
I.  FoUlkal  /t/e.— Independently  of  ihoae  conquesis  by  which  Charlemaane 
Required  iwo-lhirda  of  ihe  Roman  empu^,  he  is  worlhy  of  our  nolice  na  a  great 
leg|slaiive  refotmsr.  Two  national  aseembhea  (j*Kiio)  were  held  a-nnuaUy,  lo 
-hich  all  the  clergy  and  laily  repaired  lo  enact  aiich  laws  aa  the  pubhc  weal 
squired.    HiB  cares  exlended  alike  over  itie  mosl  distant  as   ' 


leg; 


cares  exienaea  aliMe  over  llie  mosl  distant  as  the  nearest  narli 
re,  and  by  bia  public  acts  be  endeavoured  lo  nromole  the  han 
pincsaof  his  people.  This  led  him  to  reform  the  coinage;  lo  astabbsh  ihe 
legal  divisions  of  money;  lo  repair  old  and  conslrnct  new  roads;  to  found 
schools ;  to  collect  libraries ;  lo  build  bridges ;  «id  to  fedhtala  commerce  by 
uniiing  ihe  ocean  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  rhe  Rhine  lo  iho 
Danube.  The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  hrst  collected  in  837.  prove  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  riahta  of  properly,  and  what  was  consistent 
with  the  hherty  of  ihe  subject.  All  weighty  matters  eoncerning  hfe  or  goods 
were  tried  before  a  huid  of  jury,  with  an  appeal  to  Ihe  sovereign.  Special 
judges  {maat  regiil  were  also  appointed  to  hold  assizes  from  place  lo  place,  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  justice,  enforce  its  esecution,  and  eipel  those 
who  misconducted  themselves  in  their  varioua  judicial  offices. 

II.  His  literary  life. —  His  acqairements  were  probably  not  very  great,  as, 
until  Ihe  age  of  Ihtrty-two,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  science. 
It  IS  doublfu!  if  he  could  wnle ;  and  Mabillon  says  ■'  he  had  a  mark  to  him- 
self, like  an  honest,  plain-deahng  man."  He  spoke  several  languages,  and 
daily  received  lessons  from  eminent  teachers  in  ihe  seven  Uberal  arts.*  He 
gathered  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country;  founded  an  academy  in 
which  he  took  the  name  of  David,  and  iha  accomplished  Englishman  Alcain, 
llial  of  florace. 

III.  Hit  private  life  exhibits  ihe  characteristics  of  a  barbarian  and  a  con- 
quoror.  He  was  addicted  lo  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  regnrdiesa  of 
human  life;  hut  he  was  affable  in  conversation,  temperate  in  his  repasts,  and 
simple  in  his  dress.  A  hundred  and  twenty  guards  walched  every  night  around 
his  bed,  each  holding  in  Ihe  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  burn- 
ing torch.  Mr.  Hallam  thus  sums  up  his  character :  "He  stands  alone  like  a 
beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  reign  affords  a  sobtary 
resling-piaoe  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  ard^gnominy,  deriving 
;ne  advantages  of  oonlraat  both  from  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and  oif  a 
posterity  for  whom  he  bad  formed  an  emphe  which  they  were  unworthy  and 
unequal  lo  maintain." 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

Wesiebk  Empire. 

France. — Charlemagne  possessed  nearly  all  France,  great  part  of  Germany, 

Ihe  half  of  Italy,  pari  of  Spain,  and  was  the  arbiter  oflhc  remainder  of  the 

West.     The  language  of  the  Franks  was  stdl  Teutonic,  and  continued  so  until 

the  middle  of  the  ninth  cenlury. 
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SECONDiSY  Powers. 
Denm*he  resisted  the  ambitious  designs  of  Charl 


and  Godfrey, 
i  of  Ihe  Frank 
'3  which  made 


while  he  closed  the  entrance  to  this  penini 
conqueror,  Eenl  forth  from  Nobwav  those  Ewarmf 
Guccesdve  descents  upon  the  Western  Empire. 

Sweden  atid  Russia  were  as  yet  insignificant  powers;  and  Polasd,  already 
"'"■"  "^  i"»i.^  imnorlaiice. 

hom  the  thirst  of 

.  _  .    . .     ,0  Germanr,     The  Huns,  auceeBSOra  of  the  ferocioua 

people  who  had  devastated  Europe,  settled  at  iast  in  Pannoiiia,  from  which 
country  they  attacked  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  Etnpire.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Avars  they  carried  terror  to  the  astes  of  Constantinople, 

SpiiB  presented  a  great  battle-fiela  for  the  Moors  and  Christiana.    The 
latter,  though  inferior  lo  their  enemies  in  number,  riches,  and  knowledge, 
more  warlike  and  united ;  and,  by  unwearied  c(  '         ' 

enlarged  their  boundaries. 

'J'he  South  of  Italy  was  disputed  by  the  Saracens  and  Greeks. 

Rome,  apparently  submissive  to  Charlemagne,  favoured  the  popes,  who  < 
Btantly  endeavoured  lo  extend  their  influence,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Vehice,  placed  between  two  powerful  empires,  affected  to  rccoenise 
sovereignty  of  the  one  which  was  too  weak  to  be 
yoke  of  the  other, 

EfOLAND  was  about  to  bezin  her  glorious  carcc 
which  the  country  was  diviJcd  were  gradually  united  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons, 


gradually 


red,  and  thus  avoided  the 


Construct:  Ami 
they  existed  al  the  l. 
Iroin  the  Christian  st 


THE  CHURCH. 


The  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  wns  threalpned  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  by  the  controversy  respecting  tlie  wor- 
ship of  images,  which  ended  in  the  revolt  of  Italy,  ihe  (emporal  power 
of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  of^die  West.  In  reject- 
ing the  Pagan  creed,  many  of  the  early  Christians  still  ohmg  to  its 
superstitions;  and  the  images  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  under 
new  names,  were  still  regarded  as  objects  of  adoration  in  the  churches. 
The  reproaches  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  with  the  victories  of 
the  latter,  awoke  the  more  rational  portion  of  the  Greeks  to  a  sense  of 
their  condition.  Leo  the  Iconoclast  proscribed  the  use  of  images  and 
religious  pictures,  and  the  eastern  churches  were  cleansed  from  idolatry 
in  736.  In  a  general  council  held  at  Constanlinople,  754,  after  six 
months' deliberation,  it  was  unanimonsly  agreed  that  alHisible  symbols 
of  Christ,  except  the  eucharist,  were  blasphemous;  and  that  image- 
worship  was  not  only  a  corruption  of  Christianity,  but  a  renewal  of 
Paganism.  The  imperial  edicts  founded  on  this  decision  were  no 
leceived  without  frequent  tumults ;  and  the  daring  malecontents,  lipaiier 
18* 
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by  some  unscrupulous  monks,  endangered  tlie  emperor's  person,  ana 
even  ventured  to  attack  the  city.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  far  from 
approving  of  these  measures ;  and  Gregory  11.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  that  the  use  of  images  had  descended 
from  the  apostolic  ages.  Carrying  his  zeal  or  ambition  still  further,  he 
excommunicated  the  Greek  emperor,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  exarchnte.  Id  the  synOd  of  Rome,  769,  called  the  council  of  tha 
Lateran,  it  was  ordered  that  images  should  be  honoured  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  and  the  Greek  council  of  754  was  anathematized ;  but 
idolatry  was  not  extirpated  in  the  East.  The  Empress  Irene  called  a 
seventh  general  council  —  the  second  of  Nice  —  by  which  the  worship 
of  images  was  restored,  787,  and  its  decisions  were  confirmed  by  I'ope 
Adrian  I. 

During  the  five  succeeding  reigns  the  contest  was  maintained  between 
the  two  parties  with  undiminished  vigour  and  vanning  success.  It  is 
honourable  to  the  churches  of  the  West — France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England — that  they  took  a  middle  course,  at  once  reproving  the  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 

All  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  at  that 
time  the  sole  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  learning;  and,  in  a  great 
number  of  mixed  diets  held  by  this  prince,  the  bishops  in  concert  with 
the  sovereign  were  anxiously  engaged  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  church.  The  decrees  ofthe  general  council 
of  787,  having  been  misunderstood  by  the  Galilean  clergy,  were  cotir 
demned  by  three  hundred  prelates  at  Frankfort,  794,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  «rrors  of  tiie  Iconoclasts.  In  this  latter  council  were 
ahjured  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ui^l,  who,  distin- 
guishing two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  maintained  that,  considered  as  a 
man,  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

The  second  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  had  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Nip*ne  creed  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father;  to  which,  in  653,  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo 
added  "  and  the  Son"  (filioque)  —  a  clause  not  long  after  adopted  inlc 
the  Galilean  ritual.  Pope  Adrian  I.,  alarmed  at  this  innovation,  sub- 
mitted it  for  the  examination  of  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  809,  by 
whom  the  addition  was  recognised,  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Greek 
chnrch,  received  in  a  short  time  the  pap'al  approbation. 

The  popes  were  not  temporal  sovereigns  before  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Pepin,  allhougli  they  doubtlessly  exerted  considerable  political  in- 
fluence. They  were  the  subjects  ofthe  Greek  emperor,  and  their  inle> 
ference  with  the  civil  magistrate  was  confined  to  mere  admonition. 
The  most  violent  defenders  of  the  papal  encroachments  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  as  fabulous  the  pretended  donation  made  by  Con- 
slantine  to  SylvesMr  I.,  314.  Those  forgeries  of  Isidore,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  False  Decretals,  appeared  about  the  end  of  this  century.* 
But  the  ambition  of  the  Frank  monarchs  led  to  far  more  dangerous  con- 
sequences;  and  the  appeal  of  Pepin  to  Pope  Zachary  was  assumed  as 
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a  precedent  for  ali  the  subspquCDt  usurpations  of  the  Vatican.  Tlie 
donation  of  Ihe  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  its 
confirmation  by  Charlemagne,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate  the 
papal  power;  and  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  unbound- 
ed ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zacliaty,  the  court  of  Germany  decided  that  no 
metropolitan  could  enter  upon  his  functions  without  having  previously 
received  the  pallium  from  the  pontiff,*  This  important  decision  was 
established  by  the  eighth  general  council,  869,  whereby  the  popes  were 
gradually  invested  with  the  right  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  episcopal 
elections,  and  with  the  means  of  keeping  foreign  dignitaries  in  depend' 
snce  on  the  Roman  see. 

APPENDIX  TO  EIGHTH  CENTURY. 
Fine  ArU.from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  Charlemagne. 

Chrislinnity,  which  aflerwardsconlribuled  to  raise  fbe  aria  to  great  perfection, 
began  by  inflicling  the  tnoet  grievous  iiyurieB.  Tbeardtnt  zeal  of  many  hishopa 
had  Blready  demolished  temples  to  build  churches,  and  broken  those  rcpre- 
fienlalions  in  atone  or  bronze  so  much  abhorred  by  Cbrislinns,  long  before 
Theodoeius  had  published  his  edict  proscribing  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
Paganism.  Some  fine  temples  had  been  preserved  by  appropriating  them  to 
the  Christian  worship.  Thus  Boniface  VI.  dedicated  the  Fanlheonof  Agrippa 
to  All  Saints  ;  and  tne  parihenon  of  Pericles,  without  a  change  of  name,  was 
consecrated  to  ibe  Virgin.  The  successive  invasions  of  the  Germans,  Persians, 
and  Arabians  caused  the  greatest  injury  to  the  achievetnenia  of  genius ;  and 
among  their  ruins  the  productions  oT  art  were  few  and  «(rfiemeral\  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Conslantine  at  Rome ;  the  golden  gate  raised  at  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius  the  Great ;  the  column  erected  to  his  honour  by  the  filial  piety 
ofArcadius;  a  few  remains  at  Ravenna  and  Terracinaof  the  age  of  Theodoric  ; 
the  bridge  of  Salaro  over  the  Anio,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  ore  almost  (he  only 
architectural  monuments  of  these  great  men.  Theodoric  encouraged  the  arts, 
and  appointed  officers  to  protect  the  public  buildings  throughout  Italy.  The 
rotunda  of  Ravenna,  whose  cupola  consists  of  a  single  stone  cut  in  the  quarries 
of  Islria,  belongs  to  his  reign. 

The  Gothic,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  "  Pointed"  style  of  archi- 
tecture, begins  to  appear  about  this  time.  The  ogive,  not  unknown  under 
Constanline,  is  found  combined  with  semicircular  arcs  in  ihe  aqueduct  of  Jus- 
linlan.  The  last  eflbrt  of  ancient  art  was  the  templeof  St.  Sophia,  the  work  of 
AnthemiEisof  Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Milelns.  It  is  the  model  of  chiuches  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Under  Charlemagne  the  skill  of  the  architects 
was  so  imperfect  that,  to  raise  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  Aix-la- Chapel le,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  from  Ravenna  the  coltimns  and  mosaics  which  had 
(ulorned  the  residence  of  the  later  Roman  emperors.  Paintmg  declined  ;  but 
we  have  still  a  few  relics  of  miniature  in  the  marginal  drawings  that  explain  and 
decorate  Ihe  text  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  earlier  than  the 
sixth  century. 

By  a  &tahiy  without  eiample,  while  the  violence  of  invasion  and  the  confla- 
gration of  cities  destroyed  many  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it 
happened  that  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  the  richest  depositories  of 
learning  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  At  Constantinople,  an  accident 
''     "■  tatyofthe  Ocit—   •-"-  i^- — j-j '-- ■- --- 


destroyed  the  library  of 


DclBgon,  476,  Ibunded  by  Conslantine.    The  fana- 


*  The  pallium. was nriginBllyBman 
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Hcism  of  the  Isaurian  Leo  doniplelcd  llio  ruin  of  what  the  fire  had  spared,  730. 
The  library  of  Alexandria  underwenl  a  more  melancholy  fate.  Burnt  once  liy 
Julina  Cffisar,  condemned  with  other  Pagan  monuments  by  the  decree  of 
Theodosius,  390,  it  was  finally  deairoyed  by  the  fanatic  Arabians  in  640.  One 
oflhesucceasorB  of  Omar,  the  Caliph  Yezid,  commanded  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries  of  Syria,  already  many  times  devastated  by  the  ravages  of  the  two 
Chosroea.  In  Africa  the  Cyrenais  had  become  a  vast  ruin,  when  the  Mussiil- 
maiia  added  i(  to  their  provinces ;  but  theae  barbarians  overwhelmed  the 
treaaares  of  science  under  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Hippona.  and  Tagasle.  At 
Kome,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus  had  preaervcd  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  masterpieces  of  claaaical  literature  ;  but  a  conflagration  reduced  them  to 
ashes  at  the  end  of  the  aixth  century. 

In  the  monaatic  schools,  the  rehca  of  science  found  an  asylum  :  (here  tha 
seven  liberal  arts  wer«  culiivated.  and  the  profane  auihora  atudied.  Manusci^pts 
were  copied,  and  caligtaphy  became  an  art ;  but  frequently  ignorant  or  fanatical 
monks  transcribed  litanies  or  holy  legends  over  the  eflaced  epiaodea  of  Virgil  or 


NINTH  CENTURY. 
Greek  Emfike.  — 813,  Leo  the  Armenian.— 843,  Michael  III. —  867,  Mace- 
donian Dynasty. — 886,  Leo  VI. 
Akaeu.— EOO,  The  Aglabites.— 813,  Almamon.— 841,  Turkish  Guard.— 870, 

Motamcd — Mohammedan  heresies. 
Spain.— eol,  Barcelona  captured  by  the  Franks. — 866,  Alplionao  the  Great, — 

Moorish  hterary  Era. 
Fkahce.  —  SIX),  Charlemagne,  Emperor. — 8H,  Louia  (he  Debonnaire.  — 840, 

Charles  the  Bald.  — 843,  Treaty  of  Verdun.— 887,  Charles  the  Fal,  dep.— 

888.  Eudes.— 843-886,  Norman  Ravages. 
Gbemanv.— 817,  Louis.— 846-874,  Sclavonian  Incuraons.— 881,  Charles  the 

Fat.— 883,  Arnulph,— 899,  Louia  IV,  the  Child. 
IiiLY.- 817.  Bernard  d.  — S4*,  Louis  11.-893,  Berenger  of  Friuli,  — 896, 

Arnulph,  Emperor. 
Bhitats.— 800,  Egbert.- 833,  Danish  Invasions.- 873,  Alfred   the    Great.— 

871,870   Battles  of  Wilton  and  Edindon.— 900,  Death  of  Alfred.— Anglo- 


Chuech.— S51,  Pope  Joan  (Benedict  II.).— 861,  Greek  Schism— Saint  Worship. 

—867,  Adrian  II. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

With  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  I.  recommenced  the  reverses  of  (he 
empire.  His  character  was  stdned  with  the  odious  vices  of  avaiice 
and  hypociisy  ;  nor  was  his  want  of  virtue  redeemed  by  any  superior 
talents.  The  Arabs  destroyed  Horaolea  on  the  Enxine,  took  Cyprus, 
devastated  Rhodes,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  pay  tribute,  a,  d.  807. 
About  four  years  later,  the  Bulgarians  utterly  exterminated  an  imperial 
army,  and  slew  Nicephorus  who  commanded  in  person.  Micbael  I. 
endeavourad  to  check  these  barbarians,  but  was  vanquished  at  Adriano- 
ple,  and  deposed  in  fiivoui  of  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  813,  in  whose  reign 
also  Thrace  was  ravaged,  Adrianople  reduced,  and  50,000  prisoners 
transported  beyond  the  Danube.  On  the  death  of  the  Bulgarian  chioE 
who  had  conducted  th^se  invasions,  Leo  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
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country,  and  compelled  the  new  khan  to  conclude  a  peace  for  tliiitj 
yrars.  This  interval  of  repose,  so  honourably  procured,  was  employed 
in  restoring  the  ruined  cities,  and  re-establishing  order  in  the  admlnis' 
tration  of  the  empire-  Michael,  afterwards  emperor,  who  had  assisted  in 
investing  Leo  with  the  purple,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  that 
had  heen  showered  upon  him,  entered  into  various  conspiracies,  which 
were  severally  delected ;  and  at  last  the  ungrateful  Phrygian  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  baths.  But  a  brief  delay 
in  the. execution  of  this  cruel  order,  cost  the  eroperoi  bis  life.  On  the 
mirning  of  Christmas-day,  a  body  of  conspirators,  disguised  as  priests, 
with  arms  beneath  their  dresses,  intruded  themselves  into  his  private 
chapel,  and  rushed  upon  him  just  as  he  began  to  chant  the  lirst  psalm. 
He  long  and  ylgorouslj  defended  himself  with  a  weighty  cross  he  had 
grasped,  Ull  a  well-aimed  blow  severed  his  right  arm  from  his  body. 
As  he  fell,  his  cry  for  pity  was  savagely  answered,  "  This  is  the  hour 
of  vengeance,  not  of  raerey !"  820, — Michael  II.  the  Stammerer  was 
carried  from  his  prison  to  the  throne,  which  he  disgraced  by  his  vices. 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian  disputed  his  title,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital; 
but  falling  into  the  power  of  the  monarch,  he  suffered  the  mutilation  of 
his  hands  and  feet. 

The  Arabs,  still  continuing  their  incursions,  cireumscrihed  the  Greek 
possessions  in  Italy  to  the  city  of  Naples,  630:  in  833  they  conquered 
Crete,  and  Sicily  in  827. 

Tbeophilus  the  Unfortunate,  a  just  and  brave  prince,  punished  the 
murderers  of  Leo  V.,  embellished  as  well  as  fortified  Constantinople, 
and  patronised  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  several  times  attacked  the 
Arabs,  but  eventually  lost  Ancyra,  and  his  native  town  Amorium. 
Michael  III.,  843,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  under 
the  regency  of  his  prudent  mother  Theodora ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  threw 
olf  her  easy  yoke,  and  imitating  the  vices  of  Nero  and  Heliogabalns, 
became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  factions  of  the  circus 
were  revived ;  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  neglected  for  the  result  of  a 
horse-race ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were  profaned  by  his  impiety. 
In  this  reign  began  the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
in  the  excommunication  of  Pholius,  whose  election  to  the  patriarchate 
had  heen  disapproved  hy  Nicholas  I.  The  infatuated  prince  was  mur- 
dered in  an  hour  of  intoxication,  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  the 

Macedonian  Dvnastv,  a.  d.  8G7. — Basii.  I.  was  said  to  count  among 
his  ancestors  the  Persian  Arsacides,  the  great  Constantine,  and  the 
Macedonian  Alexander,  His  youth  bad  been  spent  among  the  Bulga- 
rians ;  but,  uniting  with  some  fellow-captives,  be  boldly  made  his  way  to 
the  Grecian  capital.  Here  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  ofiices  of 
stale,  not  more  by  his  great  personal  merits  than  by  his  compliance  with 
tiie  vices  of  the  emperor;  and  under  this  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  the 
empire  began  to  revive  from  its  decay.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  forced 
several  emirs  to  acknowledge  his  power,  protected  Dalmatia  and  the 
risingcity  of  Ragusa  against  the  Aglabites,  and  re-established  the  throne 
of  Lombardj  b^  espelling  the  Arabs  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  His 
arms  were  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  while  his  prudent  administration 
in  financial  matters  replenished  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  promoted  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  He  bepin  the  revisal  of  the  Justinian  code; 
and  the  Basilics,  completed  by  bis  son,  are  an  honour  to  bis  genius  and 
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D  his  life  in  a  stag-hunt,  and  lie; 

ophet,  886,  who  trod  in  the  steps 
of  his  father.  He  was  not,  however,  equally  successful  in  his  foreign 
wars,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  valour  of  the  Arabs  and 
Bulgarians.  His  marriage  to  a  fourth  wife,  Zoe,  caused  a  schism  be- 
tween him  and  the  church.     He  died  in  911, 

ARABIA. 

The  political  decline  of  the  Arabian  empire  began  in  the  reign  of  its 
greatest  caliph,  Haroun.  In  756,  Spain  became  independent;  in  789, 
Fez  was  built,  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Aglabite  dynasty  was  founded,  which  governed 
a  territory  extending  from  Tunis  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  It  was  in 
combating  against  a  rebel  chief  in  Khorassan  that  Haroun  al  Baschid 
met  his  death,  808. 

Almamon,  a.  d.  S13,  aft^  several  years  of  internal  dissension,  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  continued  the  patronage  which 
the  other  had  accorded  to  literature,  eagerly  seeking  and  translating  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Greece.  In  his  reign,  a  degree  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  earth  was  measured,  determining  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  at  24,000  miles.  In  the  science  of  medicine,  Rhazes  and  Avi- 
cenna  rank  with  Hippocrates ;  and  chemistry  thouo-h  degraded  by  being 
connected  with  alehymy,  owes  its  onoin    nd  m  An 

btans.     At,  Motasseiu,  who  had   su    eeded  A  n  833 

recalled  from  quelling  some  civil  comm  to  h  fh  o- 

philus,  838.     One  dearly-purchased  w  d    y  th      b         le 

siege  of  Amorium,  which  had  falle  h    p  w  h        ree 

terminated  a  war  in  which  300,000  li       n  fl    d 

Akab  Sects.  —  Molassem  was  unable  g  oa 

for,  while  ihe  Greeks  were  pressing  him  in  tho  north,  he  had  to  contend  with 
formidable  internal  enemies.  HeresieB  appeared  in  lalamism  almost  from  its 
very  commencement ;  in  659  the  Karidjies  took  exception  to  the  doctrines  of 
fatalism,  and  it  was  one  of  this  sect  that  assassinated  Ali.  In  737,  new  attacks 
were  made  upon  aeveral  of  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  MohammedanB. 
In  742,  Djead  Ibn  Dirkhem  impugned  ihe  Koran,  denying  its  divine  orioin, 
and  founded  a  considerable  seel  in  the  East.  In  753,  Achmet  Bavendi  preached 
the  Indian  tenet  of  metempsychosis,  and  pretended  that  the  soul  of  Adam  had 
been  tranamiHed  to  the  body  of  [he  Cahph  Alinonsor.  Seventeen  years  later, 
liakem  with  the  golden  mask  revived  this  doctrine  and  added  to  its  absurdities. 
When  he  was  besieged  in  the  city  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  was  on  the 

Eoint  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  he  set  fire  to  his 
abitation  and  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  eiclaiming,  "  I  depart 
for  heaven;  let  him  who  desires  to  share  in  my  felicity  imitate  my  eiampie." 
His  wife,  children,  and  partisans,  all  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 

Bui  of  all  those  various  heresies,  the  one  which  was  cheeked  with  the  ereatest 
amount  of  human  suffering  was  that  of  Babek  Khoiirremmi.  The  Persians 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the  freest  and  moat  civilised  people  of  ihe  East;  and, 
after  the  Arabs  had  destroyed  their  emphe,  being  unable  to  sirugf  le  with  their 
conquerors  in  the  open  field,  they  cunningly  sapped  the  power  and  rclisioua 
authority  of  the  cahph  by  propagallng  doctnnes  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Koran.  Their  moat  dating  advoeale  was  Babek,  »  no  proclaimed  the  indifTer 
ence  of  human  aoliona,  and  a  community  of  goods, — opinions  that  tended  to 
dissolve  all  sodely,  civU,  pohlical,  or  religious.  So  numerous  were  his  follower! 
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-.ha;  for  iwenly  years  lie  wee  able  to  contend  against 
The  quelling  of  ihis  revolt,  which  is  said  to  have  coat  tl 
men,  failed  lo  eradicate  eniirely  the  doctrinea  of  Babek. 

Motassein,  to  support  his  toKeiing  throne,  introduced  into  his  armica 
and  palace  a  body  of  50,000  Turks,  a  warlilie  Tartar  race  from  beyond 
the  Oxus,  8U.  These  prielorian  guards,  despising  the  weakness  of 
their  employers,  soon  provoked  the  public  indignation  by  their  licentious 
behaiiour.  Motawakkel,  the  cruel  sod  of  Moiassem,  was  murdered  in 
bis  palace  by  these  barbarians ;  and  Montasser,  stained  with  his  father's 
blood,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  86S.  The  merceriary  soldiers  now 
assumed  the  right  of  choosing  their  sovereign,  and  the  rapid  succession 
of  caliphs  perpleses  the  historian.  £very  province  began  to  shake  olf 
its  allegiance;  new  principalities  were  formed  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  die  caliphate  at  last  was  confined  to  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
The  Emir  of  IJgypl,  formerly  a  Turkish  slave,  assumed  the  sovereign 
power  in  869,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Thetonides.  The  Aglabites, 
as  well  as  the  Edrisiles,  had  already  made  themselves  independent  in 
Africa;  both  of  whom  were  subdued  by  the  Fatimites  in  919. 

Motomed,  870,  had  to  conlend  not  only  ag^st  tavollad  chiefs  but  aleo 
againel  impious  sectarians.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  hia  reign  the  doclrinea  of 
Babek  were  revived  by  Abdallab,  but  ihay  were  preached  in  secret,  and  only 
fully  revealed  lo  those  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  six  preparatory  tests, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  of  the  aetiee  that  these  opinions,  subversive  of 
all  religion  and  morality,  were  clearly  developed.  One  of  Abdallah's  mission- 
aries, eurnamed  Karniath,  did  not  imitate  the  prudence  of  his  chief;  but  when 
he  had  gained  over  a  cen^n  number  of  partisans,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  caliph,  defeated  several  generals,  and  recruited  hia  own  army  hy 
his  successes  and  the  license  granted  to  hia  soldiera.  Mecca  was  taken  by 
these  insurgoniB,  when  ihirty  thousand  lalamitea  perished  in  defence  of  the 
Caaba.  A  hundred  bailies  were  fought  before  the  sect  of  the  Karmathiaiv 
waa  eiteroiinated. 

Read;    Crichlon'a  History  of  Arabia,  2  vols,  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 

SPAIN. 
The  Caliphate. — The  reigns  of  Hashem  I.  and  Hakeni  I.,  Abdal- 
rahman's  successors,  were  troubled  by  rivals  to  the  throne,  and  by  the 
Franks  who  took  Leriiia,  plundered  the  environs  of  Huesca,  and  laid 
siege  to  Barcelona,  which,  after  a  lengthened  blockade,  fell  into  their 
hands  in  801.  To  repel  these  invaders,  the  caliph,  Hakem,  established 
a  regular  military  foree,  and  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  which  ravaged 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  hut  without  making  any 
(lermanent  conquest.  Four  years  before  hia  death,  a  sedition  which 
broke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Cordova  was  severely  repressed ;  three 
hundred  of  the  rioters  were  impaled,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thousand,  transported  to  Africa.  The  attacks  of  the  Christians 
of  Oviedo,  who  advanced  as  far  as  theTagus,  and  the  revolts  of  the 
Arabian  governors  under  Hakem's  successors,  brought  premature  decay 
nn  the  caliphate.  Still  it  was  at  this  period  that  a  troop  of  Spanish 
Moots  became  the  terror  of  Italy  and  Provence.  A  small  party  of 
Saracens  took  the  village  of  Fraxinet  by  surprise,  and  from  diis  almost 
inaccessible  jiosilidn  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  isolating  them- 
selves entirely  from  the  rest  ol'  Provence  on  tlie  landward  side,  while 
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the  coast  of  Biscay  Orlnimo  I.  defeated  these  barbarians,  v-inquished 
ihe  Emir  t  &angossa.  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  to  the  river  lormes  In  86G,  Alphonso  the  Great,  who  had  been 
eKpelled  from  Oviedo  by  the  governor  of  Galicia,  returned  atter  the 
rebel  s  death,  and  conquered  tbe  insurgent  Count  of  Alava  He  con 
ducted  thirty  successful  campaigns  against  the  infidels,  seized  on  the 
country  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  and  forced  the  Moors  to  sue 
for  a  truce  of  six  years.  But  domestic  troubles  put  an  end  to  his  con- 
qiiesls ;  and  as  his  subjects  murmured  at  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  to 
fortify  the  frontier  towns,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  010.  He  died  the  next  year  in  battle  against  the  Arabs,  fightine  as 
general  of  the  army. 

FEANCE. 

Origin  of  Modern  Fkance,  a.  d,  840.  — Louis  the  DEBUNNniRF 
succeeded  his  father,  814  ;  but  the  mighty  empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
already  begun  to  decay.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis  to  mistake 
petty  reforms  for  a  salutary  attention  to  the  public  good.  His  life  was 
passed  in  a  long  struggle  against  three  sons,  who  were  supported  by  the 
clergy  m  their  violation  of  all  filial  duties.  Alternately  victorious  and 
vanquished,  he  was  once  actually  deposed  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  At 
his  death  in  840,  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever 
separated;  the  former  being  assigned  to  Louis,  the  latter  to  Ch.irlcs 
THE  Bald,  while  Lothaire  inherited  the  rest  of  the  imperial  dominions. 
The  last  appears  to  have  entertdned  a  design  of  universal  monarchy, 
but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Fonlcnay,  which,  with 
the  alliance  of  Strasburg,  contributed  to  produce  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Verdun,  843.  Charles  had  to  contend  a^inst  the  Northmen  and  Bre- 
tons on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire.  The  people  of  Aqul- 
tania  took  up  arms  successively  in  favour  of  Pepin  II.  and  of  Louis  of 
Germany,  in  order  to  form  an  independent  kingdom ;  but,  in  the  end, 
they  were  incorporated  with  Neustrian  France,  which  maintained  over 
them  a  nominal  supremacy.  The  deaths  of  Lothaire  and  his  three  sons 
were  the  cause  of  fresh  divisions.  The  kings  of  Germany  and  France, 
bythe  treaty  of  Mersen,  shared  the  dominions  of  Louis  IL,  the  emperor; 
but  Charles  soon  boldly  laid  hands  on  the  German  portion  and  wrested 
Provence  from  his  rival. 

The  death  of  Louis  II,  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the  empire,  the 
King  of  France  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  John  VIIL,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  After  the  demise  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  imperial 
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throne  remained  unoccupied  until  881,  during  part  of  which  time  Louis 
the  Stammerer  ruled  over  France,  which  ne  exhausted  by  his  pro- 
digaliues.  His  sons  Louis  IIL  and  Cakloman,  who  succeeded,  aban- 
doned Frencli  Lorraine  to  the  King  of  Sasony,  at  the  same  time  that 
Boson  detached  the  Bur^undian  provinces  from  France.  By>  Che  treaty 
nf  Amiens,  concluded  in  880,  ^e  two  brothers  made  a  partition  of  their 
father's  inheritance :  Louis  was  declared  king  of  Neustria,  and  Carlo- 
man  obtdned  Aquilaine  with  a  right  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  same  year,  the  two  French  princes  met  in  congress  at  Gondra- 
dlle  with  the  two  kin^s  of  Germany,  Louis  the  Saxon,  and  Charles  of 
Swabia,  all  being  alike  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  dominions 
against  the  Northmen,  and  of  the  Cariovingian  legitimacy  against  a 
usurping  aristocracy.  But  this  royal  league  attained  no  better  success 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it.     The  wife  of  Boson  held  Vienne 


against  the  united  efforts  of  three  kings ;  and,  though  she  at  length 
yielded  to  one  of  Carloman's  lieutenants,  the  crown  of  Provence  never- 
theless remained  on  the  head  of  the  usurper.  A  brilliant  victory  gained 
over  the  Northmen  at  Sancourt  in  Vimens,  coTered  the  Neustrian 
sovereign  with  a  renown  that  was  long  celebrated  in  the  popular  songs. 
But  Louis  in,  did  not  live  to  realize  the  hopes  that  the  nation  enter- 
tained of  him.  His  death,  which  happened  in  882,  reunited  the  two 
crowns  of  France  on  the  head  of  Carloman,  who  descended  to  the  tomb 
in  884.  His  heir  was  a  posthumous  brother,  whom  the  Franks  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  elected  Charles  the  Fat 
in  his  place.  This  monarch,  who  had  previously  been  crowned  emperor, 
ruled  over  a  territory  not  less  extensive  tiian  that  of  Charlemagne,  but 
his  weakness  was  unable  to  support  the  heavy  burden,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  inability  to  defend  the  empire  against  the  northern  pirates, 
ne  was  deposed  by  his  vassals,  887. 

EuDKS,  A.  D.  887. — On  the  deposition  of  Charles,  there  was  not  in 
France,  among  the  many  independent  princes,  one  who  was  capable  of 


1  and  inspiring  due  respect  for  bis  power, 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  Count  Eudes,  the  defender  of  Paris, 


seizmg 
rememb 
induced 


of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  Neustria  to  proclai; 
king.  There  remwned,  however,  one  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  been  excluded  on  account  of  his  youth 
from  all  the  Cariovingian  thrones  to  which  he  had  any  claim.  Eudes 
bad  two  other  competitors,  descended  from  the  first  emperor  of  the  West 
bythe/emale  side:  these  were  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Amulph, 
king  of  Germany.  But  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
necessity  of  directing  their  forces  to  another  quarter,  left  the  new  king 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown.  The  whole  of  France  did  not 
acknowledge  this  sovereign ;  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  duke  of  Amiilaine, 
was  independent,  and  even  bore  the  title  of  king;  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
assumed  the  royal  authority;  as  did  also  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  and 
Burgundy,  with  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Yermandois,  and  Anjoii. 
Eudes  justified  anew  (he  choice  of  his  vassals  by  delivering  Paris  from 
another  siege,  and  defeating  in  the  terrible  battie  of  Monlfaucon  the 
Northmen,  who  lost  19,000  men.   Emboldened  by  lliie  success,  he  com- 

Eelled  the  discontented  princes  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  when 
e  died  in  893,  named  Charles  HI.  for  his  successor.    The  msiory 
.   19 
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of  the  twelve  succeedi]]|r  years 
T3V3ges  of  the  norlhern  invader 
ferocity.* 


THE  NORTHMEN. 
The  Norihmen  were  orisinally  from  the  counlries  now  known  oa  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  TliB  people  professed  the  warlike  religion  of  Odin, 
who  in  limes  beyond  tho  reach  of  creihle  history  had  quilled  the  banks  of  che 
Tnnaia,  and  conquered  most  of  the  regions  on  the  Baltic.  This  warrior  gave 
laws  to  his  followers,  and  established  a  religious  syslem,  perfeclly  in  harmony 
wiih  their  warns,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  war.  tie  was  liimself  iha 
principal  divinity,  adored  aa  the  felher  of  camage.  His  people,  whose  chief  oe- 
cupalion  appears  to  have  been  piracy,  infesled  all  the  seas  of  iha  North  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Chrislianily  had  softened  Iheir 
manners,  and  attached  these  vagrant  adveniurers  to  iheir  native  soil.  At  (bis 
period  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  states  assumes  an  air  of  greater  credibility, 
wiihout,  however,  inspiring  deeper  interest.  To  know  these  ancient  inhabitai  ■ 

imry.    f1 

they  found  all  the  passages  i^o  under  hia  successors*  Their  rude  barkanm- 
pelled  at  onca  by  sails  and  oars,  and  bearing  each  about  100  men,  wasted  the 
shores  of  western  Europe,  ascended  the  rivers,  and  pillaged  all  on  which  they 
could  lay  hands.  In  843,  they  entered  France  by  the  Seine,  and  plundered 
Rouen;  another  fleet,  saiUng  up  the  Loire,  devastated  Touraine.  In  the  follow, 
in"  year,  (hey  made  simuhaneoua  descents  on  England,  France  and  Spiun. 
They  afterwards  reached  Paris,  which  Ihey  burnt  in  the  face  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  was  intrenched  a(  S(.  Denis.  Between  845  and  861,  the  modern 
capital  of  France  was  thrice  ravaged  by  these  daring  barbarians.  In  886,  ttiey 
reappeared,  bu(  met  with  a  vigorous  resislance—Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  whose 
valour  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  throne,  animatir^  the  citizens  to  repel  the 
invasion  by  force.  He  was  aided  by  the  couraaeoas  Bishop  Goslin,  who  every 
day,  after  havuig  given  his  benediction  to  the  people,  placed  himself  in  the 
breach,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  battle-aie  in  his  hand,  and  planting 
his  croffler  on  the  ramparts,  fought  heroically  in  defence  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  pirate  chieft,  Hollo,  tired  ofTiis  wandering  life,  and  dearous  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  obtained  the  territory  which  extends  from  the  rivers  Andelle  and 

'^o'l™  the  Bald,  8i0.  is  by  many  eonBirfersd  the  I5rst  king  of  Ftance,  propsrly  so 


the  treaty  if  Viitdiiii.  H«,  atl  tiejond  being ,. 

eentury.    The  Bomanee  became  Ihe  tansuaze  of  [he  cour 
fornieillheiioltsheddialMlnfLauisXIV.    Under  Ibe  som 
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Aure  to  the  Ooean.  To  this  was  afterwards  added  the  country  between  the 
Andelle  and  Epte,  with  BrittaTiy.  In  tctutn,  the  Norman  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Robert,  and  entering  the  Christian  commutiiati,  did  huniage  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  913.  His  country  afforded  greater  aecurity  than 
the  rest  of  France:  labourers  relumed,  population  increased,  towns  were 
rebuilt,  monasteries  and  churches  repaired,  and  laws  enacted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  evil-doer.  Beeide9  the  Normans,  the  Saracens  from  Africa  made 
frequent  incursions  into  France,  and  established  a  colony  at  Frsiiiiet  (now  La 
Gardcl  in  Provence,  where  they  continued  independent  for  many  centuries. 

Read:  Crichton's  Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modern,  3  vols,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Cabinet  Library. 

GERMANY. 

Louis  the  German,  son  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  who  received 
Germany  as  his  heritage,  had  not  only  to  combat  against  the  Normans, 
but  all  the  Sclavonic  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  dominions. 
To  repel  their  ravages,  it  was  necessary,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
France,  to  create  officers  (margravts)  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
inw  the  frontiers  against  all  invaders.  From  816  to  874,  the  baitarians 
on  the  eastern  borders  were  in  a  stale  of  almost  continual  insurrection ; 
in  the  latter  year,  however,  moBt  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  swore  fealty  to 
Louis  at  the  diet  of  Forcheim.  These  wars  did  not  prevent  the  German 
monarch  from  observing  what  vuas  passing  in  the  other  Carlovingian 
stales.  After  the  deatii  of  Lothaire  and  his  son,  to  whom  Lorraine  had 
been  allotted,  he  divided  this  province  with  Charles  the  Bald ;  thereby 
augmenting  his  kingdom  by  the  cities  of  Basle,  Sttasbuig,  Metz, 
CiSogne,  Treves,  Utrecht,  and  Ais-la-Chapelle.  Louis  IL,  another  of 
Lothaire's  children,  who  possessed  Italy  with  the  tiUe  of  emnetor,  dying 
in  875,  Louis  the  German,  as  the  eldest  survivor  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  was  desirous  to  obtain  his  dominions;  but  in  this  he  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  activity  of  Charles  the  Bald, 

In  the  following  year,  Louis  the  German  eipired,  leaving  three  sons 
lo  share  his  dominions.  Carloman  had  Bavaria,  with  Cannthia,  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  and  Bohemia ;  Louis  the  Young  received  Eastern 
France,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Frisia,  and  part  of  Lorraine ;  and  Charles 
the  Fat  obtained  Swahia,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  But  this  arrange- 
h  of  Carloman,  and  next  by 


which  he 


n  disturbed,  first  by  the  d 
the  decease  of  Louis  of  Saxony.  Charles  the  Fat,  i 
reunited  without  much  trouble  all  the  Germanic  atatr 
added  Italy,  with  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Normans  ravaged  all  the  country  south  of  the  Rhine  from  the  sea  to 
Mentz;  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  other  cities  were  reduced  to 
ashes ;  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  was  converted  into  a  stable,  and  for 
eight  years  remained  in  that  degraded  condition.  To  remove  these 
formidable  enemies,  Charles  raised  a  nnmerous  army,  and  besieged 
rfiem  in  their  camp  at  Maestrich,  but  just  as  they  wore  on  the  point  of 
sunendering,  he  offered  to  give  them  2400  pounds  of  silver  to  evacuate 
a  position  no  longer  tenable.  In  884,  his  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  death  of  C^rlomtn  and  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  France  But  hiw 
could  he  protect  1  If,  new  kino-Jom  when  he  hid  proved  himself  uniole 
to  maintain  the  bono  ir  of  the  five  other  crowns  w hi  h  had  fallen  to 
him  7  The  Normans  continued  their  me  rsions  and  besieged  Pans, 
which  was  nobly  defended  by  Eudes      The  imbecility  of  the  emperor 
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becomiii!;  every  d^y  more  evident,  he  was  deposed  at  the  diet  of  Tribui 
on  the  Rhine,  887. 

Arnulph  was  tlie  newly-elected  king  of  Germany.  His  policy  was 
a  continuation  of  the  imperial  system  :  he  sought  to  brino;  bacli  Italy 
and  Burgundy  to  his  obedience,  to  revive  the  homage  ofthe  French 
moiiireh,  and  to  be  crowned  emperor.  At  the  diet  ofWorms  in  8B9, 
and  also  in  893,  he  received  the  fealty  of  the  various  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  France.  He  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Dyle  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  two  kings  being  killed  and  thirteen  standards  captured,  896. 
The  Sclavontans  also  were  reduced  to  seek  peace  by  the  deeisiva 
measures  of  the  new  sovereign.  Of  the  fruit  of  his  expeditions  into 
Italy  he  retained  little  more  than  the  imperial  title;  and  not  long  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  expired  at  Ratisbon,  899,  where  his  tomb 
may  still  be  seen. 

ITALY. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  814,  Bernard  the  son  of  Pepin 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  but  rebelling  against  his  uncle  Louis, 
who  inherited  the  empire,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes, —  a  pun- 
ishment which  was  so  cruelly  inflicted  as  to  cause  his  death,  817.  The 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Lothaire,  afterwards  Louis  II.,  who  kept  the 
Romans  in  obedience,  compelled  also  the  Dukes  of  Benevento  to  respect 
the  imperial  authority,  and  drove  the  Saracens  from  Apulia.  In  844, 
his  father  resigned  to  him  the  Italian  provinces.  This  peninsula  was 
incessantly  menaced  by  Solavonian  tribes  in  the  direction  of  Friuli,  by 
the  Mohammedans  on  the  southern  shores,  by  the  Normans,  whose 
vessels  approached  even  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  and  also  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  always  ready  to  support  the  rebellious  dukes  of  Benevento, 
Friuli,  and  Spoleto,  the  princes  of  Salerno,  or  the  counts  of  Capua. 
The  Aglabite  Saracens  of  Africa  liad  possessed  Messina  and  Palermo 
since  the  year  833 ;  from  which  ports  ihey  ravaged  all  maritime  Italy, 
and  threatened  Rome,  the  suburbs  of  which  they  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  Gregory  IV,  fortified  against  them  the  city  of  Oslia,  and  Leo  IV., 
surrounding  with  walls  the  churches  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on 
the  Vatican  mount,  formed  a  new  quarter,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
l^eonine  city,  and  which  protected  Rome  on  the  Tuscan  side.  Some 
■ime  afterwards,  the  people  of  Amalfi,  Naples,  and  Gaeta,  who  were 
enacting  on  a  smaller  scale  the  part  which  Genoa  and  Venice  performed 
somewhat  later,  entered  into  a  league  against  the  infidels,  and,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  fleet,  checked  their  plundering  expeditions  for  several 
years.  But  the  Saracens  re-appeared  more  formidable  than  ever;  and 
when  two  competitors  disputed  the  duchy  of  Benevent*,  Louis,  hoping 
to  terminate  thsir  differences  divided  it  between  Ihem,  givbg  to  one, 
Benevento  with  fh  te  1  pe  f  h  Apennines,  to  the  other,  Salerno 
with  the  western  d  I  y  H  th  weak  nert  the  only  power  that 
could  have  efiect    lly  go    d  d  th      h  f  Southern  Italy.     Soon,  in 

fkct,  all  the  cities      d  m  nasten      w       p  II  ged  by  the  Saracens,  who 
advanced  even  t      h  f  M         C    sine,  the  ahbnt  of  which 

was  forced  lopjra  fheeh        nd  gold  pieces.     In  self- 

defence  Louis  was         p  II  d        m  k  ppeal  to  all  the  military 

population  of  Italy      h     gh  an    II    n      w   h  tlie  Greek  emperor,  who 
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when  Louis  died  in  875,  Southern  Italy,  divided  between  the  Greeks, 
Saracens,  and  dukes  of  Benevento,  who  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  Byzantine  court,  waa  entirely  detached  from  the  Frank  monarchy. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsala,  the  pope,  who  had  become  a 
temporal  prince  in  consequence  of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, no  longer  sought  from  their  successors  the  confirmation  of  his 
election  before  seating  himself  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  LasUy,  in  the 
northern  section  were  several  powerful  feudal  princes,  whose  ambition 
harassed  those  fine  provinces  for  nearly  a  century. 

Louis  the  German,  being-  the  eldest  surviving  prince  of  the  Carlovln- 
gian  dynasty,  claimed  Italy;  but  was  anticipated  by  Charles  tiie  Bald, 
who  had  passed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  army,  and  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  the  nope  and  citizens  appeared  to  be  the  sole  persons  invested 
with  the  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  dignity.  Subsequent  events 
placed  that  country,  with  the  rest  of  the  Frank  empire,  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  again  lo  be  divided  on  the  deposition  of  this  monarch 
in  888.  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berenger,  duke  of  Benevento,  dis- 
puted the  crown  of  Italy,  the  river  Adige  forming  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  Guy,  who  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  diet  of 
Pavia,  went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  the 
Romans,  having  associated  his  son  Lambert  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
891.  Arnulph  of  Germany  did  not  look  with  iiidifierence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  aifairs  southward  of  the  Alps,  and  to  vindicate  his  claims  to 
Uie  titles  usurped  by  Guy,  crossed  the  mountains  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Piacenza,  without  gaining  the  object  of  his  expedition,  894.  Two 
years  later  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  emperor  by 
Pope  Formosus.  After  tlie  retreat  of  the  German,  Lambert  effected  a 
Teconeiliation  with  Berenger,  who  preserved  the  title  of  king,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lomhard  nob'is.  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat. 

BRITAIN. 

From  the  mission  of  Augustin  to  the  accession  of  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  the  history  of  Britain  offers  little  worthy  of  the  historian's 
notice,  except  the  quarrels  of  the  petty  rulers,  the  erection  of  numerous 
convents,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  the  levying  of  Peter- 
pence,  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  each  family  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
Roman  see. 

Egbert,  a.d.  800,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Wesses,  added  the 
tributary  states  of  Kent,  Esses,  Sussex,  and  East  AngUa  to  his  domin- 
'ons,  and  compelled  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia  to  pay  tribute.  From  this  period  England  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  single  kingdom, —  a  happy  change  to  a  nation  which,  by  its 
insular  position,  seemed  protected  ag^nst  foreign  invasion.  But  that 
which  might  have  been  considered  as  an  advantage  became  the  primary 
cause  of  its  ruin ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  doomed  lo  sup- 
port in  succession  the  yoke  of  the  Northmen  of  Denmark  and  of  tlie 
Neustrian  Normans.     The  descents  of  the  Danes,  begun  in  793,  wew 
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resumed  in  833,  but  were  checked  by  the  victories  of  Egbert.  These 
inroads  became  more  terrible  and  more  frequent  when,  after  Ethelwoira 
death  in  857,  the  partition  of  his  terMtoty  and  ihe  quarrels  of  the  several 
princes  exposed  this  island,  lilie  France,  lo  those  pirates.  Here  per- 
manent settlements  were  founded  by  the  Danes  earlier  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and,  supported  by  the  alliances  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  they 
subjugated  at  first  East  Anglia,  and  finally  the  whole  kingdom. 

Alfred,  a.d.  871. —  One  great  man  sufficed  to  check  the  conquests 
of  the  Danes  for  nearly  a  century.  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  Ethclwolf's 
sons,  carried  to  the  throne  ail  the  virtues  of  a  philosopher  with  the 
qualities  of  a  hero.  Seven  years  of  misfortune  taught  him  wisdom  and 
moderation.  After  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of  Wilton,  871, 
everything  appeared  lost,  when  the  victory  of  Edindon  in  Wiltshire 
restored  to  him  the  heritage  of  his  brother,  then  in  possession  of  the 
foreigner,  878.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  recognised 
bis  authority  and  emhmced  the  Christian  iaith,  to  which  course  they 
were  influenced  by  the  exaniple  of  Gothrun  their  mlet.  The  country 
being  now  at  peace,  Alfred  turned  his  mind  to  the  civilisation  and 
security  of  his  pople.  London,  which  he  enlarged  and  fortified,  became 
the  capital  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  ships  construct- 
ed in  IIS  port  served  to  protect  the  distant  coasts  and  harbours,  or  were 
employed  in  promoting  commerce.  Prosperity  began  to  reappear  under 
this  prince,  who  was  equally  capable  of  maintaining  the  national  pesce 
by  his  laws  and  by  his  sword.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, Alfred  introduced  or  revived  the  division  of  the  whole  kingdom 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings;  the  laws  of  Ina,  OSa,  and  Ethel- 
bert  were  collected  and  remodelled;  and  the  clei^,  ashamed  of  their 
ignorance,  applied  to  study,  that  they  might  gratify  a  monarch  who 
founded  schools  and  invited  the  most  learned  of  all  nations  to  his  court 
But  his  great  designs  perished  with  him  A.d.  901 ;  and  the  rival  of 
Charlemagne  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  model. 
ChaTocler  of  Alfred. 

Alfred  is  celebrated  not  only  for  the  filly-Eiji  battles  which  he  fought  in  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom,  but  also  for  the  efforts  he  made  to  civilize  his  subjects. 
In  hia  court  were  seen  Asser,  the  learned  Welshman,  Grimbald  of  Rhciras. 
John  Erigena  lihe  Irishman),  and  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
left  several  compoaicions  of  hia  own  in  prose  and  verse,  remarkable  for  their 
imagination  and  that  pampoffignre  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Germanic  languages. 
He  translated  (he  Consolations  of  Philosophy  by  Boelhius,  and  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  orinnal  work  by  his  commentaries ;  he  also  rendered  inia 
Anglo-Sflion  the  ftWes  of  .^sop,  the  Ecclesiasiical  History  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  the  Geography  of  Crosius,  (o  which  he  annexed  mucli  important  matter 
on  Germany,  and  on  a  voyage  towards  the  Arctic  Pole.*  In  addition  to  his 
Other  accomphshmenis  he  caltivaled  poetry  with  a  success  that  places  bim  on  a 
level  with  any  of  the  bards  of  his  own  lime.  His  private  character  has  been 
thus  summed  up ;— "  He  was  bumble  to  all,  offable  in  conversation,  mild  in 
Iransacling  business,  venerable  in  aspect,  serene  in  countenance,  moderate  even 
In  his  walk,  sincere,  upright,  calm,  temperate,  and  charitable,"  to  which  may 
be  added  the  traditional  epithet  of  "  truth- teller."  All  his  life  Alfred  was  oc- 
cupied in  devising  means  for  ihe  happiness  of  his  subjects,  while  hia  own  was 
almost  hourly  interrupted  by  an  excrudating  pain,  which  did  not  quit  him  from 
his  twentieth  year  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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irmofgovernmenlinBliluted  by  the  Saxons  may  be  found  the  aetms 
ililution  whicli  baa  been  characierized  as  ihe  envy  and  the  admiration 
oi  mo  world.  This  warhfce  people,  jenloua  to  an  exOBBB  of  iheir  liberty,  were 
governed  by  elective  chie&,  who  were  generally  Belected  frora  the  same  family ; 
but  their  authority  was  precarious  and  controlled  by  the  regulations  ot  the 
national  assembb  called  tlie  Wiienagemot — assembly  of  wise  men.  After  the 
introduclion  of  Christianity,  the  Bishops  and  abbots  beeame  members  of  iheae 
assemblies  ;  but  the  vanquished  BriUins  were  never  allowed  to  form  part  of 
ihem.  The  thanes  or  lords  weto  the  highest  class ;  the  ceorla  or  free  men 
constituted  the  second ;  while  the  third  class  or  serfs  was  composed  of  ihe 
ancLenl  inhabilants  of  (tie  eoonlry,  of  (he  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  those  Saxons, 
who  had  from  one  cause  or  another  been  reduced  to  sUvery.  Every  free  male 
of  twelve  years  of  age  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in  some  tithing,  Ihe  members 
of  which  were  aecountable  for  each  other's  conduct  (frank-pledge).  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  justice  was  then  (he  county  court ;  the  various  members  assembled 
twice  a-year,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  and  an  alderman,  charged  with 
the  CLul  and  military  admLnislralion,  To  these  was  added  the  sheriff,  who  re- 
heved  them  of  part  of  (heir  duties.  The  judicial  authority  did  not  belong 
eschisively  lo  these  magisiratea ;  for  in  certam  cases  justice  was  administered 
by  twelve  freeholdBrs  on  oath.  Crimes  were  atoned  for  by  pecuniary  penalties, 
at  first  given  lo  the  plaintiff,  but  afterwards  divided  between  him  and  the 
government.  This  organization  was  sllll  imperfect ;  nevertheless  it  existed, 
"'°s  recognised,  and  appealed  to  by  those  who  violated  or  protected  il.  To 
"  ■!—  o ^  owed  the  cc '-      "  -      ■        ■   ■  ■     -  .- 


THE   CHURCH. 
While  zealous  missiona 

the  numeToua  barbarous  tribes  that  still  r ^  ., ,„.^o>o 

northern  Europa,  the  clergy  were  corrupting  its  simplicity  by  their  ii„ 
piety  and  licentious  lives.  Few  of  the  prdates  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  were  distinguished  either  for  learning  or  -virtue.  Monastic  insU- 
tulJons  were  then  in  high  esteem,  and  men  of  all  ranks  deserted  their 
proper  sphere  of  duty  to  take  shelter  in  the  gloom  and  leisure  of  the 
cloister.  But  as  such  retreats  were  not  free  from  irregularity,  many 
councils  were  held  to  repress  their  disorders,  and  to  establish  the  far- 
famed  rule  of  St,  Benedict,  The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  almost 
ceased  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  while  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  fictitious  relics  of  the  departed  saints,  and  the  multiplication  of 
canonized  individuals,  proved  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  priest 

Gheex  SoHtsM.— The  son  of  Theodora,  led  into  vicious  habits  by 
the  example  of  his  uncle  Bardas,  and  irritated  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  patriarch  Ignatius,  threw  this  faithful  minister  into  prison,  and 
elevated  in  his  stead  the  learned  Pholins,  a  captain  of  his  guards.  This 
change  was  approved  of  by  a  council,  which  did  not  however  prevent 
Pope  Nicholas  1.  from  excommunicaring  the  intinider,  who  in  his  defeniie 
made  use  of  the  same  spiritual  weapon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  tragical 
end  of  his  two  protectors  left  Photiua  without  any  support;  and  Basil, 
the  new  emperor,  deposed  him  and  restored  lonatius,  a  proceeding  whicli 
was  ratified  by  the  eighth  general  council.  The  death  of  the  latter  in 
877  restored  to  Photius  the  patriarchal  dignity;  and  Pope  John  VIII. 
receiied  him  into  cnmmunion,  hoping  by  this  means  to  recover  the 
5{nvernraent  of  the  Bulgarians,  which,  sint*  its  formation  in  869,  had 
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been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople,  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  disappointed  ;  and  from  this  period  the  division  became  still 
wider  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Greek  patriarchs,  until  the 
completa  separation  of  the  two  churches  in  1054. 

SAiNT-woBsaiP.  —  One  of  the  greatest  corruptions  grew  out  of  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  memory  of  departed  saints,  "  He  whose  heart," 
says  Southey,  "is  not  excited  upon  the  spot  which  a  marljr  has  sanc- 
tified by  bis  sufferings,  or  at  the  grave  of  one  who  has  laroely  benefited 
mankind,  must  be  more  inferior  to  the  multitude  in  his  moral,  than  he 
can. possibly  be  raised  above  them  in  his  intellectual  nature."  But  the 
best  things  are  *e  most  easily  abuse*.  The  prayer  was  at  length 
offered  to  the  martyr  himself,  and  the  remains  of  his  body  or  the  rags  of 
garments,  nay,  even  the  instruments  of  his  torture  or  death,  became  ob- 

In  this  century  the  dangerous  doctrine  was  first  established  by  Adrian 
H.,  "  that  the  pope  can  release  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  !"  Pope 
Nicholas,  also,  by  his  conduct  in  the  divorce  of  Thietberga,  wife  of 
Lothaire  II.,  king  of  Lorraine,  and  in  the  deposition  of  Rothad,  bishop 
of  Soissons,  confirmed  the  principle  on  which  reposes  the  supremacy  of 
the  apostolic  chair,  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  law  throughout  tiie  church. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

Ghegk  Emfire— 913.  Constantuie  VII.— 919,  Romauus  I.— 963,  NJoephorus 

tl— 969,  John  Zimiscea, 
I'JALx, — Pap^  Disorders.— 963,  Otho  crowned  Emperor,- 990,  C  rescenlius. 
FEiscE.— 912,  Normans  ealabiished  by  Treaty. — 915,  Feudal  Aristocracy  com- 

plBte.~987,  Hugh  CiFEi, 
GEEMiHT,— 911,  Saxon  Line,-919,  Henry  the  Fowler.— 936,  Olho  I.— 955, 

Batlle  of  Augsburg. 
BBrriiH.— 901,  Edward  the  Elder.— 935,  Alhelslan.— 937,  Dunslan. 
Spain,- 913,  Abdalrahman's  Conquests — Univeraity  of  Cordova.— 933,  Madrid 

taken  by  the  Christians. 
Akabiak  EupiBE,— 936,  Mohammed,  Emir  al  Omra.- Falimitea  in  Egypt. 
CHUBCK.--999,  Pope  Sylvester  H.  (GerbcriJ- Odo  of  Cluny— Penance. 
Imvektio'ns. — CoataofArms;  1000,  Arabic  Numerals  ;  Watches. 
LeaeNed  Men.— Suidaa,  phdoaopher.— Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  11.] — Oljm- 


GREEK  EMPIRE. 


CoNSTAWTiHE  VII,,  PorphjTogpnitus — born  in  the  purple  chamber- 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  a,  n.  913,  nnder  (he  guar' 
dianship  of  his  uncle  Alexander,  whose  deaUi,  brought  on  by  dissolute 
courses,  saved  the  life  of  his  ward.  Zoe,  who  had  been  '■—■-'—J  — 
now  recalled  ;  but  she  and  all  other  c 
forced  to  yield  to  the  daring  ambition  ol 

who  soon  threw  aside  his  mask,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed,  in 
919,  Caesar  and  Augustus,  which  titles  he  bore  nearly  twenty-five  jeara 
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The  lawful  monarch  escaped  the  usual  fate  of  depospd  princes  in  that 
age  by  his  studious  habits,  mild  character,  and  love  of  retirement.  In 
945,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  means  of  the  usurper's  sons,  who 
conspired  against  their  father's  life.  His  second  reign  lasted  fifteen 
years ;  and  when  he  died,  in  959,  the  afflicted  Greeks  at  once  excused 
his  vices  and  pitied  his  misfortunes.  During  the  preceding  fifty  years, 
the  empire  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Bulgarians  twice  besieged  Constantinople,  in  913  and  916,  defeated 
several  of  her  generals,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  took  Adrianople, 
and  even  proclaimed  their  khan  emperor  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Eastern 
capital,  933.  The  Russians  also  appeared  before  the  imperial  city  with 
a  thousand  barks,  and  pillaged  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Romanus 
II.,  a  dissolute  prince,  appears  to  have  adopted  his  father's  example 
rather  than  to  have  obeyed  his  precepts.  His  death  was  caused  by 
poison  administered  by  his  vicious  wife  Theophania,  in  963. 

NiCKPBOBDS  II.  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  characters  of  a 
hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  preceding  reign,  he  had  recovered  Candia  from 
the  Arabs ;  and  after  his  accession,  which  he  owed  to  his  marrying  the 
late  emperor's  widow,  he  conquered  Cyprus,  Cillcia,  and  Antioeh;  from 
which  last  place  he  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  Mohammed. 
The  Byzantine  empire  now  began  to  recover,  as  that  of  the  Saracens 
decayed ;  and  under  John  I.  ZiMisCEs,  who  had  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, even  the  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates  were  added  to  his  tenitory. 
He  spent  moat  of  his  time  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  defeat  of  the 
BulOT-rfans  and  the  Russians  ensured  the  safely  of  the  empire.  This 
warlike  ruler  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  untimely  death  by  poison,  pre- 
pared for  him  by  those  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  some  meditated 
reforms,  976. 

Uasii.  II.  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople;  but  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  two  ye'^eran 
generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras,  who  oppressed  Asia  Minor.  These 
enemies  being  defeated,  he  made  several  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Saracens;  but  his  most  important  triutnph  was  the  reduction  of 
Bulgaria  to  a  Grecian  province,*  in  1018.  He  was  greedy,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  died,  neither 
loved  n^r  respected,  in  1025. 

ITALY. 
Adelmoe. — After  the  death  of  Berenger  I.,  the  last  duke  of  Friuli, 
his  successors  bore  no  other  title  than  that  of  King  of  Italy.  The  young 
Lothaire  II.,  who  died  childless,  was  succeeded  in  930  by  his  guardian, 
Berenger  II.,  marquis  of  Ivrea.  This  prince  demanded  for  his  son  the 
hand  of  Lolhaire's  widow;  but  on  Adelaide's  refusal  to  accept  a  deformed 
husband,  he  plundered  her  of  her  possessions  with  brutal  violence,  and 
confined  her  in  a  tower  on  the  Guarda  lake  :  she  afterwards  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  her  almoner,  who  had  contrived  to  make  a  secret  passage 
through  the  base  of  the  building.  Disguised  in  male  attire,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  priest,  she  was  conveyed  in  a  fishing-boat  to  a  neighbour- 
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irg  forest,  where  they  subsisted  some  time  on  fish  which  was  bestowed 
til  chan^.  At  length  she  found  an  asylum  widi  a  chieftain  dependent 
on  «ie  Roman  seej  and,  in  B51,  married  Otho  of  Germany,  who,  after 
beinw  called  to  her  assistance  in  948,  had  become  a  widower.  In  rio-ht 
of  this  union,  the  German  sovereigns  aspired  to  the  royal  and  impenal 
drgnities  of  Italy.* 

Papal  Disorders, — The  power  of  the  popes  was  gradually  confirmed, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  vicious  lives  were  bringing  the  church 
into  contempt.  Two  sisters  of  infamous  character,  Tlieodora  and  Ma- 
rozia,  with  their  mother  the  Margravine  of 'i'uscia,  disposed  of  the  triple 
crown  at  their  pleasure.  John  XII.,  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  chai^  with  the  most  revolting  crimes. 
lo  consolidate  his  authority,  he  solicited  the  assisBince  of  Otho  I.,  whose 
services,  in  quelling  the  sanguinary  feuds' which  harassed  Rome,  were 
repaid  with  the  title  of  emperor,  in  9G3.  He  then  assumed  the  appella- 
tions of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  received  the  oaths  of  fidelity  tendered 
by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  nobles.  While  he  was  occupied  in  Upper 
Italy  in  the  reduction  of  a  few  castles  which  still  held  out,  he  learnt  that 
the  ponlifi^p  discontented  mOi  the  feudal  superior  whom  he  had  recog- 
nised, was  labouring  to  restore  the  vanquished  Berenger.  The  emperor, 
hastily  returning  to  Rome,  assembled  a  council  to  inquire  into  the  slate 
of  the  papacy;  and,  by  the  decision  of  forty  bishops  and  seventeen  car- 
dinals, John  was  deposed  for  his  scandalous  life.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  Vlll.,  who  acknowledged  Otho's  claims  to  dispose  of  the  crown 
of  Italy  as  he  pleased,  to  con&m  the  papal  election,  and  to  invest  the 
prelates.  But  the  country  was  never  at  peace,  and  the  Romans  lost  no 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  throw  off^the  barbarian  yoke. 

Chesckktius.— Circio,  or  Crescentius,  on  the  demise  of  Otho  I., 
headed  an  insurrection  against  the  pope,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  974 
With  the  title  of  consul  he  was  master  of  Rome,  and  held  the  pontiff, 
whom  he  had  himself  appointed,  in  such  subjection,  that  his  holiness 
urgently  solicited  the  German  monarch  to  come  to  his  relief.'  Otho  UI 
amved  in  Rome  in  the  year  996,  when  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
and  two  years  after  caused  the  demagogue  to  be  thrown  from  the  battle^ 
menls  of  St.  Angelo.  His  own  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  bv 
poison  administered  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius. 

FRANCE. 
On  the  death  of  Endes  in  898,  the  crown  devolved  on  Chakles  the 
hiMPLB,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the  history  of  the  first  twelve  years 
ol  whose  reign  is  entirely  unknown,  except  tiiat  the  ravages  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saracens  were  continued.  This  feeble  prince  expected  to  find 
an  aoxiliary  in  the  Norman  Rollo  against  his  rebel  barons,  but  this  hope 
tailed  him  when  the  nobles  were  excited  to  revolt,  and  their  safTraees 
had  conferred  the  crown  on  Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king,  Eudes,  who 
perished  in  battle,  and  Charles,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count 
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of  Vermandois,  beheld  another  prince,  not  of  the  royal  faraiiy,  sealed  on 
llie  throne,  933.  This  new  usurper  was  Raoul  or  Kodolph,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris.  The  principal  vassals  of  the  South  and 
the  Norman  dukes  withheld  their  homage  from  Rodolph  until  929,  when 
Count  Herbert  of  Vermandois  had  almost  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
deposed  Charles,  But  the  powerful  support  of  Hugh  maintain^  tho 
interests  of  Rodolph  ;  and  the  necessity  of  union  to  repel  the  Hungarians 

firoduced  a  reconciliation  between  the  vassals  and  their  superior,  which 
ed  to  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Burgundy,  in  935. 

Hugh  possessed  almost  regal  power  during  the  reign  of  the  succeed- 
ing monarch,  Louis  IV.,  who  was  sumamed  Outremer,  from  his  having 
resided  in  England.  When  this  king  expired,  the  sovereignty,  which 
was  not  divided,  was  for  the  first  time  transmitted  like  the  fiefs.  Lo- 
thaire  in  954,  and  Louis  V.  in  996,  were  the  last  of  the  Cariovingians 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  France,  already  become  to  them  an  empty 
honour. 

Hugh  Capzt. — In  956,  Hugh,  snrnamed  Capet,  from  the  kind  of  hat 
which  he  wore,  succeeded  his  father  as  Count  of  Paris,  and  in  the  power 
which  his  vast  domains  in  Picardy  and  Champagne  conferred  upon  him. 
While  Louis  V.  was  slowly  expiring  of  a  fatal  disease,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  Hugh  assembled  his  forces,  and,  seizing  on  the  throne,  as 
soon  as  it  became  vacant,  was  crowned  at  Rheims  in  987.  His  first  act 
was  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  by  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Robert  at  Orleans ;  by  uniting  to  the  royal  domains  the  duchies  and 
earldoms  which  he  had  hitherto  possessed  as  a  vassal ;  and  by  declaring 
those  to  be  hereditary  which  were  in  the  hands  of  other  feudatories. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  as  son  of  Louis  IV.,  did  not  patiently  snbmit  to 
the  usurpation  of  his  rights;  bat  his  efTorls  were  unavailing,  and  a  brief 
struggle  was  terminated  by  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Orleans, 
where  he  died  in  994.  Those  of  the  great  vassals  who  had  declared  for 
the  pretender  now  did  homage  to  Hugh  Capet,  whose  authority,  how- 
ever, was  still  obstinately  resisted  by  many  nobles  south  of  the  Loire. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  996. 

Robert,  sumamed  the  Wise,  ascended  his  father's  throne  without 
opposition,  but  experienced  a  less  tranquil  reign.  He  had  married,  in 
opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  widow  of 
the  Count  of  Blois,  and  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  for  one  of  whose 
children  he  had  also  stood  godfather.  Pope  Gregory  V.,  a  relation  of 
the  Emperor  Otiio  III.,  excommunicated  Robert,  and  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  The  French  king  obeyed  the  papal  mandates  with 
deep  regret,  but  shortly  after  espoused  Constance  of  Toulouse,  a 
frivolous  and  wicked  princess,  who  corrupted  the  court,  domineered  over 
her  good-natured  husband,  and  lighted  the  first  fires  agdnal  heretics. 

Feud*!,  SssrEM.— Gaul,  after  ita  invasion  by  the  tranarhenane  tribes,  re- 
lapsed inio  barbarism,  and  the  inbabitanls  were  long  without  holding  any  social 
relalion  one  wSlh  another.  About  the  eighth  century,  order  began  to  appear 
m  tho  formation  of  a  numberof  isolated  confederacies,— the  commoncemeiil  of 
feudality,  or  that  aysiem  of  govemmenl  which  divided  sociely  into  two  classes, 
lords  and  depondanls  The  feudal  system  was  the  child  of  circumstances,  and 
probably  originated  with  tiie  Lombards.    Charles  Martel,  son  of  Pepm,  eon- 
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lerted  benefices  (fiefs),  ihe  holders  of  which  were  bouna  to  fidelity  and  to  mili- 
lary  service.  They  were  called  vassals  ;  but  they  had  only  tetnporary  posses- 
rT  ,  T  5f^f/*  leudes  or  anirustions  of  their  suzerain*  or  lord  puramounl. 
Charles  the  Bald  made  (hese  benefices  hereditary,  877.  when  ihcv  took  ihn 
nameoffiefelfide8,yS).  The  feudal  system  now  .™k  a  Sent  form  The 
royal  authority  was  proslrated,  and  the  counts  usurped  their  govemmeme  aa 
sovereignlies,  iheir  wives  taking  the  appellation  of  countess.  Feudality  sldl 
formed  a  chain  of  obligations  from  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  down  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.    The  lands  raider  fliis  system  were  divided  into  three 

.  ^-  The  noble  Unds,  i.  e.  the  fiefs,  which  were  disisible  into  tWo  species ;  the 
Bimpiehets,  and  thefiefeofdignjty  or  the  title  lands,  such  as  the  duchies  earl- 
doms or  counttes,  and  baronies. 

f;  The  rotaree,  or  lands  enfranchised  from  the  fiefs,  possessed  by  roturiers 
liable  to  feudality  and  subject  lo  their  seigneuts.t  ' 

3.  The  allodial  lands,  which  every  man  possesBed  in  his  own  rieht  without 
owing  any  rent  or  service  10  his  superior.  *     ' 

Each  vassal  held  his  fief  on  conditions  of  fidelity  and  homage  to  his  suzerain 
There  were  two  classes  of  them :— 1.  The  great  vassals  dependent  immediately 
"H  u  m"  u"  -r^-  ^^^  ''!?"'!  """^^^^  si^winate  lo  the  great  for  ihe  fiefs  which 
they  held  by  homage.  Each  was  ihelieeeman  of  his  superior,  i.  e.  bound 
(ligalus)  m  mdissoluble  alleeiance  by  the  duties  ~' 

military  service,  the  defence  of  his  lord  from  tbi 


I  if  he  w 


rrior.  i.  e,  bound 
These  were,— 
ons  and  arms  of  his 
is  lord's 

vassals  were  sun^^nnone^  to  the  field  by7hrb^n''an'd'«rie"e°bB^^-Xe 
one  was  composed  of  eentlemen  who  mounted  at  the  sound  of  the  kine'a  trum- 
pet ;  the  latter  were  the  tenants,  or  coulumiers  Iserfel  of  the  bai4.  But  after 
the  eetabhshment  of  corporations  by  Louis  ihe  Fat,  in  1108,  the  condition  of  the 
commons  was  greatly  meliorated.  Philip  Augustus,  the  tribune  of  the  nobles, 
IISO,  kept  the  vassals  in  due  restraint  by  his  large  armicH ;  and  Louis  IX„  1926, 
destroyed  the  lydioal  powers  of  the  seigneurs  by  establishing  regular  tribunals 
ol  uiBiicp.  ^  Phihp  the  Fan- deprived  ihe  batons  of  their  power  of  coining  money  ; 

'vr — " 

I ;  but  the  fiefs  esieted  till  the  revolution  of  17S9 ;  i 


GERMANY. 

House  of  Saxonv.— The  connexion  between  France  and  Germany 
was  broken  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888.  Arnulph  was  the 
first  elected  king  of  the  latter  coiiniry  j  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  in 
911,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franeonia,  was  chosen  by  tile  general  assembly 
of  Lhe*lghe  nations  composing  the  Germanic  confederation.  His  brief 
reign  of  eight  years  was  exposed  to  external  enemies,  in  fighting  against 
whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and,  havins  no  male  hSrs,  the  crown 
was  bestowed  on  Henkv  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  whose 
femily  it  remained  till  1024.  This  able  prince  began  by  reducing  lo 
subjection  his  powerful  and  turtiulent  yassals.  He  united  Lorraine  to 
the  empire ;  protected  the  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  Hunnarians ; 
and  besides  fortifying  many  of  his  principal  towns,  added  the  m'arch  of 
Misnia  to  his  original  territory.     To  him  Germany  is  farther  indebted 
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for  the  estahlishmeol  of  its  first  municipal  towns,  which,  together  with 
tlie  monasteries,  was  one  of  the  chief  mEans  of  ciriliiing  the  people. 

Otho  I.,  93S,  justly  named  the  Great,  completed  what  his  father  had 
begun.  Us  reconquered  Italy,  and  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  Hungarian 
power  by  the  victory  of  Mersehurg.  In  963,  he  was  crowned  at  Milan, 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombacdy,  and  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XII., 
with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Goslar,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saxon  frontier,  rendcrei\ 
that  part  of  his  territories  the  richest  and  most  Important  under  his  rule. 
Otho  had  the  skill  to  unite  all  tlie  great  governmenls  in  his  family ;  but 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  duchy  of  Saxony,  prevented  the  formation 
of  solid  monarchical  power  in  Germany.  Nevertheless,  repaying  the 
mistrust  of  his  vassals  by  similar  suspicion,  he  placed  them  under  the 
inspection  of  the  palatine  counts,  and  also  subjected  the  temporal 
power  of  the  bishops  to  the  control  of  certain  imperial  officers.  By 
these  means  he  checked  the  progress  of  feudalism,  which,  however, 
proceeded  uniiilerrnptedly  after  his  death. 

Otho  II.  thk  Bloody,*  973,  was  allied  by  marriage  lo  the  Byzantine 
court.  His  wars  in  France,  and  in  Lower  Italy  against  the  Saracens, 
were  not  generally  successful. 

Otho  III.,  983,  was  scarcely  six  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Theophania, 
by  'Whom  Ms  education  had  been  intrusted  to  the  learned  Gerbert, 
afterwardsT'ope  Sylvester  II.  The  early  portion  of  tiiis  reign  was 
harassed  by  the  continual  wars  of  the  great  vassals  against  each  other, 
and  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Sclavonians.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  took  much  interest  in  all  that  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alps  i  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  Italian  peninsula  and  at 
Rome,  was  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  his  reign  after  he  was  left  to 
his  own  guidance.  He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  the  last  of  tiie  Saxon  house,  in  1003. 
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The  successors  of  Alfred  persevered  in  that  monarch's  eareer  of  con- 
iiuest.  Edward,  Burnanied  the  Elder,  901,  deprived  the  Danes  of  the 
eastefn  coast  from  (he  mouth  of  tiie  Thames  to  the  Wash.  Tliis  king 
ni08t  bo  ranked  among  the  founders  of  the  English  monarchy,  as  besides 
securing  his  people  from  a  Danish  domination,  he  prepared  the  way  for 
the  overthrow  of  that  power  In  England.  Like  his  father,  he  paid  great 
attention  to  education,  and  his  sons  received  the  best  instruction  that 
the  age  could  afford,  in  order  to  qualify  ihem  for  the  station  to  which 
they  woTe  bom, 

ATHEt^sTAN,  A.D.  935,  the  gTandson  of  Alfred,  was  the  first  monarch 
really  entitled  to  the  name  of  King  of  England.  As  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  before  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  he 
commenced  his  reign  with  the  advantage  of  a  matured  judgment  and 
extensive  experience.  Passing  the  Humber,  lie  look  the  city  of  York, 
and  routed  at  Brunanbnrgh  in  Norfliumhria  a  numerous  army,  in  which 
were  assemhled  the  principal  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He 
was  a  prince  of  very  great  influence  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  reign, 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Continent,  is  of  more  importance  than  those 
of  any  of  his  family.  He  ravaged  Scotland  with  his  troops,  while  his 
fleet  spread  dismay  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  The  cause  of  this 
invasion  was  the  refusal  of  Constantine,  the  Scottish  King,  to  perform 
the  conditions  of  an  international  treaty.  England  began  now  to  lose 
its  insular  seclusion,  and  to  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  foreign 
stales.  The  sovereign  of  Brittany,  when  driven  out  by  the  Normans, 
had  been  hospitably  received  at  Athelstan's  court,  and  there,  too,  the 

Sieen  of  Charles  the  Simple,  with  her  son  Louis,  found  a  refuge." 
ugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  married  Etbilda,  one  of  Athelstan's 
sisters,  and  when  Louis  Outremer  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  a 
friendly  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  English 
monarch  aided  his  ally  with  his  fleet  in  939.  Two  other  sisters  of 
Athelstan  were  married,  one  to  Olho  the  Great,  the  other  to  a  German 

Since  in  the  emperor's  court.  Haco,  the  son  of  Harold  Harfagcr  of 
orway,  was  educated  here,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  king,  was  placed  on 
his  father's  throne.  Thus  England  began,  and  has  ever  continued,  to 
be  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted.  Athelstan  rebuilt  several  monastic 
edifices,  and  bestowed  on  them  hooks,  ornaments,  or  estates.  Be  did 
not  neglect  the  poor,  and  decreed,  under  a  penalty,  that  each  of  his 
bailiffs  should  feed  one  pauper,  and  taxed  his  own  farms  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  A  new  invasion,  attempted  in  946,  was  repelled  hy 
Edsed,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund,  and  all  England,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  was  unit«d  into  one  political  body.  But  this 
slate  of  thiiwp  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Danes  soon  re-appeared 
in  greater  numbers,  and  again  commenced  their  piracies  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  IL,  an  effeminate  prince,  who  sought  to  free  his  kingdom  of 
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ts  invaders  by  large  bribes  rather  than  by  courage  and  decision.  The 
miseries  of  the  Saxons  were  increased  by  several  years  of  scarcity,  hy  a 
conta^ous  disease  among  the  cattle,  and  hy  a  mo°'  fllal  dysentery  that 
carri^  ofTniany  thousands  of  the  people 

DuNSTAN, — The  national  tranquiU  y  vas  nte  upted  d  nir  he 
middle  of  this  century  by  the  ambit  on  of  he  n  oiJ  s  who  nedd!  ng 
with  public  affairs,  were  on  Che  point  of  abol  sh  ng  the  sec  la  cle  gj 
Edwy,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Bdred  955  had  n  a  ned  Eicpiva  a 
princess  within  the  degrees  forbidden  bv  the  ec  1  s  aa  cal  1  »s  Dun 
Stan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  in  concert  w  h  se  e  al  of  he  nobl  s  offe  ed 
tlie  most  unwarrantable  insult  to  the  kmg  on  the  very  day  of  his  corona- 
tion; but  alAouffh  Ihe  churchman  was  compelled  to  flee  in  order  to 
avoid  his  sovereign's  indignation,  his  party  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  queen  was  dragged  from  the  palace  by  an  armed  troop, 
branded  in  the  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  banished  to  Ireland.  Return- 
ing some  time  after,  when  her  wounds  were  healed,  Elgiva  was  dis- 
covered and  cruelly  murdered. 

SPAIN. 

MooHisH  Spain. — The  effominac^  of  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Cor- 
dova cost  them  part  of  their  empire.  Some  successful  rebels  made 
themselves  independent  in  the  stales  of  Toledo,  Hnesca,  and  Saragossa, 
and  by  their  mutual  contests  endangered  the  Moorish  dominion.  Ab- 
dalrahman  nl.,  913,  reduced  all  these  turbulent  governors  lo  submis- 
sion, and  under  his  wise  rule  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
flourished.  He  extended  his  dominions  by  conquests  in  Africa,  but 
tliese  advantages  were  counteracted  by  the  terrible  defeat  at  Simancas, 
in  938,  when  80,000  Mussalmans  ware  left  dead  on  the  field,— a  proof 
of  the  fury  of  Uie  battle  and  the  valonr  of  their, antagonists.  These 
losses  were,  however,  after  a  time  skilfully  repaired,  and  more  than 
twenty  times  Abdalrahman  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
states.  By  this  emir  the  first  medical  school  was  established  in  Europe, 
and  its  celebrity  is  attested  by  the  cure  of  the  king,  Don  Sancho,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  be  attended  by  Arabian  physicians.  The 
(llorious  reign  of  this  caliph,  which  terminated  in  961,  was  closely 
followed  by  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan  power;  yet  it  was  maintained 
during  half  of  the  tenth  century  by  the  great  vizier  Aimansor,  who  made 
dfty-four  successful  campaigns  against  the  Christians,  penetrating  even 
lo  the  sanctuary  of  Composlella.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
worthily  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

Christian  Spain. — Meanwhile  the  Christians,  pent  up  in  the  Bis- 
cayan  mountains,  were  preparing  to  contend  with  their  conquerors. 
Bamires  II.  took  Madrid  m  932,  threatened  Toledo,  and  after  the  glori 
ous  victory  at  Simancas,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  range  of  hills 
which  separates  New  from  Old  Castile.  In  the  year  960,  about  a  cen 
tury  after  the  foundation  of  Burgos,  may  be  placed  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  under  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  who  severed  it  from 
Leon.  But  between  983  and  990,  the  Christian  sovereignties  were 
menaced  with  the  greatest  peril.  The  vizier  ijf  Cordova  drove  Bermudes 
II.  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Astuiias,  and  was  only  compelled  to 
retire  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  terrible  pestilence  among  his  troops,  in 
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!197.  The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  last  reunited  the  discordant  princes 
of  Northern  Spain ;  and  the  Coant  of  Castile,  heing  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  of  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Castile,  destroyed  the  army  of  Al- 
mansor,  which  had  been  hitherto  victorious. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 

Emir  al  Omra. — The  decline  of  the  Arabian  dominion  was  rapid  and 

certain;  for  the  Turkish  guard  held  the  caliph  almost  a  prisoner  in  his 

own  palace,  while  the  governors  of  the  provinces  threw  off  their  alle- 

Sianee,  contenting  Ihemeelvea  with  merely  acknowledging,  in  their 
ally  prayers,  the  existence  of  their  Bupreme  lord,  and  by  the  payment 
of  certjun  unimportant  tributes.  Al  Radhi,  934,  the  twentieth  of  the 
Abbassides,  was  the  last  of  his  order  that  enjoyed  the  power  and  privi- 
leges as  well  as  the  splendour  of  royalty.  Evenin  his  reign,  Mohammed, 
a  Turk,  was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  emir  al  omra — commander  of 
commanders — which  conferred  on  the  possessora  unlimited  authority 
in  the  state,  not  unlike  that  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  in  France 
Violent  and  ambitious  men  were  always  ready  {o  seize  upon  this  office, 
which,  in  944,  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Persian  gorernor, 
and  henceforth  the  caliphs  were  mere  ecclesiastical  regents.  In  this 
decline  of  their  power  they  were  also  condemned  to  witness  the  loss  of 

Eart  of  their  dominions.  Between  963  and  975,  the  Byzantine  armies 
ad  recovered  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  also  subjected  all  the 
Ottoman  dominions  in  Europe. 

FiTiHiTEs, — Africa  was  entirely  lost  to  the  Abbassides,  who  had  the 
mortification  of  beholding  a  new  caliph  establish  a  rival  throne.  In  908, 
Obeidallah,  one  of  the  Kaimathians,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  have 
been  exterminated,  was  proclaimed  ruler,  as  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  son 
of  Djafar  Sadik,  the  seventh  visible  Imam.  He  was  soon  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overthrow  the  A^lahife  dynasW  of  Eairwan  and  the  Edris- 
ites  of  Fez.  Mahadia,  in  Africa,  which  he  founded,  becailie  the  residence 
of  the  Fatifflites,  a  name  preferred  by  the  new  monarchs  to  that  of  Ali, 
as  markitw  with  greater  clearness  their  descent  from  the  prophet's 
daughter,  Palima.  Sicily  and  the  Arab  dominions  in  Italy  soonfel!  into 
the  power  of  Obeidallah ;  and  his  fourth  successor,  Al  Meez,  completed 
in  960  Ae  conqaest  of  Sardinia  and  Egypt,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
built  Cairo,  the  metropolis  of  the  African  caliphate. 

By  the  reduction  of  Egypt  the  Fatimites  soon  lost  their  other  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  in  which  independent  principalities  arose  so  soon  as  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
history  of  this  dynisty  presents  the  same  vicissitudes  as  all  others  of 
Arabian  origin ;  the  sovereigns,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  retired  In 
their  palaces,  were  elevated  or  dethroned  according  to  the  interests  of 
ministers,  or  the  caprice  of  the  officers  of  the  body-guard. 

The  Gha7NEvides, — While  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  thus  falling 
into  Tuin,  a  vast  monarchy  was  rising  in  the  East.  The  Suflarldes, 
established  in  Khorassan,  had  been  dethroned,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years'  duration,  by  the  Samanides,  a  Turkish  family,  who  maintained 
their  power  till  the  end  of  the  century.  But  in  9(il,  a  slave  named  Alp 
Tegin,  seized  on  the  castle  of  Ghasna,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ghaznevides.     Mahmoud,997,  who  united  the  reputation  of  a  sage  with 
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the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  reduced  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Guierat,  extend- 
ing his  eonquesls,  and  with  them  the  Mussulman  faith,  far  into  the 
Indian  peninsula.  From  these  nictoriee  arose  the  Hindostanee,  the 
modem  language  of  India,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Sansciil, 
now  become  the  exclusive  idiom  of  the  learned  in  that  country. 

The  Turks.— The  Turks  were  a  pebple  of  Tartar  origin,  condemned 
by  iJieir  first  conquerors,  the  Gevugen,  to  work  in  the  mines  of  the 
Imaus,  and  to  fo^  arms  for  their  masters.  But  these  victims  soon 
quitted  their  mountains,  overtihrew  tteir  oppressors  in  552,  and  founded 
a  slate  which  continued  until  585.  At  this  epoch  they  separated  :  those 
oi  the  East  were  reduced  by  the  Chinese  in  744;  those  of  the  West 
exhausted  tlieir  resources  by  intestine  divisions,  and  by  degrees  ceased 
^.  "^^^l^^  *  formidable  nation.-  In  the  ninth  century,  numerous  bands 
of  the  Western  Turks  entered  into  the  service  of  the  caliphs,  and  net 
long  after  into  that  of  the  Ghanaevide  sultans.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
Seljuk,  who  inhabited  Bokhara,  was  able  alone  to  arm  300,000  men. 
Mahmoud  it  is  true  distributed  them  among  his  cities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus;  but  when  he  died  in  1023,  they  returned  to  their  former  pas- 
taral  hfe,  supporting  themselves  chiefly  by  plunder. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  tenth  century  is  generally  characteriKed  as  one  of  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  ages ;  and  in  the  history  of  tiie  church  there  is  little  to  relieve 
the  gloom  that  overhangs  the  secular  annals  of  this  period. 

The  Christian  religion  had  been  propagated  successfully  in  the  East, 
beyond  the  Imaus,  and  among  the  barbarians  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe.  About  the  year  720,  the  Neslorian  patriarch  appointed  metro- 
politans in  China  and  at  Samarcand,  while  in  India  and  Ceylon  the 
gospel  appears  to  have  been  received  much  eariier.  The  Normans  were 
converted  about  910,  tiie  Poles  in  964,  and  the  Russians  and  Hungarians 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  Europe  the  purity  of  tiie  doctrines  of  the 
church  was  obscured  by  the  vicious  lives  of  many  of  the  cjerify,  and  Uie 
strange  opinions  every  day  intt-oduced.  The  pontiffs  are  described  as 
monsters  rather  Uian  men,  and  the  see  of  Rome  has  been  represented  by 
its  own  historians  as  the  spoil  of  profligal*  women  who  disposed  of  it 
at  their  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  Uie  century,  the  papal  chair  was  ably 
filled  by  tiie  learned  Gerbert,  Sylvester  II.  Notwitiislanding  tiie  rapid 
succession  of  twenty-five  popes,  between  905  and  1003,  th'e  influence 
of  the  church  gradually  increased,  partly  by  open  violence,  partly  by 
fraudulent  usurpation ;  and  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  maintained  that 
"  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  St.  Peter,  tiie  prince  of  the  aposties." 

The  invasions  of  the  Nomians  were  always  disastrous  to  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  Profound 
ignorance  necessarily  followed  such  havoc,  since  the  cloisters  were  the 
sole  asylum  of  learning;  and  the  priests  and  monks,  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
occupations  foreign  to  their  profession.  Hence  arose  negligence  of  their 
duties,  which  became  the  more  palpable  as  the  means  of  Instruction  and 
disciplined  were  withdrawn.  Berno,  at  Cluny,  in  910,  commenced  the 
reform  of  the  monasteries  in  France,  by  introducing  the  Benedictines, 
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the  sererity  of  whose  regulations  was  increaBed  by  Odo  in  the  convent 
of  Fleury,  whither  the  body  of  the  founder  had  been  transported  from 
Moaiil  Cassino.  This  discipline  rapidly  became  popalar,  and  was 
adopted  generally  wi^in  a  very  short  period. 

During  this  centory,  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  a  false  inteipre- 
lation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  seized  all 
Europe.  Temples  and  palaces  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and. 
language  vainly  attempts  to  describe  the  confusion  and  despair  that  tor- 
mented the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  sacerdotal  order  did 
not  scruple  to  profit  by  this  delusion.  Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words  :  "  As  the  worid  is  now  drawing  to  its  end ;"  and  an  army  march- 
ing under  Otho  I.  was  so  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
'     ■  e  this  consummation,  as  U>  disperse  hastily  on  all 


FekaKCE. — St.  AuguHlin  save  some  countenance  to  the  Manichean  idess  of 
Two  Priniiplea,  Good  and  Evil,  exisling  in  each  individual,  and  consiantly  at 
war  as  in  the  struggle  between  the  fle^  and  the  spirit.  This  doctrine  eiihibitcd 
al  once  the  weukness  and  eireiigih  of  human  nature ;  at  one  lime  degrading  it 
below  the  beasts,  at  anoiher  elevating  it  almost  above  humanity.  Enthusissls, 
in  order  to  attain  heaven,  spent  their  lives  in  inflicting  the  greatest  torture  on 
themselves.  They  disfigured  the  body  by  neglect  and  filth,  weakened  ir  by 
fastingand  watching,  and  tore  it  with  stripes.  Ijnen  was  proscribed  among  the 
monnslic  orders,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  ceased,  because  cleanhness 
itself  was  a  luxury,  and  iherefore  a  positive  sin.  They  bound  chains  round  the 
body,  which  wore  into  the  flesh  ;  Amulph  of  Villars  m  Brabant  had  an  under- 
waistccal  of  hedgehog  slims ;  St.  Dominic  the  Cuirasaet  was  cloihed  in  an  iron 
dress,  and  scourged  mmself  with  both  hands  night  and  day ;  and  the  English 
saint,  Simon  Slock,  oblaned  his  name  from  pasang  many  years  m  a  hollow 

THE  WORLD  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

Gkeee  Emfiee— At  the  end  of  the  eiffhlh  century  (he  known  world  was 
nnder  the  control  of  three  great  monarchies,— the  East,  the  Weal,  and  the 
Cttliphale.  Of  these,  one  only  now  remained;  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  lying 
between  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo  the  assist- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  was  often  tributary  to  the  former.  It  still  however 
maintained  eonaderable  power,  though  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  and 
was  a  continoal  prey  to  civil  dissensions  and  eiiemal  war. 

The  CiLirHATE  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  petty  stales,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  eiisience  eicepl  in  the  pomp  which  still  surrounded  the 
rulers  as  ministers  of  religion. 

The  Fume  Kingdom,  at  one  period  the  terror  of  the  West,  existed  in 
several  dititrent  sovereignties  founded  upon  its  ruins,  of  which  the  chief  were 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany.  These  two  states  at  first  Mght  present 
an  equality  of  force  which  disappears  on  a  closer  eiamination. 

FRiKCE  was  enhausted  by  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  each  province  had  its  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  dnke  or  count,  one  of  whom  (Hugh  Capet)  violenily  seized 
the  crown.  Thus  we  see  a  king  of  Burgundy,  a  duke  of  Paris  or  of  France, 
dukes  of  Aquitfflne,  Normandy,  and  Brittany  ;  counts  of  Champagne,  Flanders, 
Toulouse,  and  Anion, — all  of  whom  reigned  as  independent  princes  in  iheir 
own  territories.  Under  this  crowd  of  masters,  moiually  jealous  of  each  other 
and  continually  at  war,  the  people  were  always  suflering  and  enslaved.  They 
recognised  a  sort  of  hereditary  chief,  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
king ;  but  this  roter,  wiihout  authority,  money,  or  arms,  was  always  al  the 
mercy  of  his  powerful  vassals. 

Gebmabv  was  as  exlensive  as  France,  and  its  nobles  were  scarcely  less 
liamerous.  The  sovereignly  was  elective,  but  the  electors,  while  they  reserved 
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the  honour  of  ehooeing  the  common  master,  had  the  good  sense  to  surreiHlei 
pari  of  iheit  privileges  to  give  him  more  aulhoriiy.  Hence  the  king  hud  fiefa  al 
his  digposal,  ofHcers  at  his  command,  and  armies  to  execute  his  owera. 

Spain  was  but  little  changed.  The  Norlii,  occupied  by  iha  Christians,  vras 
perpemally  U  war  with  the  Moors  of  the  South.  In  both  the  slates  wete 
numerous  and  feeble ;  but  the  former  always  gained  ground,  while  the  Sara- 
cens,  equally  brave  and  enlightened,  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions. 

Ekblakd  was  entirely  changed.  The  seven,  or  rather  eight  little  kingdoms 
were  now  united  into  a  single  monarchy;  but  its  powers  were  still  enflebled 
by  the  divisions  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  inhabilants,  who  made  the  island  a 
theatre  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Italy,  which  presented  the  spectacle  of  dlies  overthrown,  was  oppressed  by 
tyrants,  and  ruined  by  anarchy.  Venice  alone,  separated  from  all  others  by  ita 
peculiar  situation  and  policy,  enjoyed  a  period  of  calmness  and  prosperity. 

Roue  contained  a  rising  and  ambitious  power,  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
the. ascendency  of  ihe  Germans.     The  papal  lerrilories  were  of  small  s'sxe,  but 

no  [irince  had  a  more  extensive  oower  than  the  

Jmpleled  the  great  work  0 


spiritual  monarchy. 
Prepare ;  A  map  of  the  world,  and  HI  up  two  lateral  columna  with  the  m 
ssary  explanations  of  the  changes  thai  have  taken  place. 
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France.- 1031,  Henry  I— 1060,  Philip  I.— 1095,  Synod  of  Clermont. 
Spain.— 1080,  New  Castile  recovered.— 1081,  Kingdom  of  Portugal.- The  Cid. 
Abaeian  Empibe.— 1038,  Togrul-Beg— Seljufcians— 1050,  Invasion  of  Arme- 
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lem  taken  by  tlia  Turks. 
Britain.— 1003,  Massacre  of  the  Danes.— 1017,  Danish  Dynasty— 1041,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor. — 1066,  Norman  Conquest.— 1080,  Domesday  Book  — 

1087,  William  Rufus. 
Church.— 1(K7,  Truce  of  God,— 1038,  Benedict  IX.  deposed.- 1073,  Gregory 

Vil.— Investitures— Cislenians  and  Carthusians— The  Holy  Lance— 1096 

FiEST  Crusade. 
CelebbatedMen.- Ferdousi.  A1030;  Avicenna;  Guide  of  Areiso. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 
ZoE— By  the  death  of  Basil,  in  1035,  Constantine  VUI.  remained 
Bole  master  of  the  empire ;  but  he  occupied  himself  little  with  the 
government,  which  his  dauohters  Zoe  and  Theodora  managed,  and  con- 
tinued to  direct,  even  under  his  two  auccessors.  Romenus  III.,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  Zoe,  Oonslantine's 
eldest  daughter,  s\icceedeA  to  the  throne  in  1038,  He  met  with  several 
disastrous  reverses  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Saracens ;  and'  by  his 
injudicious  attempt  to  replenish  his  exchequer,  caused  successive  com* 
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motions,  which  were  aggravated  by  a  dreadfiJ  plagiie,  followed  by 
tamine  and  an  earthquake.  He  died  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife, 
who  with  criminal  hasw  married  Michael  IV,,  1034.  This  prince,  after 
defeating  the  fial^iians,  who  had  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  tolling  back  the  tide  of  war  into  their  own  forests,  divested  himself 
of  the  purple,  and  finished  his  days  in  a  monastery,  1041. 

Michael  v.,  who  had  been  nominated  Ctesai  during  his  uncle's  reign, 
caused  the  empress  to  be  imprisoned;  hut  the  people  deploring  her 
esile,  a  formidable  tumult  of  three  days  terminated  in  ber  recall  and  in 
the  deposition  of  the  sovereign,  af^er  a  rei^  of  scarcely  four  months,  in 
1043.  The  third  hasband  of  Zoe,C  stan  IX  was  now  declared 
emperor,  the  beginning  of  whose  re       w      d    q      led  by  the  revolt  of 


ten  of  his  best 


They  fl 


d  f  ted  before  Togrul 
ssed  the  Diuiuhe 
p  bed  from  the  oom- 
rch  s  death  Id  1054, 
VI  lor  her  successor; 
m    g  his  most  distin- 


Beg  conquered  trzeioum,  and  800,000  B  Ig 
on  the  ice ;  but,  fortunately  for  the       p  re    1 
bined  efTects  of  war  and  disease.     Afte     1 
TaeoDOHA  reigned  two  years,  and  ch       M 
bnt  he  was  detlironed  by  a  conspir    y  f 
guished  commanders. 

The  Coiineki,  1057,  were  a  nobl  f  m  ly  f  m  he  shores  of  the 
Guxine,  but  of  Italian  origin.  Ma  1  h  li  f  their  line,  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  the  East;   wh  1    1  d  J  bn,  for  their  great 

merits,  had  been  promoted  lo  the  hi  hes    p  h    army.     The  sol- 

diery had  long  viewed  with  disgust   b  f   icious  and  feeble 

emperors  who  had  worn  the   purpl  d  h    plains  of  Phrygia 

unanimously  raised  Isaac  to  the  in  pe  1  d  g  y  057.  After  two 
yBarE,'hi3  delicate  health  determined  him  to  abdicate,  and  having  vainly 
offered  the  throiie  to  his  brother  John,  he  was  saccecdcd  by  Conbtan- 
TiiiB  X.,  DucAs,  1059.  Selfish  and  short-sighted  in  his  policy,  this 
monarch  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  his  family,  while  he  left  the  fron- 
tiers unguarded  against  the  inroads  of  the  Tarks,  who  invaded  and 
occupied  Iberia  and  Mesopotamia,  as  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece 
were  by  the  Utses.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  sons,  governing 
under  Uie  regency  of  their  mother  Eodocia,  who  married,  in  1068,  Ro- 
MAHirs  IV.,  DioosNES,  by  whom  Alp  Arslan  was  defeated  while  his 
hordes  were  ravaging  OUicia  and  Cappadocia.     Romanus  was  taken 

trisoner  in  a  second  campaign,  but  restored  to  liberty  on  promise  of  a 
eavy  ransom.  In  the  interval,  Michael  VII.,  Parapinacbs,  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  by  whom  his  predecessor  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  pre- 
viously to  his  being  exiled  In  1074,  Soliman  conquered  Romania 
(Roum),  and  chose  Nice  for  his  residence.  The  Greeks  now  possessed 
little  more  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  seacoast  and  a  few  strong  towns, 
while  their  feebleness  was  increased  by  losing  those  territories  in  Italy 
which  were  seized  by  the  Normans  Wearied  of  a  prince  who  had 
abandoned  the  cares  of  government  to  an  infamous  and  incapable 
minister,  the  troops  proclaimed  as  emperor  their  general  Nicei^ohos 
III.,  and  Michael,  divested  ot  his  power,  received  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Ephesus.  But  Alexius  1.,  Comnenits,  in  1081,  seized  on  Constan- 
tinople, and  obliged  Nieepboros  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  For  the 
history  of  tlie  lift  of  this  emperor,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fluent  pen  of 
his  affectionate  daughter  Anna.  In  the  disorder  of  the  times,  compre- 
hending every  calamity  which  can  affiict  a  declining  empire,  Alexius 
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steered  tl\e  imperial  v 
demonstration  alone  si: 

his  Norman  opponents  under  Robert  Guiscard  were  n „  „.„_ 

gonists,*  and  he  was  only  freed  from  them  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  on  the  death  of  their  commander,  1085.  Towards  the. end  of  the 
century,  the  Turks  again  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  supplicatory 
letters  of  Alexius  to  the  several  princes  of  Europe  were  the  mimediale 
eanse  of  the  crusades.  We  sliall  trace  their  history  elsewhere,  but  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  crafty  emperor  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  victorious  Franks,  and  secured  to  himself  those  fruits  for  which  they 
were  too  impatient  to  wait.     He  died  in  1118. 


Normans,— Some  of  the  armed  pilgrims  of  Normandy,  while  visiting 
the  Italian  shrines,  were  employed  Ijy  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno 
against  the  Saracens,  a.d.  1016.  Their  success  led  to  fresh  engage- 
ments, and  attracted  many  of  the  restless  spirits  of  the  age  to  their  vio- 
torious  standard.  By  them  a  great  part  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
was  lorn  from  the  grasp  of  the  infidels;  and  to  indemniiy  themselves 
for  an  unjust  division  of  the  spoil,  they  seized  upon  Apulia,  under  the 
first  count,  William  of  Uie.  Iron  Arm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de 
Ilauteville,  1046.  Leo  IX.,  who  did  not  regard  these  formidable  and 
unscrupulous  neighbours  without  anxiety,  endeavoured  by  fraud  and 
force  to  drive  them  from  the  peninsula.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
but  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  condition  of  Iiis  release  was  a  present 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  1053.  Robert  Guis- 
card, another  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred,  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  dukes  of  Apulia.  His  ambition  led  him  to  aim  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  empire;  and,  in  1081,  he  besieged  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo) 
with  a  resolute  army  of  somewhat  less  than  30,000  men.  The  Emperor 
Alexius  marched  against  him  in  person,  and  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat. 
The  dissensions  of  Italy  recalled  Robert;  and  while  preparing  a  second 
armament,  he  engaged  in  three  naval  battles  with  various  success  against 
the  combined  fleet  of  Venice  and  Constantinople.  An  epidemic  disease, 
which  attacked  him  at  Corfu,  proved' fatal  next  year,  and  carried  him  off 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  1085 ;  but  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
completed  hy  his  brother  R<^er.  The  latter  island,  then  a  prey  to  civil 
discord,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  emirs,  who  no  longer  recognised 
the  authority  of  their  sovereigns  in  Africa,  and  had  divided  the  country 
into  petty  principalities.  The  chivalrous  Norman  crossed  to  Messina, 
and  at  the  head  of  only  sixty  men  attacked  the  Saracens,  The  spoils 
he  acquired  soon  attracted  others  to  his  standard,  and  after  thirty  years 
he  hecame  master  of  the  island,  1090,  with  the  title  of  grand  count. 
His  exploits  during  the  earlier  campaigns  in  Sicily  are  quite  romantic. 
To  strengthen  his  power,  Roger  behaved  with  mildness  and  toleration 
towards  the  vanquished,  and  the  Mussulmans  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  a  change  of  masters.     Not  less  skilful  as  a  politician  than  valiant  as 

Ihecjiiiil  of  ConslanlinoplB.    These,  uniler  Che  name  of  Varangians.proleit  [ni/anil 
failhrul  auppotlen  of  Hie  Byiantine  empire  Ull  its  fall. 
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a  warrior,  he  had  the  address  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  all  the  pre- 
tunsions  of  the  pope;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  conferriiiir 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  declared  the  Sicilian  princes  to  be  perpetual 
and  hereditaiy  legates  of  ^e  holy  see. 

Italian  Republics, — The  origin  of  these  republican  slates  cannot 
now  be  precisely  ascertained,  but  we  maj^  place  them  after  a.  ».  990. 
Of  their  history  during  this  century  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
restored  the  Roman  municipal  government,  which  had  never  entirely 
ceased,  and  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities.  The  rural  nobility 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection,  and  their  fortresses  dismantled ;  the 
towns  were  wisely  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  settle  in  them ;  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  populace  protected  thent  against  die  violence 
of  Iheir  enemies.  But,  from  a  desire  of  tyrannizing  over  their  neigh- 
boors,  they  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics,  "  with 
all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate  actors  on  the  scene." 

Venick  had  subdued  the  Islrian  pirates,  a.  d.  939 ;  and  conquered 
Dalmatia,in  1000,  before  aOT  rivals  to  her  commercial  power  had  arisen 
in  the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  or  any  other  marls  were  formed  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  East  and  West,  The  democracy  naturally  lost  its 
predominance  in  the  augmented  riches  of  the  stale ;  but  lest  the  supreme 

Eower  of  the  doge  should  be  abused,  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher 
y  the  annual  election  of  councillors  tJ>  superinlend  his  conduct,  1003. 
In  the  contests  against  Robert  the  Norman,  the  Venetians  took  part 
with  the  Greeks,  but  were  defeated,  1081.  The  crusades  which  occur- 
red shortly  after  paved  the  way  to  their  subsequent  riches,  insolence, 
and  power. 

Genoa  and  Pisa. — These  two  republics  derive  their  origin  from  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fal,  in  888.  To 
this  year  the  Genoese  assign  the  election  of  their  first  consuls,  the  crea- 
tion of  their  senate,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  with  all  the 
ancient  municipal  forms  recognised  by  Berenger  II.,  in  his  charter  of 
958.  Pisa  adopted  nearly  the  same  institutions  in  the  tenth  century; 
and,  like  the  other,  directed  all  its  energies  to  marillme  commerce.  The 
Saracens  were  the  first  enemies  which  these  two  cities  had  to  contend 
with;  Genoa  was  pillaged  in  936,  and  Pisa  in  1005. 

GERMANY. 
Henrv  II.  did  not  receive  the  crown  of  Germany  in  1009,  without 
opposition ;  but  eventually  his  claims  and  aulhority  were  recognised  in 
the  whole  of  the  duchies  and  by  all  the  electors.  The  peace  of  the 
kingdom  was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  the  war  in  Franconia  and  on 
the  eastern  march.  Italy  was  for  a  time  estranged  from  Germany  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea ;  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy, 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  Ardouin  and  H^ry,  were  a  prey  to 
civil  strife.  In  1013,  Henry's  intervention  was  formally  demanded ;  for 
the  Romans,  being  formed  into  two  parties  in  the  election  of  a  pontiff, 
each  taction  nominated  its  own  candidate;  oneof  whom,  Benedict  VIII., 
having  been  driven  out  of  the  city,  came  to  Paderbom  in  great  state, 
and  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  German  monareii  to  establish  him 
in  his  dignity.     The  urgent  solicitations  of  the  pope  were  seconded  by 
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the  complainls  preferred  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  against  Ardouin,. 
In  the  campaign  of  lOH,  Henry  advanced  to  Borne,  where  he  was 
crowned  emperor.  Reluming  across  the  Alps,  and  visiting  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  he  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vannes,  near  Ver- 
dun, where  he  was  prevented  from  embracing  a  cloistered  life  only  by 
the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  superior. 

House  of  Franconia. — Conrad  II.,  the  Salic,  descended  from  Otho 
the  Great,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  with  him  began  the 
line  of  Franconian  emperors,  a.  d.  1034.  To  secure  the  crown  in  his 
family,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  its  intluenee  by  conferring  various 
duchies  and  principalities  on  hia  relatives.  His  son,  Henbv  III.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1039,  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  of 
the  German  rulers.  Having  defeated  the  Hungarians,  he  obtained  the 
cession  of  all  Ihe  country  between  Kahlenberg  and  the  Leitha;  and 
when  he  had  confirmed  his  power  at  home,  he  turned  hi^  attenlion  to 
Italy,  where  three  popes  were  urging  their  claims  to  the  triple  crown. 
None  of  them  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  German  king,  and  the 
Bishop  of  IJamberg  was  elected,  with  the  title  of  Clement  IT,  He  also 
nominated  the  three  successors,  who  honoured  the  tiara  by  their  virtues, 
and  commenced  the  reform  of  the  clergy.  Uniting  the  fief  fFra  na 
to  the  imperial  domain,  he  bestowed  the  forfeited  duchy  n  h  w  f 
Agnes, —  entirely  laying  aside  the  usual  forms  of  popul  n  ren 
which  were  deemed  necessary  to  various  acts  of  sovereig    y 

Henbt  IV.  was  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died      10  6    The 
care  of  his  minority  was  assigned  to  his  mother,  from  wh  n        h 
wresled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.     Under  his  ne\    g      d    n  h 
was  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  the  S         s  g 

whom  he  resided,  soon  grew  weary  of  the  expenses  of  th  1  nti  a 
court,  and  its' attacks  on  their  liberties.*  To  keep  this  w  Ik  p  pla 
within  their  bounds,  he  constructed  a  great  number  of  cas  I  n  b  ny 
and  Thuringia,  compellinii  the  inhabitants  to  raise  with  th  w  h  d 
those  fortresses  whose  garrisons  were  to  be  maintained  at  their  expense. 
His  proceedings  at  last  excited  a  general  revolt  among  them,  which  he 
soon  quelled,  but  at  a  great  cost  of  human  Hfe,  1075. 

Invkstitube. — Henry's  adversary  was  the  celebrated  Gregory  VII., 
who  desired  to  free  the  church  from  the  temporal  authority  of  laymen; 
that  is,  to  dejirive  all  princes  of  the  power  of  investing  bishops  wi^  the 
ring  and  crosier,  the  symbols  by  which  the  pope  himself  conferred  the 
spiritual  authority.  Gregory's  first  attack  was  violent.  In  a  council 
held  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  it  was  declared  that  no  laics  should  confer 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  clerks  should  receive  them  from  a  layman, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  decree  was  carried  to  Henry  by 
four  legates,  chai^d  with  the  removal  of  this  annoyance  throughout  the 
German  church.  The  king,  then  occupied  with  the  Saxon  war,  at  first 
promised  them  his  aid ;  but  when  the  insurants  submitted,  he  foi^l 
his  pledge,  of  which-the  pope  reminded  him  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  irritated  monarch  assembled  at  Worms  the  great  noblesand  prelates 
of  his  kingdom,  who  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition,  107S,    The  reply 
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of  the  Papal  See  was  the  excommunication  of  ilie  king,  accorr.jonkd  by 
an  act  depriving  him  of  his  regal  dignity,  and  absolving  his  subjecia 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

The  German  aristocracy,  oppressed  by  Heniy  KL,  and  the  Saxons, 
Tanquished  by  his  son,  ran  to  arms,  as  much  to  avenge  their  private 
injuries,  as  to  enforce  the  papal  encroachments.  The  rebel  chiefs,  at 
whose  head  were  Rodojph  of  Swabia,  and  Guelph  of  Bavaria,  met  at 
Tribur,  suspended  the  emperor  from  his  functions,  and  threatened  to  de- 

fofie  him,  if  he  did  not  procure  the  retractation  of  tiie  Bomish  anathemas. 
Jenry  yislded  to  the  storm,  and  visited  Italy,  where  he  became  reconciled 
to  the  pope,  on  certain  humiliating  conditions,  1077.  Hut  he  had  sub- 
mitted only  to  gain  time,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
Lombard  vassals,  he  broke  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  given  his  assent, 
and  marched  against  the  rebellions  Germans,  who  had  already  elected 
Itodolph  of  Swabia  to  the  throne.  The  decisive  victory  of  Wolksheim 
in  Thuringia,  1080,  was  fatal  to  Rodolph,  who  perished  by  the  lance  of 
(jodfrey  of  Bouillon,  afterwards  bo  distinguished  in  the  First  Crusade. 
In  Italy,  also,  Henry  was  triumphant;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  death 
of  Pope  Gregory  in  exile,  1085,  relieved  him  from  much  disquietude. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  his  latter  days 
were  clouded  with  increasing  misfortunes.  First,  he  had  to  contend 
against  a  new  competitor;  afterwards  against  .his  own  son  Conrad; 
while  the  confessions  of  his  wife  Bertha  added  to  his  domestic  afflictions. 
But  he  continued,  in  despite  of  all  these  miseries,  U>  struggle  with  firm- 
ness, and  by  his  courage  effaced  at  least  his  earlier  faults.  When 
Conrad  died,  his  brother  Henry  appeared  in  arma  against  their  father, 
who  was  forced  to  flee  before  his  rebellious  child.  So  great  was  his 
distress,  that  he  begged  the  humble  post  of  reader  in  a  church  which  he 
himself  had  founded,  and  was  refused.  Laying  himself  down  on  the 
steps,  he  died  of  hanger  in  1106,  and  his  body  was  left  without  sepal- 
ture,  as  being  that  of  an  excommunicated  person.' 
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FRANCE. 


In  1039,  Robert  shared  the  legal  power  with  Hugh,  hia  eldest  Bon, 
who  was  soon  driven  lo  revolt  by  the  harshness  of  his  mother  Constance, 
who  required  from  him,  as  king,  the  same  implicit  ohedience  which  he 
had  ^venwlien  a  child.  Robert  vanquished  and  pardoned  Iherebel.  On 
the  demise  of  Hugh,  soon  afterwards,  the  king  elevated  his  third  son 
Henry  in  his  stead.  Constance,  however,  preferred  the  youngest,  named 
Robert,  and,  by  her  ungracious  behaviour,  drove  Henry,  as  she  had  be- 
fore compelled  his  broker,  to  revolt.  But  the  youthful  prince  was  far 
from  seconding  his  mother's  projeols,  and  in  fact  united  with  his  hrothei 
agMnst  her  tyranny.  They  returned  to  their  dutya  short  time  before 
the  death  of  their  father,  which  took  place  at  Melun,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  government,  1031. 

During  this  reign  the  Church  began  to  lake  measures  against  the  heretics, 
who  appeared  in  great  numbers ;  some  of  whom  pretended  lo  change  the  doc- 
trines, others  10  reform  the  manners,  but  all  were  persecuted  alike.  In  a 
council  assembled  al  Orleans,  a  muluiude  of  theaa  unfortunate  persons  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  Kmg  Robert  and  hia  queen  were  present  ai  iheir 
eieoution  ;  when  Constance  remarking  among  the  victims  an  ecclesiastic  who 
had  been  her  own  confessor,  thrust  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  an  iron  rod. 

Robert's  devotion  and  goodness,  the  chief  qualities  that  can  be  praised 
in  him,  were  not  very  elevated.  Hia  principal  occupation  was  founding 
churches,  chanting  with  the  priests,  and  correcting  the  liturgies.  Yet 
this  piety,  however  erroneously  directed,  was  accompanied  by  an  ardent 
charity  that  should  ever  consecrate  the  memory  of  this  king.  The  poor 
were  his  friends;  everydayhefed  three  hundred,  sometimesa  thousand; 
on  Holy  Thursday,  kneeling  and  in  sackcloth,  he  washed  their  feet,  and 
served  them. 

Henrt  I.,  1031,  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  Robert,  his 
brother,  was  ui^d  to  assert  his  clsums  to  the  crown;  but  the  king  be- 
ing triumphant,  the  other  was  contented  to  accept  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  his  descendants  possessed  until  1361.  Another,  but  far  less  suc- 
cessful war,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Robert  the  Devil,  by  whose  aid  Henry  had  been  maintained  on 
the  throne,  having  died  in  1035,  while  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  left  William  the  Bastard,  afterwards  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land, to  succeed  him.  The  French  king  took  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  the  young  prince  to  weaken  his  power ;  but  no  sooner  had  William 
leaehed  man's  estate,  than  he  attacked  his  enemy  and  defeated  him  in 
three  battles,  1054. 

Philip  I.  succeeded  his  father  in  1060,  and  commenced  the  longest 
reign  which  occurs  in  the  French  annals.  His  personal  acts  must  be 
carefully  separated  from  those  which  so  highly  characterized  the  chivalry 
of  France  during  this  period.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  wars, 
but  in  his  private  life  indulged  in  vices  Uiat  drew  upon  him  the  censures 
of  the  church  and  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He  trafficked  in  holy 
matters,  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  vacant  benefices  and  sees. 
Gregory  VII.  menaced  him  with  an  interdict,  but  the  pontiff's  severity 
was  exhausted  in  his  German  quarrel.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
excommunicated  by  two  popes,  at  the  councils  of  Autun  and  Clermont, 
on  account  of  his  divorce,  but  was  eventually  restored  by  the  council  of 
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SPAIN. 

The  Almohavides. — Moorish  Spain  presented  in  every  quarter  the 
appearance  of  anarcliy  and  dismemberment,  at  the  yerj  period  when  its 
existence  n-as  threatened  by  two  formidable  enemies  :  on  the  one  side 
by  Alphonao  V.,  who,  after  unitint  Galicia  to  the  liingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  took  possession  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  Guadalaxara;  on 
tiie  other,  by  African  tribes  bent  on  a  war  of  exlerminauon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  appeared  in  Africa, 
beyond  Mount  Alias,  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Gtetulia,  two  tribes  of 
Arab  origin,  known  by  the  appollationa  of  Gudala  and  Lamtuna.  When 
these  were  converted  to  Islamism,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Murabitins 
or  Almoravides — that  is,  men  of  God.  Excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  new  faith,  they  crossed  the  mountains;  when  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  uniting  with  the  new  people,  founded  the  city  of  Morocco.  Yus- 
suf  was  its  first  emir,  and  being  summoned  by  Mohammed,  sovereign 
of  Cordova,  made  three  expeditions  into  Spain;  and,  on  learning  the 
feebleness  of  all  the  petty  kin^s,  resolved  ^o  subject  them  to  his  power. 
In  1094,  he  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  all  the  Mohammedan  states 
in  the  peninsula;  bot  soon  felt  himself  incapable  of  appropriating  their 
territories  as  he  had  intetided.  It  is  true,  however,  he  gained  a  few 
advantages  over  the  Christians,  and  ravaged  Catalonia  after  a  lerribla 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  30,000  men  were  slain. 

Christian  Spmn. — With  the  death  of  Berraudes  III.,  in  1037,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Leon  expired,  and  this  ancient  sovereignty  was 
united  to  Castile  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Navarre,  son  of  that 
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Garcia  III.  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  ralour,  was  aumamed  fee 
Trembler.  This  family  possessad  the  four  Christian  thrones  of  Spain, 
which  were  reduced  to  three,  in  1038,  by  the  death  of  Gonzales  of 
Sobrarva. 

At  this  lime  the  Moors  still  possessed  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia, 
part  of  New  Castile,  and  all  the  seacoast  from  Barcelona  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  The  war  with  the  infidels  was  renewed  by  the  new  King 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  whose  frontiers  were  even  extenaed  to  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Seville, 
were  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute.  On  Ferdinand's  death  in  1065,  his 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  sons:  Sancho  had  Castile ;  Al- 

E'lonso,  Leon  and  the  Asturias ;  Garcia,  a  part  of  Portugal  with  Gdicia. 
ittle  variety  characterizes  the  history  of  these  states  undl  1081,  when 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  received  the  hand  of  Theresa, 
Alpbonso's  natural  daughter,  and,  as  dowry,  whatever  he  could  wrest 
from  the  Moots  in  Portugal.  Other  French  knights  were  found  in  tiie 
Spanish  armies,  and  on  one  occasion  an  auxiliary  force  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  to  aid  Alphonso,  with  whose  assistance  the  Moors  were  driven 
into  Andalusia. 

The  Cm. — Although  Capmany,  with  an  excess  of  critical  scepticism, 
throws  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  this  warrior,  it  is  not  the  less 
■     '      icquainted  with  his  history.     Bodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar, 


surnamed  Caimeador  (the  battler),  and  Cid  (chief),  illustrated  the  rf  _ 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  founder  of  the  Castilian  monarchy.  He  was  horn  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Burgos,  and  aided  Don  Sancho  to  deprive 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  latter  of  the  heritage  which  Ferdinand 
liad  left  to  them ;  hut  Saneho  having,  in  1079,  been  killed  at  Zamora, 
his  brothers  recorered  their  estates.  The  Cid  shortly  after  falling  into 
disgrace,  retired  from  court,  not  to  an  inactive  life,  for  with  his  own  fol- 
lowers alone  he  took  Alcazar,  and  mainlined  himself  on  a  rook  near 
the  Guadalaviar,  which  alill  bears  the  name  of  Fena  de  el  Cid.  One  of 
his  most  remarkable  exploits  was  the  siege  of  Toledo,  which  lasted 
tvrelve  months,  and  attracted  many  cavaliers  from  Italy  and  France, 
From  the  number  of  French  families  which  settled  in  that  town,  their 
privileges  derived  tlie  name  of  Franchise.  The  Cid  next  conquered 
Valencia,  which  he  governed  with  the  authority  of  an  independent 
sovereign.     He  died  in  1099. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 
Turkish  CoNquESTS. — In  1038,  an  unsuccessful  battle  terminated  the 
Ghaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  choice  of  the  victorious  Turks  fell  on 
Tognil-beg,  founder  of  the  family  which  hears  the  name  of  Seljukian. 
In  the  space  of  sixteen  years  he  conouered  Baikh,  Carmania,  Taberistan, 
and  obeying  the  summons  of  the  caliph,  he  overthrew  the  Bowides,whc 
had  long  reigned  at  Ispahan.  Togrul  next  assumed  the  titie  of  Emir  a! 
Omra : ,  seated  behind  a  hlack  curtain  and  holding  the  sceptre  of  the 
prophet,  the  Abbasside  invested  him  with  seven  robes,  gave  him  seven 
captives  born  in  the  seven  climates  which  obeyed  the  Arab  dominion, 
presented  him  the  mystic  veil,  placed  two  crowns  on  his  head,  and  girt 
him  with  two  swords,  to  Show  that  he  was  master  both  of  the  East  and 
the  West.     Dying  without  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
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Alp  Arslan,  in  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  sullan,  1063.  The  Valiant 
lAiin,  for  such  is  the  meaQing  of  his  name,  gallantly  attacked  the  Greek 
empire,  and  the  provinces  otArmenia  and  Georgia  fell  in  three  years. 
Romqnus  Diogenes  bravely  opposed  him,  but  after  a  few  trivial  suc- 
cesses, was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  lOTI.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia 
submitted  to  Arslan;  his  throne  was  surrounded  by  1300  princes,  and 
guarded  by  300,000  hardy  warriors.  He  died  in  1073,  and  on  his  tomb 
might  be  read  the  following  inscription ;  —  "  O  ye  who  have  seen  the 
glory  of  Alp  Arslaji  exalted  to  the  heavens,  repair  to  Maru,  and  you 
will  behold  it  burled  in  the  dust !" 

Malek-Shah,  the  eldest  son  of  Alp,  was  victorious  over  all  his  com- 
petitors for  the  sovereignty,  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Chinese 
frontier  to  Arabia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  Twelve 
times  this  active  monarch  is  sdd  to  have  travelled  through  his  vast 
kingdom.  He  embellished  the  cities  of  Asia  with  public  buildings ; 
revived  and  honoured  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  by  his  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  approximated  nearly  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian 
style.  The  era  named  Celal^an  (i.  e.  glory  of  the  faith),  from  one  of 
Malek's  titles,  is  fixed  to  the  15th  of  March  A.  h.  471,  a.  o.  1079.  The 
shah's  death,  in  1093,  was  preceded  by  the  murder  of  the  vizir  Nizam, 
the  wise  and  virtuous  minister  of  two  sovereigns.  Thirty  years'  faith- 
ful service  could  not  screen  him  from  the  attacks  of  faction,  and  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  he  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  —  the  first 
victim  of  Hassan  Sebek,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Assassins. 

With  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan  disappeared  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
Barkiarok  succeeded  in  Persia;  but  already  three  separate  dynasties 
reigned  in  Carmania,  Syria,  and  Iconium,  which,  though  they  had 
obeyed  Malek-shah,  becacne  nearly  independent  at  hjs  death.    The  most 

Eowerful  of  these  petty-kingdoms  was  Roum,  which  had  been  founded 
y  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  in  1084.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  Jerusalem  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  but  access 
to  its  holy  places  was  still,  allowed  to  the  Christians.  In  1076,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  insulted  and  oppressed  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims during  the  twenty  years  that  their  domination  lasted.  The  Caliph 
of  Egypt  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1096,  but  three  years  afterwards  it 
was  captured  by  the  crusaders. 

BRITAIN. 

Danish  Line. — Ethelred  II.,  in  the  hope  of  freeing  himself  and  his 
subjects  from  the  odious  tribute  of  Danegdi,  plotted  the  massacre  of 
every  Dane  within  his  kingdom.  At  tlie  appointed  time,  13lh  Novem- 
ber 1003,  the  treacherous  design  was  executed,  but  failed,  as  it  merited, 
in  its  results.  Sweyn  reappeared  with  a  numerons  force,  and  after 
some  years  of  hostility,  compelled  the  native  sovereign  to  take  refuge  in 
Normandy,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  kinj^  of  England,  1014.  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  1016,  stni^Ied  manfully  for  his  fathers  crown,  and  was 
several  times  victorious  over  Canale,  Sweyn's  successor ;  but  his  death 
established  the  foreigner  on  the  throne  in  1017.  This  prince,  justly 
named  the  Great,  was  affable,  wise,  and  virtuous.  By  nis  marriage 
with  Emma,  Ethelred's  widow,  he  conciliated  the  vanquished,  and  dia- 
irmed  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin  was 
21* 
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gained  over  by  receiving  the-  hand  of  his  daughter.  His  reproof  of  the 
natwries  addressed  to  him  by  his  courtiers  is  well  known,  and  throws  a 
favourable  light  on  his  character.  Preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
he  added  to  their  efficiency  by  other  good  institutions  of  his  own  ;  and 
effectually  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch  on  the  northern  frontier. 
He  composed  songs  which  were  sang  alike  by  Danes  and  Saxons ;  and 
patronized  the  literature  of  the  monks  notless  than  the  wild  poems  ef  the 
scalds.  In  1030,  he  visited  Rome  as  a  pilgrim;'  and  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  he  died  with  a  reputation  inferior  to  no  monarch  of  his 
age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Harold,  1036,  and  Hardicanitte, 
1039 ;  on  the  death  of  the  latter  the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  family, 
in  the  person  of  Edwabd  tus  Cohfkssob,  1041,  The  accession  of  the 
Danish  kings  had  prodilced  little  change  in  England,  since  most  of  their 
followers  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  assimilated  themselves  gradu- 
ally to  the  natives,  whose  laws  and  language  were  not  unlike  their  own. 
The  mildness  of  Edward's  character  endeared  him  to  his  subjects,  in 
spile  of  his  Norman  favourites;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
rebeilion  of  Godwin,  earl-or  governor  of  Kent,  which  was  soon  quelled, 
and  by  occasional  liostilities  with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,     In  1054, 


Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Macduff,  ear!  of  Fife,  led  a; 


against  Macbeth,  whose  usurpation  of  the  -northern  throne  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  Edward  died  in  I06S,  and  was 
huried  in  the  ma^ificent  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  which  he 
had  rebuilt  from  its  foundation,  his  subjects  bewailing  his  loss  like  that 
of  an  affectionate  parent.  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  immediately 
claimed  the  sceptre,  and  procuring  his  election  by  the  witan,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Edgar  Etheling,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  crowned  in  1066. 
Two  rivals,  the  king  of  Norway,  and  his  own  brother  Tosrig,  now 
appeared  to  endanger  his  kingdom,  but  they  were  soon  defeated.  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  proved  amore  formidable  competitor,  founding 
his  claim  to  the  crown  on  the  purpose,  if  not  the  testament,  of  Edward] 
and  on  the  oath  which  Harold  himself  had  made  to  promote  the  duke's 
succession  to  it.  The  king's  reply  was,  that  the  promise  had  been 
extorted  by  violence,  and  that  as  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  he 
would  endeavour  to  show  himself  worthy  of  their  choice. 

Each  party  immediately  prepared  for  war,  but  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Harold,  that  he  had  meanwhile  to  march  against  the  Norwetrian  king, 
who  had  landed  in  the  north  of  England.  The  two  armies  met  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge;  and  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  cavalry  having  been  broken, 
their  leader  was  slain,  and  his  army  almost  annihilated.  In  the  midst 
of  the  rejoicings  which  followed  tills  victory,  the  news  was  announced 
that  the  Normans  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

No  sooner  had  William  received  the  answer  of  Harold,  and  heard  of 
his  coronation,  than  he  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  invading 
England.  Ships  were  immediately  constructed,  supplies  collected  from 
all  the  adjacent  parte  of  the  Continent,  and  volunteers  from  every  quarter 
crowded  to  his  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  eager  to  share  in  the 
danger  and  plunder  of  the  campaign.  Unfavourable  winds,  and  tiie 
loss  of  several  vessels,  depressed  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  adventurers. 
At  length  the  favourable  moment  arrived ;  and  quitting  St.  Valery  with 
seven  hundred  ships,  he  landed  at  Pevensey,  28th  Sepiemher  1066. 
Thither  Harold  flew  with  ell  the  forces  he  could  muster,  and  at  a  place 
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ca'led  Senlac,  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings,  was  foaglit  the  battle 
th~  decided  his  fate.  From  an  early  hour  until  sunset  the  fight  was 
continued  with  v^irying  success,  until  the  kingfell  pierced  with  an  ^row 
and  his  soldiers  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  field. 

"It  waa  ordained  (sava  Turner),  bjr  the  supreme  Director  of  events, 
that  England  should  no  longer  remain  irtaulated  from  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
but  should  for  its  own  benefit  and  the  improreroent  of  Mankind,  become 
connected  -with  the  affairs  of  ttie  Continent.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
was  therefore  terminated;  and  a  aovereign,  with  great  continental  pos- 
sessions, was  led  to  the  English  throne.  By  the  consequences  of  this 
revolution,  England  acquired  that  interest,  and  established  that  influence 
m  the  transactions  and  fortunes  of  its  neighbours,  which  have  continued  to 
the  present  day,with  equal  advantages  to  Its  inhabitants  and  to  Europe." 

The  Nobman  CoNquEST,  1066. — William  I.  did  not  even  yet  succeed 
to  the  crown  without  further  struggle.  Edgar,  surnamed  Etheling  or 
the  lllnstrious,  who  had  been  nominated  king  on  the  death  of  Harold, 
was  supported  by  the  Londoners  and  others ;  but  disunion  and  disaffec- 
tion prevented  tiiem  from  taking  advantage  ef  William's  delay  in 
marching  upon  the  capital.  At  length,  when  he  appeared  before  the  city, 
after  devastating  all  the  surrounding  country,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabi- 
._ ailed  upon  him  with  an  offer  of  the  crown,  which  was  accepted, 


The  Saxon  chiefs,  Edwin  a 
northern  pravinces  had  led  to  the  surrender  of  London,  being  now 
overawed  by  the  additional  power  which  the  invader  had  acquired  by 
his  possession  of  tlie  capital  and  his  titie  of  king,  took  the  custom- 
ary oaths  of  submission.  Meanwhile  the  Normans  were  almost  wholly 
engaged  in  dividing  the  riches  of  the  conquered  territory.  Commis- 
sioners overran  all  the  country  that  was  in  the  power  of  their  army, 
making  inventories  of  every  kind  of  properly,  public  and  private; 
inscribing  and  enregistering  each  article  witii  the  greatest  care.  Parti- 
cular inquiries  were  made  as  lo  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  died 
in  battle  under  Harold,  of  such  as  had  survived,  as  well  of  those  who 
had  been  prevented,  by  what  cause  soever,  from  joining  his  standard. 
All  those  persons  or  their  heirs  were  deprived  of  their  possessions ;  and 
the  immense  proceeds  of  this  universal  spoliation  were  the  pay  of  the 
adventurers  who  had  been  enrolled  in  William's  host.  He  himself 
retained  for  his  own  share  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  kings,  the 
church-plate,  and  the  most  precious  of  the  articles  found  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants.  The  harons  and  knights  received  vast 
domains,  castles,  villages,  and  even  entire  towns,  while  the  vassals 
were  rewarded  hy  smaller  portions.  Towers  alid  strong  places  arose  in 
eveiT  direction ;  all  the  natives  were  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear 
obedience  to  their  new  sovereign.  To  overawe  the  city  of  London,  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Tow^r,  which  he  enlarged  and 
strengthened ;  here  he  raised  his  dreaded  banner  bearing  the  three  lions, 
and  similar  ensigns  floated  over  two  new  castles  towards  the  west  of 
the  city.  The  name  of  Saxon  became  a  term  of  reproach,  and  during  a 
whole  century  not  one  individual  of  this  race  vras  elevated  10  any  civil 
or  eecleaiastioai  dignity.  Even  theh  language  and  alphabetical  charac- 
ters were  rejected  as  barbarous ;  in  the  schools,  French  only  was 
allowed  to  be  taught ;  the  Norman  idiom  was  employed  in  all  legal  acts 
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until  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  soma  slight  traces  of  it  may  ba 
found  at  the  present  day. 

The  Tictor  having  thus  secured  his  con(|uest,  returned  to  his  dukedom 
to  receive  the  felicitations  of  his  Norman  subjects;  and  during  hia 
absence,  the  Saxons,  incensed  by  tbe  arrogant  government  of  his  vice- 
roys, rose  in  arms.  Theit  revolt  however  was  of  brief  duration ;  foe 
hastily  returning  he  attacked  Exeter,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents, 
and  took  it  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days. 

While  all  hopes  of  independence  were  thus  gradually  crushed  in  the 
West,  the  extensive  provinces  of  the  North  offered  an  asylum  to  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Edgar  had  early  taken  refuge  with  Malcolm  Can- 
wore,  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  received  as  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  whose  alliance  was  flrmlj  assured  by  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  English  prince.  William  did  not 
wait  for  his  antagonists  to  begin  the  campaign,  but  resolutely  marchimr 
northwards,  defeated  all  who  opposed  him,  cruelly  devastating  tlie 
whole  country,  at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
lives.  Malcolm  was  soon  obliged  to  submit,  and  consent  to  hold  certain 
pordons  of  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  while  Edgar, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  victor,  1073, 

The  conqueror  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  bis 
government,  and  as  his  power  depended  on  the  sword  alone,  all  grants 
and  fiefs  were  burdened  with  the  condition  of  furnUhing,  whenever 
required,  a  certain  number  of  horsemen  completely  armed;  and  by  this 
regulation,  called  the  knights'  service,  the  king  was  enabled  to  raise  in 
a  brief  space  an  army  of  60,000  cavalry.  The  tenants  of  the  crown 
exacted  a  similar  and  proportional  service  from  their  dependants.  All 
the  followers  of  William  were  noble,  in  right  of  their  victory  and  foreign 
birth.  Alter  himself,  in  point  of  rank,  stood  the  governor  of  tbe  pro- 
vince. Of  count;  next  to  him  his  lieutenant  or  viscount  (vice-count); 
then  came  the  different  ranks  of  soldiers,  namely,  barons,  knights,  and 
esquires  or  sergeants.  A  general  survey  was  made  of  England,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  Domesdav  Book,  or  Book  of 
Judgment.  From  this  account  and  other  equally  credible  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  daily  revenue  amounted  to  1061  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
or  nearly  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum;  an  enormous 
sum,  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  this  metai  was  perhaps  ten 
tirnes  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Robert,  William's  eldest  son,  and  the  Norman  lords,  took  advantawe 
o(  the  absence  of  Iheir  sovereign  to  revolt.  From  1078  to  1084,  the  king 
conducted  several  expeditions  into  France,  reduced  Manceaux,  and 
defeated  the  prince,  1079;  but  the  latter  again  took  up  arms  on  tbe 
pretence  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy  fell  to  him  immediately  upftu  his 
father  becoming  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation.  He  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  France,  who  could  not  regard  without  uneasiness  the 
exaltation  of  his  vassal.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  long  series  of  wars 
between  tiie  two  counhies,  during  which,  as  the  conqueror  was  march-, 
ing  towards  Pans,  an  accident  caused  his  death,  1037.  In  the  previous 
year,  a  total  feilure  of  tbe  harvest  in  England,  and  a  malignant  disorder, 
earned  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

William  Rufds,  1087,  the  second  son,  took  possession  of  his  father's 
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!,  for  reyoltB  broke  out  in  several 

J ^, down  by  the  aid  of  the  Saxons, 

who  flocked  to  the  royal  Blandard.  Normandy  was  at  this  time  in  a 
troubled  state,  owing  to  tlie  had  government  of  Robert,  who,  after  two 
invasions  from  England,  resigned  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to 
bis  brother  for  ten  thousand  marks,  with  which  sum  he  raised  a  body  of 
troops  and  embarked  for  the  Crusades.  Rufus  governed  his  subjects 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  his  treasury,  soon  exhausted  by  his  prodioality, 
was  replenished  by  ijie  most  unscrupolous  means.  Taxes  and  fines 
were  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  hunting,  while  a  transgression  of  many 
of  the  forest-laws  was  made  punishable  with  death.  It  was  this  king, 
also,  who  established  tiie  "benefit  of  clergy,"  by  virt  e  f  h  h  1 
persons  capitally  convicted,  saved  their  lives  by  proving  ha  y  d 
read — a  most  convincii^  proof  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  mp  hm 
William,  who  had  now  become  odious  to  his  people,  k        h  h 

New  Forest  of  Hampshire,  whether  accidentally  or  by  d     g  n 

certain,  Sd  August  1100.' 

Malcolm  CANMOHE.-r-In  1091,  William  entered  Scr        d 
an  invasion  by  Malcolm,  whom  he  compelled  to  do  h  m  g  h 

southern  coun^es.  The  Scottish  king  and  his  eldest  son  perished  in 
battle  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  castie,  1093,  when  the  throne  was  seized 
by  Donald  Bane,  who  in  a  few  months  was  deposed  by  Duncan,  an 
■       ■  "  n  of  Malcolm's;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  cut  off  by  Mal- 


peder,  Maormor  or  Earl  of  the  Meatus. 

THE   CHURCH. 

The  Roman  bishops  had  long  been  desirous  of  extending  the  Christian 
religion  into  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Mohammedans;  but  the 
troubles  of  Europe  prevented  them  from  directing  a  full  share  of  their 
attention  to  that  object.  A  favourable  opportunity,  however,  occurred 
at  the  end  of  this  century,  and  Petfir  the  Hermit  preached  a  holy  war 
tliroughout  Christendom,  The  papal  power  and  corruption  had  now 
nearly  attained  their  height.  Benedict  IX.  was  so  dborderly  in  hia  con- 
duct, that  even  the  Italians  degraded  him  Irom  his  ofSce  in  103S,  and 
again  in  1044.  Leo  IX.,  a  pope  of  a  different  character,  was  not  the 
least  deserving  of  those  who  obtained  the  name  of  saint.  His  regula- 
tions for  correcting  and  punishing  the  enormous  vices  of  the  clergy  may 
be  held  as  some  criterion  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church. 

Greoohv  vn.,  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  first  pontiff  elected  by  the 
college  of  cardinals,  1073,  was  a  man  in  every  way  suited  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  see,  his  chief  object  being  the  attainment  of 
worldly  gain  and  authority.  While  he  disputed  with  the  emperor  for 
power,  he  contended  with  human  reason  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstanliation,  and  witii  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  celibacy ; 
a  practice  that  had  early  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  from 
the  Jewish  Essenes,  and  the  philosophical  sect  of  the  Gnostics.  He 
Vegan  by  excommunicating  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  on  the  pretence  of  simony,  and  then  denied  to  the  sovereign  the 
right  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier ;  maint^ning  that  the  estates 
of  the  bishops  might  be  conferred  by  a  layman,  but  tliat  those  emblems 
if  spiritual  power  could  only  be  bestowed  by  the  vicar  of  Christ.    The 
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resistance  of  Henry  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  pope  by  the  council  of 
Worms ;  when  Gregory  in  his  turn  excomnmnicated  the  king,  and  re- 
leased his  subjects  nrora  dieir  alle^ance,  1076.  His  majesty  obtained 
an  absolution  from  this  sentence  by  sitting  at  die  pope's  gate  three  days 
barefooted,  and  clad  in  coarse  woollen.  Retreaoing  his  steps,  he  not 
only  subdued  the  German  rebellion,  but  also  banished  the  refractory 
pontiff,  and  commanded  himself  to  be  crowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipopa 
Guibert  (Clement  HI.),  1084.  Gregory  aspired,  the  year  following,  at 
Salemo,  saying,  "I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  there* 
fore  do  1  die  in  exile." 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Hungarians  were  convert- 
ed, and  their  king,  Stephen,  received  the  title  of  "Apostolic"  from  the 
pope.  In  France,  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  openly  attacked 
iJie  new  opinions  on  the  eucharist,  for  which  he  was  twice  threatened 
with  excommnnication :  white  at  Constantinople,  the  patriarch  Ctni- 
larius  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  chief  rank  and 
authority  among  the  faithfiJ,  1053. 

Tramsubstamtiaiioh. — Thia  most  oslonishing  doclrine  arose  from  talcing  a 
figure  of  speech  in  a  hleral  eensa.  Accordiiie  to  the  Romiah  church,  when 
the  words  of  consacralion  have  been  pronounced  by  the  priest,  ihs  bread,  and 
every  fraatnent  into  which  it  is  again  broken,  become  the  actual  body  of  flesh 
and  bloojin  which  our  Redeemer  suffered  upon  the  cross, —  remaining  bread 
to  the  Eight,  touch,  and  taaie,  yet  ceasing  to  be  ao.  Of  all  the  corruptions  of 
pure  Christianity,  this  last  was  the  alowest  in  being  adopted.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed in  831  by  Radbert,  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbey;  but  il  was  not  declared 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  until  1315.  When  the  question  was  first  brought 
before  Hildebtand,  be  not  only  inclined  to  the  prindple  of  Bereneer,  by  whom 
it  was  opposed,  1079,  but  pretended  to  coneuh  the  Virgin  Maty,  who,  he 
asserted,  bad  pronounced  against  it.  It  was  finally  declared  by  Innocent  III. 
to  be  a  tenet  necessary  to  snlvaiLon. 

La  Chirteeuse. —  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  at  this  time  agitated 
the  church,  there  arose  a  new  order  of  solitaries,  who,  by  holiness  of  life, 
mortification,  andprayer,  at  once  edified  the  people  and  honoured  religion.  St. 
Bruno,  founder  of  the  order  of  Chartreuse,  was  bom  at  Cologne  of  dietinguisb- 
ed  parents ;  and  soon  became  so  skilful  in  theology,  (hat  he  passed  for  one  of 


isl  learned  doctors  of  the  age.     While  filling  a  dislinguished  si 
""■■'-'  of  Rheims,  he  suddenly  formed  the  reeolalion  of  wilhdrdwing 
With  some  of  his  friends,  in  whom  he  had  inspired  similar  feef 


„  .  o  the  desert  of  the  Chorlreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble, 

whither  the  report  of  their  sanctity  quickly  attracted  a  number  of  imitators. 
St.  Bruno  himaelfwas  invited  to  Rome  by  Urban  11.;  bat  the  disorders  which 
he  beheld  there  soon  disgusted  him,  and  he  retired  into  Calabria,  where  he 
founded  a  monastery,  in  which  he  died.  The  reguktions  of  the  order  lu-e  still 
preserved  with  the  same  strictness  as  when  first  drawn  up.  Each  brother  has  . 
a  separate  cell ;  they  hve  upon  the  phiinesl  food,  and  that  in  small  quantitiea ; 
and  only  the  Sabbath  is  spent  in  each  other's  society.  Thau-  clothing  is  simple 
and  coarse  ;  sackcloth  is  worn  nest  the  skin  ;  all  sold  and  silver  ornaments  are 
eipressly  forbidden,  even  in  their  religious  services,  with  the  exception  of  a 
silver  chalice  used  m  the  sacrament.  They  observe  the  strictest  silence,  com- 
miinicaling  only  by  signs,  and  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

Truce  or  God.— In  these  ages,  when  a  country  was  it  peace  with  its  neigh- 
botirs.  It  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  private  wars,  indiviJuals  taking  upon 
themselves  the  right  of  deciding  their  own  quarrels.  In  consequence  of  the 
confusion  which  this  caused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  that 
from  sunset  on  Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday,  in  every  week,  the  Truce 
of  God  should  be  observed  on  pain  of  excommunication.  But  the  same  eoun- 
cil  also  pabUshed  a  canon,  winch  has  ever  since  produced  the  most  disastrous 
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cflectH  wherever  Romaniam  is  loleraled  or  eEtablislied :  namely,  that  "no 
bishop  or  prieet  shall  promise  upon  oath  liege  obedience  to  any  king  or  layman." 
TBiDiTiON. — Wiib  the  decay  and  corruption  of  the  Latin  ladguaze,  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures  had  become  useless  lo  the  people ;  and 
the  Roman  see  eserted  its  jjower  in  proscribing  the  use  of  such  vernacular 
translations  as  enlisted.  I'his  was  done  m  the  consciousness  that  what  was 
(hen  isught  as  Christianity  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  written  word  of  God.* 
Vague  nawrittea  tradition,  the  artifice  of  the  earl;  heretics,  was  used  instead, 
on  the  assumption  that  many  thin^  had  been  revealed  which  had  not  been 
committed  lo  writing.  Thus,  like  the  Pharisees,  the  Romish  clergy  corrupted 
the  ritual  and  feilh  of  the  Western  Church.  Gregory  VII.  issued  the  first  of 
these  prohibitions,  refuslBg  lo  the  Bohemiaiia  the  liberty  of  performing  the 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Peter  the  Hihmit. — During  many  centuries  the  devout  Christiiiiis 
of  all  counlries  had  gratified  meir  curiosity  or  excited  their  piety  by 
laborious  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  theatre  of  the  mission  and 
sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  When  at  length  Palestine  fell  under 
the  donunion  of  the  Saracens — and  still  later,  when  the  Turkish  hordes 
overran  it, — these  visits  became  rnore  dangerous,  and  perhaps,  on  that 
very  account,  more  numerous.  The  humble  and  defenceless  palmers 
were  treated  with  Ihe  greatest  contumely;  and,  becoming  victims  of 
private  rapine  or  public  oppression,  the;  often  sank  within  sight  of  the 
object  for  which  they  had  encountered  innumerable  perils.  Their  piteous 
tale  of  suffering  excited  the  sympathy  of  Christendom,  when  the  letters 
of  Alexius  and  the  eloqueniic  of  Peler  the  Hermit  set  fire  "to  that  in- 
flammable mass  of  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  Europe."  The  zealous 
apostle  of  the  Holy  War  had  been  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palesline.j- 

Sylvester  IL  and  Gregory  VIL  had  meditated  a  European  armament 
against  Asia;  but  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  was  reserved  for  Urban  II. 
At  the  council  of  Clermont,  3095,  the  listening  thousands  shouted  with 
one  voice,  "  it  is  the  will  of  God,"  and  impressed  on  their  garments  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  offer  of  a 
plenary  indulgence,  extending  lo  past  as  well  as  future  crimes.  Who 
woold  hesitate,  when  Uie  crown  of  martyrdom  was  allotted  to  those  who 
fell  ?  The  departure  of  the  expedition  had  been  fixed  for  the  15th  August 
1096 ;  but  before  that  period  arrived,  a  thouffhtless  crowd  of  both  sexes 
issued  from  France  with  Peter  at  their  head,  and  Walter  the  Penniless 
as  his  lieutenant;  other  bands  of  enthusiasts  followed,  one  in  particular 
being  under  the  guidance  of  a  goose  and  a  goal.:}:  Their  earliest  exploits 
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were  against  the  Jews,  thousands  of  whom  along  the  Rhine  and  tha 
Moselle  were  pillaged  and  slwn.  The  first  party  under  Walter  passed 
cate  throii^h  Hungary;  but  were  attacked,  and  one-third  of  tlieirnumber 
alain,  in  Bulgaria.  Peter,  who  followed  with  40,000  men,  seeing  on  the 
walls  of  Semlin  the  clothes  of  sixteen  crusaders  who  had  been  impaled, 
took  a  cruel  revenge,  massacring  all  the  urLsonefs  he  could  make.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  Constantinople,  and  recovered  from  tlieir 
fatigues,  thantheir  riotous  behaviour  compelled  Aleidus  to  hasten  their 
passage  aero  s  the  strait  They  soon  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Soliman  on 
the  plains  of  Nice;  and  300,000  perished  before  one  single  place  was 
rescued  from  the  infidels. 

First  Chusade— A  disciplined  army  was  now  assemhled  under  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Hugh  the  Great  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  and  breaking  up  their  encampment  in  1096,  they  marched  by 
three  different  routes  for  Constantinople,  where  they  all  met  within  nine 
months.  Their  numbers  and  discipline  escited  the  fears  of  the  emperor, 
who  skilfully  extricating  himself  from  every  diiiiculty,  saw  all  of  them 
at  length  across  the  Bosphorus.  At  a  grand  muster  on  the  plains  of 
Bithynia  nest  year,  100,000  armed  knights' were  counted,  the  flower  of 
European  chivalry;  and  the  total  number  has  been  raised  to  600,000, 
not  including  priests,  wonien,  and  children.  The  city  of  Nice,  after  an 
obstinate  assault,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  one  fiercely  contested  battle 
at  Dorylffium  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor.  A  fatiguing  march  under 
a  burnmg  sun,  during  which  they  sulfered  intolerable  thirst,  conducted 
those  iron-clad  warriors  to  Antiooh.  The  siege  being  formed  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  town  yielded  to  treachery  at  the  end  of  seven 
months :  but  the  victors,  in  their  turn,  were  attacked  at  once  by  the 
garrison  in  the  citadel  and  by  an  innumerable  army  of  Turk  Arab' 
During  twenty-five  days,  the  Christians  were  on  the  veri^  f  d 
tion;  till,  takmg  courage  from  despair,  they  sallied  out  a  d  hlat  d 
the  besie^ng  host,  1098.  Famine  and  pestilence  now  mad  d  p 
ravages  among  them  ;  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  red  d  b  g 
dinner,  and  Duke  Geoffrey  is  said  to  have  borrowed  a  hors  B  t  Ih 
fainting  spirits  of  tiie  army  were  in  due  time  revived  by  th  nn  ng  f 
a  priest  and  the  policy  of  the  chiefs.  St.  Andrew  had  thri  e  app  ed  to 
Peter  Bartholomew,  for  ^he  purpose  of  revealing  the  place  where  the 
steel  head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer  lay  con- 
cealed. He  was  told  to  seek  it  and  use  it  as  a  banner,  and  to  assure 
the  leaders  of,  the  expedition  that  under  that  mystic  weapon  they  could 
not  fail  to  march  to  victory.  The  Holt  Lance  was  discovered,  and 
daizled  the  eyes  or  the  imadnarion  of  a  fanatical  multitude.  After  a 
delay  of  ten  months,  caused  by  intemperance  and  distress,  tlie  army, 
diminished  to  40,000,  began  their  march  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  sii  weeks,  in  1099,  about  460  years  after  its  conquest 
by  Omar.  Three  days  were  spent  fn  promiscuous  slaughter :  70,000 
«„, ..   ., ..   .,^^j^  ,       ..... 


)  the  sword ;  the  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  and  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  captives  still  remained  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  "  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free ; 
and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow.  Bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble  posture,  they 
ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy; 
Ussed  the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world;   and 
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Dfedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  monument  of  their  ledemp- 

:  of  the  army  elected  Godfhet  king  of  Jerusalem, 
)  accept  the  title,  or  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in 
Redeemer  had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  He 
I  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Baron  of  the  Holy 
as  summoned  to  the  field  by  the  approach  of  the 

of  Eirypt  with  an  army  of  mote  than  300,000  men.    The  total 

rout  of  the  Tatter  on  the  field  of  Ascalon  completely  established  the 
Latin  kingdom  in  Syria,  which,  by  the  arms  of  Godfrey  and  the  two 
Baldwins,  soon  equalled  in  extent  the  dominions  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archs  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  laws,  language,  and  feudal  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Franks  were  introduced ;  the  orders  of  the  knights  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  founded  — 
the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  power. 

Read;  Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades;  or,  Michaud. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 
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CHIVALRY. 

The  extravagances  of  chivahy  long  caused  the  inatitulion  itself  lo  be  regard- 
ed  as  an  example  of  tha  caprice  and  abaurdity  of  the  human  mmd.  i  he  his- 
torian of  the  order  traces  its  tiae  to  Iha  eleventh  century,  and  lolhe  agetandize- 
ment  of  iha  French  barons  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirdor  Capelian  race. 
Every  noble  in  his  caeile  emulated  the  pomp  of  bis  sovereign ;  in  each  disiriet 
the  ceremony  of  a  court  was  maintained,  which  became  a  school  of  manners 
where  the  high-born  youth  received  riieir  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  Ihey  were  eligible  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  knighthood.  Respect 
for  the  gentler  sei,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  contributed  to 
form  the  character  of  the  young  knight.  He  appears  as  a  man  actuated  by  a 
daring  and  martial  spirit,  seeking  his  reward  in  the  approbation  ot  the  ladies, 
10  one  of  whom,  as  to  a  superior  being,  the  object  oi  his  early  choice,  he  waa 
bound  to  communicate  every  thought  and  action.  The  loumamenls,  mock- 
fiabts  belweeti  selected  individuals,  dale  ftom  a  very  early  period,  bat  lb« 
latter  form  must  bo  aaeribed  to  the  regulaiiona  of  Geofirey  of  Preudli,  10f6. 
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Ihe  ladies,  and  to  one  ot  these  birds.  But  while  the  laws  of  chivalry  breathed 
nothing  but  religion,  virtue,  honour,  and  humanity,  the  limes  were  marted  by 
profligacy,  violence,  and  barbarism.  It  flourished  duriue  (heae  centuries  of 
relurnmg  order,  having  appeared  when  the  worst  period  of  barbarism  iiad  gone 
by,  and  society  was  beginning  to  assume  a  regular  form.  It  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  chivalry  of  modem  Europe,  aa  mankind  became  capable  of  con- 
dueling  themselves  agreeably  to  reasonable  principles  of  action. 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE 
CRUSADES,  FROM  1096  TO  1373. 

Roue  and  Gekmany  were  the  dominnnl  powers  of  the  West ;  both  assumed 
the  nghl  of  creating  kings,  lo  which  the  former  added  that  of  deposing  ihem. 
Ihe  quarrel  of  investitures,  begun  by  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  set  Europe 
m  flames.  The  nobles  took  this  opportunity  of  securing  iheir  independence  ; 
anarchy  reigned  in  the  cities;  and  the  fields  were  ravaged  by  uudisciplined 
hands  of  armed  men. 

France  began  to  assume  a  more  tranquil  position,  the  number  of  states 
being  crestly  diminished ;  hut  there  still  remained  several  powerful  vassals. 
Ihe  Uukes  of  Normandy,  become  more  formidable  since  the  conquest  of 
England,  hf«i  subjected  the  sovereigns  of  Brittany  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Aqoi- 
tame  reigned  over  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Loire  and  ihe  Pyrenees 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of  Languedoc  obeyed  tha 
Counts  of  Toulouse  ;  those  of  Flaoders  added  to  their  possession  of  that  ierlile 
country  the  submission  of  their  neighbours;  and  the  Counts  of  Chamnagne 
enjoyed  that  rich  part  of  France  winch  siill  bears  the  name.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  attached  to  the  monarchy  by  the  closest  lies  of  blood,  governed 
from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  SriiN  two  kmgs  were  the  terror  of  the  Moors :  Sanclio,  who  united 
Kavarre  to  Aragon;  and  Alphonso  of  Castile,  who  gradually  extended  hii 
Bouihern  frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Count  of  Portugal  planted  the  baunei 
of  Chnslranity  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 

Enqlanu,  under  the  resolute  conqueror  William,  was  at  once  oppressed  by 
his  exactions  and  strengthened  by  his  prudence. 

Brfemio,  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Poland,  became  a  remarkable  power, 
and  sided  witli  the  Emperor,  who  had  conferred  the  regal  title  on  its  chiefs. 
Hungary,  iii  a  weaker  slate,  supported  the  interests  of  the  pope,  who  had 
given  Its  princes  a  crown.  Falandviaa  one  wide  scene  of  contusion,  under 
dukes  without  lalent  and  without  authority.  Swerfen.  Denmarh,  and  Susiia 
were  alill  m  obscurity.  Apulia.  CahOria,  and  Skav,  reunited  under  the  war- 
hhe  Normans,  were  respected  in  the  West,  being  at  once  the  terror  of  lbs 
Greek  empire,  and  the  protectors  of  Italy. 

The  Greek  Empire,  long  tending  towards  its  fall,  and  undermined  by  al. 
the  evils  which  can  destroy  a  state,  was  still  preserved  by  the  extreme  pmdcnee 
and  sagacily  o!  Alexim  Cemnenas. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only  maritime  powers  of  the  West ;  hut,  rivals 
in  navigation  and  commerce,  ihey  began  to  view  each  olher  with  jealouay,  and 
lo  tionnsh  in  secret  the  seeds  of  those  quarrels  which  eventually  proved  fatal  lo 

The  C<Uiphi  of  Bagdad  were  depiived  of  al)  but  their  sacerdotal  power; 
their  empire  vraa  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Five  thrones  in  Asia  were 
hlledby  these  warriors:— I.Persia,  whose  sultan  reigned  supreme  from  Ar- 
™^"!f  '9  'ne  Indus:— 2.  Antioch  and  Syria; — 3.  Damascus  and  Palestine; — 
4.  Ciliciaandthe  adjacent  provinces;— 5.  Nice,  the  seat  of  Soliman,  governor 
of  Bithynia.—  The  Calipis  of  Cairo  with  difficulty  miunlained  themselves  upon 
Ihe  throne  of  Egypt ;  the  Miramdint  of  Africa  were  subdued  by  the  Kings  of 
Mnrocco,  who  protected  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain,  and  were  the  greatest 
obsiacle  to  the  Castilian  monarcha. 

Consintol :  A  map  of  the  world  al  this  peiiod,  with  tho  necessary  eiplana- 
lions  in  lateral  columns. 
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Makuei,  I. — John  CosiNEnua,  who  had  recovered  Armenia  from  the 
Turks  and  driven  back  Ihe  Scythians  to  their  deserts,  perished  by  a 
poisoned  arrow,  while  meditating  the  extension  of  his  empire  to  the 
Euphrates,  U43.  He  was  succeeded  by  Manuel,  whose  adventures 
resemble  a  tale  of  knight  errantry,  and  which  have  caused  him  to  be 
ranked  with  the  chivalrous  Richard  of  England  and  Charles  of  Sweden. 
His  lance  and  shield  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  the  strongest  man.  At 
one  time  he  cut  his  way  alone,  without  a  wound,  through  a  squadron 
of  500  Turks ;  and  in  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians  he  was  the  iirst 
who  passed  the  bridge  which  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  one 
day  he  slew  for^  barbarians  with  his  own  hand,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  dragging  after  him  four  gigantic  Turks,  fastened  to  his  saddle-bow. 
Bjit  he  was  wanting  in  sagacity  to  improve  his  victories,  for  though, 
like  Alcibtades,  he  was  in  war  a  pattern  of  endurance  to  his  soldiers,  in 
peace  he  spent  the  time  in  laxury  and  licentious  pleasure.  Still  he  so 
far  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  empire  as  to  reduce  the 
Servians,  while  he  supported  the  Crusaders  in  their  expedition  against 
Egypt. 

Andbonicus. — Alexius  II.,  a  minor,  who  succeeded  in  1 180,  held  the 
sceptre  only  three  years,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  Tlie  stale 
of  the  frontiers  required  a  vigorous  sovereion,  and  Andbonicus  whs 
raised  to  the  purple  by  a  successful  revolt.  This  emperor  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  the  Turkish  war  by  his  bravery  and  remarkable  adven- 
tures, hul  the  more  interesting  part  of  his  life  begins  with  his  imprison 
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ment  for  a  treasonable  eonespondence  with  the  King  of  Hungary. 
Twelve  years  had  passed,  when  accident  discovered  a  long-forgotten 
teoeas  into  which  he  crept,  when  the  guards  supposed  he  had  fled.  His 
wife  being  sospected  of  aiding  in  his  flight,  was  imprisoned  in  the  same 
dungeon,  and  «ith  her  he  shared  his  scanty  provisions.  At  length, 
after  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  escaped  from  the  cell,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Russia.  The  exile  was  soon  after  pardoned  and  restored  lo 
his  country,  only  lo  be  removed  to  the  more  honourable  banishment  of 
the  defence  of  the  Cilician  frontier;  but,  having  offended  Manuel,  he 
was  forced  to  flee,  and  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  a  space,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  this  submission  of  a  brave  and 
haughty  spirit.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Alexius  II.,  Manuel's 
successor,  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition ;  and  he  was  loudly  sum- 
moned by  the  public  voice  to  end  the  civil  war  now  violently  ra^ng  ir 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  !  183.  No  sooner  was  his  power  confirmed 
than  he  began  lo  exhibit  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.     His 

iiersonal  enemies  he  persecuted  without  mercy,  while  in  other  respects 
le  was  the  father  of  his  people.  A  narrative  of  his  horrid  cruelties 
would  be  less  characteristic  of^his  reign,  than  the  term  "  halcyon  days" 
given  to  a  week  of  peace  and  happiness.  Some  have  supposed  thai  his 
severities  ori^nated  in  a  deep-laid  plan  for  regenerating  Uie  empire,  to 
effect  which,  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  factious  and  dissolute 
nobles  of  Byzantium.  However  we  may  now  excuse  his  tyranny  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  his  subjects  coold  make  no  such  calculation;  and 
wearied  out  by  their  calamities,  they  burst  into  sedition,  placing  Isaac 
n.  at  their  head. 

Andronicus  struggled  in  vain  against  the  infuriated  mob  ;  and  soon 
falling  into  their  hands,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  1185.  His  death  was 
a  fetal  blow  to  the  Greek  empire.  Isaac  Angelus  won  golden  opinions 
from  his  subjects  by  his  lenity  and  moderation ;  but  after  bein^  success- 
ful in  some  of  bis  foreign  expeditions,  he  had  to  defend  his  capital 
against  one  of  his  generals,  Branas,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  The  emperor  nest  directing  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  to  oppose  the  march  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  his  treacherous 
conduct  met  with  the  fete  it  deserved,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
on  dishonourable  terms,  U89.  While  amusin?  himself  with  his  buf- 
foons, or  engaged  in  the  gross  delights  of  the  table,  his  brother,  Alexius 
III.  was  unanimously  invested  with  the  purple,  1105;  but  a  change  of 
masters  did  not  bring  a  change  of  conduct,  for  the  new  monarch  equalled 
his  predecessor  in  dissoluteness  of  life. 

The  son  of  Isaac  had  escaped  into  Italy,  and  persuaded  the  leaders  of 
Ihe  fourth  Crusade  to  aid  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  engaging  to  unite 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  to  contribute  funds  for  the  war. 
Alexius  resisted  in  vain;  Constantinople  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
crusaders ;  and  the  blind  Isaac  was  recalled  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
1303.  But  dissension  soon  re-appearing,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  fought 
three  days  ;  and  Alexius  V.,  Mourzoufle,  having  deposed  the  empero 
and  his  son,  shortly  after  murdered  tbem.  In  this  instance  guilt  over- 
reached itself,  for  the  crusaders  avenged  the  cause  of  the  late  monarch, 
and  Constantinople  was  given  up  lo  pillage  in  1204.  The  misery  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  ruin  of  their  city  cannot  be  described ;  the  sanctity 
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of  the  churcliea  and  graves  was  violated  ;  the  arts  have  to  lament  the 
destruction  of  the  choicest  sculptures  in  marble  or  in  brass ;  and  die 
scholar  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  of  the  noblest  remains  of  Greek 
learning. 

THE  EAST. 

The  Attabeks. — The  history  of  the  Mohammedans  in  this  century  is 
almost  that  of  the  crusades,  llie  Seljnkian  dynasty  had  flourished  and 
was  now  doomed  to  perish  like  its  predecessors,  for  Sangiar  was  tho 
last  of  his  race,  1117.  Meantime  the  mayors  of  the  palace  again  ap- 
peared in  the  East ;  the  Attaheks  or  father  princes,  who  were  gcvernotB 
of  towns,  made  themselves  independent  in  their  respective  proTinces. 
Zenghi,  1137,  fought  thirty  campaigns  with  various  success;  drove  the 
Franks  fiom  beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  the  martial  but  uncivilized 
mountain- tribes  of  Kurdistan  were  overawed  by  the  governor  of  Aleppo 
and  Mosul.  Noureddin,  his  son,  1145,  reigned  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Nile!  and  the  Latins  werecompelied  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom,courage, 
and  frugality  of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Abbassides.  "  O  Noureddin," 
exclaimed  an  oppressed  man,  "where  art  ihounow!  Arise  from  the 
dead  ;  arise,  to  pity  and  protect  us !"— The  reconquest  of  Egypt  from 
the  Fatimitea  was  die  work  of  time,  as  they  were  assisted  by  the  Frank 
army  of  Jerusalem,  1163.  Three  sanguinary  campaigns  were  shortly 
after  followed  by  the  deposition  of  the  caliphs,  and  Egypt  exchanged  the 
green  colour  of  Ali  for  the  black  banner  of  the  Abbassides.  The  famous 
SiLADiM  was  elected  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  universal  acclamations 
of  the  army,  1171,  and  he  soon  contrived  to  make  himself  independent. 
Before  his  death  he  had  extended  his  power  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1187,  he  invaded  Palestine  with  an  atioy  of 
80,000  men,  ^ined  the  decisive  victory  of  Tiberias,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  a  short  siege. 

These  events  gave  rise,  in  less  than  two  years,  to  the  Thihd  Crusade, 
in  which  he  contended  so  successfully  against  the  valour  of  the  lion- 
hearled  Richard  and  the  craft  of  Philip,  that  he  was  enabled  to  negotiate 
for  peace  on  favourable  terms.  The  reign  of  ibis  great  leader  was  ter- 
minated by  death,  and  his  vast  dominions  were  divided,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Caliph  Naser,  1193. 

ITALY. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  century  had  gradually  undermined  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  in  this  peninsula,  although  their  title  had 
never  ceased  to  be  acknowledged.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  greatest 
military  commander  of  the  age,  was  ambitious  of  regaining  all  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  Iron  Crown.*  He  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  army  to  support  his  claims,  and  after  a  brief 
delay  caused  bv  the  diet  of  RoncagUa,  1158,  by  the  hostility  of  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  and  by  the  punishment  of  a  few  small  rebellious  towns,  he 
laid  siege  to  Milan,  which  he  captured  and  rased  to  the  ground,  1 1G9. 
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The  Lombard  cities  were  now  subjected  to  a  podesta,  always  a  stranger, 
and  who  held  bis  extensive  powers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor. 
But  when  fortune  is  at  the  lowest,  it  must  change  for  the  better :  a  secret 
league  formed  by  tiiose  communities,  encouraged  by  Alexander  111.,  by 
Venice,  and  by  tiie  Greek  court,  overturned  the  fabric  of  absolute  power, 
and  Frederick  Hed  in  disguise  from  the  decisive  field  of  Legnano,  1174. 
A  truce  of  six  years  followed,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  unfavour- 
abie  to  the  allies.  On  its  expiration,  the  treaty  of  Constance,  1183, 
secured  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  Italian  republics,  fitit  dissension 
and  hatred  soon  began  to  appear  among  the  confederated  cities ;  and  the 
factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghihellines  again  subjected  them  to  the 
German  sway. 

Arnold  op  Brescia. — Arnold,  the  author  of  what  was  aptly  named 
the  heresy  of  politicians,  after  his  return  from  I'rance,  where  he  had 
studied  under  (he  celebrated  Abelard,  preached  at  Btescla  against  the 
corruption  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  1139.  Being  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Uie  Lateran,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Zurich,  where  he 
taught  without  restraint.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  he  returned  trium- 
phant to  Rome,  within  the  walls  of  which  he  lived  protected  by  the 
senate,  and  applauded  by  the  people.  At  last,  to  gratify  the  pontiff,  he 
was  delivered  up  by  I'rederick  in  1155,  and  expiated  at  the  stake  the 
dangerous  errors  he  had  inculcatod. 

Venice. — The  crusades,  which  gave  such  an  impulse  to  all  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  the  west  of  Europe,  were  not  nnfelt  by  the  Venetians, 
who  sent  a  fleet  of  SOO  vessels  to  share  in  the  first  of  these  expeditions. 
The  siege  of  Jaffa  was  raised  through  the  dispersion  of  the  Saracens  by 
the  Doge  Micheli,  who,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  distinguished 
his  homeward  voyage  by  the  sack  of  Rhodes,  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  other  isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

Mabwage  of  the  AoRiATtc. — When  Frederick  Barbarossa  attempt- 
ed to  subject  the  rich  communities  of  Lombardy,  Pope  Alexander  took 
refuge  in  Venice.  The  emperor  violently  demanded  that  he  should  be 
given  up,  but  received  a  severe  defeat  &om  Ziani,  who  destroyed  forty- 
eight  sail  of  flie  German  fleet  in  1177.  The  pontiff  accompanied  the 
triumphal  procession  which  went  forth  to  congratulale  the  victor.  "  Take 
this  nng,  Ziani,"  said  tiie  pope,  "  and  present  it  to  the  sea  as  a  testi- 
mony of  yout  dominion  over  it.  Let  your  successors  annually  perform 
the  same  ceremony,  that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  purchased 
such  a  prerogative,  and  subjected  this  element  to  you, — as  a  bridegroom 
is  husband  and  lord  over  the  bride  whom  he  has  chosen."  The  donation 
of  a  consecrated  rose  is  also  said  to  have  crowned  these  allegorical 

GERMANY. 

Hknrv  V. — As  soon  as  Henry  mounted  the  paternal  throne  in  1106, 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon  the  rights  of  investiture  and 
homage;  asserting  his  pretensions  in  still  plainer  terms  than  those  which 
had  led  to  his  father's  melancholy  death.  Paschal  II.  wished  to  decide 
the  question  by  reducing  the  church  to  the  poverty  of  apostolic  ages, 
and  by  causing  the  cler^  of  all  ranks  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the 
faithful.    Such  a  proposition  was  treated  as  heretical  by  the  bishops, 
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md  the  war  rpcommenced.  It  was  carried  on  during  several  years  with 
various  changes ;  but  at  last  Henry,  who  was  sha.ken  by  the  terrore  of 
excommunication,  and  (he  threatening  attitude  of  the  German  princes, 
signed  with  the  pope  the  famous  concordat  of  Wonns,  1 123,  in  which 
the  emperor  renounced  the  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  th«  sym- 
bols of  spiritual  authority,  and  retained  his  right  over  the  temporalities 
of  the  several  dioceses.  Henry  expired  three  years  after  this  transaction. 
GuELFs  AND  Ohibellinss — ^The  Franconian  line  became  extinct  with 
Henry  V.,  and  as  the  Germans  were  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to 
establish  an  hereditary  monarchy,  they  raised  to  the  throne  a  friend  of 
the  church,  Lolhaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  1135.  The  new  emperor,  sub- 
missive in  all  things  to  the  clergy,  renounced  the  prerogatives  guaran- 
teed by  the  diet  of  Worms.  His  successor  was  Comrad,  the  first  of  the 
Swabian  family,  1138;  and  in  the  disputes  which  raised  him  to  the 
crown  began  the  deadly  feuds  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  The 
origin  of  these  famous  names  is  singular.  A  battle  was  fought  in  1140 
by  the  generals  of  Conrad  against  Welf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  name 
was  the  war-cry  of  his  army  j  that  of  the  imperialists  was  Wibelung, 
a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  emperors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have 
sprung.  Hence  the  corruption  Ghibelline  came  in  Germany  to  sioTiify 
a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  and  Guelf,  an  adherent  of  the  great  vaSals, 
or  in  Italy,  of  the  pope.  The  reigning  family  of  England  is  descended 
from  this  latter  house,  which  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  as  far  hack  as  to  the  invasion  of  Attila, 


Barbarossa. — Frederick  Barbarossa,  1 1 52,  who  endeavoured  to  acquire 
a  real  authority  in  Italy,  found  two  CTeat  obstacles — the  pope,  and  the 
towns  of  the  north  which  had  revivea  the  spirit  and  political  feelings  of 
the  Greek  republics.  At  the  invitation  of  his  holiness  and  of  many  of 
the  smaller  Lombard  cities,  he  entered  Italy,  and  punished  the  Milanese. 
After  restoring  Adrian  IV.,and  putting  into  his  handsAmold  of  Brescia, 
who  had  rec^led  the  shadow  of  Roman  liberty,  Frederick,  twice  master 
of  the  imperial  city,  was  crowned  emperor  in  the  capitol.  His  warfare 
with  the  republics  was  carried  on  with  varied  success,  till  at  length  he 
made  peace  wiUi  the  Lombards  on  terms  most  advantageras  to  them, 
although  in  the  form  of  an  ediet,  issued  at  tlie  diet  held  at  Constance, 
1183.  By  this  he  granted  to  the  towns  the  rights  which  they  had  exer- 
cised, and  recognised  tiie  validity  of  all  the  usages  prevailing  among 
them.  His  career  was  closed  at  the  head  of  150,000  ipen  whom  he  was 
leading  to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  conquered  all  the  enemies  he  met, 
the  way  to  Syria  lay  open  before  him,  but  when  he  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  iJie  Selef  {<Mt/cadnm\,  impatient  tocross  the  stream,  the  only  narrow 
bridge  over  it  being  blocked  up  with  soldiers,  he  plunged  into  the  river 
on  horseback.  The  impetuous  torrent  canied  him  away,  and  when  his 
body  was  dr^ged  to  the  shore,  life  was  found  extinct,  1190.  Henry 
VI.,  who  had  administered  the  government  during  his  father's  absence 
in  the  crusade,  conceived  the  design  of  declarine  the  empire  hereditary, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object  from  flie  violent  opposition  of 
the  Saxons.  His  principal  wars  were  against  Sicily  and  Naples,  which 
states  he  at  last  joined  to  the  empire,  1194;  the  pope  and  -^e  free 
cities  of  Nortliem  Italy  not  perceiving  that  this  dangerous  union  must 
destroy  the   political   balance   of  the  peninsula.     Thus  perished  the 
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Norman  raco  in  Italy,  a  few  years  before  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown.  Frederick  II.,  although  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  was  too  young  to  silcceed  his  father,  who  died  in  1197. 
Two  candidates  appeared  hefore  the  electors,  Philip,  the  lat«  emperor's 
brother,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Each 
was  nominated  by  his  own  party,  and  hence  arose  that  deplorable 
anarchy  which  desolated  Germany  until  the  reign  of  Maximilian. 

FRANCE. 
Louis  THE  FaV,  1108,  had  to  contend  at  once  against  the  power  of 
"Henry  I,  of  England  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  French  nobles.  With 
this  reign  began  the  protracted  wars  between  the  two  nations,  so  glorious 
yet  so  unprofitable  to  the  English.  This  monarch  reigned  over  a  territory 
which,  comprising  what  is  called  the  isle  of'France  and  part  of  the  Or- 
leannais,  contained  only  five  out  of  the  eighty'SlK  modern  departments. 
In  his  struggles  ag^nst  his  poweriul  barons,  he  received  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  so  that  before  bis  death,  in  1137,  be  had  extended  his  inRa- 
cnce  to  the  Pyrenees.  Louis  VII.,  anmamed  the  Young,  adopted  the 
policy  of  his  fathet,  but  rashly  joined  the  crusaders,  contrary  lo  the 
prudent  advice  of  bis  faithful  minister,  Suger.  On  his  return,  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne,  led 
to  a  divorce;  and  she  immediately  married  Henry  11.  of  Endand,  who, 
already  inheri^ng  Anjoufrom  his  father,  and  Normandyfrom  his  mother, 
was  sovereign  of  more  than  one-third  of  France,  The  accession  of 
Philcp  Auoustus,  in  1180,  entirely  changed  the  scene.  His  ambition 
and  craft  extended  the  aiitliority  of  the  monarchy,  and  concentrated  its 
power  hy  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  fiefs  of  Vermandois  and  Artois, 
and  by  the  seizure  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  under  the  pretext 
that  King  John,  his  vassal,  refused  to  appear  before  him  as  his  lord  para- 
mount. The  battle  of  Bouvines  was  gained  by  Philip  over  the  English, 
principally  hy  the  burgher-militia,  which  had  obeyed  the  royal  summons 
to  repel  invasion.  In  this  reion  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Paris, 
the  king  having  previously  released  all  Christians  in  his  dominions 
from  their  debts  to  them,  with  the  reserve  of  one-fifth  part  for  himself. 

CORPORATIONS  AND   STATES-GESERAL,   1119. 

The  forma  of  civil  liberty,  the  ofTapring  of  Frank  independence  and  the 
Roman  municipal  law.  though  never  lost  in  England,  were  neglected  at  a  very 
eariy  period  in  France.  Deliberaiive  assemblios,  or  parliamenia  oflha  Champ 
de  Mara,  were  known  under  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  race ;  and  Char- 
lemagne waa  aided  in  his  legialalion  by  the  presence  of  the  peers  and  bishops. 
The  three  brothers,  Louis,  Charles,  and  Loibairfl,  were  reconciled  in  a  national 
assembly  ;  and  by  one,  similarly  convoked,  Eudes  was  elected  king,  3S8 ;  and 
Hugh  Capet  about  1 00  years  later.  Yet  ao  uncertain  and  irregular  were  these 
meetings,  that  only  ihirty-five  have  been  counted  between  613  and  1230.  Loui^ 
the  Fat  look  one  of  the  moat  bkely  means  that  could  be  devised  lo  elevate  the 
people  ;  and  thia  was  contemporary  with  the  English  character  of  Henry  I. 

At  hia  accession  the  monarchy  was  Ibchle  and  langiiiahing ;  the  aristocracy 
powerful  and  enterprising  It  waa  the  pood  fortune  ol  Louis  to  take  advantage 
of  a  general  movement  crt  the  people  to  ibr»  ard  his  designs  against  the  turbulent 
feudal  barons.  Then  also  the  oommnns  the msalvea  first  appear  aa  a  body  in 
history,  aoon  to  take  their  station  beside  the  noblea  and  the  priealhood.  He 
confirmed  to  each  city  the  right  ot  self  government  by  its  mayors  and  other 
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magistrates,  from  which  arosa  those  little 
commons  (oorporalions),  that,  in  case  of  wai 
of  BoJdierB  for  the  king's  army. 


3  known  by  the  name  of 
to  furnieh  a  etsled  number 
,  --.  -- -ing's  army.  The  grent  batons  aoon  followed ihesovereign'fl 
exotnple,  and  enfranchised  ilieir  vaesala  also.  Under  Philip  ihe  Far,  1285,  ihe 
communes  became  so  powerful  as  to  send  deputies  to  the  states-eenf^yal  who 
were  called  (he  fhird  estate  ((iers  Hal).  The  slates-gen  era!,  a  representative 
body,  composed  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state,  were  first  convened  in  1302,10 
support  bis  majesly  in  bis  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.  About  the  same  period 
a  great  national  impulse  was  fell  in  most  European  slates.  In  Raly  the  com- 
munes, as  we  have  seen,  became  repubbcs  ;  for  a  brief  struggle  enabled  them 
lo  vanouish  the  few  powerful  nobles  in  their  vicinity.  In  France,  on  the  con 
trary,  tlie  power  of  the  commons  was  soon  absorbed  by  royally. 

Under  Louis  VII.,  ihe  Young.,  the  great  vassals  assumed  the  title  of  peers, 
and  composed  the  parbametit,  or  judicial  tribunal  for  the  arrangement  of  tho 
disputes  of  the  nobles,  and  IQ  which  appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  referred. 
Its  seal  was  noi  fixed  at  Paris  till  1303,  when  great  changes  were  introduced 
by  Philip  ihe  Fair ;  its  sittings  became  regular,  and  the  place  of  the  nobility 
was  gradually  supplied  by  lawyers.  It  now  became  celebrated  as  the  supremo 
judicial  court,  by  which  all  the  royal  edicts  were  reeialered,  and  whose  mem- 
bers,  after  I46B,  were  appointed  for  life,  and  by  election.  These  righis  ic  con- 
Imued  to  exercise  till  1788.  ^ 

SPAIN. 

Alpiionso  VI.  of  Castile,  and  Alphonso  1.  of  Aragon,  succeeded  in 
all  their  iindertabinga  against  the  Moors;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  Ihe  province  of  Aragon,  with  New  Castile  and  Esttemadura, 
was  possessed  by  the  Ohrislians.  Under  Alphonso  VIT,,  the  Castilian 
dominions  were  extended  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  1135 ;  but  the  power  of 
his  kingdom  was  greally  diminished  1^  its  imprudent  division  into  those 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  under  his  sons  Ferdinand  and  Sanl^ho.  Frequent 
internal  wars  ensued,  till  the  final  coalition  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  lS3a,  when  Moharamed  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III. 

Poutobal,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  Castilian  lieutenants, 
was  resigned  by  Alphonso  Vt.,  1095,  to  his  son-in-law  Henry  of  B&- 
sanjon,  whose  son  Alphonso,  after  the  glorious  victory  over  the  Moors 


It  Ouriqne,  was  saluted  king 
did  not  willingly  allow  the  ass 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  r 
the  Minho  and  the  Douro.  Ii 
dying  in  1185,  was  succeeded 

The  celebrated  MiLrrAHT  Obhehs  of  Spain  date  from  about  ihL 
The  mosi  ancient  is  ihal  of  Alcantara,  1156,  fixed  at  the  town  of  thai  lu....^,  .„ 
1219;  and  ihe  decoration  was  a  ^reen  bly-shaped  cross.  Thai  of  Calattava 
began  in  1158,  mid  was  confirmed  in  1164  by  Pope  Alexander  111. ;  it  received 
aredcross.  also,  in  the  shape  ofa  lily,  as  a  distinctive  mark.  The  order  of  St. 
James  of  Composlella  (Saniiagn)  was  founded  in  1161,  and  sanclioned  by  the 


the  field  of  battle,  1139;  but  Castile 
iption  of  the  regal  title  until  the  pope 
1  monarch.  His  territory  lay  between 
147,  he  became  master  of  Lisbon,  and, 
his  son,  Sancho  I, 


:  of  Monlesa,  1317,  replaced  the  T 
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1  the  forn 


of  a 


Heshy  I.,  Beauclerc,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  brother 
Robert  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  seized  the  crown,  1100.    By  his  m 
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with  Matilda,  davigliterof  Malcolm  III.,  and  nieee  of  Edgar  Atlieling,  he 
strengthened  himself  in  the  affections  of  his  Saxon  subjects.  He  was 
the  first  king  who  granted  a  general  charter  to  the  English  people ;  he 
remitted  all  fines  due  to  the  exchequer;  restored  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  chureh;  removed  many  of  the  feudal  burdens;  gave  London  a 
raunieipal  constitution;  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Louis  VI.  of  France,  fearing  so  powerful  a 
rival,  continually  harassed  him,  and  cordially  supported  William  Clin- 
ton (afterwards  Count  of  Flanders),  the  son  of  Robert.  The  death  of 
Henry's  son,  in  1130,  struck  him  with  incurable  sorrow.  He  died  in 
1135,  and  was  buried  at  Reading.  The  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  is 
not  the  only  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  this  monarch  :  his  cousin, 
the  Earl  of  Moretoil,  he  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  sight ;  and  he  drove 
the  hapless  satirist  Luke  de  Barre  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 

The  crown  was  left  to  his  daughter  Matilda;  but  Stephen  of  Blois, 
son  of  Henry's  sistfir,  who  had  already  gained  the  pope  and  the  nobilily, 
secured  Uie  throne.  Having  long  been  popular  in  England,  he  now 
attached  the  people  more  firmly  to  him  by  the  abolition  of  the  Danegell, 
and  by  the  resloradon  of  several  immunities  which  had  been  withheld 
by  his  predecessors.  Nearly  twenty  years  were  spent  in  civil  struggles, 
with  varied  success,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
crown,  when  a  compromise  was  made,  leaving  Stephen  in  possession  of 
his  title,  but  stipulating  that  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  should  succeed 
him.  Stephen's  reign  presents  a  condensation  of  the  evils  incident  to 
the  feudal  system.  "  The  nobles  burnt  all  the  towns : — thoi^  mighteat 
go  a  whole  day's  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  ato\«n,  nor  an 
acre  of  land  tilled.  Wretched  men  starved  of  hanger;  to  till  the  ground 
was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea." 

Henbv  IL,  Plantagenet,*  mounted  the  throne  in  1154,  By  inherit- 
ance and  marriage  he  possessed  a  great  part  of  France,  via.  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Gaienne,  and  Poitoii,  with  Saintonge,  Ao- 
vergne,  Perigord,  Limousin,  and  Angouniais.  The  life  of  this  aSle  king 
was  spent  in  war  both  agdnst  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.  He  re- 
pressed the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  his  nobles,  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbances  of  the  preceding  reign ;  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  clergy  to  subordination,  and  to  check  their  encroachments,  or,  as 
they  called  them,  immunities  and  privileges.  By  Ihe  "  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,"  1164,  it  was  declared  that  priests  should  be  tried  before 
the  civil  tribunals,  without  appeal  to  the  pope;  and  that  tiie  consent  of 
the  monarch  was  necessary  to  the  promulgation  of  any  papal  edict 
witiiin  the  kingdom.  The  commons,  who  had  profited  by  Ihe  submis 
sion  of  the  nobles,  obtained  the  re-establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  exemptiDo  of  their  property  from  the  debts  of  their  lords.  During 
the  humiliation  of  the  monarch,  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  his 
supposed  sliare  in  the  murder  of  the  turbulent  Becket,  the  people  again 
profited  by  having  a  scutage,  or  military  tax,  substituted  for  personal 
service.  The  circuits  of  the  judges  were  now  first  appointed.  The 
subjection  of  South  Wales,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  1 173,  were  the 
principal  events  of  this  reign.     The  latter  days  of  the  king  were  imbit- 
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lered  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  supported  by  the  pope  and  the  King 
of  France. 

Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  was  not  reconciled  to  his  father  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  latter  had  died  in  Touraine,  1 IS9.  His  ftrst  act 
before  visiting  England  was  to  release  his  mother  Eleanor  from  prison, 
aud  to  appoint  her  regent.  His  coronation  at  WestrainstPr  was  signal- 
ized by  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Jews;  their  habitations  were  pillaged 
and  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  city  of  York  alone  five  hundred  perished  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle.  After  raising  large  sums  of  money  by 
the  sale  of  employments,  and  other  means,  he  set  out  for  Syria,  where 
his  daring  enjiloits,  with  the  long  captivity  he  sutTered  in  Germany  as 
he  was  returning,  made  his  gen&rons  subjects  forget  his  errors  and  his 
rices.*  When  he  reached  home  in  1194,  he  found  his  kingdom  a  prey 
to  the  greatest  troubles.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  left  reg;ent, 
was  expelled  by  the  barons,  and  Prince  John  had  obtained  supreme 
influence  in  the  new  administration.  All  the  projects  of  the  disaffected 
were  now  disconcerted,  and  the  King  of  France,  who  had  aided  the 
prince,  was  immediately  attacked.  The  most  brilliant  affair  in  the  sub- 
sequent war,  which  financial  difficulties  prevented  being  carried  on  with 
any  vigour,  was  the  battle  of  Gisora,  in  Normandy,  m  which  Philip 
Augustus  narrowly  escaped.  A  peace  was  concluded  in  1198,  and  the 
nest  year  Richard  died  of  a  wound  received  before  the  castle  of  Chalus 
near  Limoges. 

Ireland  waa  fondly  supposed  by  its  anliqnarians  to  have  been  peopled  by 
Phoanicians.  But  the  songs  of  the  minslrel  are  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
genuine  history,  and  sober  trulh  must  confess  that  the  green  island  was  little 
more  [ban  a  baltledeld  for  its  uncivilised  inhabitanls  even  long  after  its  invasion 
by  the  English.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
claimed in  it  by  Pallodius  in  430,  and  by  St,  Patrick  in  450;  but  perpetual 
intestine  war  among  the  various  chieftains,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
soon  checked  its  progress  towards  civilisation.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  country  waa  divided  into  (he  five  hostile  kingdatns  of  Leinsler, 
Munsier,  Ulster,  Mealh,  and  Connaughi,  besides  several  inferior  principalities- 
One  monarch  was  chosen  to  preside  over  a  hind  of  dehberative  assembly  held 
at  nndstermined  periods,  and  which  possessed  bide  power.  The  deposition  of 
the  King  of  Leinster  and  his  flight  (o  England,  led  to  one  of  the  m 


Henr; 
Druic 
Scotland  had  long  a 

terror  over  (he  adiacenl  — _.,^ ,  .„ 

obscure  and  greatly  mingled  with  (able  till  the  tenth  century. 
Duncan,  d.  1039.  and  Macbeth,  d.  1056.  will  ever  attract  the  atteniion  ot  tne 
elodenl  from  their  connexion  with  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  diamatic  an, 
Malcolm  III.,  d.  1093,  kindly  received  many  hundreds  of  Saxons  who  had  fled 
from  the  tjrranny  of  the  jirsi  WtlUam.  and  settled  tbem  in  the  Lowlands.  These 
brought  with  them  the  civiUsadon  of  their  homes,  at>d  improved  the  character 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  David  I.  was  defeated  at  Culton  Moor,  near  NorlliBl- 
lertoti,  in  the  Ballle  of  the  Standard,  1138,  but,  superior  to  the  monarchs  of  the 
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of  numerous  thutches  and  moiiasteriea,  among  olhim,  uui/.uou  m  nio, 
Melrose  m  1136.  Wijliam  the  Jion,  who  had  supported  tile  sons  of  Henr,  ,.. 
ol  hngland  in  their  rebellion  againsl  their  father,  waa  laken  priBoner,  1174 ; 
and  regained  his  liberty  onlj;  on  ihe  condition  of  becoming  the  liageraan  of 
Henry  for  his  territories,  which  feudal  auperioriiy  was  restored  by  Richard  I. 
on  the  payment  of  10,000  marks. 

THE  CHURCH. 
Romish  Usurpations.— Though  the  papal  power  now  began  to  assert 
its  supremacy  over  all  temporalities,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  succeeded 
III  the  dispute  with  Paschal  II.  about  investitures,  in  1111,  Next  year, 
however,  Henry  was  escommunicated ;  btit  the  pontiff  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  persevering  emperor,  whose  claims  were  confirmed 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1 133.  Duiing  several  years  two  popes  con- 
tested the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  agitated  by  a 
restless  parly  who  desired  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  privileges, 
and  to  reduce  the  power  as  well  as  Ihe  revenues  of  the  pope.  Adrian 
IV.,  1154,  the  only  Englishman  Ihat  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  preserving  the  majesty  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  clergy.  Ha  compelled  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  to 
hold  his  stirrup ;  and  by  his  granting  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  of  England, 
he  seemed  to  claim  all  islands  as  the  property  of  St.  Peter.  Another 
pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  is  said  to  have  trodden  on  the  neck  of  the 
emperor,  as  he  knelt  and  kiased  his  foot,  1 177.  It  was  this  hauffhty 
bishop  who  refused  to  sanction  the  wise  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 


and  absolved  Becket  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to  observe  them. 
Innocent  III.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1198,  soon  acquired 
such  an  independence  and  supremacy  as  his  predecessors  could  never 
have  contemplated.  He  ordained  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
should  be  embraced  by  the  church ;  established  the  formidable  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition ;  the  mendicant  order  of  friars  was  taken  under  his 
protection;  and  auricular  confession  was  enjoined.  He  even  exercised 
a  dispensing  power  which  set  at  defiance  the  claims  of  morality  (qui, 
sfcundum  pknilttdijum  polealaiis,  jure  pnsaumai  supra  jus  dispemare). 

Second  Crusade,  a.d,  1147— The  ejtample  and  success  of  the  First 
Cnisade  led  the  Christian  soldiery  of  Western  Europe  again  to  unite 
under  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  This  second  expedition  had  been 
preached  by  St.  Bernard  for  the  delivery  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem from  its  Mussulman  invaders.  The  immediate  oaus'e  of  this  cru- 
sade was  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  Zenghi,  in  1145:  this  city  had  been 
laken  in  a  foolish  expedition  led  by  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  at  the 
beijinning-  of  the  First  Crusade.  The  armies  of  the  king  and  the 
emperor  amounted  each  to  70.000  knights,  and  tiieir  train  waa  increased 
to  the  number  of  300,000.  The  Germans  marched  tiirough  Hungary, 
and  after  various  distresses,  augmented  by  the.  treachery  of'the  Emperor 
Manuel,  they  reached  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  rapidly  carried 
across  the  adjoining  strwts.  Louis  did  not  arrive  till  some  lime  after; 
and  he  perceived  with  regret  that  the  Christians  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  were  less  trustworthy  than  the  infidels,  Conrad  meanwhile, 
miBled_  by  his  Greek  guides,  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  suffering  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst.     Everywhere 
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exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy,  only  one-tenth  part,  with 
their  commanders,  survived,  and  reached  the  French  amw-,  encamped  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  Louis,  with  his  forces,  was  soon  left  to  pursue  his 
march  alone,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  fords  of  the 
Mxander,  in  the  mountains  between  Phrygia  and  Pleidia,  1148.  He 
proceeded  from  Attalia  to  Antioch  by  sea,  leaving,  under  Thierry,  count 
of  FlandeiB,  the  pllgiims  and  ti\e  sick,  not  one  of  whom  reached  die 
holy  city.  From  Antioch  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  be  met  Con- 
lad  and  his  eiihausted  army.  Abandoning  the  original  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  they  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Damascus,  which  had  been 
under  the  Moslem  yoke  neatly  five  centuries.  The  white  cresses  of  St. 
John,  and  Uie  red  crosses  of  the  Templars,  were  ever  foremost  in  the 
numerous  skirmishes  that  took  place ;  but  all  their  exertions  terminated 
in  defeat,  and  the  two  Christian  monarchs  returned  to  Europe,  oppressed 
with  the  deepest  sorrow,  in  1149. 

Third  Cruside,  a.d.  Ilfi9. — The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187,  but  its  internal  condition  had  long  pre- 
pared it  for  ruin.  The  city,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  was  abandoned  to  the 
protection  of  a  leper,  Baldwin  IV., — a  woman,  his  sister  Sybilla, — a 
child,  her  son  Baldwin  V., — a  coward,  Guy  of  Lusignan, — and  a  traitor, 
Raymond  count  of  Tripoli.  The  rapid  conquests  ot  the  Saracen  spread 
grief  and  consternation  through  all  Christendom;  and,  by  the  orders 
of  Clement  III.,  a  new  crusade  was  everywhere  preached.  Richafd 
CiEUR  DE  Lion,  Frederick  Barbaiossa,  and  Philip  Augustus,  assumed 
the  cross  in  1188,  The  maritime  slates  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
numerous  band  of  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Europe,  had  already  pre- 
ceded them,  and  for  two  years  the  city  of  Acre  held  out  against  30,000 
Franks.  Nine  battles  were  fought  beneath  its  walla,  the  sultan  being 
eager  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  French  fleets 
in  the  bay  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  (he  city.  Disunion  was 
soon  apparent  in  the  councils  of  the  invaders,  Philip  and  Richard  inces- 
santly interrupting  the  campaign  by  their  mutual  jealousies.  The 
former  returned  to  France;  aAer  which,  Richard,  who  continued  the 
war,  was  unifo-mly  victorious.  But  the  romantic  expltats  of  this  elii- 
valroHs  monarch  lailed  to  produce  any  permanent  dfect.  Before  bt 
quitted  Palestine  to  meet  an  unjust  captivity  and  eariy  death,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  in  1193,  by  which  the  holy  sepulchre  should  he  open  to 
all  pilgrims,  and  the  seacoast  from  Jaffa  to  T^re  be  held  by  the  Latins. 
Thus  ended  the  Third  Crusade,  and  though  five  others  at  varions  inter- 
vals disturbed  die  peace  of  Europe,  Palestine  was  never  again  the  scene 
of  action.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  these  enterprises  and  the 
Trojan  war;  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  character  of  the  respective  heroes  and  in  the  results  of  their  labours. 
Poetry  also  has  assisted  to  increase  the  likeness ;  and  the  reli^ous  wars 
found  a  Homer  in  Tasso.  This  is,  however,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
sirnilitude,  for  the  tinsel  of  the  Italian  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
pure  gold  of  the  great  bard  of  antiquity. 

Assissms.* — The  society  which  bore  this  name  proved  one  of  the 
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most  dreadful  scourges  of  the  East.  It  was  founded  about  the  year 
1030,  among  the  hills 'south  ward  of  liie  Caspian  sea,  by  Hassan  Sebek, 
the  son  of  Ali.  This  prince  of  the  Ismaelitcs,  by  uniting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran  with  the  visions  of  some  pretended  prophets,  established 
a  politico-religious  system,  whose  motto  was,  "to  ihe  faithful  nothing 
is  forbidden."  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  for  by  that  name  he  and 
his  siicccsaora  were  generally  known,  resided  first  at  Damghan,  whence 
lie  removed  to  tlie  fortress  of  Alamout,  in  the  Persian  territory,  not  far 
from  Teheran.  The  daggers  of  his  subjects  were  felt  in  ihe  East  and 
the  West ;  and  by  them  perished  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  while 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  n92.  In  Syria,  where  they  amounted 
to  00,000,  their  capital  was  Massiat,  a  day's  journey  westward  of 
Hamah,  and  from  that  place  tiiey  possessed  a  line  of  seven  other  for- 
tresses, extending  to  the  Mediterranean,  near  Tripoli  The  sect,  which 
lasted  173  years,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Mongols." 
The  Druses,  who  are  said  to  have  sprang  from  the  A 
for  their  prophet,  Hakem,  an  Egyptian  cdiph,  notorious  at  once  lor 
cruelty  and  vice.  When  his  licentiousness  and  mnrders  had  escited 
disgust  amon^  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  answered  their  remonstran- 
ces, not  by  denymg  his  crimes,  but  by  asserting  that  they  formed  a 
sublime  allegory,  full  of  insf  notion  to  true  believers. 
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GREEK  EMPIRE. 
The  Latins.— The  warriors  engaged  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  1203, 
■  -e  diverted  from  the  more  immediate  object  of  their  expedition  by  the 
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solicitations  of  the  young  Alexius  Angelus,  who  iniplored  Iheir  inter- 
oession  in  behalf  of  his  falher  Isaac,  whom  another  Alexias  of  the  same 
family  had  delhroned  and  imprisoned.  The  usurper  was  soon  defeated ; 
but  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  agreement  and  the  daring  usurp- 
ation of  Ducas  Mourzoufle,  armed  the  Christian  warriors  anew  against 
Constantinople,  The  French  knights  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  by  a 
simultaneous  attack,  carried  by  assault  the  Greek  capital,  which  hail 
been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  The 
Latin  princes  next  agreed  to  choose  a  sovereign  from  their  own  body, 
and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  saluted  emperorwith  the  applause 
of  the  whole  army  in  1204.  The  lenilorj  was  afterwards  divided 
among  the  French  and  Venetians ;  the  latWr  long  preserved  the  title  of 
Lords  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Greeks  did  not  patiently  submit, 
and  Theodore  Lascaris,  ruler  of  Nice,  twice  threatened  the  eastern 
metropolis.  Trehizond,  also,  whither  the  wife  of  Manuel  had  fled  with 
her  infent  sons  from  the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Angelus,  was  tha 
seat  of  another  rival  u>  the  Latin  monarch.  By  her  means,  the  Greeks 
of  that  region  gradually  formed,  on  tiie  bankg  of  the  Phasis,  a  sove- 
reignly wWch  the  distracted  government  of  the  Angeli  was  unable  to 
suppress.  On  the  capture  of  Constanti(|ople  by  the  crusaders,  Alexius 
was  joined  by  many  fugitives  from  that  city.  He  had  alwaifs  retained 
the  title  of  Ciesar  and  King,  and  now  fixed  the  seat  of  empire  at  Tre- 
b!zond,without,however,  abandoning  his  claim  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
A  more  formidable  opponent  to  the  divided  Latins  was  the  revolted 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  1305;  for,  being  invited  by  the  Greeks,  his 
approach  was  marked  by  a  general  massacre  of  those  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  gallantry  of  Baldwin  led  him  »  lake  the 
field  with  an  inferior  array;  but,  being  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  his 
captivity  was  closed  by  an  agonizing  death.  While  the  throne  was 
filled  in  succession  by  various  celebrated  warriors,  the  restoration  of  tiie 
Greek  lamily  was  at  hand.  Theodore  Lascaris,  during  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  had  extended  his  principality  of  Nice  to  the  greatness 
of  an  empire.  John  Ducas  Valaces,  1323,  encouraged  agriculture  and 
commerce,  preserved  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks,  and  reigned 
supreme  from  their  frontiers  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  Theodore  Lascaris  U., 
1355,  thrice  invaded  Bulgaria;  hut  the  honourable  task  of  recovering 
Constantinople  was  reserved  for  Michael  Palsologos,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Greek  nobles. 

New  Greek  Empire.— With  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  Pala:ologus 
made  himself  master  of  the  capital,  35th  July,  1360.  Some  time  pre- 
viously, he  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor,  and  two  years 
after  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  ward,  John  III,,  In  order  to  reign  alone. 
Fearhjl  of  being  attacked  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  nf  Naples,  he  sent 
to  the  council  of  Lyons  two  Greek  bishops,  who  formed  a  treaty  of 
union  between  the  two  churches,  but  which  did  not  continue  lonpr  than 
the  reign  of  Michael,  The  empire,  indeed,  was  no  sooner  re-establish- 
ed than  tiie  priests  were  embroiled  in  quarrels,  occasioned  by  discus- 
sions on  obscure  dogmas  of  the  church.  The  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  frum  the  Son,  or  by  the  Son, 
togetiier  with  the  disputes  on  the  election  of  the  (latriarchs,  was  long 
tiie  sole  occupation  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers.  Palfcologus 
was  succeeded  in  1283  by  his  son  Ankronicus  the  Elder,  who  being 
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constantly  assailed  by  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies,  had  little  lime  to 
procnote  his  own  views  or  his  people's  happiness.  He  recovered  many 
isles  in  the  Archipelago  from  the  franks,  hut  on  his  eastern  frontier  «  as 
unable  to  niaka  head  against  the  Ottomans.  Though  reputed  the  most 
learned  prince  of  the  age,  he  was  the  slave  of  degrading  superstitions 

GERMANY. 

Henry  VI.,  who  died  of  poison  in  1197,  left  his  son  Frederick  under 
the  guardianship  of  Innocent  III.  This  rival  of  Gregory  VII.  raised 
up  antaoonisls  to  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Henry, 
procured  the  election  of  Otho  IV,  of  Brunswick  in  his  stead,  and  after- 
wards excommunicated  him  for  refusing  to  restore  the  fiefs  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda.  The  pope  now  brought  forward  Frederick  II.,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  who  was  acknowledged  by  Che  greater  part  of  the 
German  princes,  1313,  After  various  contests,  and  the  defeat  or  death 
of  alt  his  competitors,  he  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Aix-la-Cha- 

Eelle,  1215.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
lis  unwillingness  lo  enter  upon  the  crusades  led  to  his  excommunica- 
tion by  Gregory  IX.,  which  he(Ktalialed  by  boldly  ordering  the  eccle- 
siastics to  continue  the  performance  of  their  sacred  functions,  and  by 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  at  the  terror  of  his  name. 
The  interval  from  1330  to  1338  was  occupied  in  the  re-establish ment  of 
order  in  Germany,  disturbed  by  the  unruly  vassals,  by  the  ecclpsiastics, 
and  by  a  rebellious  son.  In  the  subsequent  disputes  with  the  papal  see, 
originating  in  charges  of  irreligion,  Frederick  appears  to  have  caught 
some  glimpses  of  pure  Christianity.  From  a  war  of  manifestoes  The 
contending  poHcrs  had  recourse  to  arms;  and  thoseof  the  emperor  were 
successful  in  every  quarter.  But  his  excommunication  in  1939,  the 
crusade  published  against  him  in  the  following  year,  and  his  solemn 
deposition  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  1345,  changed  his  fortunes.  City 
after  city  revolted ;  and  this  great  antagonist  of  the  papacy  expired  in 
the  castle  of  Fiorentino,  near  Lucera,  in  1350. 

Intcrbeqnum. — With  the  death  of  Frederick  began  the  great  inter- 
regnum, from  1350  to  1373,  during  which  Germany  was  in  effect 
without  Ktiy  ruler ;  for,  altliongh  there  were  several,  none  evercised  any 
real  authority.  In  1350,  two  princes  bore  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Romans, — Count  William  of  Holland,  the  priests'  king,  as  he  was 
denominated,  and  Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Frederick  II.  On  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  Conrad,  abandoning  Germany,  where  the  scantiness  of 
his  resources  reduced  him  te  an  inglorious  station,  passed  into  Italy  to 
receive  the  tiiirest  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance— the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  his  death,  in  1354,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Manfred,  prevented  bis  return  into  Germany  at  the  head,  of  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army.  The  demise  of  William  of  Holland  happened 
shortiy  after.  The  title  of  emperor  was  next  conferred  on  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  and,  on  his  mother's  side, 
nephew  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Richard,  whose  wealth  was  bis  chief  re- 
commendation, had  promised  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  8000  silver 
marks,  12,000  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  18,000  to  the  Count 
Palatine;  but  the  choice  of  the  oilier  electors  fell  on  Alphonso  X.,  king 
of  Castile,  whooffered  20,000  marks  for  each  vote.    This  double  elcctiot- 
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was  the  first  in  which  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  crown  alone  took  a 
part,  10  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  great  vassals ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  we  see  appear  the  seven  princely  electors. 

Alphonso  never  visited  Germany;  but  his  competitor  undertook  several 
journeys,  in  each  of  which  he  distributed  enormous  suras  of  money 
among  the  electors.  Although  greatly  occupied  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  native  country,  Richard,  in  1269,  passed  an  important  decree,  hy 
which  the  estates,  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms,  bound  themselves  mu- 
tually by  oath  to  punish  all  who  should  esact  illegal  toll,  trouble  the 
security  of  commerce  on  the  high-road,  or  who  should  in  any  way  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity.  In  another  of  his  visits  he  gave  the 
investiture  of  Austria  and  Styria  to  Oltocar,  king  of  Bohemia.  In  hia 
last  journey,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  baron  named  Falkenstein, 
and,  returning  to  England,  died  in  1372. 

In  the  midst  of  these  petty  wars  between  weak  princes,  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  great  commercial  cities  were  slowly  increasing;  and 
from  their  alliances  for  mutual  defence  arose  three  sorts  of  confedera- 
Uoa ;— 1st,  The  Teutonic  or  Hanseatic  league,  1341 ;  2d,  The  confede- 
ration of  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  (Burgfneden),  about  1255;  and,  3d, 
The  Ganerbinates,  (Gan-Erbschaflen),  or  treaties  of  succession  and 
mutual  defence. 

The  long-continued  anarchy  at  length  wearied  all  parties,  and  it  was 
determined  to  elect  an  emperor.  The  choice  fell  upon  Rodoi.ph  of 
Hapsburg  in  Switzerland,  a  prince  whose  scanty  resources  and  limited 
influence  seemed  to  give  no  cause  for  fear. 

House  op  Hapsbubg,  1273.— Rod olph,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  a  brave  and  just  monarch,  wisely  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  The  rebellion  and  defeat  of  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  enabled  him  to  confer  the  dukedom  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  upon  his  son  Albert,  1S83.  But  he  was  not  leas  a  peacemaker 
than  a  conqueror.  Revisited  all  parts  of  his  dominions  with  incredible 
activity,  re-established  the  security  of  the  highways,  and  destroyed  a 
number  of  casties  which  were  little  else  than  retreats  for  brigands.  His 
death  in  1391  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,— for,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hereditary  right  to  the  imperial  crown, 
the  electors  refused  to  appoint  Albert,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Adoi^ 
PHUS  of  Nassau,  1293.  In  a  contest  which  ensned,  Albert  destroyi-d 
his  rival  in  1398,  maintaining  till  1308  his  imperial  dignity,  notwith- 
standing the  irregularity  of  his  election,  and  the  determined  hostility  of 
Boniface  VIII. 

Hanse  Towns. — These  were  a  commercial  league  (h/insn)  formed  o 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north  and  west" of  Europe.  In  1241, 
Lubeck  associated  with  some  neighbouring  places  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  joined  by  all 
the  trading  towns  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  Depots  were 
established  at  London,  1250,  Bruges,  1262,  Novgorod,  1372,  and  Ber- 
gen, 1378.  The  administration  of  the  league  was  intrusted  to  the  four 
cities  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantaic.  During  three 
centuries  they  maintained  a  degree  of  prosperity  then  unexampled,  and 
by  their  navies  commanded  the  narrow  seas  ;J)ut  the  discovery  of  tlie 
Indies  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  ci  -«.... 
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his  officers  to  tli 
the  ratification  of  the 


the  very  heio;ht  of  his  glory,  by  putting  one  of 
for  having  concealed  the  record  which  contained 
oncessions  they  had  extorted  from  former  sove- 
reigns. By  the  power  of  the  league  toe  King  of  Sweiien  was  dethroned, 
and  his  crown  bestowed  on  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  Such  was  the 
wealth  of  these  merchants  that  at  a  great  ball  at  Bruges,  the  Queen  of 
France  retired  in  chagrin,  because  sis  hundred  of  the  wives  of  the  citizens 
were  more  splendidly  dressed  than  herself. 
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ITALY, 
Italian  Republics.  — The  repuhlics   of  Northern  Italy  refused  to 
Ijje   Frederick   II.  as   their  sovereign,   and   their   rebellioua 
iplrlt  was  fomented  by  the  popes.     But  the  struggle  that  followed  was 
me  of  principle,  but  of  faction,  — Guelf  against  Ghibelline,  the 
;h  against  the   empire.      These  states  may  be  divided  into  four 
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great  clusters: — 1.  Central  Lombardj,  containlyig  Milan,  Cremona, 
Parma,  Mantita,  Lodi,  and  otiier  towns.  2.  Tlie  Martih  of  Verona, 
between  the  Adige  and  Ihe  German  frontiers.  3.  Romagna,  containing 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  Ferrata.     4.  Tuscany.     The  first  and  third  were 

fiincipally  Guelfs;  the  second,  Ghibelltnes;  while  the  foutth  was  ba- 
inceJ  between  the  two  pailies. 
The  misfortunes  which  oppressed  Frederick  pursued  all  his  family. 
A  kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  impend  over  his  race ;  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  heroic  house  of  Hohenstaufen  was  destined  to  astonish  the  world 
as  much  by  its  miseries  as  by  its  glory.  His  son  Enzio  died  a 
prisoner  at  Bologna,  after  twenty  years  of  captirily ;  his  natural  son 
Manfred  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  perished  in  battle;  lastly,  his  grandson  Conradin,  who  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  heritage  by  arms,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  judi- 
cially  nnirdered. 

Lombard  LEjauBS.  —  Tlie  first  Lombard  league,  1167,  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  objeela  for 
which  it  was  formed.  The  alarming  demonstrations  of  Frederick  II, 
Rgainst  the  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  Italian  ciries  aroused  the 
fears  of  the  Gnelf  party  in  that  peninsula.  The  Milanese  be^^an  the 
resistance  by  an  appeal  to  the  Lombard  communities,  fourteen  of  which 
adhered  to  tfie  confederation.  The  departure  of  the  emperor  for  the  holy 
war  was  improved  to  the  advantage  of^the  revolted  stales ;  and  although, 
on  his  return,  he  published  a  law  on  the  public  peace,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  John  of  Vicenza,  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  was  not  of  long  duration.  Frederick  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Italy,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  Ezzelino,  podest^  of  Verona  and 
chief  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Lombardy.  After  the  victory  of  Corte 
Nuova,  on  the  Oglio,  in  1237,  nearly  all  the  towns  made  submission ; 
but  they  were  aesdn  driven  to  arms  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  who 
had  conciliated  the  alliance  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  the  contentions  still  survived,  although 
their  objects  were  changed,  the  BtruggSe  being  now  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  Ezzelino  III.,  with  his  brother  Alberic,  podestii  of 
Treviso,  was  at  first  victorious  over  the  Gnelf  party;  but  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  having  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1255,  most  of  the 
cities  united  tinder  the  command  of  Ine  Marquis  of  Este.  To  punish 
the  citizens  of  Padua,  who  had  received  the  crusaders,  Ezzelino  put  to 
death  eleven  thousand  of  those  enrolled  among  his  troops.  This  atro- 
cious cruelty  having  withdrawn  from  him  his  most  powerful  allies,  he 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  Cassano,  1259.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Alberic  and  all  his  children  were  massacred ;  and  the  spoils 
of^the  family  divided  among  several  of  his  principal  antagonists. 

Flobenoe, — In  this  city,  whose  history  previous  to  this  period  is 
obscure  and  unimportant,  the  chief  offices  were  held  by  the  Guelf 
families  of  Bnondelmonti  and  Donati,  and  the  Ghibellines  of  Amidei 
and  Uberti.  In  1S50,  about  two  months  before  the  death  of  Frederick 
II.,  the  former,  supported  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  deposed  the  imperial 
governor,  and  framed  a  democratic  government  under  a  captain  of  the 
people  and  a  Milanese  podestS.  Lucca,  Pistoia,  Sienna,  and  other 
towns,  followed  the  example  of  Florence,  and  the  Ghibellines  were 
enabled  to  preserve  the  superiority  in  Pisa  alone.     After  several  years 
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Bf  exile,  the  proscribed  faoiion,  witli  the  aid  of  Manfred  of  Sicily, 
aemg  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  returned  to  I'locence, 
whence  they  were  again  expelled  in  l-2ti7,  and  the  Guelfs  re-ealablished 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  Ihen  signer  of  the  republic. 

Ve,mcb.— Tiie  crusades  were  the  commencement  of  the  power  and 

Sreatness  of  this  commercial  stale.  Mercantile  advantages  alone  in- 
uced  the  people  to  embark  in  the  holv  wars,  which  opened  to  them  all 
the  bynan  harbours,  and  cave  thera"greal«r  security  than  thev  could 
expect  from  the  infidels,  fhey  had  already  factories,  officers,  and  a 
particular  iunsdiction  in  the  principal  marls  of  Asia,  when  the  Emperor 
AlesLus  Coraneaus  granted  them  the  freedom  of  unlimited  <;onimeree 
in  all  his  ports,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Cyprus  and  Candia.  In 
the  Fourtli  Crusade  they  acquired  a  universal  monopoly  in  the  Greek 
empire,  and  even  a  partial  sovereignty  in  1304.  Coriu,  Candia,  am 
most  of  the  jEgean  islands,  fell  under  their  power,  and  half  of  Con 
slantinopie  was  thrown  open  to  tliem.  Henceforward  Venice  long  pos 
sessed  the  exclusive  commerce  of  tt.e  Black  Sea,  and  established  he: 
principal  factories  on  Its  shores. 

The  Venetians  disputed  the  possession  of  lUyria  with  the  Hungari 
ans,  but  their  most  formidable  antagonists  were  the  Genoese,  with  whom 
commercial  rivalry  had  brought  them  Into  contact  in  1364.  They  then 
lost  their  iiifluence  at  Constantinople ;  and  two  naval  defeats,  in  1393 
and  1398,  forced  the  Doge  Gradenigo,  to  sign  a  treaty,  forbidding  the 
vessels  of  the  republic  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  This  epoch,  so  dis- 
astrous to  their  commercial  prosperity,  was  equally  ruinous  to  their, 
ancient  constitution.  The  sovereign  power  was  placed,  at  this  period, 
in  the  great  council,  which,  in  1 173,  bad  deprived  the  general  assembly 
of  their  voices  in  the  election  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  nomination  of  the  tribunes,  who  each  year  were  charged  witii  the 
renewal  of  the  council  by  ^e  choice  of  fresh  members.  Gradenigo 
made  a  greater  progress  towards  aristocracy  by  confining  the  qualiQi^- 
tion  to  the  families  of  the  senators  then  in  office  (iUerrm-  deUomielin, 
1393) ;  and,  finally,  under  the  Doge  John  Soranzo,  the  great  council 
being  made  hereditary,  in  1319,  the  Golden  Book  received  the  names  of 
the  houses  retaining  this  new  nobility.  In  the  interval  between  these 
changes  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  was  manifested  hy  the  conspiracy 
of  Marmo  Boeconlo,  1399,  and  that  of  Bohemond  Tiepolio,  1 3 1 0. 
These  popular  movements  served  only  to  strengtlien  the  nobles,  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  mysterious  guardianship  of  the  council 

GENOi.--This  commercial  city  entered  the  Lombard  confederation  in 
1338,  previous  to  which  period  it  had  been  considered  part  of  liie  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Its  earliest  government  was  by  consuls;  but  in  1190  it 
exchanged  them  for  podeslls,  and  these  made  way  for  tlie  <taptains  of 
the  people,  1257,  who  again  v^ere  succeeded  by  doges  in  1339.  Tliest 
changes  do  not  seem  fo  have  injuriously  affected  its  mercantile  interests 
1?  *''"  '^*'*'"  ^^^  °^  ^^^  tblrtfienth  century,  the  Genoese  contributed 
their  efforts  to  restore  Constantinople  to  its  le^limate  monarchs,  and 
the  privileges  which  were  granted  in  return  for  tlieir  services  enaiileiJ 
them  to  dictate  to  Pisa  and  Venice.  They  disputed  the  possession  of 
(^andia  with  the  Venetians,  and  took  Corsica  from  the  Pisans,  whom 
Ihey  compelled  to  renounce  all  maritime  operations,  1390. 
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Pisi — This  city  took  no  part  in  the  internal  agitations  of  Italy,  but 
always  remained  faithful  to  the  German  emperore;  while  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  one  of  her  most  valuable  acquieitionH,  formed  also  the  most 
extensive  portion  of  her  territOTj.  It  did  not  definitely  acknowledge  the 
republic  until  1117,  when  it  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  Cagliari, 
Logodore,  Gallura,  and  Arborea.  Corsica,  for  which  Pisa  and  Genoa 
had  long  contended,  gave  rise  to  implacable  hatred  between  the  dis- 
putants. The  battle  of  Meloria,  ^ined  by  Uberlo  Doria  over  the 
Podesta  Morosini,  secured  tlie  island  to  the  Genoese;  and  by  the  ruin 
which  it  inflicted  on  their  enemies'  marine,  left  them  without  rivals  in 
the  adjoining  waters,  1284.  The  republic,  exhausted  by  so  great  a 
reverse,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Swabian  family,  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  Guelfs;  but  their  chief,  Ugolino,  being  accused  of 
planning  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Florentines,  expiated  his  trai- 
torous intention  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  1287.  Intestine  divisions 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  Pisa,  which  was  compelled 
to  siiin  a  treaty  with  Genoa,  xhe  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  i^s  port 
should  lie  filled  up,  1290.     This  act  hastened  the  decay  of  the  republic. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  Uie  chief  Italian  cities  may  be  inferred  from 
the  solid  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  No  part  of  Europe  could 
show  such  commodious  private  houses,  (lagged  streets,  noble  public 
buildings,  and  majestic  bridges.  These  cities  were  fortified  with  mas- 
sive walls,  and  defended  by  an  intrepid  body  of  buighers.  Their 
administration  was  under  the  management  of  annual  consuls,  aided  by 
a  populariy  elected  assembly  :  but  a  nominal  sovereignly  was  still 
reserved  to  the  people.  Dissension,  however,  soon  intruded  upon  thb 
feir  scene ;  and  civil  strife  proved  more  dreadful  than  any  foreign  war. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Lombard  cilies  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrants;  Ferrara  acknowledged  the  Lords  of  Esie;  the  savawe 
Ezzelino  ruled  over  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige;  the  Torriani  and  Vis- 
conti  at  Milan;  the  Scaligers  at  Verona;  the  Gonzagas  at  Mantua;  and 
at  Padua  tiie  Carraras. 

Naples  and  Sicily. — The  authority  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  was 
almost  entirely  lost  at  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1250.  Pope  Inno 
cent  IV.  planned  the  reunion  of  Naples  to  the  States  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  wrote  to  the  clergy  and  nobles,  exhorting  them  to 
take  up  arms,  and  declaring  their  kingdom  henceforward  irrevocably 
united  to  the  holy  see.  But  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff  were  frustrated 
for  the  present  by  the  decision  of  Conrad  and  Manfred,  the  two  sons  of 
Frederick,  The  decease  of  the  former  in  1254  left  the  Neapolitan 
inheritance  to  Conradin,  then  a  child  two  years  old.  Innocent  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  was  pursuing  a  victorious  career, 
not,  however,  without  a  severe  check  from  Manfred,  when  death  terini- 
nated  his  ambitious  designs  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Alexander 
IV.  was  unable  to  maintain  his  predecessor's  conquests :  in  two  years 
Manfred  recovered  the  kingdom,  and  on  a  vague  report  of  Conradin's 
death,  was  proclaimed  king.  Urban  IV.,  who  filled  St,  Peter's  chair  i<n 
1261,  resumed  the  designs  of  Innocent,  and  offered  the  Crown  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  All  Upper  Italy  declared  for  this  prince, 
and  Philip  della  Torre,  signor  of  Milan,  went  so  far  as  t«  receive  a  Pro- 
vencal podesta  in  his  city.  Manfred  was,  meantime,  prpparina  a 
vigorous  resistance.     The  Sicilian  galleys,  united  with  the  Pisan  fleet, 
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were  to  close  the  seas  against  the  Angovins,  while  two  amies  sent  into 
Tuscany  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  defended  the  approaches  to  the  king- 
dom. Neither  of  these  precau^onary  measures  succeeded.  'I'he  two 
rivals  met  on  the  banlts  of  the  Galore,  in  the  plain  of  Benevento,  1266. 
Treachery  deprived  Manfred  of  the  victory,  and,  unwilling  to  survive 
defeat,  he  rushed  into  the  ranlts  of  the  enemy,  and  fell,  mortally 
wounded. 

The  decisive  victory  of  Benevento  threw  all  the  country  into  Charles' 
hands;  Messina  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus  was  Sicily  laid  at  hia 
feet.  The  capture  of  Manfredonia  completed  the  suhjugatLon  of  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor  all  the  family  of 
Manfred,  with  Uie  eKception  of  one  daughter,  married  to  the  King  of 
Arason. 

The  e3cactions  and  violent  proceedings  of  Charles  were  ill  calculated 
to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  his  government.  The  Ghibelline  party  sent 
to  Conradin,  then  sixteen  years  old,  the  most  flattering  representations 
of  the  state  of  Italy ;  the  deputies  of  Sieiuia  and  Pisa  brought  with  them 
100,000  Horins,  and  the  chief  hatons  of  Germany  joined  his  army. 
Moved  by  their  ailments,  he  advanced  into  Italy  with  the  young  Duke 
of  Austria,  Frederick,  who  was  himself  deprived  of  his  hereditary  estates. 
He  entered  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  even  Rome ;  Charles  had  lost  many  cava- 
liers in  Tuscany ;  his  fleet  had  been  destroyed  before  Messina,  by  that 
of  Pisa;  all  Sicily,  except  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Messina,  raised  the 
Swabian  flag ;  and  his  affairs  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  rival 
armies  met  at  Tagliacozzo,  near  the  Lake  of  Celeano,when  a  stratagem 
gave  the  victory  to  the  usurper.  Contadin  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  after  beheaded,  with  Frederick  of  Austria  and  the  chief  Ghibel- 
line captives,  1268.  Thus  ended  the  two  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  and 
Bamberg. 

After  putung  to  death  the  illustrious  individuals  just  named,  Charles 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance  a  crowd  of  the  oliscute 
partisans  of  Conradin.  All  the  provinces  were  filled  with  executions. 
In  Rome  he  cut  off  the  legs  of  those  who  had  declared  against  liim ; 
and  then,  fearing  the  pity  that  would  he  excited  by  the  view  of  their 
sufferinoB,  he  enclosed  thera  in  a  wooden  house  to  which  he  set  fire. 
In  Sicily  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  city  perished  on  the  scaffold,  not 
excluding  the  traitors  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  llie  French.  Being 
now  master  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party,  he  hecarae 
the  arbiter  of  Italy.  In  1969,  in  the  diet  of  Cremona,  he  was  declared 
signer  of  most  of  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lorabardy,  including  even  Milan. 
He  would  not  have  limited  his  success  to  this  important  station,  liad  he 
not  been  drawn  by  his  brother  into  the  second  crusade  of  SL  Louis,  in 
which,  after  making  Tunis  tributary  to  his  crown,  he  turned  his  views 
towards  Constantinople.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  his  successor  Nicholas 
in.,  impeded  his  designs ;  but  a  more  formidable  obstacle  appeared  in 
the  person  who,  having  been  the  companion  in  arms  of  Frederick  II. 
and  Manfred,  burned  with  the  desire  of  avenging  their  cause,  and 
liberating  his  country.  John  of  Procida,  a  banished  Neapolitan,  trave' 
led  through  Sicily  in  disguise,  exciting  the  people  to  revolt,  and  animat- 
ing tiiem  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.    The  insurrection,  which  took 

vlace  in  1382,  has  been  named  the  Sicilian  Vespers  from  the ■"- 

»n  which  it  occurred.     The  inhabitants  were  excited  by  an 
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which  was  perpetrated  on  a  young  woman,  under  the  pretence  of  search- 
ing lor  arms,  as  she  was  going  with  other  citizens  of  Palermo  on  Easier 
Monday  to  the  cuslolnary  service  at  a  church  without  the  ciiy. 
Sicilians  roae  upon  their  oppressors :  4000  prsons  were  massac 
one  night, — victims  to  the  popular  indignation ;  and  before  the  end  of 
April,  the  island  was  entirely  evacuated  by  the  French  troops.* 

The  Sicilians,  terrified  at  their  own  boldness,  sent  deputies  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  Martin  IV.  and  his  intercession  with  their  king ;  but  the 
only  reply  thai  was  given  bade  them  thinli  of  self-defence,  if  such  were 
possible.  To  prepare  ihemselvea  against  the  Tcngeance  of  Charles, 
they  called  the  King  of  Aragon  to  their  aid.  All  the  efforts  of  their 
enraged  enemy  were  unsuccessful  before  the  walls  of  Messina,  and  his 
fleet  was  burnt  by  Loria,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  son 

Srisoner,  1384.  In  the  following  year  the  invader  died,  the  victim  of 
isappointed  ambition.  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  liberty  by  a  treaty 
which  he  did  not  observe ;  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  attacked  by  France, 
Castile,  and  Rome,  was  constrained  to  abandon  Sicily.  In  1303,  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  was  soon  elected  to  fill  his  place,  by  his  talents 
confirmed  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  pope  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  himi  as  sovereign. 

FRANCE. 
Battle  of  Bouvines,  1314. — When  John  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  in  1199,  Philip  supported  a  pretender  in  the  person  of  Arthur  of 
Ijriltany,  grandson  of  Henry  II.  This  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  and  was  murdered ;  upon  which  Philip  Augustus  summoned  John 
to  appear  and  answer  the  eliai^s  made  against  him,  as  vassal  of  the 
.  crown  of  France.  On  his  refusal,  Philip  confiscated  his  fiefs,  seiied 
on  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  leaving  him  Guienne  alone. 
John  was  compelled  to  submit  In  silence,  but,  soon  finding  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  nnited  with  tlio  French  barons,  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
OUio  IV,,  and  the  Eari  of  Bouloone,  in  a  formidable  league  against 
the  French  king.  All  had  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  all  were  ready 
to  assert  their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Not  fewer  than  300,000  men 
combined  against  Philip,  while  70,000  were  the  whole  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  under  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Beauvais.  But,  never- 
theless, he  was  victorious;  and  thus  the  safety  of  John's  continental 
possessions  was  endangered,  and  the  French  monarchy  more  respected. 
iTie  last  years  of  Philip's  reign  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  though  dis- 
turbances prevailed  all  around  him. 

Louis  VIII.,  1S23,  was  diverted  from  the  wars  against  the  English  in 
France  to  prosecute  his  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  For  a  long 
period  the  southern  provinces  had  been  insulated  from  the  northern,  and 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  most  powerful  baron  in  those  parts,  was  also 
one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe ;  but  his  wealth  anf  the  premature 
civilisation  which  was  the  consequence,  had  drawn  the  people  away 
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from  the  chiirch  of  Rome.  The  refonners  spread  over  Languedoe  had 
already  refused  to  rGcognise  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  who, 
denouncing  them  as  schismatics,  lighted  up  a  terribie  war,  which  daso- 
laffid  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  "  Innocent  III.,"  says  the 
President  Henault,  "was  the  soul  of  this  war,  Dominic  wasit^  apostle, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  the  victim,  and  Simon,  earl  of  Moutfort,  the 
chief."  Louis  VIII.  marched  against  tliese  opponents  of  the  Romish 
church,  with  300,000  men.  After  some  resistance  he  look  Avignon, 
which,  strengthened  with  300  houses  fortified  with  towers,  had  been 
considered  almost  impregnable.  Many  cities  in  Languedoc  opened  their 
gates  to  him ;  bbt  a  contagious  disease  spread  among  his  troops,  and  he 
himself  beinw  seized  with  the  disorder,  withdrew  to  Montpensier  in 
Auvemne,  where  he  died,  1226.  Louis  IX.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  being 
only  eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  his  minority  was  spent 
under  ^e  regency  of  his  mother,  the  excellent  Blanche  of  Castile. 
Thou^  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
against  his  refractory  barons,  his  moderation  and  virtue,  nevertheless, 
increased  the  influence  of  the  monarchy,  A  series  of  destructive  cajn- 
paigns  was  avoided  by  his  surrender  of  Guienne  to  Henry  IIL  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  security  of  his  people  was  maintained  by  his  "  Establish- 
ments," a  code  of  feudal  customs,  the  first  monument  oflegislation  raised 
by  the  Capetian  family.  But  Louia  was  superstitious,  and  this  led  to 
his  two  unfortunate  crusades,  in  the  last  of  which,  1370,  he  met  his 
death  at  the  siege  of  Tunis. 

Si.  Louia  united  several  provinces  to  his  crown  without  the  cost  of  one  drop 
of  blood.  The  sllisnoea  of  his  brothers,  Alphonao  and  Charles,  prepared  for 
the  union  of  Larmiedoc  and  Provence  ;  Blois  and  Chnrtres  were  purchased 
from  the  Count  ofChampagne,  1317 :  Nianiea  and  Carcassone  ware  gained  by 
renouncing  the  feudal  aovereignty  of  Bafcelona,  I25S;  and  the  treaty  of  Abbe- 
ville wiih  the  English  in  1353  consolidated  lbs  conquests  made  during  the  reign 
of  Phdip  Au^ualus.  From  Ilia  impanialily,  St.  Louis  was  frequently  chosen  as 
mediator  in  the  quarrels  of  his  time;  he  endeavoured  to  recondle  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  with  the  King  of  Navarre  —  the  latter  with  the  King  of  England  — 
Henry  III.  with  his  barons— and  Gregory  IX.  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  It. 
In  all  hia  ttanaaclions  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  firmly  but  respectfully 
defended  the  righta  of  hia  crown,  and  by  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  I36S,  ealab- 
hahed  (he  libertiefl  of  the  Galilean  church. 

Louia  IX.  prudently  continued  the  work  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Philip 
Augustus,  of  increasing  the  royal  power  by  controlling  his  vassals,  not,  how- 

without  due  respect  to  such  rights  as  were  coiisecraled  by  age,  although 

"""usurped  by  violence.  For  ihe  firat  time  deputies  of  the  citizens  wero 
-_._   _...._      j,„i,]ig  assemblies.     The  adminialraiion  of  justice  was 


orders  of  1235 ;  and  the  traders'  companies  regulated  by  useful  decrees, 
ler,  epeaking  of  St.  Louis,  observes,  that  the  empire  of  tba  Franks  was  founded 
by  arms;  but  royalty  in  France  was  consolidated  by  the  virtues  of  this  monarch. 
Philip  III.  the  Bold,  considerably  increased  the  royal  domain  by  the 
addition  of  Poitou  and  Aiivergne,  1371 ;  while  circumstances,  arising 

Bltrtduled  to  Ujui.  IX.    A  simitar  iisajtp  in  episcnpil'slectiaas  was  eslablialKd  by  the 
(.'""h^iP'iV'"*!^  """'""  '"■  ".I'fl™  VII..  Jrawn  up  la  an  aasembly  gf  ihe  FrearJ- 
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oul  of  the  death  of  Theobald  II.  on  his  return  from  Tunis,  eventually 
^(e  Champagne  and  Navarre  to  the  French  crown.  By  these  acquisi- 
tions, and  that  of  the  earldom  of  Toulouse,  Ihe  king  became  on  a  sudden 
very  powerful  in  the  south.  But  he  was  not  successful  in  the  war  in 
Sicilj,  undertaken  to  defend  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjoo  a^inst  Aragon. 
Having  marched  an  army  into  Spain,  he  died  on  his  return  to  France,  at 
Perpignan,  1385. 
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Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  was  bent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mon- 
archy by  the  reduction  of  Iho  five  great  fiefi.  Champagne,  Guienne 
Flanders,  Burgundy,  and  Brillany.  The  first  he  obtained  by  marriage ; 
the  second  he  got  possession  of  by  stratagem,  but  was  compelled  to 
restore  in  1303 ;  his  attempt  on  the  third  was  defeated  by  the  terrible 
rout  of  Courtray,  1302,  in  which  the  FlenLings  took  4000  pair  of  gilt 
spurs,  worn  only  by  knights.  The  various  difficulties  in  which  this 
king  was  involved,  hy  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  and  bis  disputes 
with  the  clergy,  led  lo  the  convention  of  the  states-general,  1303.  Pro- 
fi^ng  by  a  quarrel  between  some  Norman  and  English  sailors,  he  coin- 
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menceii  a  war  willi  England,  and  took,  with  little  resistance,  all  the 
scrong  places  of  Gulenne  and  Gascony.  Kdward  I.  was  then  too  mucli 
engaged  with  the  Scottish  war  to  defend  his  continental  possessions  * 
but  he  menaced  France  with  a  formidable  league  in  the  north.  The 
defeat  of  the  Flemings  suspended  the  contest;  and,  hj  the  treaty  of 
Montreuil  sur  Mer,  Edward  espoused,  in  1399,  Philip's  sister,  Margaret. 


Magna  Chirta. — John,  1199,  the  murderer  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  pope,  and  provoked  his  subjects  to  revolt.  All 
the  exactions  usual  to  Norman  kinos  were  not  only  redoubled,  hut  miiv- 
gled  with  outrages  still  more  intolerable  by  this  prince,  who  was  not 
fess  contemptible  for  his  folly  than  his  cowardice.  It  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  England  was  not  at  this  period  parcelled  out  like 
France  into  numerous  petty  states,  separated  from  each  other  by  laws, 
manners,  and  privileges.  When  the  country  rose  as  one  man  against 
his  tyranny,  John  was  isolated;  there  was  no  province  on  which  he 
could  depend  for  support  by  concessions  and  privileges  detrimental  to 
the  rest.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  reUs  the  severity  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  to  sign  the  Great  Charter,  1315,  aie,keystone  of  English 
liberty.  "All  that  has  since  been  obtained,"  says  Hallam,  "is  little 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  commenlaiy ;  and  if  every  subsequent  law 
were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  that 
distinguish  a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy."  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
observes,  that  "to  have  prodoced  the  Great  Charier,  to  have  preserved 
it,  to  have  matured  it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  the 
esteem  of  mankind,"  This  is  what  some  rash  men  were  about  to 
exchange  for  the  dominion  of  France  in  1313.  The  attempt  of  John  to 
annul  the  charter  was  happily  frustrated  by  his  death ;  hut  he  had  already 
suffered  the  continental  possessions  of  England  to  be  diminished  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  French  monarch,  without  a  struggle,  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Maine,  1205.  A  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  caused  the 
kingdom  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict.  The  churches  were  closed,  the 
sacraments  withheld  from  all  but  children  and  dying  persons ;  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  prayers  in  unhallowed  ground,  John  was  at 
length  compelled  to  yield,  promising  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions, 
and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  marks.  His  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Juvenal, — "  Monstrum  nuUS  virtule  redemp- 

Eemarks  on  the  Great  Charter. 
On  the  English  nnlion  Ihe  charier  has  contributed  to  combine  atabilitsi  wilh 
improvement.  It  set  the  first  eiamplo  of  the  progress  of  a  great  people  in  blend- 
ing popular  pretensions  and  Ihc  power  of  the  nobles  with  a  vaguely  hmited 
monarchy,  so  as  at  length  to  form,  from  these  d  sco  dan  ma  era  s  he  only 
kind  of  free  EOvernraent  which  experience  has  show  i  o  be  recon  cable  w  ih 
widely  eilended  dominion. 

Prepare :  A  sketch  of  Magna  Charts,  with  the  names  of    s  oh  ef  promotera 

Henrv  III.,  1316,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  -ige  of  ten  years      H  s 

minority  was  passed  in  peace  and  without  any  mporla  t  event  under 

the  successive  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Hube     de 

Burgh      As  soon  as  he  attained  his  majority    ho  showed  h  maelf  a« 
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ur.worthy  the  confidence  of  his  subjects  as  did  his  fatlier.    Always 

fuiiied  by  favourites,  he  was  easily  managed  by  De  Burgh,  on  whom 
e  lavished  numerous  offices.  He  oppressed  his  people  wilh  all  kiuds 
of  exactions,  and  fell  into  a  serious  disagreement  with  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  King  of  the  Romans.  He  twice  inter- 
fered in  the  civil  wars  of  the  regency  in  France,  and  was  on  both  occa- 
sions unsuccessful.  In  1S45,  he  opposed  the  preaching  of  the  crusade 
wiihin  his  dominions,  partly  from  raiswust  of  Louis  IX.,  and  partly  from 
his  being  engaged  in  disputes  with  Llewellyn,  the  last  native  prince  of 

England  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  reign  was  a  prey  to  internal 
dissensions,  excited  by  Henry's  prodigality,  favouritism,  exactions,  and 
continual  violation  of  his  people  s  rights.  These  grievances  led  to  a 
revolt  of  the  barons,  who  placed  at  ^leir  head  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  married  Henry's  sister.  They  compelled  the  king 
to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  pariiament  of  Oxford,  reforming  most 
of  the  abuses;  but,  in  ISGl,  he  recalled  his  assent,  and  procured  Pope 
Alexander  IV.'s  dispensation  from  his  oaths.  St.  Louis  was  umpire  in 
the  subsequent  disputes ;  but  the  barons  being  dissatisfied  with  his  deci- 
sion, recourse  was  had  to  arms,  when  the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264,  threw 
the  king  and  his  brother  Richard  into  their  hands.  The  commons  were 
now,  according  to  some  historians,  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  Che 
national  assembly  or  parliament.*  Afl'airs,  however,  soon  changed 
appearances.  Edward,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  defeated  the 
insurgents  at  Evesham,  in  1365,  when  Leicester  perished,  and  the  king 
was  delivered  from  bis  captivity.  Peace  being  established,  the  prince 
joined  in  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  yeai^  after  was  recalled  to 
England  on  the  death  of  hia  father. 

Edw.*bd  L,  1373,  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  the  Justinian  of  Eng- 
land, proved  equally  wise  and  patriotic.  Warlike  and  sagacious,  he 
corrected  the  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  reduced  the  Welsh  to  subjection,  1383.  A  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotiand  led  to  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  By  his  arbitration  as  lord  paramount,  Baliol  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  1293;  but  four  years  afterwards,  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
Edward  invaded  and  overran  the  whole  country,  carrying  the  king  pri- 
soner to  London.  The  Scots,  however,  soon  re-asserted  tiieir  independ- 
ence, and  next  year,  imder  the  brave  Wallace,  cleared  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  The  name  of  this  heroic  soldier  is  worthily  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  patriots  —  with  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  two  Williams  of 
Orange,  with  Kosciusko,  and  with  Washington.  The  hattie  of  Falkirk, 
in  1SU8,  proved  fatal  to  ScoUand ;  and  it  was  while  marching  against 
the  noble  BnncE,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  title,  that  this  enterprising 
monarch  breathed  his  last,  1307. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Castile  and  Leon.  —  In  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
army  of  80,000  Moorish  cavalry,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  body 
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of  infantry,  invaded  Spain,  spreading  terror  tlirougiioat  Christendom. 
At  ilie  summons  of  Innucenl  III.,  60,000  crusaders  from  France  and 
Germany  crossed  tiie  Pyrenees,  and  tools  Malagon  and  Calatrava,  Dis- 
appointed in  tlieir  expectations  of  tlie  pillage  of  these  two  cities,  Ihey 
returned  lo  France,  leaving  only  a  small  part  of  their  forces  under  the 
Archbisliop  of  Narbonne  and  'I'heohald  of  Blacon.  Witli  these  the 
Sierra  Morena  was  passed,  and  the  battle  of  Tolosa  fought,  1313,  in 
which,  if  we  may  credit  the  hisWrians,  not  fewer  than  300,000  ftlussul- 
mans  perished.  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile  died  shortly  after,  leaving  the 
crown  lo  his  infant  son  Henrv,  under  the  regency  of  Don  Alvaro,  chief  of 
the  house  of  Lara.  The  unimportant  reign  of  this  monarch  was  followed 
by  that  of  FEBDiNArra  III.,  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1330,  who  expired  on  a  pilgrimage  »  St.  James  of 
OoniposteIla,_  be  united  Castile  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
■1.1       :.....:__  ijf  Christian  Spain  was  extremely  flourishing  a     " ' 


sessed  little  beyond  Murcia,  Valencia,  with  part  of  Andalusia  and  _._ 
nada.  The  order  of  St.  James,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  having  acquired  eighty  commanderies  and  two  hundred  priories, 
was  capable  of  bringing  a  thousand  knighls  into  the  field,  ^fext  fol- 
lowed the  orders  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  which  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  army  with  their  bravest  warriors.  Thus  success  followed 
upon  success;  and  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  crossing  the 
Guadiana,  defeated  the  Moors,  Tlie  king  in  person  took  Ubeda"  and 
Cordova  fell  before  an  army  of  adventurers,  1336.  The  sovereigns  of 
Murcia  and  Granada  submitted  to  pay  tribute ;  Seville  was  attacked  and 
taken  after  a  two  years'  siege;  and  Ferdinand  was  proiecline  the  cap- 
ture of  Ceuta  when  he  died  in  1353.  r   j        -e  r 

Alphonso  X.  irf  Castile  and  Leon,  1252,  received  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  Oie  sovereigns  of  Granada  and  Nie- 
bla.  The  latter  city  he  conquered  in  1359,  and  four  years  after  defeated 
the  rulers  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  notwithstanding  the  aid  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Morocco :  he  further  united  great  part  of  Murcia  tn  Castile, 
forcing  the  King  of  Granada  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  by  payment 
of  a  tribute.  But  the  glories  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign  were  tar- 
nished by  the  disturbances  which  clouded  its  close.  The  depreciation 
of  the  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  a  maximam  led  to  extreme  misery 
and  discontent  among  all  classes.  The  invasion  by  the  Kincr  of  Fez  in 
1375,  reconciled  for  a  lime  the  monarch  and  his  subjeclsi  yet  Sancho 
the  Brave,  his  second  son,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  defeat  of  tiie 
Moors,  renewed  the  troubles  by  aspiring  to  the  crown,  which  by  right 
should  have  fallen  to  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  of  Lacerda.  Alphonso 
was  forced  to  submit  to  his  rebellious  son,  who  was  acknowledged  heir. 

The  first  act  of  Sancho  IV.,  1284,  was  to  deprive  his  brother,  Don 
Juan,  of  Seville  and  Badajoz,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father. 
Resuming  the  war  against  the  Moors,  his  fleet,  united  with  the  Genoese, 
several  times  defeated  the  infidels,  and  the  King  of  Morocco  fled  in 
dismay  from  the  siege  of  Xeres,  1385.  The  conrse  of  his  victories  was 
suspended  by  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  houses  of  Haro  and  Lara ;  but  on 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  he  was  enabled  to  relurn  against  the 
Moors,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortress  of  Tarifa.  He  died  in  1295, 
leaving  his  son  Fehijinand  IV.  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Mary, 
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Willi  was  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambiliou  of  Don  Juan,  her  late 
husband's  brother,  and  io  reconcile  the  hyo  hostile  families,  Henry, 
third  son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  having  reappeared  in  Spain  after  an  absence 
of  twenty-five  years,  seized,  on  the  regency  ;  but  was  soon  environed 
witli  enemies,  whose  want  of  unity  was  fetal  to  their  success.  The 
death  of  the  usurping  regent,  which  happened  shortly  after,  threw  the 
ihief  power  into  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  and  the  house  of  Lara,  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  authority.  On  obtaining 
his  majority,  Ferdinand  re-established  concord  for  a  time,  hy  giving  a 
suitable  appanage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  of  Lacerda,  and  by 
ceding  the  north  of  Murcia  to  Aragon.  Ii.  Ferdinand's  reign  ihe  im- 
portant fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  the  Moors. 

Aeaoon. — Peter  II,,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1196,  at\er  contri- 
budng  to  the  victory  of  Tolosa,  perished  at  Muret,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  of  Montfort.  His  successor, 
James  L,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  1213,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  attacked  Majorca,  defeated  the  Moors,  marched  towards 
their  capital,  and  himself  mounting  first  to  the  assault,  look  possession 
of  the  place,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  he  united  to  Awgon,  an  im- 
portant conquest  for  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Calalonians.  When 
two  Moorish  princes  were  prosecuting  their  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Valencia,  James,  proceeding  to  the  succour  of  one  of  them,  penetrated 
to  the  capital,  which  he  captured.  The  submission  of  Valencia  gave 
fresh  importance  to  Aragon;  but  his  successors,  wishing  to  unite  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  those  which  they  already  wore,  the  occupation  of  that 
island  diverted  them  from  the  Moorish  wars  to  mingle  in  tlie  quarrels 
then  agitating  Italy. 

Peter  III.,  1376,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily  added  that  island  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Barcelona. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Pope  Martin  IV,  declared  his  deposition,  and  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
for  the  Admiral  Roger  de  Loria  maintained  everywliere  the  superiority 
of  the  Aragonese  flag,  and  thereby  entirely  neutralized  the  invasion  of 
Catalonia  by  the  French  monarch.  At  Peter's  death,  in  1285,  ihe  crown 
of  Sicily  was  left  to  his  second  son  James,  and  that  of  Aragon  to  Al- 
PHOMSO  III.,  the  Beneficent,  who  look  Minorca  from  Ihe  infidels.  At  the 
news  of  Alphonso's  death,  in  1291,  James,  abandoning  Sicily  to  his 
brother  Frederick,  returned  to  assume  the  crown  of  his  native  land.  To 
terminate  the  war  with  France,  he  espoused  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Naples,  and  promised  to  restore  Sicily  to  that  prince;  but 
Frederick  found  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  promise. 


THE  EAST. 
Mamelukes. — On  the  death  of  Saladin,  in  1193,  his  empire  n 
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vided  among  the  princes  of  his  family;  Egypt  still  maintaining  i 
pre-eminence.  But  the  sons  of  that  great  leader  were  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Malek-el-Adel,  who  began,  in  1200,  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubite 
sultans;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  last  descendant,  St.  Louis  undertook 
the  crusade  in  which  he  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners,  1350.  In 
'■-  e  year  the  Mamelukes  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  having 

s  sovereign,  they  established  a  dynasty  of  their  own. 


murdered  their  m 
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This  class  of  men  wer«  principally  Circassian  or  Georgian  slaves  whom 
the  Egyptian  sultans  had  purchased  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their  army ;  and 
being  trained  as  a  body-guard,  they  proyed  very  brave  though  sometimes 
turbulent  soldiers.     After  thia  period,  few  of  their  sovereigns  died  a 

natural  death ;  the  only  variety  in  their  fate  was  the  means  employed 

the  sword,  poison,  or  the  bowswing.  The  Mamelukes  oppressed  the 
unfortunate  Egyptians,  and  filled  the  country  with  scenes  of  violence, 
uniil  their  dynasty  was  ended  in  the  Sultan  Seliro,  1517. 

Genghis  Khan. — Another  terrible  scourge  now  appeared  in  Asia. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Selinga  was  born,  in  llti4,  Temugm,  better  known 
as  Genghis  Khan.*  This  leader  of  the  Mongols  issued  from  the  distant 
regions  of  Chinese  Tartary  at  Ihe  head  of  a  fierce  and  uncivilised  race, 
whose  course  was  everywhere  marked  by  desolation,  1206.  His  career 
was  one  splendid  victory.  Invading  China,  he  seised  on  seven  of  the 
northern  provinces ;  conquered  Corea  and  Thibet ;  defeated  400,000  men 
under  Mohammed,  the  sultan  of  Kharism ;  and  routed  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. All  Asia,  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  yielded  to  his 
power ;  and  though  he  died  in  1326,  his  conquests  were  continued  by  bis 
successors.  One  of  them,  Baatu,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Europe, 
1336,  the  broadest  rivers  proving  no  obstacle  to  his  savage  followers. 
Having  conquered  Russia,  they  invaded  Poland,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
of  Lublin  and  Cracow.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  trembled  on  their 
thrones,  when  this  second  Atiila  was  recalled  by  the  death  of  the  Great 
Klian  Octai  in  1245. 

The  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  terminated  by  the  Mongols,  under 
Hulaku,  in  1258,  a.h.  656.  During  forty  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  200,000  persons  were  slain.  The  conquest  of  China 
was  completed  in  1379,  by  Kublai  Khan,  who  had  raised  the  power  of 
his  nation  to  the  summit  of  grandeur.  He  died  in  1294,  when  the 
empire  was  divided  into  Iran  (Persia),  Zagatai  (S.  E.  Asia) ;  Kaptschak 
(Russia) ;  and  China. 

Read :  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  ihe  Roman  Empire,  cb.  hiv. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mendicant  Okdebs. — The  reform  called  for  by  the  corrupt  lives 
of  the  clergy  demanded  a  stronger  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  their  defence, 
1  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Assisi,  was  actuated  in  his 


class  of  Friars  Minorite,  better  known  as  Franciscans,  from  the  n 

of  their  founder,  in  honour  of  whom  they  modestly  call  themselves  the 
Seraphic  order ;  having  installed  him  above  the  seraphim  upon  the  throne 
from  which  Satan  fell.  They  were  bound  to  observe  the  severest  rule 
of  life :  they  went  barefooted,  and  trusted  to  alms  for  their  daily  bread. 
They  increased  with  great  rapidity ;  so  that  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Reformation  must  have  diminished  their  number  by  one-third. 
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there  were  found  28,000  Frandsoan  nuns  in  900  nunneries,  and  115,000 
friars  in  7000  convents. 

The  rival  order  of  Dominicans,  which  was  instituted  on  the  same 
principles,  and  about  the  same  period,  became  noted  for  performing  the 
Banguinary  tasks  of  the  Inquisition,  extirpating  heretics  with  fire  and 
sword.  Bj  the  council  of  Lyons,  1274,  the  number  of  the  mendicant 
orders  was  confined  to  four:  —  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  CaimeUteB, 
and  Austin  friars, — all  of  whom  proving  the  eve>actinff  agents  of  the 
holy  see,  received  in  consequence  great  privileges  from  the  popes.  The 
monks  could  confess,  absolve,  and  preach  in  all  churches;  and  thither 
ran  the  people  to  listen  to  these  men,  coarsely  clad  and  attenuated  by 
austerity,  rather  than  to  tiie  delicate  and  sumptuous  prelates,  who  gHt- 
tered  in  purple  garments  and  gold.  These  orders,  by  undermining  the 
influence  of  the  superior  clergy,  restored  to  Christianity  the  democratic 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  was  mani- 
fested with  such  terrible  energy  during  the  religions  wars. 
Read;  Souihey's  Book  of  the  Church. 
The  Inquisition. — The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  by  Dominic, 
in  1304,  enabled  the  papal  court  to  direct  all  its  efforts  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  The  leading  features  of  this  odious  tribunal  were  the  impen- 
etrable secrecy  of  its  proceedings,  the  insidious  mode  of  accusation,  the 
use  of  torture,  and  heavy  penalties.  This  weapon  of  the  church  was 
Urst  successfully  employed  against  the  Albigenses,  but  was  afterwards 
suppressed  in  France.  Introduced  into  Germany  in  1331,  it  was 
abolished  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
inquisitor,  and  never  again  restored.  In  Italy  it  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  Reformation ;  but  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Neapolitans, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  administered  in 
Spain.  In  that  country  it  possessed  a  farmidable  power,  and  there  an 
auto-da-fe  was  solemnized  so  lately  as  1783. 

Read:  M'Crie's  Reformation  m  Italy, — Llorenle's  Inquislion. 
Albioenses. — This  sect,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Albi,  was  probably  a  union  of  all  who  differed  from  the  Romish  church, 
collected  round  the  simple  Waldenses — so  called  from  Valdo  of  Lyons 
— whom  Providence  had  kept  untainted  by  the  papal  corruptions.  The 
suspicious  death  of  Pietro  de  Castelnau,  while  crossing  tiie  Rhone  in 
1308,  called  forth  a  bull  from  Innocent  III.  against  all  schismatics,  and 
particularly  against  Raymond  VI.  count  of  Tonlouse,  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  informing  them  that  faith  was  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  was  appointed  leader 
of  this  Western  Crusade.  It  began  with  the  storming  of  BeBiers,  where 
15,000  Albigenses  were  slain.  It  is  said  that  when  some  of  the  in- 
habitants would  have  escaped,  a  Cistertian  monk  led  on  the  crusaders 
with  the  cry  of  "  kill  them  all !  God  will  know  his  own."  At  last 
Raymond  VII.,  in  J329,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  Inquisition 
was  estahlished  in  Toulouse.  The  Albigenses  were  dispersed,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  a  determined  system  of  persecution.  During  two  cen- 
turies they  supplied  victims  for  the  Spanish  inquisition;  in  Bohemia 
they  had  a  dreadful  season  of  vengeance  under  Zisca  and  Procopius; 
in  Germany  they  prepared  the  way  for  Luther;  and  in  Britain  they 
sowed  that  seed  of  which,  hy  the  blessing  of  God,  we  now  enjoy  the 
abundant  harvest. 
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CRUSADES. 

Fourth  Crusade,  a.d.  1202. — A  new  holy  war  was  preached  by 
Fulqaes  of  Neailly,  and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  made  leader. 
The  crusaders  were  diverted  from  the  object  of  their  expediiion  by  the 
prayers  of  the  young  Alexius,  who  implored  their  protection  in  behalf 
of  his  father.  Aided  by  Dandolo  of  Venice,  they  took  the  Bysantine 
capital,  and  elected  Baldwin  emperor.  Other  chiefs  shared  in  the 
spoils;  Boniface  of  Montferrat  had  the  title  of  King  of  Thessaly; 
Viile  Hardouin  was  made  Duke  of  Thrace ;  Athens  was  converted  into 
a  duchy  ;  Achaia  into  a  principality ;  and  Corinth  into  a  lordship 
Thus  began  the  Latin  empire  in  1204,  which  lasted  till  1261. 

Crusade  op  Children. — As  the  crusading  spirit  of  the  times  haa 
sedncad  Louis  IX.,  so  even  children  were  possessed  by  it.  In  1312, 
nearly  90,000  youths  of  different  countries  left  their  parents  and  school- 
masters in  order  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pri>- 
ceeded  in  great  troops  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  although  their  numbers 
were  diminished  by  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  As  two  merchants  of 
the  former  city  offered  to  transport  them  across  the  sea,  seven  vessels 
quitted  the  port,  by  which  they  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there 
sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  those  who  reached  Genoa,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
in?  the  bed  of  the  sea  dried  up,  were  reduced  to  bondage  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

Consult :  Michand's  History  of  the  CruHadeB,  vol.  iii. 

Fifth  Crusade,  1217.— This  expedition  was  undenalten  by  the 
king  of  Hungary,  Andrew  II.,  who  was  aided  by  John  of  Brienne, 
king  of  Jerusalem ;  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  Leopold  HI.,  duke  of 
Austria.  The  crusaders  first  landed  at  Acre,  but  their  ill  success  in 
Palestine,  and  the  departure  of  the  Hungarians,  induced  them  to  turn 
their  arms  to  another  quarter.  As  Egypt  was  Uie  great  resource  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  resolved  to  conquer  Jerusalem 
by  depriving  it  of  its  usual  supplies.  Accordingly  Damietta  was 
stormed,  and  the  sultan  offered  to  give  up  the  Holy  City  with  the  true 
cross,  when  the  pope's  legate  thought  lit  to  reject  his  proposals  and  con- 
tinue the  war.  This  resolution  was  fatal ;  for,  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Saracens,  and  was  ed  by  a  co 
tagious  malady,  the  Christians  were  forced  to  submit  to  um  1  atinr 
conditions  of  peace,  in  1331. 

Sixth  Crusade,  1238 — ^The  failure  of  the  fifth  crusade  nc  ted  he 
pope  to  press  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  the  Empe  F  d  ck 
II.  had  made  to  assume  the  cross ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  n  u  ed 
the  penalty  of  excommunicadon  through  his  various  delajs  ha  he 
emperor  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  by  a  convention  s  g  ed  he 
following  year,  the  Snllan  of  Egypt  ceded  Jerusalem,  Be  ehem 
Naaareth,  Rama,  and  all  the  country  between  Acre,  Tyre  &  do  and 
Jerusalem.  But  the  Christians  did  not  long  preserve  their  acnu  s  I  ons 
Weakened  by  civil  wars,  some  forming  alliances  with  the  Sollan  of 
Damascus,  others  with  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  they  lost  Jerusalem  in  1244 , 
and  although  they  recovered  it  again,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a 
brief  period,  they  were  finally  driven  out  by  the  Kharismians,  who 
massacred  or  reduced  to  slavery  all  the  population  of  Palestine,  aikd 
destroyed  the  sacred  sepulchre. 
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THIRTEENTH 

Seventh  Cbusade,  1348 — Cardinal  Eudes  of  Chateaurous  was  the 
eajia  of  giving  birth  to  this  war,  in  which  Louis  IX.  sailed  for  Egypt 
with  an  arm  j  of  nearly  60,000  men.  That  country  was  looked  uoon  as 
the  key  of  Palestine,  and  Louis  made  the  city  of  Damietta  the  centre 
of  his  movements-  Natural  obstacles,  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  knights,  including  his  brother  the 
Count  of  Artois,  compelled  him  to  retreat  when  almost  within  sight  of 
Cairo,  Pestilence  and  famine  ag^p^vated  the  distresses  of  Ma  soldiers; 
and  the  king  himself  became  a  captive,  when  his  army  was  almost 
annihilated.  His  ransom  was  obtained  by  the  payment  of  400,000 
livres.  At  Acre,  he  lingered  four  years,  ashamed  to  return  inglorious  to 
France  and  unable  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 

EiGBTU  Crusade,  1370. — A  chimerical  hope  of  converting  the  Kino 
of  Tunis  led  Louis  to  the  African  coast.  His  army,  30,000  foot,  and 
6000  horse,  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nations;  for  English,  Scots, 
Calalonians,  Portuguese,  and  Casiilians,  fought  under  the  same  ban- 
ners with  the  French  chivalir.  The  plague,  however,  soon  appeared 
in  the  camp,  which  cut  him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  1370. 

RESULTS   OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

Dea  Michaels,  einmining  the  influences  of  the  Crusades,  classifies  them 
under  the  following  heads ! — 

I.  Inanediate  £/«(,— Europe  was  saved  from  Turkish  invasion  at  a  period 
when  she  would  nava  been  ill  able  to  resiat  it,  although  she  purchased  this 
benefit  and  sborl  repose  at  a  great  price  of  blood  and  treasure. 

II.  Eftct  on  the  ClaiTch. — The  popes  augmented  their  epiriluol  and  temporal 

Jower.  1  hey  brought  under  their  Eapremary  the  patriarchs  of  Anlioeh  and 
erusalem,  and  strengthened  ihe  links  of  the  hierarchy. 

in.  Pelitical  Effect.  —This  was  shown,  Ik,  Among  the  princes,  who  all, 
with  the  exception  of  iba  emperors,  found  means  of  enlareing  their  domains, 
and  increasing  iheir  aulhorily  ;  3<j,  Among  the  nobility,  who  eufleted  in  power 
and  riches,  but  were  gainers  in  honorary  distinctions.  The  orders  of  knight- 
hood SEIablisbed  in  the  East  reflected  their  splendour  over  Europe  and  were 
imitated  in  all  Christian  states.  Tournamenta.  a  recent  in(rodu«uon,  charmed 
The  West  by  representing  the  eiptoiis  of  the  Holy  War ;  ihe  combaianls  from 
beyond  the  seas  came  to  display,  in  the  varioiiH  courts,  the  magnificence  of  the 
East ;  while  coats  of  arms  became  necessary  as  distinctive  marks,  and  family 
names  were  adopted  and  Iransmiited  from  aire  to  son. 

IV.  Effect  on  ComtRerceiind  Isdastrg.—The  an  of  naviRalion  made  important 
prt^ress,  owing  to  the  frequent  voyages,  to  the  great  profits  derived  from  them, 
anil  to  the  practices  borrowed  from  the  jiiiots  of  the  Levant.  By  npening  a 
wider  field  lo  speculation,  and  by  bdliiatms  exchange,  commerce  derived  the 
same  advantages  as  nantical  science.  Proiluoliona  of  nature  and  art,  hitherto 
unknown  in  ihe  West,  brought  new  enjoyments,  and  called  forth  fresh  industry. 
The  maritime  cities  that  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  East,  atlracted  lo  ibem 
moat  of  Ihe  wealth  of  Europe,  and  several  of  them  become  powerful  republics. 
Hence  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  of  Barcelona  and  Marseilles. 
Hence,  too,  ibo  weatih  and  activity  of  the  Flemish  towns,  which  served  as 
(he  medium  of  exchange  between  the  North  and  South,  between  the  ports  of 
.!.„  iu„ji. and  Ihe  towns  of  the  Hanaearic  league.    Agricullur 

--.  ,he  introduction  of  the  m-" ""    ' 

,  and  other  plar 

V.  Effect  OH,  STBOHiIerfge.— General  civibsation  was  advanced  hy  new  inler- 
nitionarreluiions,  and  the  progress  of  science  and  liteniture.  Ideas  of  honour 
uid  courtesy  epread  from  chivalry  into  society  generally,  softenitig  the  public 
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maiinera,  and  ennobling,  in  some  reaped,  ihc  enfranchised  serfs,  who  were 
indebted  for  moal  of  then  wcakh  and  liberly  lo  Ihc  crusades. 

New  and  subhme  subjects  were  laid  open  to  poetic  genius,  which,  howeyer, 
rarclj'  employed  them  with  advantage.  Still  talent  was  honoured,  and  the 
warriors,  not  satisfied  with  encouraging  iho  versifiers  who  celebrated  their 
exploits,  became  their  own  bards,     A   peculiar  character  was  impressed  on 

foetry,  and  thus  arose  the  romance  of  chivalry  aadihe  songs  of  the  troubadours, 
lence  was  breathed  the  first  harmony  itilo  llie  various  dialects  of  modern 

The  advances  made  by  iheeciercesof  geography,  history,  and  medicino.  were 
important  in  giving  a  new  impulse  la  geograpliicol  research  and  adventure. 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

GoEK   Emfire.  — 1341,   CanlBcuzene.  — 1355,   Great   Earthquake.  — 1391, 

Manuel  II. 
The  East- 

Power — i 

Angora. 
Gebmany.— 1315,  Battle  of  Morgarlen.— 1338,  Union  of  Kense.— 1347,  Charles 

IV.  — 1356,  Golden  Bull.  — 1378,  Wenceslaus,  Emporor 1386,  Battle  of 

Italiah  FEKiNStJLA.  — The  Visconti.  — 1320,  Castrucdo  Castracani.  — 1343, 
Joan  I.— 1347,  Rienzi.— 1355,  Faliero  expelled— 1378,  War  of  Chioggia. 

Fkance. — 1303,  Defeat  at  Courtray— Papal  Quarrels.— 1307,  Templars  abol- 
ished—Salic Law.  — 1346,  Battle  of  Cressy;  135G,  of  Poitiers.  — 1358,  The 
JflCjuerfe.- 1364,  Charlea  V. 

Beitain.  — 1314,  Battle  of  Banuockbum.-  1346,  The  Black  Prince.  —  I37I, 
The  Stuarts.- 1381,  Wat  Tyler.— 1399,  House  of  Lamcasteh— Henry  V. 

SfANtsa  PENiNSiTLi.  — 1340,  Battle  of  Taiifa:  Cannons  first  used.  — 1350, 
Peter  the  Cruel— 13G8,  Henry  of  Trastamare.- 13S5.  John  of  Portugal. 

Church.— 1360,  John  Wickliffe.— 1378,  Great  Schism  of  the  West— Lollards 
— Bianchi. 

Invebtions. — 1306,  The  Mariner's  Compass — Linen  Paper — Caimans. — 1330, 
Notts  of  Music. — 1360,  Metal-drawing  ;  Pins.~I380,  Flaying  Cards — Gun- 

LiTEHATURE,  &e.  — 1300,  Cimabufl  J  1336,  Ghiotio,  Fainter.  — 1321,  Dante, 
Poet ;  1313.  Occam.  Theologian  ;  1374,  Petrarch,  Poet ;  1375,  Boccacio, 
Novelist;  Ilafiz.  Persian  Poet ;  1400,  Chaucer,  Poet ;  1402,  Gower,  Poet, 
Froissart,  Historian. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 
A  nation  so  degraded  as  the  Greeks  was  unable  to  defend  itself 
a^inai  the  Tucks,  to  repel  whose  attacks  Andronicus  II.  hired  7000 
Catalonians,  whom  the  reconciliation  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  andAragon 
had  left  without  employment ;  hut  these  mercenaries,  uniting-  with  tha 
Turks,  pillaged  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Athens, 
1313.  Further,  the  knights  of  St,  John  wrested  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
several  adjacent  islands,  from  the  Byzantine  emperor.     Internal  disseti 
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Bions  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  sovereign  by  his  grandson.  And ronicus 
ihe  Younger,  1338,  undei  whom  the  abuses  of  the  government  increased. 
Bithynia  was  conqaered  by  (he  Turks ;  and  his  reign  of  thirteen  years 
was  imbittered  by  a  declining  popularity  and  a  premalure  old  age,  the 
consequence  of  youthful  excess.  John  Palieologiis,  1341,  was  left  in 
his  ninth  year  ander  the  guaidianship  of  the  regent  Cantacozenk,  who 
had  the  merit  of  restoring  Lesbos  and  ^tolia  to  the  empire.  The 
intrigues  of  jealous  eourUers  led  him  to  assume  the  imperial  title. 
During  six  years  the  flames  of  civil  discord  botned  with  various  success ; 
and  while  internal  factions  weaker.ed  the  slate,  (he  baibarlans  were 
breaking  through  the  whole  line  of  the  frontiers.  The  regent  finally 
trinmphed,  hot  his  rei^was  disturbed  byfacUon;  and  he  deBceni^etl 
from  the  throne  (o  a  cloister,  1355,  when  John  resumed  the  purple.  In 
this  year  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  most  of  the  cities  in  South  Hoi]- 
melia, — an  event  of  which  the  Turks  took  advantage  to  seize  on  them, 
and  to  fortify  Gallipoli  and  Zympe.  Opposed  on  all  sides  bj  Chris- 
tians and  infidels  alike,  the  emperor  besought  the  protection  of  the  pope, 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  aunion  between  the  two  churches.  But  tnis 
was  unavailing  against  the  victories  of  Amurath,  to  whom  be  became 
almost  a  tributary  vassal,  and  the  Greek  empire  was  confined  to  a  comer 
of  Thrace  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Buxin?,  scarcely  1500 
miles  square — Philadelphia,  the  last  city  held  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  having  been  wrested  from  them  in  1390. — Manuel  II.,  1391, 
who  had  served  under  Bajazel,  preserved  his  military  reputation  by  a 
lengUiened  struggle  with  his  rival  John  of  Selymbria.  Tlie  threatening 
power  and  haughty  summons  of  Bajaiet  led  to  an  ignominious  Icuce  of 
ten  years,  in  virtue  of  which  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  tolerated  In 
the  Christian  capital. 

THE  EAST, 

Ottoman  Empire. — Profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the  Seljukians  of 
Iconiura,  many  Turkish  families  had  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  formed  several  petty  stales,  and  preserved  their  wat^ 
like  habits  by  continual  inroads  into  the  Greek  territories.  Among  these 
was  Othman,  who,  fixing  his  residence  at  Karahissar,  exlended  his  power 
into  Bithynia ;  and  his  son  Orcan,  who  succeeded  him,  1336,  having 
assumed  the  title  of  sulten,  rapidly  enlarged  his  dominions.  Invited  into 
Europe  by  one  of  the  factions  of  the  capital,  the  barbarians  established 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  whence  they  sub- 
dued tlie  whole  province  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Hsmus,  1300. 
Amurath  I.  at  length  reduced  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  ignominy  of 
sending  his  four  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Ottoman  camp.  To  him,  or  to 
his  prederessor  Orcan,  the  celebrated  Janizaries  owe  their  origin. 
Aware  of  the  real  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  warlike  matters,  he 
selected  the  stoutest  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  and  educated  them  in 
habits  of  martial  discipline.  This  new  militia  was  consecrated  by  a 
renowned  dervise,  who  said,  "  Let  them  be  called  Janizaries — new  sol- 
diers; may  their  hands  be  ever  victorious,  and  their  swords  keen." 

Bajazet  L,  surnamed  Ilderim,  1389,  reigned  fourteen  years;  and  his 
rapid  movements  soon  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Danube.  At  thebatlleof  Nicopolis,  1396,he  defeated 
Sigismond  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  bravest  knighla  of  France  and 
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Germany,  who  had  marched  to  the  support  of  Europe  and  the  church. 
It  was  the  insolent  boast  of  this  proud  army  of  100,000  Christians,  thai 
if  the  sky  should  fall  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  impe- 
tuousity  of  the  French  caused  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  most  gallant  soldiers.     With  savage  cruelly  Bajazet  led  out  the 

Erisoners,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  10,000,  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold 
lood.  The  Duke  of  Buiwundy  was  compelled  to  he  a  spectator  of  this 
inhuman  massacre,  which  lasted  from  early  mom  till  four  o'clock,  p.  m,  } 
and  then  was  only  slopped  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  Moham- 
medan leaders.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  next  meditated,  but 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against  the  formidable 
T^pmerlane.  The  two  armies  met  at  Angora,  140S:  Bajazet  was 
defeated  and.  made  captive,  and  earned  abont  in  triumph,  as  some  say, 

Tameklane. — Under  the  successors  of  Genghis  Ki.an  in  the  four- 
leenth  century,  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatic  monarchies  appeared. 
The  provincial  governors  asserted  their  independence  in  1355,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  llkhanians  at  Bagdad  extended  their  authority  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  At  the  same  lime,  the  khan's  oificers  deprived  him  of  his 
power,  and  governed  the  empire  in  his  name.  Lastly,  the  inroads  of  the 
Turkomans,  and  of  the  Mongol  Khan  of  the  Kaptschak,  who  several 
times  entered  Persia,  hut  particularly  those  of  Tamerlane,  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion.  This  famous  warrior  was  not  distinguished  In  arms 
until  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  his  youth  having  been  passed  in  tending 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  family.  At  nineteen  he  became  religious, 
and  made  a  vow  never  to  injure  any  living  thing.  His  first  adventures 
were  the  Btrumlea  upon  which  he  entered  to  restore  to  independence  his 
country,  Ihat  nad  been  invaded  by  the  Calmucka.  He  ascended  the 
tiirone  of  Zagalai,  1370;  but  before  his  death  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
was  only  one  of  fourteen  that  encircled  his  brows.  Turkestan  was  sub- 
dued in  1383 ;  Persia  in  1393 ;  and  Eastern  Tartary  was  invaded  with  a 
mighly  army,  whose  front  covered  thirteen  miles.  Hindostan  was 
assailed  by  93,000  horsemen ;  and  10,000  prisoners,  whom  they  took  on 
their  march,  were  all  massacred.  Delhi  was  captured  and  delivered  up 
to  an  undisciplined  soldiery ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  one  year,  Tamer- 
lane returned  home.  His  designs  of  conquest  were  probably  changed 
by  the  news  he  received  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bajazet.  Quitting 
tiie  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  marched  asfainst  his  rival ;  Sebaste,  on  the 
borders  of  Anatolia  was  taken,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  4000 
Armenians,  buried  alive.  His  incursions  into  Syria  and  Persia  during 
the  next  two  years  enabled  Bajazet  lo  collect  forces;  and  after  various 
delays,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
result  of  the  battie  of  Angora,  1409,  did  not  disgrace  the  Oiirty  years' 
experience  of  Tamerlane.  Almost  the  whole  of  Asia  was  now  in  his 
hands,  but  while  meditating  a  new  design  of  vast  extent,  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  entrance  into  Europe  by  Gibraltar,  death 
put  a  term  to  his  conquests  in  1405.  With  his  life  the  clory  of  his 
empire  faded,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Transoxiana 
and  Persia  were  trampled  upon  by  their  Turkoman  neighbours. 

GERMANY. 
After  the  death   of  his  rival  Adnlphus  in  1298,  Albert  of  Austria 
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ihceived  the  imperial  crown  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  notwithstanding  itie 
•Ictermined  oj^osition  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who,  neverthdless,  becoming 
reconciled,  assisted  him  in  placing  on  the  throne  of  Hungary  their  com- 
mon friend,  Carobert  of  Naples,  1308.  The  emperor  next  disposed  of 
the  Bohemian  territory  in  favour  of  two  of  hia  sons,  Rodolph  and 
Frederick.  But  the  slates  had  already  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
Henry  of  Carinthia,  hrother-in-iaw  of  the  preceding  Iring,  Wenceslaua 
V.  Albert,  after  making  several  vain  efforts  to  support  the  rights  of  his 
own  family,  turned  all  the  fury  of  his  anger  against  the  Swiss. 

Helvetic  Cohfedebaci. — The  Swiss  towns  did  not  rise  into  import- 
ance before  the  tweliyi  century,  nor  did  their  country  bear  its  present 
name.  Part  belonged  to  the  dachy  of  Swabia  j  part  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aries ;  part  to  Burgundy  ;  and  though  all  as  a  body  were  dependent  on 
the  empire,  certain  fiefs  appertained  to  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenfli  century,  the  police  and  enterprising  Rodolph,  with 
his  Bon  Albert,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency  among  them.  The 
latter,  however,  was  viewed  with  distrast,  and  his  conduct  in  sending 
some  imperial  bailiffs  as  administrators  of  criminal  justice,  excited  a 
brave  and  simple-minded  people  to  insurrection.  Stauffacher,  Furst, 
and  Melchthal  united  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ihecantons  of  Schweitz, 
Uri,  and  Unlerwalden,  which  they  represenled,  nnanimously  rose  and 
expelled  their  oppressors  in  1308.  Tell,  the  son-in-lawof  Furst,  having 
offended  the  bailiff  Gessler  by  refusing  to  bow  to  a  hat  planted  on  a 
pole,  was  seised,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  his  canton,  placed 
in  a  boat  to  be  canied  across  the  lake.  A  storm  having  arisen,  he  was 
loosed  from  his  fetters  to  navigate  the  vessel,  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  escape.  He  shortly  after  met  his  enemy  and  shot 
him  in  a  hollow  way  in  1307.* 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  led  a  considerable  force  to  reduce  the  pea- 
sants who  had  rebelled  against  his  father;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten, 
the  Marathon  of  Switieriand,  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  three 
cantons,  1315.  In  this  conflict  a  display  of  patriotic  firmness  occurred, 
not  unworthy  the  best  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Fifty  men,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Schweiti,  solicited  permission  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
native  homes;  the  maoislrates  declined  the  offer,  being  unwilling  to 
allow  the  approach  of  danger  to  relax  the  ordinances  of  the  state.  But 
the  exiles,  though  thus  rejected,  posted  themselves  on  an  eminence 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton,  where  they  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  those  by  whom  their  services  had  been  refused.  They  obtained  from 
the  gratitude  of  their  country,  what  they  had  vainly  sought  from  its  fears, 
and  were  all  restored. 

The  battle  of  Sempach,  in  1386,  was  the  last  in  which  Austria  endea- 
voured lo  subdue  those  independent  mountaineers.  It  was  rendered 
illustrious  by  an  heroic  act,  deserving  to  he  ever  remembered  among  tlie 
instances  of  generous  self-devotion.  When  the  confederates  had  lieen 
defeatea  in  every  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy,  another  Codrus, 
Arnold  Struthan,  knight  of  Unterwalden,  cried  to  his  countrymen  thai 
he  would  open  a  passage,  desiring  them  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
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children,  and  to  honour  his  race,  Tlien  tlirowing  himself  on  the  oppos- 
ing pilceSfhe  grasped  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  huried  iJiem  in  his 
Dosom,  and  bore  them  to  the  ground,  leaving  a  space  open  for  the  ad- 
■vnnoe  of  his  companions. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  confederal  had  been  strength- 
ened hy  the  addition  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Berae,  Zug,  and  Claris,  com- 
posing the  eight  ancient  cantons.  Friburg,  Appenzel,  Soleure,  Basle, 
and  Schaffhausen,  afterwards  became  part  of  the  body;  and  its  inde- 
pendence was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  Basle  in  1500. 

Seven  months  elapsed  between  the  murder  of  Albert  and  the  election 
of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  1308.  In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  imperial 
power  in  Italy,  which  during  sixty-four  years  had  rect^nised  no  foreign 
authority.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  still  distracted 
the  country,  though  their  objects  were  no  longer  the  same,  —  the  one 
contending  for  the  emperor,  the  other  for  the  pope.  When  Henry  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  escorted  by  2000  cavalry,  all  the  signers  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  but  they  were  compelled  to  resign  into  his  hands  the 
sovereignty  which  they  had  abdicated.  After  having  assumed  at  Monia 
the  crawn  of  Lombardy,  he  received  deputies  and  oaths  of  fidelity  frora 
all  the  cities.  He  died  of  poison  administered  in  the  consecrated  wafer, 
1313.  During  this  period  Germany  was  at  peace,  but  in  the  year  pr^ 
ceding  Henry's  death  it  was  ravaged  by  a  jiestilence  that  carried  off 
13,000  persons  at  Strasburg,  14,000  at  Basle,  and  as  many  at  Oolmar. 
In  some  l«wns  and  cities  not  one  man  escaped. 

After  an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  two  emperors  were  chosen: 
Frederick  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Albert,  was  crowned  at  Cologne,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  civil  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  competitors,  was  terminated  in  1323  by  the  victory  at 
Muhldorf,  which  left  Louis  sole  emperor.  In  1328,  he  cansed  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  at  Rome,  not  by  the  pope,  who  was  always  opposed 
to  him,  but  by  the  prefect  Sciarra  Colonna  and  two  excommunioaled 
bishops;  after  which  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  John 
XXIL  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  pope.  The  degraded 
pontiff  with  his  successors  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  VI.,  from  their 
place  of  exile  at  Avignon,  did  not  cease  to  pursue  his  majesty  with  their 
anathemas.  Wearied  by  such  continued  persecutions,  Louis  offered  to 
resign  his  crown,  but  the  electors  opposed  this  resolution,  and  united  at 
Rense  for  the  preservation  of  the  German  independence  against  his  holi- 


nd  replied  to  the  anathemas  of  Benedict  XII.  by  the  pragmatic 
sancUon  of  Frankfort,  133S.  By  this  act  of  firmness  the  papal  court  waa 
only  the  more  offended ;  and  Clement  VI.  persuaded  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  choose  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice 
fell  on  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia,  and  eldest  son  of 
King  John  the  Blind  of  Bohemia.  The  sudden  death  of  Louis  IV.,  in 
1347,  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  IV.  without  a  struggle. 

Golden  Bin.L.  —  The  emperor  just  named,  like  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
showed  how  a  monarch  may  rule  without  possessing  any  resectable 
qualities.  His  residence  at  Prague  led  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city 
with  public  buildings,  and  his  bull  of  1355  terminated  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  electors.  It  was  surnamed  the  golden,  from  the  seal  attached 
to  it.     Bartholus,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  drew  np  this  charter,  t-y  which 
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-he  prerogativHS  of  ihe  electoral  college  were  finally  ascertained.  Theif 
number  was  confined  to  seven ;  the  imperial  elections  ivere  to  be  lield  a» 
Frankfort,  and  the  coronation  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  performing  the  ceremony.  The  electors  were  declared  equal  to 
kings,  and  conspiracy  apinst  them  was  made  high  treason. 

Charles  Iwice  TJeited  Italy,  where  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  imperial 
prerogatives,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Germany.  He  was  always 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  showed  great  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  stales.  His  reign  is  forlher  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of 
the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  for  a  persecuiion  of  the  Jews, 
so  atrocious  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the  pope  lo  slop  it.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus  in  1378. 

The  reign  of  Charles,  it  has  been  said,  was  an  aee  of  gold  compared 
with  that  of  his  son.  In  Swabia  and  Franconia  private  hostilities  were 
frequent;  and  the  cities,  from  the  necfssity  of  preserving  the  public 

Ceace,  formed  various  associaUons  lo  protect  themselves  against  the 
(agues  of  the  nobles.  An  open  war  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 
and  the  corporations  were  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Weil  and  Worms, 
13S8,  The  emperor  paid  dearly  for  the  secret  influence  which  he  had 
used  in  favour  of  the  free  cities :  and  in  order  lo  destroy  him,  his  vicious 
pursuits,  exaggerated  beyond  all  probability,  were  everywhere  made 
known.  He  had  not  a  less  difficult  task  in  governing  his  Bohemian 
subjects ;  for  he  had  underlaken  to  Germanize  these  ancient  Sclavonians, 
and  impose  on  them  new  laws  and  a  new  language.  At  length  his  peo- 
ple imprisoned  him,  1393,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1400. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  a  brilliant  period,  in  which 
poetry,  the  letters,  the  arts,  and  inlernal  improvement  raised  the  Cisal- 
pine nations  to  an  intellectual  superiority,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled; 
while  the  political  history  of  the  same  space  presents  little  more  ihan  a 
labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  not  less  obscure  than  unimportant.  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, Genoa,  and  Naples,  rose  to  eminence;  the  pope  consolidated  his 
torrilorial  sovereignty;  but  the  kintjdom  of  Naples  was  a  prey  to  the 
factions  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Ghibelline  faction  was  everywhere  proscribed ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  constituted  vicax-general  of  Tuscany.  Robert,  the  third  of  the  An- 
gevin kings  of  Naples,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy,  and  before 
1318  his  ambitious  measures  were  generally  successful.  His  death 
restored  the  republics  to  their  former  condition,  hut  only  to  accept  new 
masters ;  for  the  Visconti  of  Milan  gradually  absorbed  the  rule  of  all  the 
northern  provinces.  The  marriage  of  Vafentina  with  Ihe  Duke  of  0> 
leans,  13B9,  led  to  protracted  calamities  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
sixteenth  century.  During  this  period,  their  relations  with  the  empire, 
though  interrupted,  were  never  entirely  suspended. 

The  decree  of  Rodolph,  1378,  by  which  he  resigned  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Roman  see, 
was  a  leading  epoch  in  the  civil  history  of  the  papacy.  The  power  of 
the  bishops  was  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  citizens.  wbosF. 
bosoms  were  animated  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  glories.  Arnolil 
of  Brescia,  a  political  heretic,  had  preached  against  the  temporal  juri? 
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diction  of  the  hierarchy,  in  1140.  By  his  exhortations  the  republic  was 
restored ;  but  his  Hie  was  sacrificed  to  cement  the  union  between  the 
Emperor  Barbaroasa  and  Pope  Adrian,  1155.  The  government  of  tha 
aenaie  lasted  neatly  fifty  years  j  when  Brancaleone.  a  senatorof  Bol<^na, 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  magistracy,  1353.  His  rigour  and  inflexililB 
justice  were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  an  unworthy  people,  The 
translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  1305,  left  Rome  a  prey  to  the 
factions  of  her  nobles.  In  every  street  was  erected  some  strono-hoV ; 
each  mansion  became  a  castle ;  ani  the  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna 
families  were  more  fatal  to  the  capital  than  the  Inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
RiEHii.  —  Nicholas  Hienai,  born  of  humble  parents,  was  carefully 
educated,  and  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  had  imbibed  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  past  glories  of  Rome.  In  1343,  he  was  named  col- 
league of  Petrarch  in  a  deputation  sent  to  solicit  the  return  of  Clement 
VI,  Shortly  after,  be  was  appointed  apostolic  notary;  and,  in  1347,  he 
began  the  revolution  he  had  lone  meditated.*  He  suspended  in  the 
public  places  various  pictures  emblematical  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  city,  which  he  explained  in  the  most  animated  manner. 
Favoured  by  the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,|  he  at  length  proclaimed 
that  all  should  assemble  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  The  Good  Stale,  the  watchword  of  his  party. 
There  he  assisted  during  the  night  at  the  masses  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  might  appear  to  act  by  inspiration  of  Heaven;  and  then  sallied 
forth  bareheaded,  attended  by  a  hundred  armed  men.  He  was  invested 
by  acclamation  with  the  necessary  power  for  carrying  his  proposed  regu- 
lations into  execution,  hut  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  tribune. 
The  intemperance  of  prosperity  soon  betrayed  Uie  vices  of  his  character, 
and  precipitated  his  ruin,  even  in  despite  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
ffovemment  Resolving  to  assume  the  order  of  knighthood,  the  unusual 
■eremonies  he  ernploye^,  such  as  bathing  in  the  porphyry  vase  used  at 
the  baptism  of  Constantine,  offended  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
His  victory  over  the  nobles,  who  had  united  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  properly,  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  by  the  distress  it  caused  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  small  force  advanced  to  the  capilol,  in  which 
he  held  his  sumptuous  residence,  and  forced  him  to  leave  Uie  city  after 
a  government  of  seven  months.  He  returned  in  a  short  time,  invested 
with  legitimate  authority  by  the  pope;  hut  his  administration  of  scarcely 
four  monlbs  was  terminated  by  assassination,  in  1354. 

Genoa  dales  her  commercial  prosperity  from  the  recovery  of  Con- 
otantinople,  1361.  Owing  to  her  convenient  station  at  Galata,  she  long 
monopoiiied  tiie  commerce  of  the  Euxine,  and  contested  the  dominion 
jf  the  Mediterranean  with  Venice.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Tartars  it 
became  necessary  to  blockade  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  a  proceeding  which 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Venetians,  and  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Genoa  was 
eventually  successful,  under  the  Admiral  Paganino  Doria.  In  1378, 
•The  aulhor  of  Corinne  has  ilrawn  with  a  single  slrnke  the  chaiacter  of  RiEnzi.Cres- 
iEulioaBiyi36^X"lhe!'e"JIS'l'e'SfffeLT)ri!'U"sZ^^ 
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ihe  occupation  of  Tenedos  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
by  the  Genoese,  led  to  the  war  of  Chioggia.  The  latter,  defeated  near 
the  ruins  of  Antium,  and  victors  before  Pola,  seized  upon  Chio^ia; 
where  Peler  Doria  rejected  with  contempt  the  submission  of  the  Doge 
Contarini.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  tlie  peace  of  Turin,  in 
1381,  which  reconciled  the  two  powers,  was  adrantageous  to  neither. 
From  this  period  Genoa  was  in  continual  revolution;  between  1390  and 
1394,  the  doge  was  changed  ten  times;  and  the  city  was  finally  placed 
under  the  prolectton  of  a  French  garrison,  1401. 

Venice — While  Uiis  republic  was  extending  her  sway  abroad  by 
arms  and  commerce,  she  was  limiting  the  power  of  the  doge  at  home, 
and  establishing  an  hereditary  aristocracy  that  enabled  the  state  to  rise 
to  the  highest  greatness.  In  1339,  she  increased  her  terntory  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  conquest  of  the  citj  of  Treviso,  and  in  1355  executed 
Faliera  for  his  attempts  on  the  constitution.  Ttiis  doge  had  been  raised 
to  the  ducal  throne,  1354,  at  the  age  of  "6.  Jealous  of  the  attractions 
of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  he  was  lilled  with  unappeasable  indig- 
nation at  a  scurrilous  couplet  written  on  his  throne  by  a  young  nobie- 
man,  Michael  Steno,  and  which  reflected  on  the  purity  of  his  lady.  He 
wished  to  make  it  a  slate  crime,  but  the  council  sentenced  the  offender 
to  a  short  imprisonment  only.  This  drove  the  do^  to  extremities,  and 
uniting  with  several  discontented  plebeians,  he  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  oligarchy.  The  plot  was  discovered ; 
Faiiero  avowed  his  guilt,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  He  was  privately 
beheaded  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  ducal  palaco,  and  tJie  bloody 
sword  was  shown  to  the  populace,  with  the  proclamation,  that  justice 
had  been  executed  on  a  great  criminal. 

The  honour  of  Venice  was  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  Latbs  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  supremacy  there  of  the  Roman  church;  while 
Genoa,  emulous  of  her  fame,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks, 
and  assisted  them  materially  in  the  recoveiy  of  their  metropolis.  Re- 
ligious disputes,  as  well  as  commercial  and  national  prejudices,  imbit- 
tered  die  contest  between  the  two  republics.  The  war  of  1378  threaten- 
ed Venice  with  ^reat  misfortunes.  The  capital  was  blockaded  by  the 
possession  of  Chioggia,  and  the  Genoese  swore  that  a  curb  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  her  wild  horses.  Necessity  compelled  the 
release  of  the  Admiml  Pisani  from  his  prison.  The  canals  were  defend- 
ed by  floating  batteries;  private  coffers  were  emptied ;  gold  and  silver 
date  was  m^ted  down;  and,  a  promise  was  made  that  thirty  lamilies 
should  be  ennobled  for  their  exertions  in  this  momentous  crisis.  Al- 
though the  besiegers  were  in  their  turn  besieged,  tlie  senate  seriously 
thought  of  transporting  themselves  to  Candia.  Things  were  in  this 
state  when  Carlo  Zeoo  arrived  laden  with  treasure  from  the  Ligurian 
shores.  But  after  some  further  struggles,  the  fortunes  of  Genoa  sunk 
for  ever,  and  the  rivalry  of  130  years  was  terminated  by  the  superiority 
of  Venice.  The  latter  seized  on  Durazzo  and  Corfu  in  1336,  and  the 
Polesina  of  Rovia;o  in  1395;  and  from  ^at  moment  she  did  not  cease 
to  direct  her  ambition  and  arms  towards  the  continent  of  Italy. 

TuscAsr. — This  rich  country  was  still  divided  into  nearly  as  many 
republics  as  cities,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghlbellines  raged 
with  their  wonted  animosity.  The  latter  would  not  have  been  able  lo 
n  themselves  much  longer,  but  for  the  genius  of  Castruccio  Ca^ 
35* 
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tracanl,  who  was  elected  aignor  of  Lucca  in  1390.  Uniting  with  Gaie« 
azzo  VisGonli  of  Milan,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Florentines,  and 
defeated  their  troops  at  the  battle  of  Alto  Pascio  in  1335.  But  for  the 
premature  death  of  this  warrior,  the  liberty  of  the  Tuscan  republics 
would  have  been  endangered. 

Of  all  the  Italian  cities  Florence  was  perhaps  most  distracted  by  rival 
factions,  which,  in  torn  victorious,  unfeelingly  proscribed  their  antago- 
nists. Thus  was  the  great  poet  Dante  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Guelfs,  and  condemned  to  wander,  until  hia 
death,  through  the  towns  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna,  The  Blacks  and 
the  Whitts — for  by  this  name  did  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  distinguish 
themselves  —  promoted  in  no  small  degree  the  cause  of  the  democracy. 
The  former,  guided  by  the  Donati  and  controlled  by  the  kings  of  Naples, 
were  nearly  always  predominant,  and  the  administration  was  conse- 
qaently  of  a  popular  form.  Sometimes  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  nobles:  but  the  tyranny  of  Walter  of  Brienne  in  1343  induced  the 
state  to  adopt  the  democratic  form  of  government.  Its  sitoauon  became 
then  more  critical  than  ever.  Depopulated  by  pestilence  in  1348,  and 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  troops  of  John  Visconti,  it  found  safety  in 
the  devotion  of  the  Guelf  corporations  of  Sienna,  Avizzo,  Volterra,  and 
Perugia.  By  such  means  the  Florentines  employed  their  power  to 
maintain  the  nnion  between  these  republics,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  control  of  the  French,  and  particularly  of  the  pontifical  legates. 
But  they  were  themselves  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Greater  and  the 
Less  Jrls,"  as  well  as  by  the  aristocratic  and  p  )pular  factions,  who 
renewed  within  the  walls  the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  F-acks  and  the 
Whites,  at  the  same  time  that  Tuscany  was  ravaged  by  "  the  free  com- 
pany," which  the  legate,  Robert  of  Geneva,  had  brought  to  protect  him, 
1376.  About  two  years  later,  democracy  prevailed  at  Florence,  through 
the  influence  of  the  gonialier  Sylvester  de  Medici. 

LoMBAHDV. — The  grandson  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  who  had  raised  a 
durable  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Romano  at  Verona,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Henry  VJL.  in  1313,  the  titie  of  imperial  vicar  in  the 
march  of  Tteviso,  as  well  as  the  signory  of  Vicenza,  The  republicans 
of  Padua  contested  the  government  of  that  city;  but  they  themselves 
fell  under  the  hereditary  yoke  of  James  Carrara  in  1318.  Mastino  11., 
pursuing  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  father,  extended  his  influence  into 
Tuscany  by  the  acquisition  of  Lucca,  and  menaced  the  independence  of 
Florence,  which  was  indebted  for  its  safety  to  the  Venetians.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  in  this,  however,  he  was  opposed 
hy  the  hostility  of  the  Visconti  and  the  policy  of  Venice.  His  family, 
after  his  death  in  1351,  gradually  declined,  and  Antony,  the  last  heir, 
Vfas  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  also 
took  Padua  from  Francisco  Carrara  in  1388.  This  city,  as  well  as 
Verona,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  in  1404. 

The  Torriani  succeeded  in  driving  the  Visconti  from  Milan  in  1303; 
but  they  soon  returned,  and  their  leader,  Matthew,  engaged  the  former 
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n  a  sedition  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  perished,  1311.  It  was 
abool  Ihe  same  period  that  Henry  VII.  conferred  the  title  of  Impenal 
Vicar  of  Lombardy  on  this  chief,  who  contrived  to  make  the  office  of 
sisnor  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  Buccessors  extended  their  power 
in  Upper  Italy  by  policy  as  much  as  by  vigour  of  arms.  John  Galeaaio 
Visconti  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  Scaligers,  and  united  to  his  paternal 
estates  all  Lombard  Italy  from  the  Brenta  to  the  Ticmo:  Verona,  Vi- 
cenza,  Padua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Lodi.  Cremona,  Alexandria,  farma, 
Piacenza,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  all  flourishins  cities,  received  under  diHe- 
rent  titles  the  laws  of  the  signer  of  Milan.  The  kings  of  France  courted 
his  alliance,  and  in  1395,  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  for  100,000  flonns, 
conferred  on  hiro  the  dignity  of  duke. 

Sicily  Ann  Naples.— Frederick  of  Aragon  merited  by  his  prudent 
administration  the  gratitude  of  his  Sicilian  subjects.  Useful  institutions, 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  an  alliance  with  Henry  Vll.,  and 
afterwards  with  Louis  IV.,  botii  enemies  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  dis- 
tin<Fuished  his  reign  of  forty-one  years,  which  terminated  peaceably  in 
1337  in  spite  of  several  excommunications  by  the  holy  see.  His  son, 
Peter  II.,  filled  the  throne  only  five  years.  Under  his  successor  Louis, 
neace  was  at  leneth  signed  witii  Naples,  and  Joan  I.  renounced  bicily, 
touU  paying  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  1347.  But  the  domestic  troubles 
which  followed  drove  10,000  inhabitants  from  the  island,  and  forced  the 
King  of  Naples  to  renew  hostilities.  Frederick  HI.  succeeded  m 
expelling  the  Neapolitans  a  second  time,  and  the  peace  of  1373  lelt  to 
their  monarchs  little  more  than  the  titular  sovereignty  of  Sicily.      , 

Durine  this  time,  Naples  had  been  the  theatre  of  bloody  revolutions. 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  succeeded  by  Charles  the  Lame  in  1285,  who  was 
followed  bv  Robert  the  Good,  1309,  by  whom  fiicily  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked.  He  was  more  fortunate  on  the  mainland,  being  nominated 
senator  of  Rome  by  the  pope,  and  received  by  the  Genoese  as  their 
siffnot.  It  was  he  who  crowned  Petrarch  m  the  capitol  in  1341.  His 
daughter  Joan,  wife  of  Andrew  the  Hungarian,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1343,  commencing  her  disgraceful  reign  by  the  assassination  ot  her 
husband,  and  then  marrying  Prince  Louis  of  Tarentoin.  Uut  the  King 
of  Hungary,  Louis  the  Great,  led  an  army  to  avenge  his  brother,  and 
the  country  was  devastated  by  war  during  severalyea 
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fcve  way  to  the  grossest  immoralities,  though  Joan  finally  expiated  her 
crimes  by  a  cruel  death,  being  strangled  by  Charles  of  Durazzo.  bhe 
left  behind  her  the  seeds  of  war  by  adopting  Louis  I.  of  Anjou  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lineal  heir.  From  this  period  began  those  struggles  between 
the  second  Angevin  family  and  the  royal  T.ranch  of  Durazzo.  which 
brought  the  French  into  Italy,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  lasting  etmii^ 
between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria.  Louis  I.  m  1383,  and  his 
son  in  1390,  invaded  the  kingdom,  hut  were  compelled  to  retire. 


Flemish  Wab. --The  peace  of  Montreuil  allowed  Philip  IV.  te 
resume  his  aggressions  against  Flanders.  The  count  of  that  province 
was  akpady  his  prisoner,  and  two  of  Philip's  officers  so  oppressed  the 
Flemings  with  unjust  exactions,  that  they  revolted,  and  having  mur 
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dered  tlie  French  residents,  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  army.  At 
Courtra^  a  most  sanguinary  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  flower 
of  the  trench  chivalry  perished,  1303.  Two  years  after,  Philip  repaired 
tills  dieaster  by  the  victory  of  Mons-en-Puelle,  whiie  the  Genoese  in  his 
service,  under  the  command  of  Grimaldi  and  Philip  of  Ried,  destroyed 
the  Flemish  fleet  at  Zierikzee,  These  successes,  however,  were  fol- 
lowed by  no  advantage,  as  his  majesty  was  compelled  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Flemings,  1305. 

Papal  Quarrels — Boniface  VIII,  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  before  he  resolved  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  tiara;  thouifh 
he  found  in  the  King  of  France  an  adversary  by  no  means  inclined  "to 
give  up  any  of  his  prerogatives.  At  first  the  intentions  of  the  pope 
appeared  favourable  towards  him ;  but  his  holiness,  wishing  to  interfere 
as  mediator  between  Prance  and  England,  employed  language  which 
highly  incensed  the  French  monarch,  who,  some  Ume  after,  imposed  a 
new  tax  on  all  his  subjects,  from  which  not  even  the  priesls  were 
exempted.  This  measure  did  not  create  a  breach;  yet  when  the  king 
had  imprisoned  Bernard  Saisset,  a  turbulent  bishop  who  pretended  to 
have  no  superior  except  the  pope,  Boniface  published  (hat  celebrated 
bull  Ausculiajili,  ordered  by  the  other  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
1303.  This  assembly  protested  energetically  against  the  superiority 
assumed  by  the  holy  see  over  the  crown  of  France.  In  another  assem- 
bly ol  barons  and  church  dignitaries,  Philip  appealed  to  a  future  council 
against  tlie  anathemas  of  the  pope;  and  William  of  Nofraret,  his  chao- 
cellor,  accusing  Bonifece  of  heresy  and  simony,  procured  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  to  avoid  which  the  pontifl:  fled  lo  Rome,  where  he 
die^in  1303.  His  successor  Benedict  XI,,  enjoying  his  exaltation  only 
a  few  months,  was  followed  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  pontificate  to  Avignon,  1305. 

Templars  abolished.  — This  distinguished  order,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1118  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  consisted  originally  of 
eight  or  nine  poor  knights  who  dwelt  in  community  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  They  voluntarily  took  on  themselves  the  obligation  of 
guarding  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  of  prolectinff 
the  pilgnms  from  the  infidels.  Gradually  their  numbers  and  wealth 
augmented ;  their  military  services  excited  flie  gratitude  of  Christendom; 
and  in  every  nation  legacies  and  lands  successively  increased  the  poi- 
sessions  of  the  brotherhood.  After  being  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land, 
Ihey  indul^  in  indolence  and  luxury,  and  were  charged  with  the 
grossest  crimes.  Philip,  having  repeatedly  denounced  them  lo  Clement 
v..  at  last  ordered  every  member  within  his  dominions  to  be  arrested, 
titty-mne  of  the  noblest  were  burnt  at  Paris  in  1309  ;  and  numbers  in 
other  parts  of  France  also  became  victims.* 

The  result  of  the  trials,  which  lasted  three  years,  acquits  the  order, 
however  it  may  condemn  a  few  individuals.  A  bull  was  published  by 
the  council  of  Vienne,  1313,  transferring  their  property  to  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  had  just  achieved  the  conquest  of  Rhodes 
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Salic  Law.  — Philip  IV.,  dy  U  4    !         h  — L      9 

Hutin,   Philip   Ihe  Loug,  and  CI     1        h     F      —    h  I7 

Teigned.     Louis  survived  his  fath      1        Ih  n    »     y  I         g 

daughter,  and  his  queen  on  the  p  fg       gbh         nh        hid 

In  his  reign  there  was  a  violent         Unagn       h        yldp       m 
1-ouis  was  ohliged  to  accord  tohhanfhnthnd  f 

France  the  rights  of  local  sover   gy  hhlhjhdldlm 

and  further  confirmed  the  privileg         j  yed  by  m    y  m         pi     11 
He  also  permitted  ti\e  return  of  Ui    J      s,     h    h  d  b    n   xp  11  d  by  1 
predecpsaot,  and,  declaring  that  all  F       hm        h     Id  be  f         11       d 
the  serfe  of  the  royal  domains  to  p  rch        h      I  b  rty 

Philip  nnwassnmed  the  regency,  and  availioghimself  of  the  peculiar 
EtateofalFairs,  procured  the  ratification  of  tiie  Salle  law  by  the  assembly 
of  Paris,  1317,and  seized  the  royal  sceptre.  French  wrilers  assert  that 
he  ascended  the  throne  "of  right" — the  exclusion  of  females  being  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government ;  but  tbe  text  of  the  Salic  law 
Sanctons  no  such  opinion,  and  it  is  only  from  this  period  that  the  usurpa- 
tion canies  with  it  the  air  of  legal  authority,  PhiUp  left  four  daughters, 
andCHAHissIV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1333;  his  daughters  also  being 
excluded  by  Philip  of  Valois,  1338.  Edward  III,  of  England  now 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  French  crown,  which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years — the  evils  of  which  'were  increased  in 
both  countries  by  domestic  disturbances  in  the  intervals  of  the  war. 
Edward  maintained  that,  although  females  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, their  male  issue  might  succeed,  and  hence  that  his  mbther 
Isabella  might  transfer  her  title  to  him.  France  at  thip  'period  was  an 
extensive  and  compact  monarchy,  and  deemed  so  powerful  that  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  wrote  an  urgent  letter,  dissuading  the  English  monarch 
from  taking  the  style  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  and  showin?  the  im- 
possibility of  his  ever  succeeding  in  estahli^ing  his  claim.  But  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  courage  and  military  skill  compelled  tiiat  nation 
to  submit  to  an  ignominious  peace,  and  to  cede  several  provinces.  The 
battles  of  Cressy,  1346,  Poitiers,  1356,  and  Agincourt,  1415,  in  spile 
of  the  great  disparity  of  forces,  manifested  iVie  high  martial  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  English  soldiery. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  having  created  fresh  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  a  sedition  broke  out  at  Ghent  which  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  province.  James  Von  Arlaveldt,  a  brewer,  was  the 
leader  of  the  revolt,  and  proposed  to  Edward  III.  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  in  order  ihat  the  Flemings  might  join  his  ranks  with- 
out violating  the  feudal  laws.  War  between  the  two  monarchs  now 
became  inevitable;  the  earlier  operations  were  not  very  favourable  to 
Edward,  who,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  was  unable 
to  take  Tournay.  The  hosiilities,  which  were  suspended  by  a  year's 
truce,  were  once  more  resumed  in  1341. 

John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany,  left  the  duchy  to  his  niece,  who  had  mar- 
ried UhArles,  count  of  Blois,  and  nephew  of  Philip  of  Valois;  though 
the  Earl  of  MontfoTt,  brother  of  the  last  duke,  was  the  popular  candidate. 
Pl.ilip  sent  an  army  to  inslal  the  new  prince,  and  Montfort,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  at  Nantes,  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  succour 
which  Robert  of  Artois  brought  to  him  from  England.  Shortly  after 
wards  his  competitor  also  was  captured,  and   the  struggle  continued 
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twenty  years  longer,  viijlil  the  treaty  of  Guerande  assigned  the  dQkedora 
to  the  bouse  oi'Montfort. 

Cressv. — 'I'fae  French  and  English  did  not  long  confine  themselves 
to  opposinff  each  other  in  theduchy;  the  execution  of  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
and  several  other  Breton  nobles  devoted  to  the  court  of  Edward,  led  to  a 
rupture  of  the  Wuce.  This  prince  suddenly  landed  in  Ncrmandy,  ad- 
vanced lo  Paris,  and  burnt  St.  Cloud,  spreading  everywhere  terror  and 
desolation.  The  approach,  however,  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  forced 
him  to  retreat  towards  Flanders,  when  he  was  opposed  at  Cressv,  26th 
August,  1346,  and  compelled  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  30,000  French, 
besides  one  king,  eleven  princes,  and  1200  knights,  were  letl;  dead  on 
the  field.     Next  year  Calais  surrendered  lo  the  English  monarch. 

Pope  Clement  VI.,  grieved  at  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  whtm 
the  war,  with  its  frequent  attendants  famine  and  pestilence,  was  afflict- 
ing, interposed  between  the  belligerents,  and  procured  a  truce  which 
lasted  until  1355.  Philip,  who  died  in  1350,  had  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions by  the  addition  of  Montpellier,  purchased  from  the  King  of  Majorca 
at  the  price  of  300,000  crowns,  and  of  Dauphiny,  ceded  by  Humbert 
11.  Henceforward  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch  bore  the  title 
of  dauphin,  from  tliis  province. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  throne  bad  so  greatly  increased  that  the 
sovereign  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies 
by  judiciary  processes.  Thus  John  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1350,  put  to 
death  the  Constable  d'Eu,  whom  iie  suspected  of  corresponding  with 
Edward  III.,  and  somewhat  later  he  beheaded  Count  Harcourt,  and  im- 
prisoned the  King  of  Navarre.  In  former  reigns  the  whole  of  the 
nobility  would  have  risen  in  arms;  but  the  great  barons,  now  almost 
extinct,  were  replaced  by  poor  nobles,  most  of  whom  received  the  rojal 
pay.  The  necessity  of  keeping  uo  a  large  army,  and  of  mainlainmg 
the  knights  who  followed  the  king^s  banner,  had  so  deranged  the  finan- 
ces, ptiruiipally  through  the  ill-judged  means  devised  for  raising  money, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  the  states-general  of  the  langue 
d'oii  to  meet  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  subsidy.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  three  orders  voted  a  sum  of  5,000,000  of  livies,  and  30,000 
men  at  arms.  The  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  the  gahtllt  and  a 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  the 
representatives  required  a  fixed  standard  of  coinage  and  the  reform  of 
many  abuses,  1355. 

While  the  estates  were  endeavouring  lo  secure  their  political  rights, 
Edward  III.  ravaged  Picardy,  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  devastated 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  Aoainst  the  latter,  King  John  march- 
ed with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  came  up  witii  him  at  Maupertuis, 
near  Poitiers,  19th  September,  1356.  Regarding  the  small  band  of 
Snoo  islanders  as  already  his  prisoners,  tie  charged  them  with  thought- 
less impetuosity,  and  the  result  was  a  frightful  carnage  of  his  own 
troops.  The  dauphin  was  one  of  the  first  to  flee,  leaving  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy  his  father,  who  was  valiantly  defended  by  bis  fourth  son 
Philip,  a  youth  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was,  however,  taken 
and  carried  to  England,  where  he  shared  the  captivity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  David  II. 

Tbe  Jacquerie.  —  During  John's  detention,  France  was  a  prey  to 
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eveiy  calamity.  The  ruler  of  Nayarre  had  taken  the  field  against  his 
sorereign,  the  capita!  was  in  sedition,  pestilence  was  consummating  the 
work  of  hunger  and  the  sword,  and  to  crown  all,  the  Jacquerie  broke 
out  in  1358,  The  peasantry  (Jacques  bon  homme,  the  cant  phrase  appli- 
ed to  them)  furious  at  the  ill  treatment  receited  from  their  superiors, 
flew  to  anns,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  murdering  every  person 
who  refused  to  join  them.  Two  hundred  castles  were  burnt  and  their 
inhabitants  massacred  ;  but  the  nobles  soon  retaliating,  iJie  cruelties  of 
the  free  companies  deluged  France  with  blood.  Subdued  bj  these 
heavy  misfortunes,  the  regent,  aiterwards  Charies  V.,  concluded  a  peace 
in  1360  ;*  by  which  Guienne,  Gaseony,  Poitou,  Saint«nge,  the  Limou- 
sin, and  Angoomois,  with  Ponthieu  and  Calais  were  ceded  in  full  sove- 
reignly to  the  English,  who  were  also  to  receive  for  the  king's  ransom 
tiiree  millions  of  gold  crowns,  in  1364,  Charles  V.  succeeded  his 
father,  whose  death  occurred  in  London,  whither  he  had  returned  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  one  of  the  royal  hostages  who  had  escaped  to  Paris. 
The  war  was  resumed  in  1368  by  Charies,  on  the  ground  that  treaties 
found  unfavourable  to  the  public  service  ought  not  to  be  kept!  French 
historians  give  a  specious  account,  which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  rupture  on  the  English  king;  but  however  ambitious  Edward  may 
have  been,  his  reputation  is  unblemished  by  bad  feith.  He  and  his  son 
beino-  in  declining  health,  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  valour  rf 
Du  5uesclin.  Hence  in  a  few  campaigns  they  lost  the  whole  of  their 
conquests;  yet  the  war  was  always  popular  in  England,  although  that 
country,  scarcely  to  a  less  degree  tiian  France,  was  weakened  by  internal 
discord. 

Charles  continued  his  victorious  career;  and  while  the  French  fleet 
was  rava^ng  the  English  coasts,  all  that  remained  of  Edward's  acqui- 
sitions were  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Rochelle,  Brest,  and  Calais.  The 
monarch  dying  in  1380,  the  fruits  of  this  temporary  success  were  lost 
by  France  in  the  succeeding  reign ;  and  during  the  forty-two  years  that 
Charles  VI,  was  on  the  throne,  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  stale 
,nore  deplorable  than  in  the  time  of  John's  captivity.  The  Maillotins 
—  the  rabble  using  clubs  armed  with  lead — treated  Paris  as  a  place 
taken  by  storm ;  dreadful  executions  succeeded,  and  many  persons  were 
put  in  sacks  and  thrown  by  night  into  the  Seine.  The  insanity  of  the 
king,  in  1393,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, not  without  opposition  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  But  his  dis- 
solute conduct,  and  the  excessive  taxes  he  imposed,  rendered  him  quite 
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Edwaho  II.,  1307,  at  once  effeminate  and  timid,  and  entirely  novemed 
by  favourites,  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  warlike  projects  of  his  father. 
The  companion  of  his  youth  was  Piers  de  Gaveslon,  a  brave  and  hand- 

ne  cavalier,  who  was  celebralisd  for  his  feats  in  the  tournament.     He 

s  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and 

married  to  one  of  tiie  king's  "i"-"      l-^irrnant  at  ih.,  fnvniirB  lavished 


Indignant  at  tht,  favours  lavished 
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upon  this  minion,  the  English  nohles  insisted  on  his  banishment. 
Having-  retired  to  Ireland,  he  SDon  after  returned,  and  it  was  not  iinli 
the  parliament  in  1310  made  his  exile  the  condition  of  certain  subsidies, 
that  he  again  left  the  island.  But  shortly  after  he  revisited  England, 
ipoa  which  the  barons  flew  to  arms,  attacked  his  place  of  refuge,  and, 
making  him  prisoner,  beheaded  him  at  Warwick  castle.  The  mediation 
of  France  now  became  necessary  to  restore  harmony,  which  was  effected, 
at  least  in  appearance,  between  Edward  and  his  people.  The  unfortu- 
nate Gaveston  was  succeeded  by  Hu^  Deapenser,  whose  earliest  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  Pembroke  to  the  scaffold,  as  being  the  cause  of  hia 
predecessor's  ruin. 

While  these  erenls  were  occurring  in  the  south.  King  Robert  Bruce 
was  steadily  gaining  ground  in  Scotland,  The  principal  cities  had 
fallen  into  his  nands ;  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Stirling  was  closely 
invested,  when  Edward  IL  marched  to  its  relief  with  100,000  men.  To 
oppose  him,  Brace  collected  a  force  of  30,000,  and  the  complete  rout 
which  the  English  sustained  in  ttie  battle  of  Bannockburn,  34tli  June 
1311,  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.  EMward  Bruce,  brother 
of  the  renowned  wartior,  crossed  to  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  delivering 
that  island  from  the  English  yolte;  but  after  various  successes,  and 
receiving  the  title  of  king,  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  1318, 

^  Meantime,  famine  was  desolating  Eng-land,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
king  diminished  aa  that  of  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  increased. 
Indeed,  so  disgusted  were  the  oeople  with  the  vices  of  Iheir  ruler,  that 
tliey  universally  revolted ;  and  Edward  could  only  appease  them  by 
granting  all  their  demands.  In  a  subsequent  rising,  the  royal  lieuten- 
ants were  able  to  withstand  the  rebels ;  and  their  leader,  Lancaster,  was 
taken  and  beheaded,  along  with  a  number  of  his  partisans,  in  1332. 
This  year  was  fur^er  remarkable  for  the  inroads  of  King  Robert  Bruce 
into  Yorkshire, and  a  successful  battle  he  fought  at  Boroughbridge.  A 
more  imminent  danger,  however,  menaced  Edward  from  ^e  Pembroke 
party,  which  grew  so  formidable  as  to  make  open  war  upon  him ;  when 
the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were  captured  and  put  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  The  chief  instnnnent  in  this  revolution  was  the  queen, 
Isabella,  a  princess  remarkable  for  hei  beauty,  but  inheriting  her  father's 
cruel  disposition.  When  she  found  the  two  favourites  monopoliiing  all 
influence  with  the  king,  she  crossed  the  sea  \o  Flanders,  and  raised  an 
army,  with  which  she  returned,  and  deposed  Edward,  who  was  impri- 
soned in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner  In  1397. 

Edward  HI.  inherited  the  active  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  grandfather. 
In  1331,  he  caused  the  queen-mother  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  to  be  arrested ;  the  latter  was  executed,  and  Isabella  eoded 
her  days  in  prison.  The  chief  complaints  against  Mortimer,  weie  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  giving  the  kim/'s  sister  In  mar- 
riage to  its  monarch,  David  Bruce.  The  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the 
Scottish  crown  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  English  army  trained  a  vic- 
tory at  Halidon  Hill  in  1333. 

Battls  of  Sluvs,  1340.  — Edward,  in  returning  from  England  to 
Flanders,  was  intercepted  by  a  numerous  fleet  which  Philip  had  moored 
in  four  lines  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Sluys.  These  ships 
were  provided  with  turrets  filled  with  stones  on  their  raast-heada,  and 
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were  fastened  to  each  other  with  strong  chains.  Having  the  wind  and 
tide  in  his  favour,  Edward  gallantly  bore  down  on  the  first  line;  and 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  prolonged  to  midnight,  only  a  few  stragglers 
escaped.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whoh  flotilla,  of  more  than  300 
sail,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  lost  but  two  vessels, 
while  the  slain  and  drowned  of  the  enemy  exceeded  20,000.  History 
does  not  present  an  instance  of  a  naval  victory  more  complete  or  more 
aanguinary.  The  French  ministers  dared  not  inform  their  royal  mas- 
ter of  the  calamity,  which  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  a  buffoon  who 
called  the  English  cowards ;  and  when  the  king  asked  his  reason, 
replied,  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leap  into  the  sea,  like  the 
French  and  Normans. 

Cressy  abd  Poitiers. — Hostilities  with  France  were  recommenced 
for  the  succession  to  the  throne, — Edward  claiming  the  crown  as  the  son 
of  Isabella,  in  opposition  to  Philip  de  Valois,  who  was  heir  in  the  male 
line.  By  the  help  of  Ills  gallant  son,  the  Black  Prince,  he  reduced  the 
power  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  war  which  broke  out  in  1339, 
was  continued  with  various  succe^till  1346,  when  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cmssv  was  fought,  in  which,  as  just  noticed,  30,000  English  under  Ed. 
ward  defeated  100,000  French  under  Philip,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men, 
besidesmanyof  the  nobility,  1300 knights,  and  l400esquireB.  The  impor- 
tant city  ofCalais  was  invested,  and  taken  the  next  year;  and  a  long  truce 
succeeded,  during  which  Europe  was  ravaged  by  a  dreadful  plague.  In 
1356,  the  war  was  renewed,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  "that 
young  Mars  of  men."  With  an  army  of  8000,  he  defeated,  at  Poitiers, 
King  John  with  60,000,  and  made  him  prisoner,  France  was  now  com- 
pletely at  the  victor's  mercy ;  and  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was  concluded 
in  13G0.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were,  the  ransom  of  the  king  for  three 
millions  of  golden  crowns,  and  thecession  to  England  in  full  sovereigntv 
of  a  great  parlof  the  conquered  territory.  The  declining  age  of  Edwara, 
however,  and  the  disordered  health  of  the  prince  were  visible  in  the  suc- 
ceeding campaigns,  during  which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Poitiers  recovered  nearly  all  their  fathers  had  lost,  except  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  Calais,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  died  in  1376,  in  the  forty-slxlh  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  blemish,  and  exciting  a  degree 
of  sorrow  which  time  could  not  alleviate.  His  father  followed  him 
about  a  year  after,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  even  by  those  who  had 
grown  rich  on  his  bounty.  This  great  king  confirmed  Magna  Charta 
no  less  than  fifteen  times.  In  his  reign  the  House  of  Commons  first  met 
annually;  the  pariiament  assumed  the  right  of  trying  ministers  of  the 
crown;  and  decided  cases  of  high  treason,  which  had  been  hitherto  left 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  judges.  Edward  encouraged  trade,  and 
above  all  that  in  wool,  the  main  source  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom;  he 
protected  letters,  and  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  him  in  1347:  its  origin 
is  involved  in  obscurity. 

About  this  period  the  distinction  between  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
began  to  disappear,  and  they  gradually  formed  an  undivided  people, 
having  one  language  and  the  same  manners.  To  efface  the  last  traces 
of  the  Conquest,  theking  forbade  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  lega 
proceedinos  and  deeds,  though  enjoined  by  law. 
26 
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The  feeble  reign  of  Rtchabd  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  commenced 
in  1377.  One  of  ila  remarliable  flvenls  was  tlie  march  of  the  Ear!  of 
Buckingham,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  through  the  heart  of  France. 
Such  was  then  the  terror  of  the  English  name,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  a  rpuch  superior  force,  woald  not  hazard  a  hattle.  Thirty 
years  of  respite  from  war,  and  an  almost  friendly  intercourse  between 
-he  two  nations,  now  succeeded.*  Richard  was  only  eleven  years  of 
aoe  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  the  guardianship  was  disputed  by 
his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Gloucester,  whose 
quarrels  dissipated  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  already  deranged  by  tho 
wars  of  the  preceding  reign.  New  taxes  were  imposed,  and  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  they  were  levied  gave  rise,  in  1381,  to  a  revolt,  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler :  he  rallied  around  him  the  people  of  Essex,  wlioso 
loyalty  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  discourses  of  John  Ball,  a  priest 
of  Kent.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  marched  to  London;  but  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  the  treacherous  professions  of  the  young  mo- 
narch restored  order.  The  amnesty  and  charter  promised  by  him  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  people  were  more  oppressed  than  before. 

The  war  against  Scotland  was  renewed,  although  without  success; 
when  the  king,  despairing  of  tiie  submission  of  its  inhabitants,  abruptly 
relinquished  his  enterprise,  1385 ;  and  Robert  IL  was  able  peacefully 
to  transmit  to  his  descendants  the  succession  to  a  throne,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  to  them  very  fruitful  in  misfortnnes.j- 

Returning  from  his  Scottish  expedition,  Richard  aimed  at  absolute 
power,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  princes  and  favourites  who  op- 
pressed the  people  in  his  name.  By  a  treaty  with  France  in  1395,  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
VL,  aiid  surrender  the  ports  of  Cherbooi^  and  Brest.  This  latter  con- 
dition was  extremely  unpopular;  severe  punishments  checked  discontent 
for  a  season;  but,  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
quell  a  revolt,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  quitted  his  exile  in  France, 
and  landed  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  marched  to  the  capital.  The  kinn, 
being  deserted  by  his  army,  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  whicli 
the  parliament  conferred  on  Lancaster,  in  1399.  The  manner  of  Rich- 
ard's death  in  Pontefract  castle,  is  variously  related :  some  attributed  it 
to  grief,  others  to  assassination  or  hunger. 

Great  Pestilemck,  1348. — A  suoceasion  of  earthquakes  convulsed  Europe 
from  Poland  to  Calabria ;  and  although  England  escaped  this  calamity,  il  was 
deluged  with  incessant  rain  from  June  to  December.  In  August  ths  plague 
appeared  in  Dorsetshire,  whence  it  gradually  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
island.  Many  of  he  victims  expired  in  six  hours;  few  lingered  beyond  three 
days.  All  the  cemeteries  of  London  were  soon  filled, — one  burial-ground  alone 

*  At  the  cnronalion  nf  Rieherd  II.  ws  lint  meet  wilh  a  ceremony  whieh  vrnt  repeated 
BtthalofllieEnitliahkin^lilJ.tliereiinnfWiUiBnilV.:  An  olflcEr  callei  ihe  Kinrs 

chaUenEe  in  detunes  of  tlie  idonarch'ititis  to  tlH  crown.   Baiter.  In  his  Chmnicted,  ssya 
that  "StrJiJhil^nMi  anil  Sir  £gU«iin«iffal»llic1aiDi«d  the  office  of  king's  ctiain- 
pinn,  but  it  was  p^odged  to  Lhe  tbrmer,"  in  whoae  fiunliy  it  ii  now  hereitltary. 
tThiarare  of  mnnarths  was  particularly  nnfl)rtun»te:—Iamei  I.  wai  kept  a  prisnnet 

thBaeeof  twe'nly^n"ineUyihe  huralini  of  a  cannon  al  the  aiege  of  Hoibureli  castia, 
14011 ;— Jam™  III.,  afl«  helni  defeated  hyrehelii.  was  aB^anlnaled,  1488;— James  IV. 
p^rishedatFlndd«n.lSI3;—auBen  Mary  was  heheaded  oner  lieiu|impri!oneduineleeo 
•cars.  J.'i3T;-Cliar(vs  1.,  her  grandsoo,  perished  on  the  ecaflbld,  1649;— James  IL  was 
driven  from  his  kintdnm.  lUSS,  and  died  in  Mile. 
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Castiij:. — The  long  minority  of  Alphonso  XL,  1313,  was  disturbed 
like  that  of  his  father  l)y  the  riyalries  of  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro; 
but  so  soon  as  he  assunied  ^e  reins  of  government  himself,  he  vigor- 
ously repressed  all  domestic  troubles,  and,  uniting  Portugal  to  Aragon, 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors  in  1340.  Unfortunately  lie 
died  of  the  plague  at  the  very  moment  he  was  ahout  to  inflict  the  most 
deadly  blow  on  the  Saracenic  power. 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  1350. — This  prince  began  his  reign  with  the  mur- 
der of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  his  father's  mistress.  His  own  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  being  committed  by  him  to  the  custody  of  the  uncle  of  Maria 
de  Padilla,  a  lady  whom  he  had  secretly  married,  soon  perished  by  poi- 
son. Such  was  his  unexampled  tyranny,  that  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
his  predecessors,  Saneho  and  Alphonso,  was  qnite  forgotten,  'fhe  nu- 
merous fugitives  from  his  despotic  cruelty  found  refuge  in  Aragon; 
thence,  with  Henry  of  Trastaraare,  the  son  .of  Leonora,  at  their  head, 
they  were  driren  into  France.  Aided  by  the  celebrated  Bertrand  du 
Guesclio,  an  army  of  30,000  men  whs  soon  raised  from  the  free  compa- 
nies, and  by  their  help  Pedro  was  dethroned  without  a  blow,  136G.  The 
tyrant  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  who  undertook  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  and 
marched  into  Spain  at  the  head  of  30,1X10  men.  The  road  lay  through 
the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  the  scene  of  the  fabulous  e^cploits  of  the 
renowned  Orlando.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter;  the  snow  beat  in 
the  faces  of  his  troops,  while  to  cold  and  fatigue  was  added  thc'  want  of 
provisions  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  district.  The  two  armies  met 
in  the  plains  between  Navarete  and  Najera — Henry  having  more  than 
100,000  men  under  his  banners,  while  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince 
scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of  that  number.  Victory  favoured  the 
cause  of  Pedro,  and  Trastamare  was  compelled  to  flee,  13GT.  Two 
years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Montiel,  the  two  brothers  met  by  chance 
in  the  tent  of  a  French  knight:  they  immediately  grappled ;  Pedro  threw 
Henry  on  the  floor,  but  in  the  struggle  was  despatched  by  the  poniard 
of  his  adversary. 

Henry  11.,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Trastamare,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  governed  during  a  brief  and  fortunate  period.  He  had  to 
contend  ag^nst  the  Duke  m'  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  HI.  of  England, 
who  had  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel;  Granada, 
Portugal,  and  Navarre,  being  also  opposed  to  him.  He  defeated  the 
Portuguese  fleet  in  1370,  and  next  year  that  of  the  English  before  Ro- 
chelle;  and,  dying  in  1379,  left  his  crown  to  John  I.,  who  espoused 
Be-itrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  stipulating  that  her  chil- 
dren should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese 
attached  little  importance  to  tiiis  arrangement,  which  sacrificed  their 
independence;  and,  when  Ferdinand  died,  their  choice  fell  npon  John, 
son  of  Pedro  the  Justiciary.  Upon  tills  the  Caslilian  sovereign  imme- 
diately commenced  hostilities,  hot  was  unsuccessful,  being  once  driven 
by  pestilence  from  before  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  at  another  time  de- 
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featod  before  the  walls  of  Aljgbarotta.  At  the  same  time,  Ihe  Duke  of 
Lancaster  made  a  descent  at  Coninna,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at  San- 
tiago de  Compostella;  his  farther  progress  was,  however,  prevented  by 

Hknrv  III,  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  hia 
father,  John  i.  The  regency  had  been  disturbed,  as  usual,  by  civil  strife, 
which  was  suppressed  when  tiie  king  assumed  the  government  in  1393. 
He  abolished  the  enormous  pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  various 
members  of  his  family  during  his  minority,  deprived  them  of  the  strong- 
holds to  which  they  had  retired,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  The 
Portuguese,  who  had  surprised  Badajoz,  were  defeated ;  and  the  pirates 
of  Tetuan  were  attacked  and  dispersed  in  1400,  Encouraged  by  these 
successes,  Henry  planned  a  war  against  the  Moors,  but  he  died  in  1406, 
leaving  an  infant  son  fourteen  months  old. 

Abaoon,-James  II„by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  in  1335,  was  recom- 
pensed for  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  this  acquisition,  however,  involved  the 
country  in  a  series  of  wars  with  Genoa,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  reign  of  Alphonso  IV.  Pedbo  the  Great,  who  succeeded  in  1336, 
tnaintained  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  united  the  Balearic  Isles  to 
his  dominions,  wresting  them  from  James  HI,,  a  prince  of  a  younger 
branch  of  his  own  Tiouse.  In  alliance  with  Venice,  he  defeawd  the 
Genoese  near  Algheri  in  1353,  and  shortly  after  aided  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mare  to  win  the  crown  of  Castile.  His  son,  John  I.,  1386,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  success;  and  at  his  deadi,  in  1394, 
he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  lo  his  brother  Martin,  with  whom  terminated, 
in  141.0,  the  house  of  Barcelona,  which  had  reigned  573  years, 

Portugal. — DiONVSius,  surnamed  the  Just,  founded  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  and 
navii^ation,  and  commerce.  He  was  succeeded  in  1335  by  Alpbonso 
ly,  the  Bold,  who  caused  the  assassination  of  Inez  de  Castro,  whom 
his  son  had  privately  married.  Pedro  I.  succeeded  lo  the  throne  of  hia 
father  in  1357 ;  and  his  eariiest  object  was  to  pnnish  the  cruel  assassins 
of  his  unfortunate  and  beloved  wife.  His  useful  laws  and  economical 
expenditure  made  his  loss  generally  deplored,  1367.  The  extinction  of 
the  le^limate  line  of  Aljihonso  I.  in  1383,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
1.,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  months,  Ferdinand 
nad  left  one  child,  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Beatrice,  Desirous  of 
placing  her  on  his  throne,  he  united  her  at  an  eariy  age  to  John  of  Cas. 
tile,  1382,  and  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  their  issue.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  Don  John,  his  natural  brother,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  jealousies  of  the  two  provinces,  and  seized  on  the  crown. 
The  Castilian  king  upon  this  laid  siege  lo  Lisbon ;  failing,  however,  in 
his  attacks,  the  cortes,  in  the  year  1385,  elected  Don  John,  by  whom 
the  country  was  soon  cleared  of  invaders, 

THE  CHURCH, 
Great  Schism, — Boniface  VIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara  in  1294, 
was  tlie  last  of  the  great  popes,  the  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  Gregory  VIL 
He  proposed  to  complete  the  mighty  work  of  his  predecessors  by  sub- 
jecting all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  pontifical  authority ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  world  had  greatly 
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changed,  for  society  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  feudal  anarchy, 
under  the  shield  of  a  power  capable  of  maintaining  public  peace.  Even 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  thn  ninth  century,  the  papacy  had 
failed  in  its  enterprises.  It  was  therefore  lo  no  purpose  that,  at  the 
heginning  of  the  fourteenth,  Boniface,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome, 
1302,  composed  the  famous  decretal  Urutm  Sanciam,  which  asserts  that 
the  temporal  power  is  inferior  lo  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  pope  has  the 
h  f  appointing,  correc^ng,  and  deposing  sovereigns.  Philip  the 
Fa  aga  nst  whom  this  was  manifestly  aimed,  replied  by  accusing  the 
po  iff  f  heresy,  simony,  and  other  crimes, — a  charge  which  is  said  to 
ha  e  aused  the  death  of  his  holiness.  The  dispute,  however,  was 
am  ably  etlled  by  fiis  successor  in  1303.  The  residence  of  the 
sup  me  pontiff  was  now  transferred  from  Italy  to  France ;  ami  Cle- 
m  n  \  made  Avignon  the  capital  of  the  papacy.  This  "Babylonish 
cap  y  as  it  was  derisivefy  called,  lasted  seventy-two  years.  On 
the  decease  of  Gregory  XL,  in  1378,  two  popes  were  elected:  Urban 
VI.  was  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  also  by  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  England;  Clement  Vn.  was  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate in  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.  The  former  resided  at  Rome, 
the  latter  at  Avignon.  This  great  schism  of  the  West  lasted  fifty-one 
years  :  it  was  extinguished  by  the  abdication  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1439. 


1378,  Urban  VI.  1378.  Clement  Vll. 

1389.  Boniface  IX.  1394.  Benedict  XIII. 

1404.  Innocent  VII. 
1406.  Gregory  XII.,  de- 
posed and  replaced  by 
409.  Alaiandcr  V. 

1410.  John  XXIII.     (.Three  popes  instead  of  (leo). 
This  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414, 
which  deposed  the  three  popes,  Gregory,  John,  and  Benedict,  and  con- 
ferred the  papacy  on 

1417.  Martin  V,  1434.  Clement  VIII.  (antipopc.) 

About  1360,  WioKLiFFE  began  to  expose  the  conuption  of  the  clergy, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in  England.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  made  known  to  the  people  the  records  of  divine  truth,  by 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  now  that  more  for- 
cibly than  ever  he  raised  his  powerful  voice  against  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation ;  and  above  all,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures alone  are  the  sole  foundation  of  our  belief.  His  followers,  by 
way  of  reproach,  were  termed  "  Lollards."* 

The  FLAGEr.DANTs.— This  sect,  which  appeared  during  the  ^eat  pestilence 
of  134S,  imagined  that  scourging  waa  the  only  means  of  procuring  a  remission 
of  the  divine  punishment.  It  originated  in  Hungary,  and  gradually  spread  over 
the  central  paria  of  Europe  ;  it  waa  eicluded  from  France,  but  reached  Eng- 
land in  1349. 

The  Bianchi.— In  the  summer  of  1399,  a  sect  of  fanatics  suddenly  arose  in 
Italy  called  Bianchi,  from  the  long  white  garments  they  wore.  Their  faces 
were  covered  with  a  veil,  that  they  might  not  be  known.    They  walked  in 
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procession  from  lown  to  town,  following  a  large  crucifix,  and  chanting  thai 
bcauliful  hymn  of  the  Romish  church,  "  StaTial  mater  dolorosa."  They 
restricted  themeclvca  to  bread  and  water.  A  remarkable  although  transient 
refarmalion  of  manners  has  been  ascribed  to  their  influence,  Thev  were 
opposed  by  the  pope^  and  strictly  prohibited  both  in  France  and  England.  The 
founders  of  this  sect  are  said  to  have  come  from  Britain  ;  and  their  description 
corresponds  to  a  certaitt  extent  with  that  of  the  itinerant  pries  le  in  1382. 

INVENTIONS,  &.C. 

The  Maeinee's  Compass. —  In  this  centary  many  new  inventions,  by 
seconding  the  exertions  of  genius,  accelerated  the  procTess  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation.  The  chief  of  theso  were  the  construction  olthe  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  paper.  The  Chinese  were  acqudnted  with  the 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle  so  early  as  ItSl ;  and  they  assign  the  invention 
of  the  compass  lo  1108  e.  c.  This  instrument  was  probably  mtroduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens  j  but  only  came  into  general  use  at  the  end  of  this 
century.  The  pretensions  of  Flavio  Gioia  of  Almafi  have  been  long  detected  ; 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  A  more  fearless  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  soon  arose,  and  Its  frntta  in  the  next  century  were  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

LiNEH  Pafeb, — The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century  called  for 
cheaper  materials  than  the  parchment  in  general  use.  Paper  made  from  cotton 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  1100.  The  Arabians  assert  that  cotton 
paper  had  been  manufactured  at  Samarcand  in  the  eighth  century,  the  method 
having  been  introduced  from  China,  Though  linen  paper  was  very  little  known 
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Greek  Empire  and  the  East. — H03,  Invasion  of  Tamerlane — Mohammed  I. 
— 1435,  John  Pakeoiogua — Huniades  and  Scanderheg,  — 1448,  Conslantine 
Falieologus,  — 1451,  Mohammed  IT.  — 1453,  Constantinople  taken  by  the 
Tarks,— 1480,  Siege  of  Rhodes— Bajaaet  II, 

Germany. — 1400,  Robert. — 1410,  Sigismond. — 1414,  Council  of  Constance — 
HusMte  War.— 1436,  Peace  of  Iglau.— 1438,  Austrian  House,— 14 G4,  Ernes- 
tine and  Alberline  Houses. — 1479,  Victory  at  Guinegate. — 1493,  Mazimilian 
I.— 1495,  Diet  of  Worms:  Imperial  OomSer.— 1500,  Sii  Circles. 

FfiiHCE. — 1407,  Civil  War:  Burgundiana  and  Armagnacs. — 1415,  Defeat  at 
Agincourt.— 1420,  Treaty  of  Troyes.— 1433,  Charles  VII.— 1423,  Defeat  at 
Vemeuii.  — 1439,  Joan  of  Arc,— 1461,  Louis  XI.— 1477,  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy killed  at  Nancy.— 1479,  Swiss  League.— 1483,  Charles  VIII,— 1495, 
Naples  conquered — Victory  of  Fomovo. 

BKiTiiN,--1401,  Sawlree  burnt  for  Heresy.— 1413,  Henry  V.~1415,  AsiN 
COURT.— 1433,  Henry  VI.— Bedford,  Regent.— 1444,  Truce  of  Tours— Jack 
Cade.— Wars  os  the  Roses:  1455,  Battle  of  St.  Albans:  1460,  of  Wake 
field  Green.— I46I,  House  of  York:  Edward  IV.— 1471,  Battle  of  Bar 
nett ;  1483,  of  Tewkesbury— Jane  Shore- Edward  V,— Richard  III.— 14S5, 
TiTDOBS  :  Henry  VII,  —1437,  Simnel,  and  Perkin  Warbeok. 
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TiiLiAN  Fektksula.  —  HOO,  John  da  Medici.  — 1434,  Cosmo  1.-1435,  At. 
phonao  V.  of  Kaples.  — 1460,  Defeat  at  Sarno.  — 1466,  Galeazzo  Sfotza— 
1469,  Lorenzo  de  Medioi.— 1485,  Revolt  of  Nobles. 

SlANiSH  Peninsula.— 1406,  John  II.  of  Castile— Alvarez  de  Luna— Power 
of  Grandmaster  of  the  Three  Orders.- 1409,  Martin  V.  of  Aragon  end 
Sicily.— 1419,  John  II.  of  Navane.— 1453,  Don  Carlos  defeated  at  Aibat.— 
Rousallon  and  Cerdagne  sold  to  France.  — 1454,  Henry  IV. — Invasion  of 
Granada.  — 1465,  Deposition  of  Henry — 1474,  IsaBElu. — 1479,  Union  of 
Caalile  and  Aragon, — HSO,  Inquisition. — 1492,  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Church. — 1409,  Hussites.- 1414,  Sixteemh  General  Council,  Constance.— 
1429,  End  of  Schism  of  the  West.— 1139,  Council  of  Florence.— 1454,  St. 
Francis  do  Paulo  founds  the  order  of  Minimjt. 

IisvENTiOBS  AND  Disc  QTEEiES.— 1440,  CarriagflH.- 1449,  Felt  Hals—Fainting 
in  Oil,— 1461,  Engraving  on  Copper— First  Silk  Manufactnre.- 1450,  Print- 
ing. —  1474,  First  Lilholomic  Operation.  — 1495,  Algobra.  ^  I486,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.— 1493,  America  discovered. 

LiTEKiruRE  AND  Abt.  —  Poggio,  L.  Valla,  PuH,  Politian,  Pico  Mirandola, 
Manutius  Aldus,  Ital-BaiiBuB,  Pr.- Villena,  J.  de  Mena,  5ji.~Lydgate, 
Fonescuc,  Littleton,  Caxton,  £ng.— Thomas  a  Kempis,  Rcucldin,  Germ. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Fali.  of  Constantinople. — The  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire  was 
for  a  time  delayed  by  the  invasions  of  Tamerlane,  bo  that  Manuel,  who 
had  visited  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  succours  frpm 
the  Latin  powers,  returned  to  his  capital,  where  he  reigned  many  years 
in  prosperity  and  peace.  In  1435,  the  crown  descended  to  John  Pal.£- 
OLoaus  n.,  who,  with  a  design  of  healing  the  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  attended  the  council  of  Ferrara,  143S. 
Had  this  visit  failed  in  its  object,  still  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy  by  the  learned  men  in  the  emperor's  train  would  have  been  ample 
compensation.  On  his  decease,  in  1448,  the  throne  was  occupied  for  the 
last  time  by  one  of  its  native  sovereigns,  Constantine  Pal,«;oloous. 
He  was  soon  attacked  by  the  yonng  and  ambitious  Mohammed  II.,  who 
laid  siege  to  his  capital  in  the  spring  of  1453.  The  emperor,  having 
implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Europe,  was  left 
with  only  7000  or  SOOO  men  to  contend  against  a  victorious  rival  at  the 
head  of  260,000.  Fourteen  batteries,  mounUng  guns  of  enormous  cali- 
bre, poured  their  destructive  fire,  night  and  day,  against  the  ancient 
walls.  The  various  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  on  both  sides ;  while  Sie  failing  spirila  of  the  gar- 
rison and  citizens  were  revived  by  rfie  timely  arrival  of  five  heavily 
laden  ships  of  war,  that  had  broken  through  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  Although  this  was  the  only  attempt 
made  to  succour  Constantinople,  it  so  discouraged  the  sultan,  that  he 
was  about  lo  withdraw  his  troops,  when  the  devoted  city  was  enrirely 
surrounded  by  transporting  some  of  the  lighter  Ottoman  vessels  over 
a  narrow  isthmus  into  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.  The  terms  of 
capitulation  which  Mohammed  now  offered  were  such  as  the  religion  of 
Constantine  forbad"  him  to  accept  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  a  fierce  simple,  and  while  the  Greeks  dedicated  the  whole 
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night  of  28th  May  to  prayer,  the  besieging  eamp  was  already  filled  with 
the  shouts  of  vielory.  At  daybreak,  the  city  was  violently  atlackod  on 
all  sides ;  the  valour  of  the  Christians  long  rendered  the  event  doubtful, 
and  the  fortune  of  that  day  might  have  been  different,  but  for  the  retreat 
of  Justiniani,  the  Genoese  commander,  and  his  auxiliaries.  A  gigantic 
janizary,  named  Hassan,  was  the  first  to  climb  tiie  shatKred  rampart, 
and  though  precipitated  into  the  ditch,  he  had  shown  the  practicability 


of  fifty-three  days,  39th  May  1453,  Constantinople  was  sacked,  and 
its  inhabitants  became  the  prey  of  the  viotHra.  in  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  posterity  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  130,000  manuscripts. 

The  dissolulion  of  the  Greek  empire  now  proceeded  step  by  slep.  "  Every 
province  WHS  in  turn  subduad  ;  the  limbs  were  lopped  off  one  by  one  ;  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  ullimately  confined  to  the  walls  of  Conslau- 
tinople.  Before  Mohanimed  11.  planled  his  cannon  against  (hem,  he  had 
deprived  the  expiring  empire  of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Conalancinople  should  fall ;  but  the  magnanimous  re»gnalion  of  her 
emperor  bestows  an  honour  upon  her  fell,  which  her  prosperity  seldom  earned. 
The  long  deferred  but  inevitable  moment  arrived,  and  the  last  of  ihe  Ccesara 
folded  round  him  the  imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  llie  name  which  he 
represented  in  the  dignity  of  heroic  death,"— Hal  lam' a  Middle  Ages. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  TURKEY. 

iNVASiON  OF  Tamerlane. — Jn  1402,  Tamerlane  invaded  the  Ottoman 
empire,  after  provoking  Bajazet  by  menacing  letters,  In  which  he  was 
compared  to  an  insect.  The  sultan  was  at  this  time  besieging  Constan- 
tinople, when  hastily  breaking  up  his  camp  before  that  city,  he  marched 
against  the  Mongols,  who  were  attacking  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here, 
on  the  98th  July,  he  gave  battle  on  the  ground  where  Pompey  defeated 
the  army  of  Nlithridates.  The  combat  was  prolonged  during  three 
days  and  two  nights,  and  140,000  men  were  left  dead  on  that  terrible 
field  of  slaughter.  The  Turks  were  completely  routed,  and  Bajazet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  by  whom  (according  to  the  western 
historians,  whose  testimony  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Persians)  he  was 
carried  about  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage  until  his  death.  Fortunately  for 
Europe,  the  want  of  ships  checked  the  progress  of  Tamerlane  on  the 
shores  of  die  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  The  victor  now  returned  to 
Samarcand,  whence  hia  ambition,  which  the  snows  of  seventy  winters 
had  not  cooled,  hurried  him  to  China,  hoping  to  add  that  country  lo  his 
acquisitions;  but  he  did  not  live  to  realize  his  project,  having  died  at 
Otrar,  1st  April  1405.  The  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  similar  to  that  of 
Alexander,  whose  place  it  nearly  occupied.  From  a  portion  of  this 
immense  dominion  his  descendant  Baber,  in  the  next  century,  formed 
the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  India, 

The  invasion  now  described,  and  dissensions  among  the  sons  of  Ba- 
jazet, nearly  compromised  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  state ;  but  the 
victory  of  Semendria,  gained  by  Musa  over  the  Emperor  Sigismond  in 
1413,  restored  lo  the  Crescent  its  former  glory,  and  the  pacifie  policy 
of  Mohammed  I.  secured  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  Constan 
tinople,  however,  still  remained  insulated  in  the  midst  of  barbarians, 
having  no  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by 
ihe  Genoese  cruisers.     It  owed  the  prolongation  of  its  miserable  exist 
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Hiice  to  the  protection  of  tiie  mercliants  of  Pera.  The  intriguee  of 
Miinuel  with  a  pretender,  in  14S3,  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of 
Amuhath  II.,  who  besieged  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  200,000 
men;  from  which  danger,  however,  the  capital  escaped  for  the  present. 
HuNiADEs.  —  A  formidable  armament  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  preparing  on  the  banksof  the  Danube,  which  the  saltan  resolved  to 
anticipate.     The  Turks  invaded  Servia,  and  took  Semendria  in  1435, 

Sit  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  against  Belgrade,  defended  by  John 
aniades.  This  hero,  from  an  obscure  origin, Tiad  risen  by  his  talents 
to  the  command  of  the  Hun^rian  armies ;  and  the  epithet  of  brigand, 
which  the  infidels  added  to  his  name,  attests  the  hatred  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  them.  Through  his  fiifluenoe  Ladislaus  of  Poland 
obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary,  1440,  in  return  for  which  important 
service  he  had  received  the  dignity  of  Waywode  of  Transylvania.  In 
1443,  and  the  subsequent  year,  Ladislaus  and  Hunlades  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  Turks,  so  that  Amuralh  demanded  a  truce  for  ten 
years;  upon  which,  satisfied  with  having  restored  peace  lo  his  domin- 
ions, he  abdicated  infavourof  his  son  Mohammed  II.,  and  retired  among 
the  dervises  of  Magnesia,  1143.  The  imprudent  zeal  of  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV.  eansed  the  treaty  to  be  broken  the  same  year  it  was  made,— 
a  circumstance  which  drew  Amurath  from  his  seclusion.  Meeting  tho 
Hungarians  near  Varna,  he  was  long  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
their  gallant  band  of  24,000  warriors ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  Ladislaus 
cost  him  his  life,  and  produced  a  panic  which  ended  in  a  sangoina™ 
defeat.  During  the  minority  of  the  Austrian  prince  who  succeeded, 
Huniades  was  governor  of  Hungary,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  adminis. 
tration  of  twelve  years,  showed  in  how  eminent  a  degree  he  united  the 
talents  of  a  statesman  and  of  a  warrior.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
Scanderbeg,  the  Hero  of  Albania,  and  after  employing  two  years  in 
placing  his  own  country  in  a  slate  of  defence,  crossed  the  Danube  at 
the  head  of  23,000  men  to  join  that  prince.  Though  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  battle  was  continued  during  three  days,  and 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  army,  1448.  The  brother 
of  Huniades  and  a  great  number  of  men  of  rank  were  among  the  slain ; 
and  Amurath  lost  34,000  warricrs,  many  of  whose  bodies  were  flung 
into  a  neighbouring  river  to  conceal  his  disaster. 

ScASDEBBEo. — Amurath  II.,  after  this  triumph,  had  retired  once  more 
to  the  solitudes  of  Magnesia,  where  a  mutiny  of  the  janizaries  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain.  Being  forced  lo  resume  the  government  after  a 
second  abdication,  he  directed  his  forces  against  Albania,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  revolted  on  the  return  of  the  yonng  Scanderbeg  (Alexan- 
der  Bey),  who  had  been  sent  as  hostage  lo  Amurath  byTiis  father, 
Prince  John  Castriot  The  permanent  army  of  the  Albanian  prince 
consisted  of  8000  horse  and  7000  foot,  which  insignificant  force  resisted, 
during  twenty-tiiree  years,  all  the  attacks  of  two  formidable  warriors. 
AmuiBth  is  said  to  have  died  at  Adrianople  of  chagrin  at  his  failure  in 
the  sie^e  of  Croia,  1451 ;  and  Scanderbeg  perished  of  a  violent  fever  at 
Lissa  in  1467.  When  this  place  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Turks, 
they  eshomed,  with  relioious  respect,  the  rnortal  remains  of  the  hero, 
and  suspended  round  their  necks  in  gold  or  silver  frames  the  smallest 
portions  of  his  bones  as  amulets  to  impart  strength  and  courage.  The 
Castriots  took  refuge  in  Naples,  and  the  descendants  of  an  Albanian 
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Mqhammed  II.,  following  the  advice  of  his  fatlier,  determined  Ic 
teciuce  Consiantinople.  An  aimy  of  300,000  men,  aided  by  a  fleet  of 
300  sail,  appeared  before  the  imperial  city,  which  was  besieged  for  the 
twenty-ninth  time  since  its  foundation.  After  two  months  the  Greeli 
empire  was  terminated  hy  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  its  subjects  were 
scattered  as  slaves  over  all  the  Ottoman  empire.  Various  means  were 
used  to  recall  to  the  deserted  city  those  iuhatiilants  who  had  iled,  but  it 
was  Song  before  they  returned  in  any  considerable  number,  although  per- 
fect toleration  of  their  religion  was  granted. 

Being  now  master  of  Ihe  metropolis,  the  sultan  claimed  the  island  of 
Ehi>des,  occupied  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John,  as  a  dependency  of  his 
empire.  His  demand  for  tribute  was  haughtily  rejected ;  and  important 
affairs  soon  called  his  attention  to  another  quarter.  Pope  Caiiictus  HI. 
was  labouring  to  unite  the  selfish  and  impolitie  princes  of  the  West  In 
an  offensive  treaty  against  the  Ottomans.  Mohammed,  unwilling  to  be 
surprised,  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
while  200  small  vessels  blockaded  it  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  1456. 
Here  the  sultan  was  less  fortunate  than  he  had  been  at  Constantinople ; 
for  he  was  defeated  by  Huniades,  who  unhappily  perished  In  the  very 
hour  of  triumph.  But  this  cheek  to  his  arms  only  turned  them  in 
another  direction ;  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  possessed  since  1364  by  the 
Florentine  house  of  Acciaiuoli,  was  destroyed,  as  was  the  independence 
of  Trebizond,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  not  long  afterwards.  The  Venetians 
alone  made  any  important  resistance  afier  the  reduction  of  Albania,  and 
their  devastating  incursions  on  the  seacoasis  of  Greece  gave  rise  to  the 
solemn  vow  of  Mohammed  II.,  offered  up  in  all  the  mosques  in  his 
dominions,  pledging  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  en^re  eirirpatdon 
of  Christianity,  1469.  The  very  next  year,  in  fact,  a  powerful  Turkish 
fleet,  the  largest  armament  that  had  appeared  in  those  seas  since  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  attacked  the  island  of  Nenropont,  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants  of  its  capital.  The  signal  defeats  suffered  before  Scutari 
and  Lepanlo  were  counteracted  by  the  acquisitionofCaffain  the  Crimea, 
a  town  which,  for  two  centuries,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Genoese, 
and  was  the  mart  of  all  the  productions  of  the  North  and  the  East. 

In  1480,  the  sultan  carried  Into  execution  his  long-meditated  plan 
against  the  island  of  Rhodes.'  One  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  renegade  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Palteolo^,  appeared  off  its 
shores,  but  only  to  suffer  defeat.  After  an  attack,  prolonged  during 
three  months,  Misithes  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  firmness  of  Peter 
d'Aubusson,  grand-master,  whose  wise  government  of  thirty  years  was 
productive  of  glory  and  prosperity  to  the  knights  of  his  order.  To  efface 
the  impression  of  this  repulse,  Mohammed  resolved  to  send  two  expedi- 
tions simultaneously  against  the  East  and  West;  hut  death  surprised 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  in  May  1481, 

The  two  great  secrets  of  Mahanimed's  military  success  were  rapidity  and 
secrecy ;  but  siiU  he  is  for  from  meriting  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on 
hia  generalship.  Although  acts  of  monstrous  ferocity  have  been  imptiied  to 
him,  he  was  a  friend  to  leHers,  founded  a  public  library,  instituted  two  acade- 
mies (Medrease),  and  was  frequently  present  tt  the  discussions  of  their  learned 
memDere,  distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  poets.  Ha 
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was  inslrucled  in  hislory  and  geography,  and  could  converBB  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Il  visa  ibis  prince  ivho  legalized  fratricide, 
supporiing  the  decrees  of  his  code  by  [be  niaxitn  of  ibe  Koran,  tbat  confusion 

Mohammed  left  two  sons,  Bajazet  II.  and  Zizim.  While  the  elder 
was  engageii  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  younger  laid  claim  to  the 
empire,  and  the  troops  of  Asia  declajed  in  his  favour.  Beaten  near  Brusa 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  Achmet,  Zizim  fled  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
until  he  found  an  asjrium  in  Rhodes.  He  was  demanded  by  the  sultan, 
but  the  knights  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
France,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner, — Bajazet  readily  paying  an  annual 
sumof  35,000  ducats  to  ensure  his  captivity.  He  died  in  l495,ofpoi- 
Bon  adminisWred,  it  has  been  insinuated,  with  the  connivance  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

A  qoartel  between  two  tributary  princes  of  the  respective  empires  was 
the  pretext  for  hostilities  between  Bajazet  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
The  former  was  at  lirst  unsuccessfLil,  and  suffered  defeat  at  Issus  in 
Cilicia,  1488;  but  more  fortunate  in  Europe,  he  reduced  Moldavia, 
Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  and  succoured  the  Moors  of  Granada  against  the 
Spaniards. 

GERMANY. 

The  Italian  expeditions,  which  had  again  been  suspended  under 
Wenceslaus,  were  revived,  in  1400,  by  his  successor  the  elector  pala- 
tine, Robert  of  Bavaria,  who  endeavoured  to  open  his  way  to  Rome  by 
the  ruin  of  tlie  Visconti,  then  absolute  masters  of  the  Milanese;  but  his 
defeat  on  the  lake  of  Guarda  proved  that  Italy  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Germans.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  disunion  again  arose  in  the  electoral 
diet;  and  a  triple  schism  divided  at  the  same  time  the  empire  and  the 
church.  The  electors  fevonred  at  once  the  deposed  Emperor  Wences- 
laus, his  brother  Si^sinond,  and  Jossus  of  Moravia,  his  cousin :  by  the 
death  of  this  last,  however,  in  1411,  all  the  suffrages  were  united  in  sup- 
port of  SiGisMOND,  king  of  Hungary  and  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Under  a  prince  already  possessing  the  rank  of  elector  and  the  crown 
of  Hungary,  with  llie  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
the  imperial  power  seemed  about  to  regain  its  former  greatness.  But 
the  successful  atlaoks  of  the  Ottomans,  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
order  among  churchmen,  and,  above  all,  a  religious  war  in  Bohemia, 
prevented   Sigismond  from  restoring  the  throne  of  the  Cresars  to  its 

Hussite  Wah. — The  councilof  Constance,  1414,  which  was  expected 
to  have  effected  a  universal  reconciliation  in  Christendom,  only  imper- 
fectly attained  this  noble  end,  and  was  for  the  empire  in  particular  a 
new  cause  of  discord  and  misfortune.  This  assembly  condemned  to  the 
stake  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,who  had  propagated  in  Bohemia 
tbe  doctrinesof  our  own  Wickliffe;  and  the  news  that  thecruel  sentence 
was  executed,  inspired  some  of  their  followers  with  a  deep  desire  of 
revenge.  They  took  arms  under  John  of  Zisca,  and  massacred  the 
senate  of  Prague.  King  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  died  of  fright ;  and 
Sigiamond  was  unable  to  prevent  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom  from 
uniting  with  the  rebels.  Compelled  to  fight  against  his  own  subjects, 
he  at  first  met  with  continual  reverses,  and  was  unable  to  protect  the 
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empire  against  the  incursions  of  the  Taboritcs.  At  lengtii  the  oonces- 
Bions  made  by  tlie  council  of  Basle  having  led  to  Uie  submission  if  the 
states,  their  chief,  Ptocopius,  could  not  prolong  the  war;  and  his  defeat 
in  1434  was  followed  by  tiie  pacification  of  Iglau.  The  King  of 
Hungary  died,  after  haying  restored  tranquillity  to  his  dominions!  and 
with  Sigismond  perished  the  royal  house  of  Luxemburg,  1437. 

House  of  Adstbia. — Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  of 
Sigismond,  and  sovereign  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  was  elected  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1438.  During  his  brief  reign  of  two  years,  he  reformed 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  moderated  the  formi- 
dable power  of  the  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  To  suppress  private 
wars  and  establish  public  security  on  a  solid  foundation,  he  proposed  to 
divide  the  empire  into  several  cantons  or  circles,  each  under  a  director 
and  captain-general,  charged  with  maint^ning  peace;  hut  various 
obstacles  hindered  the  CKecution  of  this  project.  Albert  died  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Ottomans  who  had  invaded 
Bohemia.  His  loss  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  his  subjects  and  to 
Europe  generally,  his  power  and  talents  being  deemed  the  best  defence 
of  Christendom  against  the  arms  of  the  infidels. 

The  condtict  of  FREOEnicK  III.,  who  succeeded  in  1440,  made  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  more  severely  feit.  In  consequence  of  differ- 
ences with  his  brother  Albert,  he  could  not  for  two  years  afler  his 
election  visit  Ais-la-ChapElle  to  receive  the  imperial  ctown.  Gained 
by  the  flattering  presents  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
surrendered  all  the  ancient  claims  of  the  empire  over  the  duchies  of 
Brabant  and  Lihiburg,  with  the  countships  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Hainault,  and  the  lordship  of  Friesland.  Nor  was  he  more  capable  of 
maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  church  against  the  holy  see. 
The  desire  of  being  crowned  at  Rome  induced  him  to  alteinpt  a  reoon- 
ciliaUon  between  the  states  of  Germany  which  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eagenius  IV.  Afler  mutual  conces- 
sions, a  treaty  of  union  was  signed  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort;  and 
subsequently,  in  another  assembly,  the  Germanic  concordat  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Mentz,  1448.  Idle  projects  of 
ambition  now  filled  the  mind  of  Frederick,  and  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  government  of  the  empire,  which  was  a  prey  to  civil  war,  at 
the  very  time  when,  in  his  hereditary  dommions,  he  was  contendins- 
against  his  own  brother.  ° 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Good,  the  firm  friend  and  ally 
of  the  emperor,  died  in  1464,  leaving  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Alb  rt  Th 
former  succeeded  to  Thurin^a  and  the  electorate,  and  wa  he  f  nd 
of  the  Ernestine  house,  which  reigned  in  Sasony  until  1548  a  d  f  m 
whence  issued  the  branches  of  Weimar,  Gotha,  Cobourg  M  n  ff 
and  Hildburghausen.  Albert,  who  had  Misnia,  was  th  oot  f  h 
Albertine  family:  this  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  electorate  f  S  x  nv 
and  filled  the  Polish  throne  from  1G97  to  1763. 

The  death  of  the  emperor's  brother  and  the  treaty  of  Frankf  rt  1 
restored  tranquillity  to  Germany,  all  eyes  were  dirf«ted  to  tlie  rapi^ 
conquests  of  the  Ottomans  ;  but  even  the  pathetic  exhortations  of  Popes 
Nicholas  v.,  Calixtus  III.,  and  Pius  II.,  failed  to  excite  the  ardour  of 
the  crusades.     The  minds  of  the  people  were  otherwise  occupied;  and 
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the  church  probably  felt  more  apprehension  at  the  spread  of  the  Hussila 
doctrines  than  at  tiie  victories  of  the  infidels. 

While  the  weak  Frederick  still  wore  a  crown  which  he  waa  incapable 
of  protecting,  Charles  the  Bold,  sovereign  duke  of  Burgundy,  Franche- 
Comte,  Arlois,  and  Flanders,  aspired  to  the  regal  dignity.  Negotiations 
on  this  matter  were  opened  with  the  emperor;  bul  at  the  very  moment 
the  duke  thought  the  object  of  his  ambition  within  his  gmsp,  the  ether 
changed  his  mind,  and  hastily  quitted  Treves,  where  the  two  contracting 
parties  had  met.  Charles  soon  sought  an  opportunity  of  avenging  this 
slight;  but  hia  forces  being  exhausted  during  the  long  siege  of  Neuss, 
he  was  glad  to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  a  present  of  200,000 
crowns  and  the  promise  of  his  danghler  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
1475.  Meantime,  the  Swiss  had  invaded  Franche-Comte;  three  times 
tbey  defeated  the  armies  of  Charles ;  and  he  himself  perished  onder  the 
walls  of  Nancy.  His  death,  of  itself  memorable,  is  more  so  from  its 
consequences.  Mary,  the  heiress  of  his  vast  estates,  preferred  the  son 
of  the  emperor  to  all  the  other  princes  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 
This  union,  the  fertile  source  of  a  long  rivalry  between  the  houses  of 
France  and  Austria,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  between  Maxi- 
milian and  Louis  XI.,  the  latter  claiming  part  of  the  Burgundlan 
succession.  Four  years  of  hosdlity,  signallBed  by  no  events  of  more 
importance  than  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  gained  by  the  Anstrians  in 
1479,  and  the  premature  death  of  the  Archduchess  Mary,  endangered 
the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  in  1488,  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Bruges  by  his  revolted  subjects,  and  liberated  only  on  the  approach  of  a. 
German  army. 

In  1493,  Frederick  died,*  and  was  succeeded  by  Mjiximilian  I.,  who 
shortly  after  espoused  Blanche  Mary,  niece  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  by  which  union  he  acquired  the  power  of  interfering  in  the 
political  transactions  of  Italy.  The  part  he  look  in  the  great  events  of 
which  this  peninsula  was  the  theatre  during  his  reign,  will  be  detailed 
in  the  history  of  France. 

When,  in  1495,  Maximilian  demanded  subsidies  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Italian  war,  the  states  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms  refused  to 
occupy  themselves  with  foreign  matters  until  they  bad  decreed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  perpetual  peace,  ai)^  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for 


By  one  of  its  fundamental  articles,  alt  private  war  was 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  3000  gold  marcs  and  being  placed  under 
the  ban  of,  the  empire.  To  ensure  flie  execution  of  its  regulations,  a 
diet  was  created,  under  tiie  title  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  permanent 
court  of  justice;  the  composition  of  which,  and  the  place  of  its  sitting, 
were  however  continually  changed.  The  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
were  renewed  by  that  of  Augsburg  in  1500,  the  latter  also  realizing  the 
idea  of  dividing  Germany  into  circles,  of  which  there  were  at  first  only 
six, — Bavaria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  Swabia,and  Westphalia. 
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FRANCE. 


D  Abmaonacs. — The  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  left 
France  without  a  ruler ;  but  hia  uncles,  after  expelling  the  ministers, 
seized  on  tho  royal  authority,  and  rendered  the  government  odious  by 
the  divisions  and  quarrels  which  threatened  the  country  with  the  greatest 
misfortunes.  After  some  years  of  tyrannical  administration,  the  state 
changed  masters,  without  however  receiving  any  change  of  fortune. 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  his  majesty's  brother,  supplanted  his  three 
uncles,  and  was  proclmmed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  dear,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  died,  his 
son  John-sanB-Peur,  a  man  of  vindictive  temper,  resolved  to  destroy  his 
father's  rival ;  and  the  better  to  compass  this  end,  he  feigned  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.  The  two  princes  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  par- 
took of  the  sacrament  together ;  yet  three  days  after,  on  S3d  November 
1407,  Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  a^nts  of 
the  Duke  of  Biu^undy.  The  murderer  openly  boasted  of  his  cnme,  and 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  found  to  justify  the  deed.  The  unfor- 
tunate Louis  left  three  le^timate  sons,  and  the  bastard  Dunois,  son  of 
MaTy  of.Enghien. 

As  these  young  men  grew  up,  they  determined  to  avenge  their  father's 
murder.  Charles,  the  eldest,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnae,  became  the  chief  of  the  Orieanists,  and  from  him 
they  derived  the  name  that  characterized  them  in  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued.  Hostilities  bepn  with  the  devastation  of  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  to  preserve  this  city,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  organized  the  faction 
of  the  Butchers,  who,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  were  denomi- 
nated Cabochins,  1411.  His  rivals,  now  despairing  of  success,  solicited 
the  protection  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  offering  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  This  flagrant  abandonment  of  the  rights  of 
France  gave  fresh  power  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  induced  the 
king  to  declare  the  Armagnacs  enemies  to  the  stat«.  The  royalist  army 
marched  into  Bern  against  them,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Boui^ss, 
which  put  an  end  to  hostilities  without  brining  about  a  real  concilia- 
tion ;  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  alone  having  temporarily  united  the 

Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  French  princes  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  he  landed 
in  Normandy  with  30,000  men,  took  Harfleur,  and  endeavoured  to  march 
through  Picardy  to  Calais.  An  army  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
his  own  encountered  him  at  Agincourt,  25^  October  1415,  and  expe- 
rienced a  defeat  more  terrible  than  those  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  Ten 
thousand  French,  among  whom  were  seven  princes  and  more  than  eight 
thousand  gentlemen,  perished  on  the  field,  while  five  princes  and  four- 
teen thousand  men  were  made  prisoners. 

This  loss  increased  in  an  extraordinjiry  degree  the  unpopularity  of  thff 
Armagnacs,  and  the  Parisians  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  revolt 
against  their  party,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  put  into  confinement. 
In  June  141S,  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  all  immured  there  were 
slain  one  by  one  as  they  came  out.  The  Count  of  Armagnae,  father-in- 
law  of  the  dauphin,  the  chancellor,  seven  prelates,  with  peers  and 
magistrates  of  the  parliament,  were  drag^  from  their  dungeons  and 
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massacred.  In  one  prison  some  resistance  was  made;  but  the  edifice 
being  at  last  set  on  fire,  the  inmates  surrendered ;  and  the  populace 
rushing  in,  compelled  Ibem  to  precipitate  themselres  out  of  the  windows 
upon  pikes  held  below.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  persons  are 
stated  to  have  perished  in  three  days. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Burgundians  was  not  atoned  for  by  any  valour  or 
activity  in  their  party,  whose  unpopularity  was  farther  increased  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Englisli.  Circumstances,  however, 
occurred  that  induced  flie  duke  to  seek  a  recoricilialion  with  the  dauphin, 
for  which  purpose  a  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  hridge 
of  Montereau,  on  the  Yonne,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  prince.  The  latter,  though  probably  innocent  of  this 
treacherous  act,  was  abandoned  hy  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  expe- 
"-^nced  a  new  enemy  in  Philip  the  Good,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  vast 
'  ■  The  -  -      -      - 


s  of  his  father.  The  young  duke,  forming  an  alliance  with 
Isabella  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  England,  procured  Henry's  signature 
to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  1490,  hy  which,  on  the  marriage  of  tlie  latter 
with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  he  was  to  be  declared  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  that  monarch's  death, 
in  despite  of  the  claims  of  the  dauphin.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory,  and 
when  his  expectations  of  conquering  all  France  were  highest,  Henry  V. 
died  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes  in  1433;  and  the  same  year  beheld  the 
close  of  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  in  circumstances  of  great 
depression. 

Charles  VII.  was  crowned  at  Poitiers,  where  he  organized  a  parlia- 
ment and  university  from  among  the  members  of  those  bodies  who  had 
left  Paris  when  the  English  entered  it  in  triumph.  Amused  by  the  little 
court  he  had  assemble  round  him,  he  forgot  the  loss  of  his  provinces 
amid  balls  and  gayeties,  which  soon  exhausted  his  scanty  treasury. 
Daring  these  festivities,  the  Duke  of  Brittany  declared  for  the  English, 
and  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Marshal  la  Fayette  at  Bauge,  in 
14S1,  the  Scottish  auxiliary  troops  in  the  service  of  Charles  were  de- 
feated at  Crevant,  and  again  at  Vemenil,  H24;  the  city  of  Orleans, 
which  defended  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  was  already  closely  invested, 
and  the  king  proposed  to  reUre  into  the  southern  provinces,  when  several 
unexpected  events  turned  the  current  of  aSaits.* 

Joan  of  Arc. — On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester  had  been  appointed  guardians  of  his  son,  Henry 
VI. ;  the  former  to  have  the  regency  of  France,  the  latter  that  of  Eng- 
land. At  this  epoch  there  appeared  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enthu- 
siasts that  history  has  commemorated.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  village  girl  of 
Domremy  in  Lorraine,  was  the  daughter  of  poor  and  industrious  parents. 
Her  eariy  years  had  been  employed  in  tending  cattle,  and  the  solitude 
in  which  much  of  her  time  was  passed  seems  to  have  fostered  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  religious  and  enthusiastic.  The  degradation  of  her  coun- 
try bad  so  deeply  impressed  her  mind,  that  she  was  persuaded  heaven 
L.,j :,,: — ^  ijgj,  jp  effect  its  deliverance.     Encouraged,  as  she 
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fondly  imagined,  by  angelic  voices,  she  determined  to  declare  hi  the 
king  her  mission ;  and  though  she  met  with  great  opposition,  at  length 
appeared  before  Charles,  who  at  first  treated  her  as  a  visionary.  Fer- 
Bisting,  however,  in  her  declaradon  that  she  was  delegated  by  Cathe- 
rine, her  patron  saint,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  crown  her 
native  monarch  in  Rheima,  at  thai  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  she 
obtained  a  party  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town,  1428. 
With  the  veteran  Danois  at  her  side,  she  succeeded  in  making  her  vray 
into  the  city,  when  the  assailants  retired,  a  prey  to  superstitious  terrors, 
not  less  strongly  felt  by  Talbot  and  Chandos  than  by  the  meanest  sol- 
diers under  their  command.  In  (he  course  of  the  next  year,  she  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  sovereign  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Hheims.  She  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Borgondians,  while 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  siege  of  Compiegne ;  and  John  of  Luxemburg 
surrendered  her  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money. 
At  Rouen  she  was  burned  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  in  1431,  it  having 
been  declared  that  the  defeats  of  the  English  "  were  caused  by  the  un- 
lawful doubt  that  they  had  of  a  disciple  and  limb  of  the  fiend,  called 
the  Pucelle,  who  had  used  false  enchantments  and  sorcery."* 

With  the  king  every  thing  now  appeared  to  prosper:  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  entered  into  an  alliance  widi  him;  his  victorious  troops  re- 
entered Paris  in  1437 ;  and  if  a  few  other  places  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  discontent  of  tiie  dauphin, 
Louis,  aniT  some  turbulent  nobles.  A  brief  civil  war,  called  the  Fra-  - 
guerie,  interrupted  for  a  season  the  triumphant  prom|e3s  of  his  arms; 
and  ID  1444,  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  concluded  at  Tours,  left  several 
towns  in  possession  of  the  enemy  for  a  brief  priod.  Charles  took 
advantage  of  this  interval  of  repose  to  re-organize  his  army,  and  to 
negotiate  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Anjon  with  Henry  VI., — a  union 
unfavourable  to  England,  as  it  caused  both  the  loss  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces and  civil  wars  that  lasted  half  a  century.  The  queen  brought 
no  dowry  to  her  husband,  who,  although  crowned  in  his  infancy  King 
of  France  and  England,  was  fated  to  expire  dethroned.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  even  renounced,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  all  title  to  Maine  and  Anjou.  As  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
a  public  avowal  of  these  shameful  transactions,  he  still  maintained  gar- 
risons in  the  two  provinces;  but  Charles,  who  did  not  understand  the 
policy  of  Suffolk,  renewed  hostilities  in  1448.  Dunois  conquen^d  all 
Normandy ;  while  Richemont  destroyed  at  Formigny  ^e  only  English 
army  that  could  arrest  his  progress.  The  taking  of  Rouen,  Cherbourg, 
and  Harfleur,  in  1450,  and,  noxl  year,  of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  left 
Calais  alone  in  the  hands  of  Henry  VL     Thus  France  became  suddenly 
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freed  from  her  foreign  enemies.  Cliarles  recompensed  tlie  faithful  in- 
Btraments  of  his  success ;  and  a  profound  peace,  with  a  paternal  govern- 
ment and  wise  legislation,  promised  to  heal  tlie  wounds  of  the  country, 
when  the  king  found  his  life  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  son, 
which  in  some  tl^ree  accelerated  Mb  death  in  146U 

Charles  VII.  waa  a  eood  king,  but.  in  the  earlier  pari  of  hia  life,  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  easy  dlspoffliioii.  so  thai  il  waa  remarked  of  iiim,  thai  no  one 
could  losfl  a  Itingdom  witli  greater  gamely.  But  when  the  tide  of  affaira  turned, 
and  BUCC0S3  foUowed  the  enlhusiasuo  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  he  equalled 
hia  grealeal  captains  in  aclivily  and  courage.  It  was  he  who  first  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  by  a  standing  army,  and  by  his  visour 
asserted  the  aapremaey  'ji  the  law.  The  bastard  of  Bourbon,  condemned  to 
death,  was  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Alen;on, 
accused  of  correaponding  wilh  (he  EngUsh,  was  sentenced  to  die ;  and  though 
the  extreme  peniJty  was  remitted  in  consequence  of  hia  royal  Wood,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  near  Toura.  Charles  endeavoured  to  assimilale 
the  cuatoms  of  the  different  provinces ;  and  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
long  the  bulwark  of  the  GaUican  diurch,  was  his  work. 

Louis  XI.,  1461,^The  reign  of  tiiis  monarch  was  one  continued  strug- 
gle against  the  great  vassafs.  He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
before  he  displaced  all  his  father's  ministers,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  disgraced.  The  result  of  these  measures  lending  to  repress 
the  nobility,  was  the  formation  of  a  league  "for  the  public  good,"  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Charles,  duke  of  Berri,  a  youth  not  more  than 
sixteen,  1464.  The  battle  of  Montlheri,  fought  the  next  year,  was  inde- 
eisiye;  but  as  Paris  remained  failhful,  the  king's  power  was  unshaken. 
He  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  come  Ut  terms  with  his  antaffonists ; 
and  the  treaties  of  Conflans  and  Saint  Maur  were  concluded.  The  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  by  neither  parly ;  in  fact,  Louis  never  intended  to 
observe  them,  wishing  merely  to  gain  time  for  sowing  dissension  among 
the  confederate  princes.  Misunderstandings  between  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  new  ruler  of  Normandy  soon  furnished  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  Monsieur  (for  so  the  king's  brother  began  to  be  called)  lost 
his  government  within  a  few  weeks  of  hia  investiture,  1465. 

Charles  the  Bold,  —  A  more  formidable  danger  threatened  Louia 
when  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  fell  to  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Philip  the  Good  in  1467.  The  French  king  was 
marching  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  persisted  in  holding  certain 
towns  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  declared  by  the  assembly  at  Tours 
to  be  a  fief  inseparable  from  the  crown,  when  Charles  hastened  from  hia 
residence  in  Bmssela  to  the  support  of  his  ally.  On  reaching  the 
Somme,  he  learnt  that  negotiations  had  been  commenced,  and  that  his 
imposing  force  would  he  compelled  to  remain  inactive.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  arrangement  of  afiairs,  Louis  roused  a  formidable  enemy 
in  his  states,  which  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  bishopric  of  Liege, 
containiniT  tweiity-six  towns,  yielded  reluctant  obedience  to  a  prelate 
nominated  by  the  duke;  for, although  it  was  situated  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, it  was  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Louis,  by  his  emissaries,  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet 
Charles  at  Peronne,  in  1468.  To  this  place  the  king  resorted  with  few 
attendants;  and  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Lie^,  with  the 
murder  of  the  bishop,  reached  the  duke,  he  kept  Louia  a  prisoner  until 
hesignedatreaty  confirming  those  of  Arras  and  Conflans.    Af^erades- 
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perale  resistance,  the  insnrgenta  were  compelled  lo  submit.  Their  town 
was  ciarried  by  assault;  the  inhabitants  were  drowned  or  massacred 
without  distincUon  of  person  or  sex ;  and  the  city  itself  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

The  destruction  of  Liewe  and  the  aboli^on  of  the  privileges  of  Ghent, 
allowed  Charles  lo  turn  his  views  abroad.  At  this  period  new  commo- 
tions were  taking  place  in  England,  in  which  Uie  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy  interposed, — Louis  favouring  Lancaster,  as  ibe 
French  party ;  while  Charles,  married  to  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  siin- 

Sorted  the  Yorkists.  The  objects  of  the  ambitious  duke  were  twofold : 
e  wished  to  re-establish  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  by  re-unit- 
ing to  his  present  dominions  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  Switzerland ;  and,  secondly,  he  aimed,  in  concert  with  the  English, 
at  the  dismemberment  of  France  and  the  conquest  of  Champagne  and 
Nivernois. 

Charles  entered  Lorraine  with  40,000  men,  ar.d,  having  reduced  it, 
turned  his  arras  against  the  Swiss,  1476.  His  valiant  cavalry  were 
defeated  at  Granson,  and  at  Moral,  by  a  half-disciplined  army  of  pea- 
sants. Before  he  had  recovered  from  these  reverses,  Rene  of  Vaude- 
monl  reconquered  Lorraine  j  and  the  duke  was  roused  from  the  melan- 
choly slate  into  which  he  had  fallen,  to  attempt  its  reduction  anew. 
With  all  the  forces  he  could  muster  he  hastened  to  besiege  Nancy,  leav- 
ing an  Italian,  named  Campo-Basso,  to  direct  the  operations;  and  this 
traitor  having  deserted  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
Charles  was  forced  to  give  battie  with  scarcely  4000  men.  On  the  5th 
January  1477,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  duke  began  the  engage- 
ment; his  small  army  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  he  him- 
self fell,  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  "  Thus  perished," 
says  Duclos,  "  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  Charles,  last  duke  of  Bu> 
gundy,  who  had  no  virtues  but  those  of  a  soldier.  He  was  ambitious, 
daring,  and  rash,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  always  thirsting  for  blood. 
He  ruined  his  house  by  his  foolish  enterprises,  caused  the  misery  of  his 
subjects,  and  merited  his  misfortunes." 

Louis  immediately  seized,  oa  the  towns  along  the  Somme,  on  Bur- 
gundy as  a  male  fief  (for  Charles  had  left  only  a  daughter,  Mary),  and 
on  Besani;on,  alto^ther  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  late  duke's  tenitories. 
Flanders  and  Artois  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  princess,  the  king 

! proceeded  against  them,  when  the  youthful  heiress  was  subjected  lo  the 
nsolence  of  the  revolted  burghers  of  Ghent,  who  wished  her  to  marry 
Adolphus  of  Gueldres,  an  object  of  universal  execration.  But  this  per- 
son dying  in  battle,  Mary,  to  shield  herself  from  further  persecution, 
united  herself,  in  1477,  to  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
and  hence  commenced  the  rivalry  of  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria. 
Louis,  on  discovering  the  error  he  had  committed  in  allowing  her  to 
espouse  a  foreigner,  marched  into  Planders,  and,  after  a  temporary  ad- 
vanl^e.was  defeated  at  Guinegale.  Negotiations,  truces,  and  intrigues 
followed,  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  archduchess,  who  left  two 
children ;  Philip,  whose  marriage  with  Joanna  of  Castile  gave  Spain  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  princess  named  Margaret.  Maximilian  lost 
all  by  the  death  of  his  wife;  and  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  assuming  the 

^-inship  of  her  children,  forced  the  archduke  lo  make  peace  with 

By  the  treaty  of  Airas,  in  1483,  it  was  stipulated  that  Mai^tet 
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and  the  dauphin  should  be  united  in  marriage,  and  receive  for  dowry  the 
provinces  of  Franehe-Comte  and  Arlois. 

The  demise  of  Louis  was  now  fast  approaching.  Frequent  atiacltii 
of  apoplexy  gave  him  those  salutary  warnings  which  his  physicians 
hesilaled  to  offer,  and  he  retired  lo  his  favourite  casQe  of  Pfessis  neat 
Tours,  where  he  expired  in  Aueost  1' 
testament  Uie  guardianship  of  his  I 
daughter,  the  princess  Anne. 

The  cliarailer  of  Louie  XL  was  an  eilraordinary  compound,  nnd  his  reign, 
though  in  some  respecls  odious,  was  beneliciat  to  the  incerests  of  France.  He 
competed  tlie  ruin  of  the  great  feudatories  by  annexing  ten  provinces  lo  the 

-  :  Rouasillon  and  Cerdagne  in  H63 ;  Guienne,  H72 ;  Picardy  and  Bur- 

••--;  Provence.  Maine,  Anjou,  1461;  Pcrche,  Arlois.  Franche- 
He  eslabiished  manarehical  power  in  tlie  easl  and  south  of 
c  ranee,  Dy  inslituting  three  pflrliaments,— at  Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaax,  1463 ; 
and  Dijou,  1477 ;  which  also  served  to  limit  the  JHrisdiction  of  the  nobles.  He 
repressed  their  heeijse  in  the  person  of  the  Count  of  ArmagnacandoftheSieur 
d'Albrel,  1473;  of  the  constable  Saint  Pol,  H75;  of  the  Duke  of  Alenson, 
1476;  andoflheDukeofNemoure,  1477.  But  he  associated  with  persons  of 
low  birih,  such  as  Oliver  Daini,  his  barber,  whom  he  created  Count  of  Meulan ; 
he  visited  the  citizens  of  Paris,  inquired  into  their  private  affairs,  and  frequently 
admitted  them  lo  hia  table.  He  was  superstitious  to  an  extreme  degree ;  care- 
less of  his  moat  solemn  promises,  unless  made  by  the  cross  of  Saint  Lo.  His 
mind  was  cultivated  by  study  ;  and  two  works  have  been  attributed  lo  him,  le 
ifosier  del  Gaerrts,  and  a  collection  of  tales.  Ha  founded  the  universities  of 
Valence  and  Bourges,  and  transported  that  of  DSIe  lo  Besanson.  By  him  also 
the  newly  discovered  an  of  printing  was  protected,  the  study  of  medicine 
encouraged,*  and  commerce  increased  by  the  establishment  of  several  new 
feirs  and  markets.  One  of  the  most  useful  instiiutioiis  of  this  reign  was  that 
of  posts,  which  originally  served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  king  with  the  papal  court;  and  in  1481,  they  were  eilanded  to  private 
individuals. 

CuABLEs  VIIL  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  14B3,  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  who  united  all  the  graces 
of  her  sex  with  a  masculine  disposition  of  mind.  Her  first  antagonists 
were  two  pretenders  lolhe  guardlansh^  of  the  young  kins;  Louis,  duko 
of  Orleans,  the  presumptive  heir,  and  John  of  Bourbon,  elder  brother  of 
her  husband  the  Lord  of  Beaujeu.  To  decide  upon  their  claims  the 
Slates-general  were  assembled  at  Tours,  when  the  administration  of  the 
late  monarch  was  bitterly  condemned,  and  the  recall  of  most  of  his  edicts 
loudly  demanded.  Still  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  secured  to 
Anne,  and  Orieans  nominate  president. of  the  king's  council.  This 
arrangement  was  far  from  satisfying  the  inordinat*  wishes  of  the  duke, 
who,  finding  his  complaints  neglected,  raised  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
and  threatened  the  regent.  She  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  bj 
her  activity  captured  the  several  leaders  in  their  fortresses,  and  termi- 
nated the  war,  almost  without  a  battle,  1485.  Maximilian,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  srill  continued  his  attacks,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  maintaining  his  conquests  by  his  inability  tc 
pay  his  troops,  who  were  accordingly  disbanded.  The  doke  hiinsell 
not  long  afterwards  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner ;  while  Francis  of 
Brittany  was  so  humiliated  by  the  terms  of  peace  forced  upon  him  that 
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he  died  a  few  dajs  after  signing  the  treaty.  His  daughter  Anne,  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  inherited  the  duchy,  which,  by  her  politic  mar- 
riage with  Charles,  was  annexed  to  tlie  French  crown  in  1491 ;  and  thus, 
of  all  the  great  feudatories  who  had  so  disturhed  the  kingdom,  there 
remained  ody  the  Count  of  Flanders,  now  become  Archduke  of  Austria. 
Italian  War, — The  crown  of  France  had  inherited  the  rights  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  ihe  greatest  desire  of 
Charles,  during  the  Iranouillity  of  his  kingdom,  was  to  assert  them  by 
arms,  and  expel  the  family  of  Aragon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  igno- 
rant of  the  military  art,  without  money  or  skilful  generals,  he  set  out 
from  Grenoble,  in  August  1494,  at  the  head  of  6000  French  infantry,  as 
many  Swiss,  5000  cavalry,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon.  The  march  of 
this  small  army  spread  everywhere  the  grealeat  terror.  The  Italians 
were  especially  astonished  to  see  the  artillery,  for  they  themselves  had 
nothing  but  small  brass  eulverins.  Charles  traversed  their  country  with- 
out opposition;  the  gates  of  Florence  and  Rome  were  opened  at  his 
approach;  and  Naples  submitted,  the  new  king  Ferdinand  II.  having 
retired  to  the  island  o."  Ischia.  The  French  monarch  next  conceived  the 
chimerical  design  of  passing  into  Greece,  and  attempting  the  conquest 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  in  right  of  the  cession  made  hy  Andrew 
Palsologus.nephewof  Constantine  XII.,  the  Jast  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
Tliis  briTliant  project  was  soon  dissipated  by  a  coalition  formed  against 
him  in  most  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  particularly  by  the  alliance 
of  Ludovico  Sforaa  of  Milan,  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Pope  Alexander 
TL,  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian.  Leaving  half  of  his 
forces  to  garrison  Naples,  the  French  king  retired  towards  his  own  fron- 
tiers, encountering  no  obstacle  undl  he  reached  Fomovo  in  Parma,  where 
a  numerous  body  of  Venetians  opposed  his  further  progress.  A  decisive 
victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Charles,  who  lost  only  300  men,  while 
4000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ;  and  meeting  no  farther  oppo- 
sition, he  arrived  safely  at  Lyons.  The  troops  left  at  Naples  were  soon 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  restored  to  his  throne. 
Death  surprised  the  conqueror  in  his  preparations  for  a  second  expedi- 
tion; and  beinif  childless,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1498,  by  Louis  of  Or- 
leans, heir  of  the  coHaleral  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois,  which  was 
derived  from  Louis,  second  son  of  Charles  V. 

BRITAIN. 

House  of  Lancas^.eb.— Henrv  IV.,  1399,  first  king  of  the  house  ol 

Lancaster,  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  English  crown  in  default 

of  the  direct  branch  of  the  Plantagenels,  which  became  extinct  in  the 

ferson  of  Richard  II,  He  was  descended  from  the  third  son  of  Edward 
II.,  and  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  conseqiiei|tly  inferior  to  those  of 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  the  same  monarch.  But 
as  Henry  alone  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution,  he  determined  that 
none  but  himself  should  profit  by  it.  His  position  was  not,  however, 
without  difficulty  between  the  partisans  of  the  late  king,  those  of  the 
house  of  York,  and  the  enemies  of  his  government;  so  that  his  whole 
rr ign  of  fourteen  years  was  employed  in  consolidating  his  usurpation ; 
in  punishing  the  revolts  of  many  of  the  nobles,  and  particularly  of  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
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by  persecuting  Ihe  Wicklifiites ;  and  in  securing  that  of  ihe  nation  by 
making  important  concessions  to  the  Ilouee  of  Commons. 

His  son,  Henri-  V,,  1413,  reaped  tlie  fruits  of  hia  father's  prudence, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubled 
state  of  France.  After  showing  from  tlie  first  dajs  of  his  reign  a 
moderation  that  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  whose  youth  had  been  so 
disorderly,  he  summoned  the  French  king  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Bretignj. 
Onhia  refusaljthe  young  monarch  calleda  parliament  at  Leicester,  1415, 
to  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  recovering  his  inheritance  by  force. 
On  the  14th  August,  he  landed  near  Harfleur  with  6000  men  at  arms, 
and  34,000  archers.  The  town  and  garrison  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender!  but  dysentery  attaclted  his  troops,  which  were  in  consequence 
forced  to  retire  upon  Calais,  through  the  hostile  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  Artoia.  When  they  had  arrived  near  A^ncourt,  a  body 
of  100,000  men  was  discovered  ready  to  oppose  them.  A  dark  and 
rainy  night  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were 
already  much  enfeebled  by  disease  and  want  of  food ;  but  brighter  hopes 
revived  with  the  dawn,  and  the  confidence  of  their  leader  was  shared  by 
the  whole  army.  "The  fewer  we  are,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "the  less 
will  be  the  loss  to  our  country  if  we  fall,  and  the  greater  our  honour  if 
we  gain  the  victory."  The  battle  was  be^un  by  the  archers,  who  soon 
threw  (he  French  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  then  their  lines  were 
successively  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  amount- 
ed to  1600  men,  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  SuflToIk.  Of 
the  enemy,  there  perished  8000  knights  and  esquires,  more  ^an  100 
bannerets,  seven  counts,  and  the  dukes  of  Bar,  Alenfon,  and  Brabant, 
The  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  army  which  took 
them,  among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  the 
Counts  of  Eu,  Vendfime,  and  Riehemont.  This  finished  the  campaign, 
and  when  Henry  returned,  he  was  conducted  from  Dover  to  London  in 
one  continued  triumph. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  he  resumed  operations  in  France.  Cher- 
bourg opened  its  gates  to  him  after  a  siese  of  sis  months;  Rouen  made 
a  desperate  resistance  for  a  period  nearly  equal,  during  which  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  eat  the  most  disgusting  food.  The  capitu- 
lation of  this  city  in  1419  spread  consternation  throughont  France.  A 
treaty  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Troyes,  1420,  by  the  terras  of  which 
Henry  received  the  hand  of  tiie  Princess  Catherine,  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  was  to  succeed 
to  the  French  crown  at  his  death.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  treaty ;  an  inveterate  disease  carried  him  off  on  the 
31st  August,  1423,  in  the  same  year  with  his  father-in-law.  Henry 
was  equally  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior, —  as  able  to  lake 
advantage  of  a  victory  as  to  achieve  it.  The  ordinary  crown-revenuo 
in  his  time  amounted  to  about  £56,000,  and  the  usual  outlay  to  ^653,000. 

Henrv  VI.,  who  was  only  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  in  London  and  Paris;  while  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  in  France  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  at  home 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  flames  of  war  were  soon  rekindled  on 
the  Continent,  and  at  Crevant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  the  united 
French  and  Scots  were  defeated,  and  their  respective  commanders  taken 
prisoners.     Shortly  after  the  breaking  up  of^  the  confederacy  between 
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Charles  and  his    li  i   h  ra  f  King  James  I.  afSeotknd 

to  iibeity,  the  ba  I      f  V  i  f      1      14e4,  in  which  the  Eni^ 

lish  were  again  S3f  1      B        h       tT  ra  of  Henry  in  France  now 

took  an  unfavourabl     tu         CI  (e     by  marrying  Jacqueline  of 

Bavaria,  forfeited   h      II  f   h    D  li      f  Burgundy,  aJid  the  Duke 

of  Brittany  was  p  iled  to  b  d  h  English  party.  At  length, 
(he  Earl  of  Salisbury  crossed  the  Loire  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  during 
the  protracted  blockade  of  which.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  at  the  head  of  150O 
men,  routed  a  body  of  5000  cavalry,  under  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  who 
attacked  him  at  Rouvrai.  The  ganison  was  driven  to  despair,  and  on 
the  point  of  sunendering,  when  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Joan 
of  Arc  completely  changed  the  scene.  She  performed  prodi^es  of 
valour;  but,  falling  eventually  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  1431.  Mlchelet  observes,  that  while 
this  proceeding  was  disgraceful  to  the  English,  it  was  slili  more  so  to 
the  French  clergi^,  who,  becoming'  the  creatures  of  the  foreigner,  show- 
ed the  most  ferocious  dislike  to  the  heroine  who  had  rescued  her  coun- 
try from  bondage.  In  1435,  the  congress  of  Arras  reconciled  the  great 
vassals  of  France  with  their  sovereign,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Bedford  died.  His  successor,  the  Doke  of  York, 
showed  neither  the  same  talents  nor  activity;  and  the  quarrels  which 
broke  out  between  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchesier,  prevent- 
ed England  from  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

In  each  successive  campaign,  the  English  were  expelled  from  some 
town  of  France  hy  Dunoia  or  Richeraont.  The  victor  of  Agincourt  was 
ill  replaced  by  the  youthful  Henry,  whose  gentleness  rendered  him  the 
more  unsuited  to  the  turbulent  period  in  which  he  lived.  While  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  crown  had  fallen  to  nearly  ^5000,  several  families 
had  acquired  princely  fortunes  by  marriages  and  inheritance.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  example  of  feudal  hospitality, 
supported  regularly  on  his  estates  about  thirty  thousand  individuals; 
while  his  immense  fortune  was  maintained  by  all  the  talents  which  the 
head  of  a  party  required.  His  intrepidity  was  a  stranger  to  the  chival- 
rous point  of  honour;  for  althouo;h  he  had  not  hesitated  to  attack  a  fleet 
double  tlie  strength  of  his  own.  Tie  often  fled  when  he  saw  his  troops 
waver  before  the  enemy.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  although  severe 
toward  the  nobles,  he  spared  the  lives  of  his  men  in  battle. 

The  court;,  too  weak  to  withstand  such  men  as  Warwick,  seemed  lo 
take  a  pleasure  in  aggravating  the  discontents  of  the  people.  As  early 
as  1430,  a  law  had  been  passed,  depriving  of  the  elective  franchise  all 
freeholders  below  forty  shillings;  and,  in  1445,  Henry's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Margaret,  together  with  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou, 
rendered  him  still  more  unpopular.  Scarcely  two  years  after  this  event, 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  and,  in  1451, 
Calais  was  the  only  town  in  France  which  the  English  were  able  to 
retain.  The  favourite,  Suffolk,  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  offended 
people,  for  the  supposed  share  he  had  in  these  reverses.  At  the  same 
lime,  a  formidable  rising  took  place  in  Kent,  under  the  management  of 
Cade,  and  London  itself  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  though  in 
<t  few  days  they  all  returned  to  their  homes.  The  rebel  displayed  his 
banner  a  second  time,  but  not  with  the  same  good  fortune ;  he  was  uur- 
BUed  and  slain  at  Lewes, 
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Wabs  op  the  Roses, — In  1459,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  openly  pro- 
i;laiined  his  designs  on  ttie  throne,  and  appeared  in  arms  to  enforce  them, 
though  each  side  hesitated  to  strike  the  first  blow.  However,  in  1454, 
when  Henry  VI.  was  attacked  by  a  mental  disease  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  governing,  Richard,  being  recalled  to  the  council,  was 
named  Protector;  but  on  the  king's  recovery,  he  was  again  compelied 
to  quit  the  court.  He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  3000  men  m  the 
marshes  of  Wales,  beinj  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earls 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  The  king  advanced  against  him,  and  a 
battle  took  place  at  St,  Albans,  in  which  the  royalists  were  defeated. 
Henry  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  him  with  respect,  but  seized  anew  on  all  his  anlhority,  under  tJie 
former  title  of  Protector.  In  1460,  Queen  Margaret  undertook  to  defend 
a  second  time  the  rights  of  the  crown,  but  she  was  vanquished  by  War- 
wick at  Northampton,  and  her  husband  again  became  a  prisoner. 
Richard  now  laid  before  the  peers  his  claims  to  the  throne,  which  they 
recognised  as  legitimate,  declaring,  that  as  Henry  had  already  wielded 
the  sceptre  thirty-eight  years,  he  should  preserve  it  until  his  death,  and 
that  in  (he  mean  while  the  Duke  of  York,  being  acknowledged  heir, 
should  administer  tiie  government  of  the  country.  Margaret,  in  behalf 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  refused  to  ratify  this  act,  supporting  her  refusal 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Bichard,  with  only  5000  followers,  im- 
prodently  hazarded  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
Wakefield,  1460.  After  this  important  victory,  the  queen  divided  her 
forces,  and  sent  part  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  against  Edward,  earl 
of  March,  the  eldest  son  of  York.  This  young  prince  triumphed  over 
his  adversaries  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  killing  aboat  4000  of  their  troops. 
Owen  Tudor,  Pembroke's  lather,  and  who  had  married  Catherine,  widow 
of  Henry  V,,  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  seven  other  chiefs,  beheaded 
at  Hereford,  This  barbaroos  practice,  which  became  customary  on  both 
sides,  consecrated  private  revenge  under  the  name  of  just  retaliation, 

_  The  stru^le  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  and  although  Margaret  was 
victorious  at  St.  Albans,  she  was  compelled  to  retire  towards  the  north, 
while  York  was  proclaimed  king  at  London,  under  the  title  of  Euward 
IT.,  4th  March  146i.» 

Edward  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  compelled 
to  march  against  the  Lancastrians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Towton,  with 
immense  loss,  quartets  being  refused  on  both  sides.  As  soon  as  these 
pressing  dangers  were  removed,  the  king  in  council  announced  his  pri- 
vate marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  a  beautiful 
woman,  daughter  of  Jacquetta  of  Lusemburg,  duchess  of  Bedford,  by 
her  second  marriage  with  Sir  Richard  Woodville.  The  queen's  rela- 
tions and  friends  soon  obtained  the  principal  offices  about  the  court,  and 
Warwick,  who  had  been  the  chief  means  of  placing  Edward  on  the 

especially  lo  th( 


£lifim;  and.  Iboi  i 


1  usually  t(ie  nreskenine  of  the  reeal  pnwM  and  icreiil  poli- 
atrompaiiicd  with  financial  dilBcultira,  This  remark  appliei 
icnry  VI.    The  heredllaty  «venae.  of  Ihe  crown  h  Jlong 

■crown,  aieeeded £140,009.  Despite  nf the measafes  adopted 
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tlirone,  fell  into  dis^ce.  Hfi  retired  to  France,  wliere  he  strengthened 
his  party  by  giving  hh  daughter  Isabella  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
king's  brother.  Both  Boon  afterwards  returned  to  England,  which  thCT 
found  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  battles,  truces,  and  negotiations  fol- 
lowed in  succession.  At  length,  in  1470,  Warwick,  somamed  the  King- 
naker,  expelled  the  monarch  whom  he  had  created,  and  brought  Henry 
VI.  from  his  prison  to  be  reseated  on  his  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice 
if  parliament, — a  body,  however,  which  at  tliis  time  seldom  failed  to 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  strongest  party. 

This  restoration  was  the  consequence  of  an  agreement  made  by  War- 
wick at  the  court  of  Louis  XL  with  Queen  Margaret,  whose  son  had 
been  married  to  one  of  the  earl's  daughters,  TTie  conditions  were,  that 
if  the  Prince  of  Wales  died  wiliiout  issue,  Clarence  should  succeed ; 
Warwick  thus  securing  the  crown  in  his  own  family.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  schemes;  for  Edward,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Low  Countries,  returned,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  by  whose  aid  ho  was  victorious  at  Barnet,  where  Warwick  and  all 
the  Lancastrian  chiefs,  except  Somerset  and  Oxford,  were  killed,  1471. 
On  the  very  day  of  this  disastrous  battie,  Margaret  and  her  sou  landed 
at  Weymouth  with  a  small  body  of  French  troops.  The  king  defeated 
them  at  Tewkesbury,  and  the  yoong  prince,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
was  stabbed  in  his  presence.  Henry  VI.  shortly  after  perished  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter  was  secretly  put  to  death,  his  body  being 
found  floating  between  Dover  and  Calais.  Some  years  afterwards,  Ed- 
ward procured  a  decree  of  the  parliament,*  condemning  his  brother 
Clarence  to  death  for  high  treason.  A  report  was  circulated  that  he  had 
been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

After  such  turbulent  scenes,  Edward  relapsed  into  his  former  volup- 
tuous life,  from  which  he  was  aroused,  for  a  moment,  by  the  prospect  of 
a  great  conquest.  In  1475,  he  united  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany  against  Louis  XL ;  hut  his  efforts  soon  terminated  in  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny,  by  which  the  French  king  agreed  to  pay  75,000  crowns, 
with  an  annuity  of  50,000  more,  while  he  ransomed  Margaret  with  a 
noble  generosity.  In  1483,  Edward  IV.  expired,  leaving  hehind  him 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  but  of  a  revengeful  and 
suspicious  king. 

Edward  V.,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  being  made  protector.  The  queen-molher,  who  saw 
in  this  proceeding  the  ruin  of  her  femily,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctnary 
of  Westminster.  By  persuasion  and  menace,  Gloucester  succeeded  in 
lodging  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower,  as  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity. It  appfars  also  to  have  been  customary  for  the  sovereigns  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  that  fortress  some  time  before  their  coronation. 
The  ambitious  duke  had  already  procured  the  execution  or  disgrace  of 
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St  unwatrantable  means, 
1  to  name  hini  king.  Al- 
readily  as  he  might  have 


Ihose  whom  he  ffiared,  and  now,  by  the  m 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  citizens  of  Londi 
though  they  did  not  respond  to  his  wishes  bi 
expected,  he  nevertheless  assumed  the  ciov 
brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 

Richard  III.  ascended  the  throne  June  2{, 
tion  by  tiie  murder  of  his  nephews,  wliose  liberation  ^eir  friends 
London  were  already  meditating.*     The  news  of  this 


I,  1483,  sealing  his  usurpa- 

le  of  Lancaster. 

An  ill-timed  insurrection  in  his  behalf  drew  down  all  the  wralh  of  the 
usurper  j  but  the  latter  was  gradually  deserted  by  most  of  his  support- 
ers, Catesby  and  others  of  a  similar  class  alone  remaining  faithful.  At 
length,  Richmond  landed  with  an  army  of  3000  Normans,  and  being 
generally  aided  by  the  English,  he  was  successful  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
wotth,  in  which  the  tyrant  fell,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  marked  by  a 
succession  of  cruel  executions. 

TuDOB  Line. — Henry  VIl.,  1485,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
contest  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  deluged  England  with 
blood,  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  house  of  York. 
Nor  was  such  a  measure  unnecessary,  for  he  had  to  contend  against  the 
impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel,  whom,  after  some  trouble,  he  defeated 
at  Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire,  IGth  June  HST.-f  The  king  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  revolt  to  abolish  the  dangerous  and  illegal  practice  of 
"  maintenance,"  that  is,  the  association  of  individuals  under  a  chief, 
■whose  livery  they  wore,  and  whose  cause  they  swore  to  defend.  Such 
leagues  gave  the  nobles  means  of  expeditiously  raising  troops,  and  of 
favouring  insurrection  or  nsurpation.  The  preceding  parliament  had 
ordered  all  the  lo^la  to  swear  to  renounce  this  usage,  and  to  receive  no 
longer  into  their  service  men  publicly  known  as  vagabonds,  murderers, 
felons,  or  outlaws;  and  in  that  held  in  1487,  it  was  further  enacted  that 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  one  tem- 
poral and  one  spiritual  peer,  and  the  judges  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  should  have  authority  to  caH  before  them  persona  accused 
of  violating  this  law,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  them.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  a  chamber  decorated  with  stars,  and  hence  the  tribunal 
acquired  the  appellation  of  tiie  Slat-chamber. 

About  this  time  Henry's  attention  was  drawn  to  France,  where  CharUs 
vni.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  succeeded  his  father  Louis  XL  in  1483 ; 
and  although  the  affairs  of  Brittany  were  settled  without  tiie  aid  of  Eng- 
land, he  nevertheless  landed  at  Calais  with  an  army  of  35,000  men  and 
1600  horse.  He  marched  to  Boulogne,  which  he-rnvesled ;  hut  the  war 
was  soon  terminated  hy  die  French  monarch  agreeing  to  pay  j6l49,000 
sterling  to  the  invader,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  claims  on  Brittany.    The 
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FIFTEENTH 

kint["s  repose  wiis  sonn  after  troubled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  sister  c^  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of 
ail  the  disaffected.  Spreading  the  report  that  Richard  of  York  had  not 
perished  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  she  put  forward  Perkin  War- 
beck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  Eng- 
land. The  vulgar  werp  easily  deceived  by  the  polished  manners  of  this 
adventurer,  and  by  tlie  elegance  of  hia  language.  He  was  well  received 
in  Ireland,*  and  protected  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Seotland;  but 
several  partial  insurrections  terminated  his  designs,  and,  after  imprison- 
ment, ha  perished  on  the  scaffold,  li99.  In  the  same  year,  another 
insurrection  in  Warwickshire  broke  out,  when,  in  order  to  crush  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  malcontents,  fixe  Eatl  of  Warwick,  the  last  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  Plantagenels,  was  executed  by  Henry's  order. 

Lei  the  pupil  draw  up :  A  genealogical  table  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

ScoiLiND, — This  country  enjoyed  few  intervala  of  repose  from  that  anarcliy 
10  which  it  had  been  very  long  subjected.  This  evil  originated  in  the  excessive 
power  of  ihe  nobles,  sovereigns  on  (heir  own  eelales,  and  almost  always  al  war 


le  another  or  whh  the  king,  who,  having  bi 

I  forces,  esereised  at  the  best  avery  precarious  aulhotilv.    Such  disorder 
"'"'"'  '  'u  the  Highlands,  two  ^reat 


d  after  some  ancient  chief  whom  his  followers  cl .  

mm  cestor.     For  eiample,  the  MacDonaWs  and  the  MacGrcgors  were 

m  d    be  sons  of  Don^d  and  of  Gregor.     Besides  their  almost  incessant 

uggi       ne  with  another,  these  moumaineera  were  in  perpetual  hostility  with 

h    dw  II    s  in  the  plains,  whom  they  hated  as  Saxons  and  usurpers  of  the 

n    y  h     had  belonged  to  iheir  forefathers.    Many  Highland  chiefs  assumed 

b    pnni  g  s  of  independent  monarchs.     The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the 

E^rl  of  Roes,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  was  considered  the  absolute  sovereign  of 

the  Hebrides.    The  Borderers  were  no  less  turbulent  than  the  mountaineers, 

to  whom,  in  their  manners,  they  bore  a  great  resemblance.  They  were  divided 

into  clans  under  particular  chiefs,  lived  on  the  booty  plundered  from  England 

or  the  central  counties  of  Scotland,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  respect  due  to 

the  laws  and  regal  government.    Under  the  Stuarts,  in  despite  of  the  wise  Isws 

enacted  by  parnamentt  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  evil,  the  ambition  of  the 

Douglas  family,  dissensions  in  the  court,  and  numerous  minorities  of  the  crown, 

perpetuated  ibie  unseuled  condition. 

James  ill.  of  Scotland,  1460,  was  not  less  zealous  than  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  his  endeavours  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  instead  of  keeping  these  chiefs  around  him,  and  re- 
pressing their  violence  by  firmness  of  character,  he  drove  them  from  his 
presence,  and  passed  his  time  in  comparative  seclusion  at  Stirling,  sur- 

(n  repress  the  troiihtes,  saBembleira  parliament  in  Dublin,  wliicli  enacted  the  Riinnui 
wiih  reference  lo  Ihe  EncTish  dominion.    This  act  dectared,  thai  Ell  the  statiTlee  ofThe 
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rounded  by  men  of  low  extraction,  wilh  whom  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  study  of  architecture,  music,  and  other  arts.  The  nobles,  indignant 
at  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  plotted  against  him ;  but  the  treason  was 
discovered  :  John,  earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  the  king,  was  assassinated ; 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  another  brother,  escaped  from  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
this  fugitive  with  Edward  IV.,  in  which  Albany  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland,  and  bound  himself,  if  the  English  monarch  would 
furnish  him  wilh  the  means  of  establishing  his  claim,  to  do  homage  to 
him,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  marched  northwards  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  which  compelled  James  to  implore  the  aid  of  his  barons. 
These  readily  assembled  in  arms,  less  witli  the  intention  of  repelling 
foreign  invasion  than  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  their  own  injuries. 
They  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  king's  favourites,  and  executed  their 
design  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  with  all  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of 
military  men.  James,  unable  to  rely  on  an  army  so  turbulent,  disband- 
ed it,  and  taking  refuge  in  Edinburgh  casUe,  soon  became  reconciled 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany.  But  his  majesty  had  not  learnt  wisdom 
from  the  late  transactions ;  and  a  decree  forbidding  the  wearing  of  arms 
within  the  royal  palace,  together  with  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
body-guard,  drove  the  nobles  to  revolt,  who  placed  at  their  head  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  the  eldest  of  his  children.  This  imminent  danger 
drew  the  monarch  from  his  retirement:  He  marched  against  the  rebels, 
and,  being  defeated  at  Sauohieburn,  a  few  miles  from  Stirling,  was 
""""^ '"'""■'  '"  a  miller's  cottage,  1488.     The  generai  indigna  ' 


cited  by  this  atrocious  murder  compelled  the  conspirators  to  use  their 
victorjr  with  moderation.  James  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne;  and  in 
his  reign,  the  enmity  which  had  frequently  displayed  itself  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  nobility  was  almost  forgotten.  Far  from  dreading 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  he  considereif  it  the  best  support  of  the 
throne;  and  by  his  confidence  gained  their  aid  in  all  his  enterprises. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 
Naples.— In  the  twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  passed  in 
succession  to  the  Normans,  and  to  the  German  Ilohenstaufens ;  and  in 
(he  thirteenth,  to  the  house  of  Anjou.  This  dynasty  governed  until 
1382,  when  Joan  I.  adopted  tlie  younger  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
Louis  Lof  Anjou,  who  was,  however,  deprived  of  the  crown  by  Charles, 
duke  of  Durazzo,  the  direct  heir.  Thus  bepn  those  wars  between  the 
second  house  of  Anjou  and  the  family  of  Durazio,  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Italy  and  the  long  struggle  between  France  and  the  Empire. 
Louis  I.,  in  1383,  and  next  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  invaded  the  kin<rdom, 
but  without  success.  A  second  Joan,  sister  of  Ladislaus  who  succeed 
ed  Charles  of  Dorazzo,  revived  this  war,  when  its  embers  were  nearly 
extinct,  by  adopting  in  turn  Alphonso  V„  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  When  Joan  and  Louis  died  in  1435,  Rene  of 
Anjou,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  count  of  Provence,  opposed  Alphonso  V., 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  master  of  Naples;  but,  in  1443,  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  latter  sovereign,  who  received  the  investiture  of  his 
new  kingdom  from  the  pope.  Alphonso  died  in  1458,  leaving  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  his  brother  John 
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lod  Valencia,  witli  iha 


Alphonso  v.,  surnamed  the  MagnaniinoQB,  was  not  only  a  skilful  and  for- 
tunate  warrior^  but  the  protector  of  Otters.  In  his  liberaiity  originated  the 
chief  defecls  of  his  government;  for  perpetually  embarrassed  in  consequence 
of  his  profnae  generosity,  he  was  obhged  either  to  oppress  his  subjects  witit 
tales,  or  sell  bis  patronage  contrary  to  the  good  administration  of  hia  kingdom. 
Lavishly  oonferiing  new  titles,  he  extended  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  aa 
as  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  vassalage,  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  crown; 
but  in  spile  of  these  faults,  ha  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  worthy  monarchs  that  adorned  ths  fifteenth  century. 

At  the  summons  of  the  Neapolitan  barons,  John  of  Anjou,  eon  of 
Rene,  in  1459,  opposed  himself  to  Ferdinand,  who,  being'  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Samo,  1460,  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  Franci* 
Sforza  and  Scanderbeg,  the  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  had  often  aided 
against  the  Turks,  and  who  now  repaid  to  the  son  the  assistance  he  had 
received  from  the  father.  The  victory  of  Troja  in  Apulia,  however 
seated  Ferdinand  secnrely  on  the  throne.  The  conqueror  now  began  tc 
oppress  the  supporters  of  his  rival ;  and  the  hatred  excited  by  his  cruel- 
ties was  increased  during  his  long  reign  by  numerous  acts  of  treachery 
and  violence.  In  1485,  the  nobles  revolted  against  him;  hut  he  dis- 
armed them  by  an  insidious  peace,  and  arresting  the  most  dangerous, 
caused  them  to  be  secretly  put  to  death.  Those  who  escaped  his  ven 
geance  by  flight  spread  throughout  Italy  the  odium  of  his  name. 

Florence. — Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  triumph 
of  the  Albizzi  faction  deprived  the  Medici  of  all  influence.  John  of  thai 
name  restored  his  family  in  1430,  having  acquired  immense  riches,  and 
become  chief  magistrate.  In  14S6,  when  the  nobles  had  farmed  thf 
design  of  usurping  all  the  power  of  the  slate,  he  alone  refused  to  second 
their  project,  and  thereby  raised  his  popularity  lo  the  greatest  height. 
Cosmo  I.  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father,  but  neglecting  his  sage 
counsels,  was  banished  in  1433.  Being  recalled  the  following  year,  the 
Albizzi  were  alt  proscribed,  and  he  preserved  the  supreme  authority 
until  his  death  in  1464.  His  fellow-citizens  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  "  Father  of  his  Country," — a  distinction  worthy  of  his  zeal  to  main- 
tain peace  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  of  the  noble  uses  to  which  he 
applied  his  wealth,  in  building  palaces,  founding  monasteries  and 
hospitals,  forming  libraries,  and  extending  to  letters  and  the  arts  that 
protection  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  This  distinguished 
merchant  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  commercial 
houses  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Pietro  de  Medici  had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  talent  required  to 
accomplish  the  objects  conterhptated  by  his  predecessor!  but  when 
Soderini,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena  to  dethroire  Pietro,  the  latter  gave  such  proofs  of  firtnness  as 
disconcerted  hia  enemies,  and  enabled  him  to  proscribe  the  most  illus- 
trious families.  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  though  young,  were  recognised  as 
their  father's  successors;  and,  during  seven  years,  Florence  enjoyed 
peace  under  their  government.  Among  the  chief  persons  of  the  city  the 
Pazzi  held  the  first  rank,  and  these  Cosmo  had  desired  lo  attach  to  his 
party  by  bonds  of  marriage.  Lorenzo,  surnamed  "  the  Magnificent." 
piusuing  a  difftrfint  line  of  conduct,  spared  no  exertions  to  ruin  their 
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fortunes ;  and  henee  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Medici  and  change  Ihs 
government  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  these  persecuted  men.*  The 
brothers  were  attacked  in  the  cathedral  church:  Julian  was  killed,  but 
Lorenzo  escaped  to  lake  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  assassins,  1479,  The 
war  which  sprung  out  of  this  conspiracy  lasted  nearly  three  years. 

Lorenzo  died  in  1493,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  respected  abroad,  and 

deeply  lamented  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which  he  h  d  h  Id  th 
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The  Romaw  St4tb:.— The  abdication  of  the  antipope,  Clement  VIII., 
in  1439,  terminated  the  groat  schism  of  fifty-one  years.  Martin  V. 
alone  retained  the  liara,  by  whom  the  council  of  itasle  was  convoked  in 
1431,  His  successor,  Eugenius  IV.,  alarmed  at  the  attacks  made  by 
this  body  upon  his  prerogative,  convened  in  succession  the  synods  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  another  separa- 
tion,—the  fathers  of  Basle  deposing  him,  and  electing  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  as  Felix  V.  In  1438,  the  French  adopted  severaf  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Basle,  by  the  famous  pn^matic  sanction  which  Charles  VII. 
drew  up  at  Boui^s ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  Germans, 
who  accepted  the  same  decrees  at  the  diet  of  Mentz,  1439,  since  which 
time  the  popes  had  used  every  esettion  to  obtain  their  revocation. 
Nicholas  V.,  who  succeeded  Rugeniua  in  1447,  substituted  the  Germanic 
concordat  for  that  of  Mentz ;  bnt  tiie  joy  this  event  caused  was  clouded 
by  the  conspiracy  of  Stephano  Porcari,  and  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  Calixtus  IIL,  Pius  II.,  and  Paul  IL,  to 
excite  the  Christians  to  another  Crusade,  but  they  all  completely  failed. 
The  Cardinal  Francis  de  la  Bovera,  exalted  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
title  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  more  occupied  in  the  ag^randiiement  of  his 
family  than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  church.  Innocent  VIII. 
succeeded  in  1484,— a  prelate  of  easy  life  and  manners,  entirely  governed 
by  favourites,  and  who  made  every  thing  a  matter  of  money.  Afler  him 
the  infamous  Borgia,  Alexander  VI.,  for  eleven  years  disgraced  St. 
Peter's  chair.  His  simoniacai  election,  1492,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
character,  spread  general  consternation. 

Venice.— The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  Venetian  colonies  in  ihe  East.  At  first  the  republic 
was  allowed  to  have  an  ambassador  in  that  capital;  but  in  1463,  her 
leaders  began  a  war,  which,  after  sixteen  years,  was  terminated  by  an 
unfavourable  treaty.     It  was  during  these  hoslililies  that  Venice  obtained 
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Eissession  of  Cyprus.  Tliie  isle  had  been  given  by  Richarii  Cteur  de 
ion  to  Guy  of  Liisignan,  viiio&a  descendants  occupied  the  throne  26G 
years.  The  last  of  these,  John  HI.,  died  in  I4&S,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  Charlotle,  who  succeeded,  and  whose  husband,  Louis  of 
Savoy,  brother  of  Dutie  Amadeus  IX.,  shared  the  honours  of  tbe  crown. 
James,  a  natural  son  of  John  III.,  supported  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
Malek-Ella,  to  whom  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  tributary,  dethroned 
them  both  in  1460.  The  usurper,  threatened  by  the  knights  of  St.  John 
and  the  Genoese,  sought  the  aid  of  Venice  by  marrying  Catherine  Cor- 
naro,  niece  of  Andrew  Cornaro,  a  patrician,  whose  famiiy  had  extensive 
estates  in  the  island,  1471.  The  senate,  to  honour  this  union,  adopted 
Catherine,  declaring  her"  daoghterof  St  Mark,"  that  is,  of  the  republic. 
James  died  two  years  after,  and  the  queen,  owing  to  her  foreign  extrac- 
tion, being  unpopular  among  the  Cypriots,  the  Venetians,  in  her  name, 
reduced  the  island  under  their  power  in  1474,  leaving  to  her  little  beyond 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  Their  hold  on  this  connuest  was  confirmed  by 
Catherine's  abdication  in  1489  and.  the  investiture  given  them  by  the 
Sultan  of  Kgypt.  While  tlie  repuhlicans  were  tiius  extending  their 
sway  over  Cyprus,  aggrandizement  in  Italy  was  not  neglected  ^  them. 
They  acquired  by  wars  and  treaties  Gailipoli  and  Poheastro,  Polesina 
and  the  territory  of  Bovigo ;  for  at  this  period  their  armies  were  scarcely 
lees  powerful  on  land  than  their  fleets  at  sea.  The  population  was  nu- 
merous, the  finances  well  administered ;  and  this  was  the  first  state  that, 
by  government  loans,  had  attached  the  rich  to  the  commonwealth  by  the 
great  bond  of  the  public  funds.  Her  manufactures  in  gold,  silver,  and 
silk,  were  much  esteemed;  but  the  time  of  her  fall  drew  near,  when  the 
commerce  of  Asia,  turned  from  its  ancient  course,  went  to  enrich  the 
nations  of  the  West. 

MiL«N  AND  Genoa,  —  A  labourer  of  Cotignola,  named  Atlendolo, 
becoming  a  soldier  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  passed 
rapidly  through  all  the  degrees  of  military  rank,  and  became  the  most 
famous  captain  of  the  age.  With  7000  volunteers  who  followed  his 
banner,  he  delivered  Joan  II.  of  Naples  from  the  hands  of  Alphonso  of 
Aragon,  for  which  he  was  made  constable  of  the  kingdom  and  gonfalo- 
nier of  the  Roman  church.  A  premature  death  by  drowning  terminated 
his  honourable  career.  He  had  changed  his  name  to  Sforza,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  natural  son  Francis,  inheritor  of  his  talents  and  cou- 
rage,  who  had  married  Bianca,  natural  daughter  of  Philip-Maria,  last 
of  the  Visconti  dukes  of  Milan.  On  his  father-in-law's  death,  1447,  he 
claimed  the  inheritance  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  King 
of  Naples,  the  republic  of  Venicp,  and  Charles  of  Orieans.  The  aiila- 
nesi]  abolished  the  ducat  power,  and  established  a  republic,  nominaling 
their  own  magistrates,  anci  appointing  Sforza  commander  of  their  troops. 
In  this  post  he  succeeded  In  restoring  the  tide  of  duke,  and  reigned  until 
the  year  1466.  Tlie  greatest  princes  sought  his  alliance ;  his  datighter 
Hippolyta  married  Alphonso  of  Naples,  and  Louis  XI.  ceded  to  him  the 
city  of  Genoa.  His  son  and  successor  Galeaazo,  by  his  pride  and  des- 
potism, excited  an  insurrection  in  which  he  perished,  1476.  Under  his 
infant  heir  John  Galeaiio,  two  uncles  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity ; 
they  were,  however,  eventually  banished.  Ahont  this  rims  tlic  Genoese 
revolted  and  recovered  their  liberty ;  but  Prospero  Adomo,  the  mover  of 
the  revolution,  having  abused  his  victory  by  putting  some  of  hi»  oppo 
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tients  to  death,  fled  from  the  city,  and  Battista  Fregosa  was  proclaimnd 
do^.  In  1479,  one  of  the  uncles  of  tlie  Dake  Galeazzo,  known  aa 
Ludovico  the  Moor,  made  himself  master  of  Tortona.  Having  been 
called  U>  Milan  to  act  as  counterpoise  to  the  favourite  minister  Simonela, 
he  soon  put  that  oflicer  to  death,  declaring  that  his  nephew,  a  child  of 
twelve  years,  had  attained  his  majority ;  from  which  lime  Ludovico  in 
reality  governed  in  the  name  of  his  ward.  In  M88,  Genoa  again  ho- 
oame  a  Milanese  dependency,  although  Sfnraa  had  the  prudence  to  hold 
it  as  a  Bef  of  the  French  crown,  the  investiture  of  which  he  received  two 
years  after. 

The  other  slates  of  Italy  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned  in  detail ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  merely  to  note  their  existence.  The  Counts  of  Savoy 
were  attached  to  France.  Duke  Pliilip  11.  was  of  great  use  to  Charles 
VIII.  in  his  Italian  expedition,  for  which  he  was  created  high-chamber- 
lain and  grand-master  of  the  palace.  The  marquisat«a  ot  Montferrat 
and  SaluEzo  were  not  yet  united  to  Savoy;  while  Parma  and  Piacenza 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Milanese  territory.  The  house  of  Esle  reigned 
in  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Beggio ;  the  Gonzagas  at  Manloa ;  the  Picoa 
at  Mirandola ;  the  Malatestas  at  Rimini ;  the  Malaspinaa  at  Massa  and 
Carrara ;  the  Grimaldis  at  Monaco ;  and  the  Montfeltcoa  at  Urbino ;  all 
of  which  states,  with  the  small  republics  of  Lueca  and  Sienna,  were 
dragged  into  the  common  vortex  of  political  commotion. 

Never  had  Italy  been  happier  or  more  flourishing  than  at  the  epoch 
of  the  French  invasion  in  1494.  Ruled  by  native-born  princes,  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  inHuence,  exempt  from  internal  troubles,  she  had 
carried  the  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Enriched  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  she  possessed  the  most 
brilliant  courts,  the  most  magnificent  cities;  and  her  pleasures,  the 
natural  res'ilt  of  long  prosperity,  had  attained  a  degree  of  delicacy  and 
reflnemerr  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  this  deceitful  exterior 
concealed  those  vices  which  usually  indicate  the  decline  of  nations, — 
effeminacy,  perfidy,  cowardice,  and  corruption.  She  carried  in  her  bosom  ' 
the  seeds  of  ruin,  which  the  concord  maintained  by  the  ascendency  of 
two  wise  rulers.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  Lorenao  de  Medici,  alone 
prevented  for  a  time  from  bursting  forth.  But  these  two  monarchs 
expiring  about  the  same  period,  in  1492,  the  equilibrium  was  destroyed, 
and  Italy  doomed  to  experience  the  horrors  of  internal  discord  and 
foreign  invasion. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Natahhk. — In  1419,  John  II.,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king 
of  Aragon,  had  married  Blanche,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  III., 
king  of  Navarre,  of  the  house  of  Evreux.  When  the  latter  monarch 
died,  in  1435,  the  crown  passed  to  the  family  of  John,  who  had  one  son, 
Don  Carlos,  prince  of  Viana,  and  two  daughters,  Blanche  married  to 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  and  Leonora  the  wife  of  Gaston  IV.,  count  of 
Foix.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1441,  Carlos  ought  to  have 
inherited  the  crown  of  Navarre,  but  as  this  would  have  compelled  his 
fatiier  to  descend  from  his  high  station,  he  not  less  wisely  than  affec- 
tionately left  the  supreme  power  in  his  hands.  The  king  having  taken 
a  second  wife,  Joanna  Henriquez,  daughter  of  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
had  a  son,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.     At  the 
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instigation  of  his  consort,  John  endeavoureJ  to  seovife  the  succei'^ion  to 
his  younger  son,  and  for  this  purpose  depriTed  Carlos  of  Al  share  in 
public  business.  After  enduring  the  mast  unworthy  treatmpct,  this 
victim  of  an  ambitious  slepmother  took  up  arms,  hut  was  defeated  in 
battle  near  Aibar,  1452.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  shut  ip  in  a 
strong  castle,  whence  he  was  delivered  only  at  tiie  earnest  intercesoion 
of  the  Navarrese  slates.  In  U56,  the  queen,  who  had  s«om  the  de 
struction  of  the  prince,  aided  her  husband  in  forming  an  alliance  w  ith 
his  Bon-in-law,  the  Count  of  Fois,  against  him,  by  whieh  it  was  agreed 
that  John  shoold  possess  the  crown  of  Navarre  during  his  life,  and  that 
it  should  afterwards  pass  to  the  Count  and  Countess  ot  Foix,  lo  the 
prejudice  of  Don  Carlos,  and  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile  1  his  mjustice 
drove  iiini  a  second  time  to  arms ;  but  the  fortune  ol  wir  tumins-  once 
more  against  him,  he  went  to  Paris  and  Naples,  to  solicit  the  mediation 
of  Charles  VII.  and  Alphonso  V,  During  his  absence,  his  supporttrs 
again  proclaimed  him  king,  though  bloodshed  was  avoided  by  tlie  inter- 
position of  the  latter  monarch,  whose  death  unfortunately  removed  all 
chance  of  reconciliation.  Other  reverses  followed,  but  eventually  the 
injustice  of  John  augmented  so  greatly  the  number  of  his  son's  sup- 
porters, that,  at  BarcSona,  the  latter  was  proclaimed  heir,  and  intrusted 
with  the  perpetual  lieutenancy  of  Catalonia.  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
this  elevation ;  and  his  death,  in  1461,  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes, — to  poison  adrainislered  by  Joanna,  or  to  grief  at  being  the  con- 
tinued object  of  paternal  hatred.  His  sister,  Blanche,  whom  he  had 
named  his  successor,  was  not  long  after  imprisoned  by  her  fa^er  and 
deprived  of  life.  Tiie  Catalonians  becoming  alarmed  for  their  liberties, 
spoke  but  with  abhorrence  of  the  homicidal  monarch,  and  with 
«iasm  of  their  governor,  that  noble  victim  of  unnatural  ambition, 
he  was  already  esteemed,  that  "  holy  martyr,"  to  whom  the  super- 
is  attributed  numerous  miracles.    It  was  in  order  ti 


for  punishing  these  insurgents,  that  the  king  sold  the  provinces  of  Rous- 
sillon  and  Cerdagne  to  Louis  XI.  for  300,000  gold  crowns.  John  II. 
died  in  1479,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Eleonora,  who 
occupied  the  throne  less  than  a  year,  after  which  it  passed  to  the  house 
of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  Francis  Phcebus,  her  grandson, 

Ahagon.— With  the  death  of  Martin  in  1410  ended  the  house  of  Bar- 
celona, which  had  filled  the  throne  273  years.  Five  claimants  to  the 
sovereignty  now  anpeared  ;  but,  in  1413,  the  estates  decided  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  whose  son  Alphonso  ^e  Magnanimous  con- 
quered Naples  in  1442.  At  the  death  of  Alphonso  in  1458,  his  natural 
son  Ferdinand  succeeded  lo  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  Aragon  devolved 
on  his  brother  John  11.  The  son  of  the  last  monarch,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  the  two  king- 
doms in  1479. 

Castile.— Henry  III.,  while  projecting  a  war  against  the  King  of 
Granada,  died  in  1406,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  sonof  only  fourteen 
months.  In  such  circumstances  Ferdinand,  the  king's  brother,  was 
solicited  by  the  estates  to  assume  the  crown,  but  he  refused,  and  caused 
his  nephew  to  be  proclaimed  as  Johk  II,  The  uncle,  however,  held  the 
regency  tili  1413,  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  to  suc- 
ceed Martin,  who  had  left  no  children.  His  place  as  regent  was  supplied 
by  Alvarez  de  Luna,  who,  in  a  short  time,  excited  disaffection  by  the 
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severity  of  his  government.  Aided  by  Henry,  infant  of  Aragon,  wlio 
reeided  in  Castile,  the  powerful  nobles  toolt  Toledo  by  surpnse,  urged 
the  Prince  of  ABturias  to  revolt,  and  at  last  constrained  John  to  make 
conceasiona.  But  Don  Juan  Pacheclio  engaged  the  prince  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  father  Joiin  11.,  who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  aa  army  whitfh 
defeated  the  rebels  in  tlie  battle  of  Olmedo,  where  Henry  of  Aragon 
fell,  1444.  The  prince,  displeased  at  seeing  Alvares  restored  to  favour, 
again  revolted,  when  the  latter  was  banished  from  tlie  court  and  put  lo 
death. 

Henry  IV,  succeeded  his  father  in  1454,  and  his  reign  presented  slmi- 
iar  vicissitudes.  He  invaded  Granada  witli  an  army  of  50,000  men ; 
but  no  conquests  were  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Returning  from  this  expedition,  Henry,  who  had 
repudiated  his  first  wife,  Blanche  of  Navarre,  espoused  Joanna  of  Por- 
tugal. In  the  Castilian  court  the  greatest  corruption  prevailed ;  the  king 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  license,  and  the  new  queen  followed  the  con- 
tagious example.  By  this  means  the  affections  of  his  subjects  were 
alienated,  and  a  storm  was  gathering  which  could  not  fail  eventually  to 
burst  on  the  two  sovereigns.  A  few  trifling  though  fortunate  expedi- 
tions against  the  Moors  retarded  the  catastrophe ;  but,  in  14G5,  the  nobles, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  proclaimed  Alphonso,  tlie 
king's  brother,  their  new  sovereign. 

The  cowardly  rnonarch,  Henry,  entered  into  an  accommodation  with 
the  rebels,  by  which  he  sacrificed  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Joanna 
(whose  parentage  appeared  somewhat  doubtful),  and  adopted  Alphonso 
as  his  heir.  New  dissensions  followed  this  anangement,  until  1465, 
when  a  civil  war  broke  out;  but  its  cruelties  were  in  a  measure  softened 
hy  the  interposition  of  the  pope,  and  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Alphonso  in  1468.  The  factious  nobles  after  this  proclaimed  Hemy's 
sister  Isabella ;  but  she  refused  lo  accept  a  title  that  did  not  belong  to 
her  while  her  brother  lived.  In  1469,  this  princess,  whose  hand  had 
been  sought  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  secretly 
married  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Henry  immediately  annulled  the  nnion 
by  a  solemn  decree,  to  which  no  one  paid  any  respect,  and  the  country 
was  once  more  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  deaSi  in  1474.  In  the  preceding  year,  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  that  had  accumulated  during  his  unfortu- 
nate reign.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  being  extremely  diminished,  he 
revoked  all  the  donations  made  during  the  last  ten  yeais, — an  arrange- 
ment that  became  ineffectual  from  the  number  and  strength  of  the  inte- 
rested parties.  He  also  dissolved  various  brotherhoods  or  congregations, 
established  with  dan^rous  views;  confirming  those  only  lAiii^  wore 
founded  for  the  seounty  of  the  kingdom  against  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  everywhere  devastated  it.  Finally,  he  suppressed  all  tolls  and  other 
tributes  of  that  kind,  arbitrarily  established  by  the  nobles  in  their  do- 
mains, and  which  gave  rise  to  innumerable  vexations. 

Joanna  was  left  heiress  to  the  crown,  and  her  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  bet  uncle,  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal.  She  was  supported 
in  Castile,  chiefly  by  tiie  malcontenla  who  had  formerly  contested  her 
legitimacy,  but  who  now  dreaded  the  firmness  of  Isabella.  The  viciory 
of  Toro,  in  1476,  gave  the  throne  to  the  latter,  and  Joanna,  deserteu  l)y 
her  partisans,  retired  lo  a  convent  in  Coimbra,  1479. 
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In  the  same  year  expired  John  II.,  kingof  Aragon,whof,t  =Tates,  com- 
urising  Aragoii  Proper,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  descended  to  Ferdinand,  by  whom  they  were  united 
M  Castile. 

Abaoon  a 


>  Castile,  —  The  moment  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  stale  of  their  dominions  was 
changed.  Crime,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  ceased  to  be  unpunished, 
and  the  execution  of  robbers  arid  assassins  showed  the  people  that  vio- 
lence would  be  replaced  by  order  and  justice.  The  organization  of  the 
"Holy  Brotherhood"  (Santa  Hermandad),  destined  for  the  repression 
of  murder  and  thtttt,  was  perfecteiJ,  Id  Galicia,  where  the  nobles  exer- 
cised the  greatest  tyranny,  forty-sis  strongholds  were  demolished,  and 
the  properly  stolen  from  the  royal  domains,  the  churches,  monasteries, 
and  private  persons,  was  restored. 

After  having  thus  destroyed  faction  and  strengthened  their  own  power, 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  for  by  that  title  were  they  known,  began  to 
can7  into  execution  their  long-medilated  plan  of  expelling  the  Moors 
from  Spain.  Muley  Ali  Abulhassan,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 
Moorish  throne,  began  the  war  with  the  surprise  of  Zahara,  U81,  which 
was  immediately  retaliated  by  the  capture  of  Alhama.  The  successes 
were  for  a  long  time  balanced,  until  one  imprudent  step  drove  the  infidel 
to  ruin.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  Christian  slave,  he  repudiated 
his  wife  Ayesha,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  tribes,  and  had  home 
him  several  sons,  all  of  whom  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
uf  securing  the  succession  to  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage.  One  only 
escaped,  the  celehrated  Boabdil  (Abu-Abdallah),  who  was  shortly  aiter 
prociaimed'kingby  a  party  of  discontented  nobles,  and  Abulhassan  was 
driven  from  his  capital.  A  cruel  civil  war  forthwith  commenced,  and 
while  the  Moore  were  thus  weakening  their  own  resources,  Ferdinand 
pursued  a  victorious  career.  Ten  years  were  spnt  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
test before  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  besiege  Granada,  which  they 
invested  with  a  chosen  army  of  50,000  men,  when  a  blockade  of  nine 
months  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  and  in  January,  1493, 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  a  city  whose 
capture  almost  compensated  for  the  previous  loss  of  Constantinople.  To 
Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Christian  host,  was 
intrusted  the  adjustment  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  highly 
honourable  to  both  parties.  They  provided  that  the  vanquished  should 
he  governed  by  their  own  laws,  preserve  their  customs,  judges,  and 
liberty  of  worship ;  that  they  should  hold  their  property  in  Spain  free 
from  molestation,  or  be  allowed  to  sell  it  and  withdraw  wheresoever 
they  pleased ;  and  that  Boabdil  should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  an  estate 
in  the  Alpuxarras.  The  Saracens  were,  however,  finally  expelled  from 
Spain  in  the  reien  of  Philip  III.,  1610. 

The  Jews  had  been  included  in  the  Moorish  treaty;  but  with  them 
(he  conditions  were  not  kept.  Besides  having  amassed  considerable 
riches  by  trade,  they  had  also  acquired  nearly  all  the  wealdi  of  the  king- 
dom by  usury.  An  intolerant  zeal,  excited  "by  absurd  reports,  impelled 
the  government  to  order  every  individual  of  that  persecuted  race  to  quit 
the  country.  Four  months  only  were  allowed  for  the  settlement  of  their 
affairs,  and  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  carry  with  them 
either  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stones.     Half  a  million,  < 
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certain  authors  800,000,  are  said  to  have  departed,  some  proceeding  to 
Africa,  others  to  France,  and  the  majority  into  Portugal,  where  they 
were  in  a  short  time  treated  with  no  less  severity.  These  oppressed 
individuals  carried  away  all  the  commerce  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
Spanish  government,  far  from  enriching  itself,  lost  a  great  portion  of  its 
annual  revenue. 

In  the  same  year  which  saw  Granada  wrested  from  the  Moors,  Ame- 
rica was  discovered  by  Columhus,  wlio  thus  "for  Castile  and  Leon 
found  a  New  World." 

The  restoration  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  by  Charles  VIII.,  before 
his  expedition  into  Italy  in  1491,  added  to  this  prosperity;. and  in  1496, 
a  double  marriage  united  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  wife  of  tlie  Archduke  Maxitnilian,  bore  her  husband  two 
children;  namely  Philip,  who  married  Joanna  second  infanta  of  Spain, 
and  Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  the  infanta's  brother.  This 
latter  pnnce  dying  the  same  year,  Isabella,  married  to  Emmanuel  of 
Portugal,  was  declared  heiress  of  Castile  and  Aragon  by  the  estates 
assembled  at  Toledo  and  Saragossa,  But  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
sou,  who  did  not  long  survive Tiis  parent. 

P<«TiiaAi,. — The  race  of  Henry  of  Burgundy  became  extinct  in  1383, 
in  the  person  of  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  at  his  death,  left  a  natural  child 
Beatrice,  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile.  The  aversion  entertained  by 
the  Portuguese  to  a  Castilian  sovereign  enabled  Don  Juan,  brother  of 
the  late  king,  to  ascend  the  throne  as  John  I.  of  Portugal.  Being  s\x\i- 
ported  by  the  English,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  their  French 
allies  at  Aljubarotta,  1385,  and  thereby  secured  the  throne,  though  the 
war  was  not  terminated  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centurv 
This  sovereign  died  in  1433,  after  a  popular  and  glorious  reign  of  forty- 
eight  years,  during  which  the  Cortes  were  twenty-five  limes  convoked. 
EowiKB,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  but  was  soon  carried  offby  a  pesti- 
lence which  ravaged  the  country,  1438 ;  and  in  an  expedition  against 
the^  African  Moors,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  leave  his  brother  to 
perish  in  captivity.  Alphohso  V.,  a  monarch  of  warlike  and  ehivalroua 
spiiit,  conducted  three  expediHons  against  the  infidels.  In  1474,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  he  espoused  Joaima,  daughter  of  that 
monarch,  assumed  the  title  of  sovereign,  and  even  disputea  the  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Being  unsuccessful, 
he  visited  France  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Louis  XL;  and  here  the 
failure  of  his  negotiaSons  so  disgusted  him  with  the  regal  power,  that 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  abdicating  and  retiring  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  died  in  1481,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  monastic  life.  John  II. 
strengthened  the  royal  authority  in  Portugal  by  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  barons :  in  the  diet  of  Evora,  1483,  he  revoked  the  concessions 
made  by  his  predecessors  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown,  and  suppressed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  exercised  by  many  nobles.  Such  innova- 
tions were  not  tamely  endured,  hut  the  vigour  of  the  king  eventually 
compelled  submission.  John  has  been  styled  a  perfect  pnnce,  and  the 
tutor  of  kings  in  the  art  of  government ;  and  in  truth  he  deserved  the 
esteem  of  his  subjects,  by  the  indefatigable  cares  of  his  administration, 
by  his  just  regulations,  and  by  his  anxiety  in  promoting  maritime  dis- 
covery. But,  by  humbling  the  nobles,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  future 
despotism,  as  they  gradually  became  instrumenla  of  absolute  power. 
He  died  in  1495. 
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DISCOVERIES  AND  COLONIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteentJi  century,  two  cTeiits  of  incalculable  im- 
jiorta.nce  to  mankind, — the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  route 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  cornmerce,  manners,  industry,  and  government  of  every  nation. 

PoKTUGUESE  OoLONiKS. — Joho  I.,  who  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  liad  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Portugal,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Barhary  tn  141S,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  the  rest- 
less minds  of  his  subjects.  His  third  son,  Henry,  who  accompanied 
him,  manifested  thenceforward  a  very  eager  desire  for  foreign  adventure. 
Two  ships,  equipped  hy  his  orders,  advanced  five  degrees  Iteyond  Cape 
Nun,  hitherto  considered  impassable  owing  to  the  burning  beat  of  the 
torrid  zone ;  hut  they  did  not  venture  to  pass  Cape  Bojador,  lying  three 
degrees  north  of  the  tropic.  In  1419,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Madeira;  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  which  island  is  attributed  to  the 
burning'  of  the  forests  to  clear  the  face  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to 
have  continued  seven  years.  The  sugar-cane  was  imported  from  Sicily 
and  Cyprus ;  the  vine  was  brought  from  the  Morea ;  and  in  a  few  years 
sugar  and  wine  became  considerable  articles  of  commerce.  The  Canary 
islands,  early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  were  during  several 
years  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  they  even- 
tually remained  in  the  power  of  the  former. 

Prince  Henry,  now  directing  all  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  to  India  by  sea,  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V.,  as  sovereign  of 
the  universe,  a  right  to  the  conquests  he  should  make  between  Capo 
Bojador  and  the  Indies.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  hull  was  granted, 
the  espedidon  sailed;  and  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was  reached!  Two 
years  after,  the  exchange  of  some  prisoners  for  gold-dust  and  negroes 
gave  rise  to  the  odious  slave-trade.  In  1484,  the  adventurers  proceed- 
ed more  than  1500  miles,  crossing  the  equator  and  entering  the  river 
Congo.  In  their  farther  progress  south,  the  land  was  found  to  decline 
towards  the  east,  which  gave  them  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  and  ap- 
peared to  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Phtenicians.  The  solution  of  the  great  problem  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad,  sailed  from  Portugal  in  1497, 
and  doubling,  for  the  first  time,  that  celebrated  promontory,  discovered 
Madagascar.  From  this  island  he  proceeded  until  he  reached  Calicut, 
thirteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

Hindoslan  was  at  this  period  divided  among  the  kings  of  Cambay, 
Delhi,  Bisnagar,  Narsinga,  and  Calicut,  who  had  many  sovereigns 
among  their  tributaries.  The  port  of  Calicut,  from  a  Mohammedan 
superstition  connected  with  it,  became  tlie  most  eelehrated  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  Here  Gama  was  at  first  hospitably  received,  hut  he  after- 
wards experienced  considerable  opposition  from  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
who  traded  to  that  city.  On  hie  return  home  in  1499,  the  king  named 
him  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 

America. — About  the  end  of  tne  tenth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  in 
Borne  of  their  maritime  expeditions,  had  reached  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
from  which  latter  country  they  appear  to  have  advanced  to  Vinland, 
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probably  Labrador.  In  Greenland  some  unimportant  settlements  \.ere 
made,  and  tliecommunicalioQ  with  tbe  transatlantic  continent  was  main- 
tained until  the  beginning  of  the  16lh  century,  when  the  fate  of  these 
colonies  was  covered  as  with  a  cloiid !  and  allhoogh  varioos  attempts 
have  since  been  made  for  their  discovery,  no  traces  of  their  existence 
have  been  obtained.  In  Southern  Europe  these  espeditions  were  entire- 
ly unknown,  and  therefore  Ihe  undiraioiahed  gloty  was  left  to  Columbus 
of  proving  the  existence  of  the  Western  World.  This  celebrated  navi- 
gator was  of  Genoese  origin ;  though  his  character  had  been  formed 
and  his  skill  acquired  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  His  active  mind 
readily  foresaw  the  length  and  difiicultieB  of  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  by 
sailing  to  the  eastward,  even  if  the  route  should  be  discovered ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  by  sailing  directly  west  he  would  more  readily 
attain  his  objecL  Many  circumstances,  the  importance  of  which  is 
best  known  to  mariners,  supported  his  theories;  but  those  to  whom  he 
applied  for  protection  and  support  did  not  acknowledge  their  force. 
Tlie  Genoese  senate  regarded  him  as  a  madman;  in  Portugal  his  confi- 
dence was  rnost  treacherously  abused ;  and  in  England  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew obtained  the  consent  of  Henry  VH.  only  when  too  late. 
After  many  obstacles,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  relimous  scruples 
of  those  to  whom  his  project  was  submitted,  Columbns  sailed  with  three 
small  vessels  from  Palos  in  Andalusia,  3d  August,  1432.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th  October,  land  was  seenaflera  tedious  voyage,  during  which 
the  commander  had  to  contend  against  the  cowardly  and  rebellions  spirit 
of  his  crew.  San  Salvador  or  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  chain 
stretching  between  Florida  and  St.  Domingo,  was  the  island  first  dis- 
covered. Cuba  and  Hayti  were  reached  soon  after.  Columbus,  now 
directing  his  course  homeward,  returned  to  the  harbour  of  Palos,  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  after  bis  departure.  He  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  ennobled  his  family, 
and  ratified  all  the  privileges  of  the  treaW  of  Santa  Fe.* 

While  Europe  was  still  re-echoing  widi  the  news  of  this  voy^e,  the 
navigator  had  again  sailed  towards  the  west  with  seventeen  vessels, 
having  on  board  numerous  settlers  eager  to  reap  the  golden  harvest 
which  the  descn^tions  of  travellers  had  placed  in  the  Indies.  Isabella 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  was  the  first  city  founded  in  the  New  World.  In 
his  third  voyage,  1498,  Columbus  reached  the  continent  of  America, 
nwr  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  do  more  than  notice  the  leading  points  of  transatlantic  dis- 
covery; the  history  of  the  eariy  settlers  wil!  be  found  in  volumes  espe- 
cially devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  will  here  suflice  to  say,  that  Colum- 
bus died  in  1506,  after  being  treated  by  the  Spanish  court  with  the  great- 
est ingratitude.  His  body  was  pompously  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville;  and  over  it  was  erected  a  monument,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion that  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon.  His 
remsins  were  afterwards  transported  to  tiie  island  of  Hayti,.and  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Domingo  in  1536,  whence,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  afterwards,  they  were  transferred  to  Havana. 
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In  1499,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  sailed  to  Ihe  new  continent,  aeeompanied 
hy  a  Florentine  merchant  named  Amerigo  Vespucci,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  enterprise  was  chiefly  conducted.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  adventures,  and  claimed  the  hohour  of  being  the 
first  to  discover  the  mainland  of  the  new  world.*  In  1500,  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  Amazon  was  entered ;  while  the  Portuguese  had  already 
landed  in  Brazil. 


Consult :  Robertson's  History  of  A 


;  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus, 


THE  CHURCH. 

Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  1414  and  1431.  —  Several  at- 
tempts were  mode  lo  terminate  the  great  schism  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  in  the  double  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII,  and 
Gregory  XII.,  a  council  was  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  whose  election  of 
Alexander  V.  added  a  third  pope  to  the  two  who  dispnled  the  possession 
of  the  tiara.  It  was  not  nntil  the  council  of  Constance  deposed  all  the 
three,  and  electri  Martin  V.  in  their  stead,  followed,  in  1421,  by  tlie 
resignation  of  .Clement  VIH,  that  these  divisions  in  the  church  were 
entirely  extinguished.  Martin,  in  contempt  of  his  promises,  published 
only  seven  unimportant  decrees,  by  which  he  pretended  to  satisfy  the 
complaints  and  demands  of  the  council.  In  1418,  he  dissolved  it,  and 
named  Pavia  for  the  next  place  of  meeting,  but  the  assembly  was  even- 
tually held  at  Basle  under  Eugenius  IV.  Independently  of  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses,  this  body  had  to  deliberate  on  a  reunion  with  the  Greek 
church  and  other  schismatic  communions.  The  first  object  was  attained 
by  decreeing  the  abolition  of  "  annates,  reserves,  and  espectatives." 
The  pope,  alarmed  at  these  bold  measures,  wished  to  dissolve  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  the  members  asserting  their  supremacy  by  force,  accased  Euge- 
nius of  heresy,  and  deposed  him.  The  reforms  effected  at  Constance 
and  Basle  had  not  all  the  happy  results  tiiat  were  expected ;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  adopted  in  France  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourses, 
1438;  and  the  diet  of  Aschaffenbui^  accepted  the  German  concoi5at, 
drawn  up  in  terms  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  holy  see,  1448.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  111.,  who  desired  to  be  crowned  in  the  Roman  capi- 
tal, withheld  no  sacrifice;  and  his  coronation  in  1452  was  accompanied 
by  a  tetal  renonciauon  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  that  ancient  city. 
Since  this  period,  the  authority  of  the  popes  has  been  supreme  in  Rome ; 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  tribune  Poreari  in  1453  was  Ihe  last  straggle 
for  republican  liberty. 

The  chief  resolalions  of  (be  assembly  at  Basle  were  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sessions :  one  declaring  the  aapremacy  of  general  eouncila,  as  having 
received  by  divine  right  an  aulhority  to  which  every  rank,  even  the  papal,  must 
eubmit  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  -  reformation  of  the  church;  the  other 
declares  liable  to  punishment  every  person,  not  oxceptine  Ihe  pope  himself,  tliat 
shall  refuse  to  obey  any  coundl  lawfully  assembled.  iTiese  decrees,  Ihe  great 
boaat  of  the  moderate  papislB,  are  not  of  direct  practical  importance  ;  but  ihey 
served  lo  check  the  usnrpaliona  of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  the  acknowledgment 
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of  a  superior  aulliority.  The  same  assembly  fm-ilier  enacted  ihal  anolhet 
general  council  should  be  heM  in  five  years;  a  second  at  the  end  of  MTen 
more ;  and  at  intervala  of  every  tan  jears  aflerwards.  Their  propoKiiion  on  the 
faith  ta  be  kept  with  heretics  will  be  noticed  below.  This  synod  further  took 
away  the  cup  from  the  laity,  ordering  that  "the  Lord's  supper  should  be 
received  by  them  only  in  one  hind,  i.  e.  the  brsad." 

HusaiTES. — Since  the  cniel  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses,  the  pope 
and  church,  who  assumed  to  he  sole  interpreters  of  Scripture,  had  reigned 
without  obstacle;  hot  the  imprudent  obstinacy  of  John  XXII.,  iti  1334, 
excited  complaints  and  accusations  against  the  holy  see,  which  proved 
the  forerunners  of  the  Roforinauon.  The  Franciscans,  whom  the  pope 
violently  persecuted,  furnished  in  thirty-four  years  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  victims  to  the  pontifical  executioners.  The  puhlications  de- 
scribing the  disorders  of  the  court  of  Avignon  were  followed  up  in 
England  with  an  effect  still  more  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  John 
Wickliffe,  by  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  English 
tongue,  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  authority  of  the  clei^.*  His 
doctrines  spread  rapidly  beyond  this  country ;  and  in  the  university  of 
Prague  arose  the  great  predecessor  of  Luther.  John  Huss  began  by 
preaching  against  the  disorderly  lives  of  churchmen,  and  soon  adopted 
the  principlBS  of  Wickliffe,  with  which  he  became  familiar,  by  means 
of  the  hooka  his  friend  Jerome  had  brought  from  Oxford.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Boniface  IX.  sent  monks  into  Bohemia  chared  with  the 
sale  of  indulgences;  this  scandalous  traffic  was  forbidden  by  Sigis- 
mond ;  and  Huss  seized  the  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  grant  them.  When  the  reformer's  exertions  in  defence  of 
the  privileges  of  the  university  had  promoted  him  to  the  rectorship,  ho 
spoke  more  freely,  and  even  attacked  the  papal  supremacy.  Alexander 
V.  interfered  energetically  to  crush  the  rising  heresy  ;  but  although  in 
1413  he  excommunicated  Huss  and  laid  Prague  under  an  interdict,  the 
rector  continued  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  For  this  conduct  he  was 
cited  before  the  council  of  Constance,  the  states-general  of  Christendom, 
as  it  has  been  called,  1414.  Under  a  safe-conduct  from  Sigismond, 
Huss  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  where  he  was  soon  thrown  into 
prison,  and  detained  half  a  year  before  his  first  mterrogation,  5th  June 
1415.  About  a  monlh  afterwards,  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a  series 
of  thirty-nine  articles  professed  to  be  taken  from  his  works,  his  books 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  given  over  to  the  secular 
power.  He  perished  at  the  slake,  protesting  his  orthodoxy  to  the  last.f 
In  1416,  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  a  similar  fate. 
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The  news  of  these  executions  excited  general  indignation  throughout 
Bohemia,  where  the  doctrine  of  communion  in  both  Kinds  and  evangeli- 
cal self-denial  had  made  great  progress.  All  the  churches  of  Prague 
re-echoed  Uie  panegyrics  of  Huss ;  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour ; 
and  at  length  a  solemn  festival  was  appointed  lo  commemorate  his  mar- 
tyrdom. Angry  feelings  both  against  Germans  and  Romans  now 
announced  a  speedy  ontbreak;  and  in  John  of  Trocznow,  snrnamed 
Zisca,  was  found  a  leader  in  the  war  against  tiie  church.  His  partisans 
soon  amounted  to  the  number  of  40,000;  and  lo  provide  a  stronghold  for 
them,  he  caused  lines  to  be  drawn  around  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
which  he  called  Tabor  — the  Bohemian  word  for  a  camp  or  tent  — 
whence  his  followers  derived  their  appellation  of  Taborites.  The 
Hussites  gave  full  scope  lo  Iheir  fury,  so  that  they  destroyed  550  monas- 
teries before  tiie  end. of  the  year.  This  violence  brought  Sigismond 
into  Moravia ;  and  by  means  of  the  crusade  then  preached,  he  united 
H0,000  men  under  his  banner.  This  numerous  host  was  defeated  by 
Ihe  Bohemians  armed  witii  iron  flails,  and  nearly  all  the  Moravian 
nobility  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  Zisca  having  died  in  1424  of 
the  plague,  the  Taborites  separated  into  two  bodies,  which  continued  lo 
devastate  Bavaria,  Misnia,  and  Lusatia.  Their  ravages  were  terminated 
by  the  concessions  of  the  council  of  Basle. 

Council  op  Fiobence,  1439.— Under  Pope  Eugenlos  IV.  a  couniiil 
was  held  at  Florence,  whither  it  had  been  transferred  from  Ferrara,  for 
the  purpose  of  lerminatifig  the  Greek  schism.  The  Emperor  John  Pa- 
lieologas,  after  a  brief  discussion,  acceded  to  the  Boraan  confession  of 
faith,  recognising  especially  the  doctrines  that  the  "Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rotne 
was  the  head  of  the  universal  church.  The  wound  now  seemed  healed  j 
but  when  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  met  with  such  an 
■opposition  to  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches,  that  he  dared  not  perse- 
vere. In  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  saw  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Deity.  In  14S3,  the  papal 
crown  was  disgraced  by  Alexander  VI.  (Roderic  Boi^a),  whose  profli- 
gate career,  scarcely  possible  to  be  exaggerated,  was  ended  hy  his 
drinking  the  poison  he  had  mingled  for  another. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  SECOND. 

Commerce,  the  Progress  of  Learning,  Discoveries,  ^c. 

CDBimerce— The  commerce  of  Western  Europe  was  almost  enlirely  inier- 
rupled  belwoen  the  &II  of  Rome  and  ihe  accession  of  Charlemngne,  ai  tt'^hich 
laller  period  the  cities  of  Italy  began  lo  form  n  conneKion  wilh  the  ports  of  Ihe 
•^raek  empire.  While  Constanlinople  flourished,  iha  treasures  of  the  East 
were  broaebt  thither  by  caravanB  from  India,  through  Candahar  and  Feraia ; 
by  Ihe  nonTiem  routes  alone  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas ;  bv  the  Ei«>hraleB 
and  thence  overland  lo  the  Syrian  pons;  or  lastly,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egjpl.  Amalfi.  in  the  tenth  century;  Pisa  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the 
eleventh,  became  in  turn  (he  chief  mans  of  foreign  trade.  The  persecuted 
Jews  were  at  ihis  lime  active  agenis  in  the  mercantile  system ;  and  by  the 
doereea  of  the  church  agiunst  usury,  the  trade  m  money  was,  uniil  the  ihirteenth 
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century,  Ihrown  a  most  entirely  into  their  hands.  The  Crusades  formed  a 
grand  epoch  in  the  hisiory  of  commerce,  by  the  inlroducUon  of  silk  and  stiear 
into  the  west  of  Europe.  Five  hundred  years  before,  iu  551,  silk-worma  had 
^eii  brougni  irom  Lhina  imo  Greece,  and  were  aucoeastiilly  reared  in  the 

In  the  fourlaenth  century,  the  Genoese  traded  with  India  tiiroueh  the  Black 
bea;  as  did  the  VenelKna  through  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  proved  aa  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Venice  aa  did  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tmople  10  her  great  rival.  So  long  as  the  Mediterranean  was  the  medium  of 
commsrcial  mtercourseVemofl,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  civilised 
world,  poeaeased  the  whole  trade  of  the  East;  and  such  were  her  resources 
derived  from  the  traffic,  that  five  railliona  of  gold  crowns  were  eipended  in 
oppoaing  the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  1503.  The  maritime  communica- 
imn  opened  by  the  Poriugueae  with  India  in  1497,  deprived  the  repubUc  of  the 
wealth  ot  the  East;  whUe  the  discovery  of  Ameri«a  directed  itie  Wlpitrni,  <,F 
Western  Europe  to  a  wider  field  of  mercantile  and  nava!  enterprise, 
eitraordinary  event  again  changed  the  cour ' -  - 
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iuyder  iee,  and  ihua  Amsterdam  became  a  maritime  port  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  I  lie  Uanseatic  league,  which,  in  1241,  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
imenor  trade  of  Europe,  began  to  danline  from  1370. 

I  he  grand  coinmereial  route  was  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  various 
paasages  of  the  Alps,  particularly  acroas  the  Tyrol  and  by  the  St.  Golhard.  The 
second  line  proceeded  from  Greece  to  Rubbib,  pasaing  by  Vienna  and  Ratisbon. 
A  third  road  eitended  from  the  coasts  of  (he  Mediterranean,  by  Marseilles,  to 
the  Aaanlio.  _ The  merchandise  brought  by  these  channels  was  dialributed  at 
the  several  fairs  of  Aui-la-Chapelle,  where  all  goods  were  eiempl  from  loll, 
and  ol  Champagne,  where  might  he  seen  merchants  from  the  most  distant 
parlBoltlie  known  world.  Spain  furiiiahed  arms,  ailk,  and  Cordovan  leather: 
while  Germany,  in  return  for  the  wines  of  France  and  spices  of  tha  East, 
esporled  beer,  cloth,  and  metals. 

In  England  the  charter  of  John,  1215,  declared  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures;  and  in  1331,  Edward  III.  endeavoured  to  bring  from  iTie  Low 
countries  a  number  of  the  diacontented  weavers.  In  the  thirty-seven ih  year 
^LJ^  '^^"'i.",  V^  enacted  that  every  merchant  or  artificer  worth  X500  m 
goods  and  chattela  might  dress  Itke  a  squire  of  £100  a-year,  and  so  on  in  a 
rising  scale.  In  1348,  Spanish  horaea  of  Arabian  breed  were  exchanged  for 
flheep  i  a  barter  which  created  new  sources  of  wealth  in  both  countries.  Aeri- 
cullure  especially  flounahed  in  England  ;  and  it  is  to  this  triple  combinariorfof 
commerce,  manufaclurea,  and  rural  economy  thai  ahe  is  indebted  for  her 
splendour  and  power. 

WeoUen  Trade.— The  miroduclion  into  England  of  Ihe  unportant  manu- 
laciure  of  woollen  cloth  was  the  work  of  Edward  III.  Flandera  had  previously 
been  the  great  centre  of  the  trade,  whence,  by  the  institution  of  yearly  fairs, 
H50  all  continental  Europe  was  supplied.  Enghsh  wool  had  long  been  esporled 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  pnncipally  by  German  and  Italian  merchanla.  Henry 
i.  had  endeavoured  to  estabLsh  manufactures  of  fine  wool  in  ill!  by  a  aettle- 
inenl  of  Flemings  at  Roas  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  abiiaea  of  monopoly,  and 
the  tumulta  to  which  they  gave  rise,  drove  many  workmen  from  Holland  and 
J;  landers  into  thia  hngdom,  1331,  where  they  obtained  auch  privileges  a» 
encouraged  them  to  reaume  their  occupations.  The  serges  of  Ireland  were 
mucii  esteemed  in  Italj;  in  the  founeenth  century,  before  which  period  iha 
woollen  trade  of  Catalonia  had  been  firmly  established. 

FUheries.—Tlie  earliest  aqthentic  account  of  the  herring.fisheryonihe  coast 
ol  Norway  extends  aa  far  back  as  to  978.  Ai  the  beginning  of  the  filieenth 
century  the  Netherlanda  rivalled  the  Hanse  Towms,  not  only  in  their  woollen 
monutactures,  but  in  their  melhod  of  pickling  herrings,  a  superiority  which 
they  attained  about  the  time  of  the  removaT  of  the  great  shoal  from  the 
Boulhern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  first  to  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and,  in 
1394,  to  thalofBrilam. 
Naval  Codf.-rhe  first  maritime  code  was  that  of  Rliodes.  wnich  was  revived 
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In  thai  of  Amalfi.  Richard  I.  of  England  is  supposed  lo  hn-ve  drawn  up  fhe 
iawa  ot'Oleron,  1194  ;  bul  ihe  code  of  Barcelona,  1355,  became  ihe  fun  Jam  en  lal 
law  of  commerce.  Some  such  regulalions  were  ncceasaiy  la  prevent  piracy 
Olid  the  barbarous  custom  of  reprieala. 

BaHks,  ij-e. — The  ^Iver  mines  of  Mbnia,  discovered  in  693,  afforded  a  mora 
convenient  means  of  irading  than  by  barter.  The  modern  funding  syBteuidaies 
trom  1175,  when  a  forced  loan  was  raised  at  Venice.  General  letters  of  credit 
are  mentioned  about  1300 ;  bills  of  exchange  were  known  in  1255  ;  and  the  lirst 
bank  of  eiohango  and  deposit  was  established  al  Barcelona,  1401.  In  1336,  an 
allempt  was  made  in  China  to  introduce  a  paper  currency  for  the  relief  of  the 
governmsnl,  but  it  failed  from  the  want  of  public  confidence. 

CunpaMideT. — The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
about  A.  D.85  ;  but  no  traces  of  it  are  (Escoverable  in  Enrope  before  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  llie  Spanish 
Moors  in  defence  of  (he  city  of  Niebla,  1249.  Cannon  appeal  to  have  been 
first  employed  by  the  Kiug  of  Granada,  when  he  besieged  Baza  in  1313  ;  and 
by  Edward  III.  at  Cressy,  1346.  Muskets  were  introduced  about  1411,  and 
bombs  in  1450. 

Prinlixg. — The  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  mas  inyanted  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  ;  but  its  origin  is  invalved  in  much  uncerliunty, 
no  less  than  filleeu  cities  and  a  greater  number  of  individuals  laying  cl^m  to 
the  honour.  The  taking  of  impressions  from  engraved  blacks  oi  plates  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  known  to  the  Babyloniaua  and  Romans.  The  Chinese  are 
supposed  to  have  made  much  progress  in  this  art  before  the  tenth  century. 
Guttenburs  of  Slrasburg,  Faust,  and  SchtBffar,  however  their  pretensions  may 
tie  confused,  consummated  this  valuable  discovery.  The  first  printed  book  was 
a  Latin  Bible,  1450-1455,  known  as  the  "  Maiann  Bible,"  from  a  copy  having 
been  discovered  at  Paris  in  the  library  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  first 
work  primed  in  England  was  eseculed  at  Oxford,  1468,  three  years  before 
Caxtan  began  to  print  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Great  Plague.^An  extraordinary  continuance  of  heavy  rmn-storma  in 
the  winter  of  1345  and  the  rallowing  spring,  by  causing  the  almost  entire  failure 
of  the  harvests  in  Europe,  produced  a  severe  famine,  which  rendered  the  popu- 
lation very  susceptible  of  oontaaion.  The  great  plague  raged  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  carrying  ofT nearly  three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  It  began  in  the 
Levant  about  1346,  and  thence  extended  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  i  the  suffer- 
ings of  Florence  gave  occasion  to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  In  134S,  it 
spread  over  France  and  Spain,  reaching  Britain  the  next  year.  In  1350,  i( 
coasted  Germany  and  other  northern  states,  continuing  generally  about  five 
months  in  each  country. 

Gipiiei, — In  the  year  1417,  the  gipsies  first  appeared  in  Mo1davia>  Wallachia, 
and  Hungary.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  terror  spread  by  Tamerlane's 
invasion  of  India,  1403,  drove  out  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  these  are 
the  Zingari  (Wanderers),  known  as  Bohemians  in  France,  and  'Gipaes  (i.  e. 
Egyptians)  in  England. 

Sevival  of  tlie  Arts  and  Learning. — The  revival  of  the  fine  ails  illumined  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  vnia  completed 
in  1071  i  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  was  founded  1163,  and  occupied  100  years  in 
building;  Westminster  Chapel  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.  in  1320;  the  dome 
or  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  the  first  model  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  Cimabue,  boru 
Et  Florence  1240.  was  the  restorer  of  oil-painting  ;  while  his  pupil  Giotto  intro 
duced  rules  and  added  dignity  (o  the  art.  The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
filled  with  the  precious  remains  of  antiqinty,  were  the  nursery  of  men  of  genius, 
and  partitniiarly  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  attained  (he  highest  eminence  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  archileclure.  Finiguerra,  in  1460,  or  rather  Baldlnl, 
invented  the  art  of  engraving  ;*  and  by  1600,  the  subhme  and  graceful  produo- 
lions  of  Raphael  were  accurately  transferred  to  paper. 
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schools,  established  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  ttrrcalLng  the  u 
decay  of  learnitig. 

The  dialecla  of  France,  Italy,  »nd  Portugal,  are  derived  from  one  common 
source  ;  for  "  Rome  imposed  not  only  her  yoke  but  her  language  upon  con- 
quered nations."  The  progressivB  corruption  of  the  Latin  language  by  the 
atioplionofforeion  words,  and  by  the  loss  of  many  works  of  slani&rdauthotily, 
conduced  to  thelbrmation  and  pecuharities  of  its  several  derivativcE.  Still  it 
did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  in  France  unliL  ihe  eighth  century;  but  in  813,  we 
find  the  Komatux  tongue  completely  eslahlishcd.  In  Italy,  the  change  appears 
to  have  taken  place  earher. 

With  the  disuse  of  Latm  all  the  learned  parsuits  were  abandoned,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  alone  preserved  the  remains  of  ancient  literature 
which  found  refuge  in  the  monas^c  institutions.  The  first  gi^a'  step  towards 
a  revival  of  letters  appeared  in  the  foundation  of  universities.  Paris,  in 
1100,  became  famous  by  the  teaching  of  William  of  Champeoux,  and  of  his 
nval  Abelurd,  Oxford  was  a  flourishing;  school  about  1200,  and  Cambridge 
was  incorporated  in  1231.  Bolc^na  claims  a  higher  anliquity.  These  seats 
of  the  muses  owed  their  repulaiion  to  the  "  schoWic  pMosochy"— an  inlri- 
cale  web  of  logical  and  metaphysical  subtleties,  founded  on  .he  dialetics  of 
Ariatotle. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Romnnce  language  separated  into  the  Langue 
d'OcaoitheLangaed'Oll.  Provensal  and  Norlhern  French.  The  celebrate'! 
Troubadours  now  appeared ;  and  the  floral  games  of  Toulouje  and  the  Courts 
of  Love  attracted  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  French,  properly  so  called,  began 
tobespokenpnor  to  1100,  and  England  was  the  earliesl  school  of  its  literature, 
and  the  reaorl  of  the  Norman  iToaveara. 

The  English  language  was  formed  at  a  later  period  than  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  dialects ;  the  earliest  tolerable  writer  was  the  author  of  Piers  Flow- 
man's  Vision.  Wickfifle  first  displayed  the  eoplouaness  and  energy  of  the 
language ;  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  born  in  1328,  is  justly  esteemed  Oie  falhef 
of  English  poetry. 

The  oldest  Italian  poet  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  1193.     Danle,  the  first 
great  one  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  1265  ;  bis  noble  poem,  the  Divme  Comedy, 
was  written  in  exile.     He  died  in  the  ycnr  ii^ii      Po.™roV.  r.-.ru.,.=,i  ,,  „„ 
il  of  eighty-three  years,  1304,  and  gi 

..  "  many  o.  — 

;cio,  born  1313.  kmdled  his  poetic  ardotu-  at  (he  tomb 
of  Virgil ;  but  he  is  mora  juatly  famous  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose  composi- 
tion. About  this  period  the  French  commenced  turning  their  old  metrical 
roinancea  into  proae— an  evidence  that  the  prosaic  genius  of  their  dialect  began 
to  be  fell.  The  language  and  poetry  of  Spain  were  not  developed  before  the 
sisteenth  century. 

The  arrival  of  Barlaan,  a  Calabrian  monk,  at  Avignon  was  an  epoch  in 
literary  history.  He  read  Plato  and  Homer  with  Petrarch,  whose  example 
attracted  the  attention  of  Italy.  Cosmo  de  Medici  eslablished  an  academy  at 
Florence  about  1450,  solely  for  the  study  of  Plato  :  Nicholas  V..  on  the  con 
Irary,  fiivoured  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  progress  of  learning  was 
fedGtaled  by  the  invention  of  linen  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  public 
libraries  were  soon  afterwards  formecf.    To  Pogglo  we  ore  indebted  for  the 
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diMOvery  of  Quinlilian,  Lucretius,  Iwelve  comedies  of  PIsutus,  and  other 
works.  TliE  fall  of  Constantinople  in  US3  contributed  greally  to  ilie  spread 
of  Greek  lileralure  in  the  Wosl.  by  (be  diaperaon  of  its  learned  men.  A  pro- 
fessorBbip  of  Greek  was  eelablished  at  Oxford  under  Henry  VH.,  and  another 
al  Paris  in  MSB.  The  cause  of  learning  was  supported  b^  Laarenlius  Valla, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  PoUlisn,  and  the  learned  printer  Manulius  Aldus. 

Semesiic  Manturs,  ^c.    The  increasing  wealth  and  foieten  contmerce  of 
Europe  naturally  ted  10  greater  retinemenis  in  domestic  life.   ~When  other  and 


testimony  ia  wanting,  we  may,  m  certain  respects,  judge  of  the 

""""'"" '---'--  — iptuary  laws,  the  chief  pan  of  which,  eslending 

drobe,  were  enacted  in  the  fourteenth  eonlury. 


is  of  society  by  the  sumptuary  laws,  ihe  chief  pan  ol 


CI" _.^___ „„„„... 

In  France  these  provisions  were  continued  down  to  171X1.  The  history  of  l_._ 
architecture  gives  a  striking  insight  into  the  advancement  of  siKial  comforts. 
The  high  gloomy  keeps,  with  their  narrow  loopholes,  gradually  yielded  to  the 
caatte  and  the  palace,  in  which  Ibe  large  arched  windows  are  evidences  at 
once  of  internal  quiet  and  magnificence.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
usually  built  of  wood  or  of  stones  rough  from  the  quarry.  Brick  buildings 
ftrsi  E{)pear  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ordinary  mansion-houses  were 
small  and  inconvenient;  a  passage  extended  through  the  house,  with  a  hall 
and  parlour  on  one  side,  and  on  tTie  other  the  kitchen  and  offices,  with  one  or 
two  chambers  above.  In  France,  traces  of  Ibrtified  castles  Uhaieaux)  remain ; 
while  in  Italy,  although  in  severa!  towns  the  houses  were  covered  with  thatch, 
there  was  a  greater  &gree  of  elegance  in  the  bnildui^.  Chimneys  did  not 
come  into  general  ose  before  the  middle  of  (he  lourCMnth  century ;  and  in 
France,  not  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  They  were  not  introduced 
into  the  Cheshire  farm-houses  until  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  fira 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  house  ag^st  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  llie  family.  Neither  in  France  nor  in  England  was  window 
glass  introduced  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and  during  the  middle  ases 
glazed  windows  appear  to  have  been  an  article  of  moveable  funui  ire  Beds 
were  eiCremely  rare;  the  walls  of  the  tooins  were  naked;  there  were  no 
hbraries  or  pictures ;  silver  cups  and  spoons  were  almost  the  only  am  len  of 
plate.  Chairs  and  looking-glasses  were  scarcely  known;  windiw  shutters 
and  curtains  were  great  luxuries  even  in  1539. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  England  had  been  gradually  improvmg  since 
(he  Norman  conquest.  During  the  long  reign  of  the  Plantageneti  woods 
were  cleared,  marshes  drained,  and  parochial  enclosures  made,  so  that,  under 
Edward  III.,  there  was  a  great  extent  of  land  cultivated  ;  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  however,  being  the  most  backward.  The  culture  of  the  arable 
soil  was  very  imperfect,  nine  or  (en  bushels  of  wheal  being  a  fiiir  average  crop 
10  an  acre.    Such  land  was  rented  at  about  sixpence  an  acre,  though  meadow- 

E round  was  double  or  triple  that  sum.  To  nugment  their  revenues,  the  land- 
>rds  procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  forbidding  the  exportation  of  corn,  ]5lh 
Henry  VI..  so  long  as  wheat  did  not  exceed  6s.  Bd.  a-quarler.  and  barley  3s. 
Under  Edward  IV.  the  usual  price  of  land  was  (en  years'  purchase.  But  to 
form  precise  notions  on  this  subject,  we  must  be  ac^u^nted  with  the  relative 
value  of  money.  Before  the  debasement  of  (he  coin  m  1301,  the  ordinary  price 
of  a  quar(er  of  vi'hea(  was  aboii(  4s.,  (hat  of  barley  and  oats  being  in  proportion. 
A  sheep  was  dear  a(  one  shilling,  and  an  ox  a(  (en  or  twelve.  By  a  com- 
parative table  of  Enghah  money,  drawn  up  by  Sir  F.  Eden,  it  appears  lha(  the 
value  of  a  pound  sterling  of  our  present  coinage  vias  worth  at  the  Conquest 
£3,  les.  IJd.,  whence  it  gradually  decreased  un(il  i(  reached  4s.  7jd.  in  1551 ; 
bu(  the  nex(  year  i(  rose  10  £1,  Os.  6|d.  Wi(h  few  varia(ions,  nn(il  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  it  conlinued  as  a(  present  Sir  John  For(eacite  speaks  oS£5  a  year 
as  "  a  fair  living  for  a  yeoman ;"  in  1514,  the  expense  of  a  scholar  a(  (he  uni- 
versi(y  was  bii(  £5  a-year,  or  abou(  J60  of  our  money  ;  and  earlier,  in  1476, 
we  find  faarpaue  (our  five  shillings)  given  as  a  fee  (0  a  barrisier  for  his  dinner. 
Here  we  mus(  consider  the  change  in  manners  and  the  usual  mode  of  living. 
Litdo  wine  was  dtuok ;  there  were  no  foreign  luxuries;  male  servants  were 
kept  chielly  for  husbandry ;   and  landed  eslates  were  nearly  exemp(  froir 
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tssntion.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  daases,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Tl  V-'  ""^  ''^"^/  ""^l"  P'^^"'-  ^"  '^^  fourteenth  century  a  harvesi. 
man  had  foutpenca  a-day,  thus  enahhug  him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  coora  of 
wheat,  which,  at  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  rears,  would  now  cost  ahou' 
28a.  In  1350,  reapers'  wages  were  fised  by  law  at  threepence  a-day.  without 
lood,  equal  to  5b.  at  present;  in  1434.  at  ftvepcnce,  equal  to  6b.  8d. :  those  of 
ordinary  workmen  being  somewhat  leas.  In  U44.  a  head-shepherd  had  £1 
4s.  a  year,  equiyaleiit  to  about  £30,  and  in  their  ordinary  diet  labourers  used  a 
good  deal  of  ammalfood. 

and  Z;  and  Millar's  Leclurei 


END  OF  PART  II. —  MIDDLE  AOBE. 
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PART  THIRD. 

MODERN    HISTORY 


The  great  hiatorical  and  political  ereirts  which  characterize  this 
period  of  Universal  History  were  brought  about  by  many  concur 
circumstances,  sufFieiently  united  in  respect  of  date  to  form  a  marked 
difference  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  events  of  modern  li 
The  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  followed,  tliough 
long  interval,  by  th«  discovery  of  America  and  by  the  circumnavigi 
of  Africa ;  while  the  invention  of  printing  prepared  the  way  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  changes  effected  by  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  considering  the  actual  stale  of  Europe,  we  must  not  forget  the 
influence  of  race  and  language.  The  nations  of  the  South,  with  theit 
Roman  habits  and  dialects,  were  in  almost  constant  opposiuon  to  those 
of  the  North,  whose  language  and  manners  were  of  Germanic 
In  the  West,  civilisation  was  rapidly  developed,  and  carried  lo  tl 
distant  countries,  whereas  in  the  East,  the  people,  chiefly  of  Sclavonic 
lineage,  were  too  much  engaged  in  opposmg  the  barbarians  to  make 
any  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Similar  causes  will  also 
account  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  who  were  so 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  refinement. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  descent,  which  alone  were  strictly  under 
the  feudal  law,  a  powerful  middle  class  arose  by  degrees,  and  supported 
the  kings  against  the  barons.  But  the  stiuggle  was  long  and  severe  ere 
the  people  triumphed.  In  the  middle  of  flie  fifteenth  cenloty,  feudal- 
ism was  dominant  in  the  Empire;  it  had  humbled  the  Castillau 
monarchs,  and  preserved  its  supremacy  in  Portugal,  England,  and 
Naples  i  in  Scotland  it  was  attacked  by  the  sovereigns ;  while  in  France, 
Charles  VIII.,  successful  in  recovering  those  provinces  conquered  by 
Ihe  English,  paved  the  wa^  for  its  abolition  j  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  Ferdinand  of  Spam,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Louis  XL  of 
France,  had  established  the  royal  power  on  its  ruins.  Sweden,  which 
had  been  united  to  Denmark  during  sixty  years,  broke  the  union  of  Cal- 
marj  Russia  emancipated  herself  from  the  Tartar  yoke ;  and  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  knights  became  the  vassals  of  Poland.  During  the  time 
the  emperor  was  busied  in  founding  the  greatness  of  his  house,  and 
Germany  in  repairing  the  evils  inflicted  by  her  political  and  religious 
wars,  all  the  Eastern  states  were  menaced  by  the  Turks,  whom  the 
Hungarians  at  length  arrested  in  their  victorious  career.  By  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformed  doctrines  were  already  spread 
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throughout  Eurojie,  particularly  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  thn 
Low  Countries,  Spain  alone  remained  closed  against  them,  and  be- 
came theii  most  determined  adversary. 

The  Eastern  and  Northern  states  did  not  long  remain  strangers  to  the 
European  republics.  During  the  riralry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  VI., 
Turkey  was  identified  with  Uie  European  system;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  serenteenth  century,  Sweden  interfere<l  in  a  resolute  manner  in 
the  affairs  of  her  southern  neighbours.  It  was  now  that  France  assumed 
a  high  position ;  and  Louis  XIV.  dictated  to  Europe  so  long  as  his  an 
lagonisls  were  composed  of  the  divided  Empire,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
then  almost  ruined ;  bat  his  influence  and  power  were  eclipsed  so  soon 
as  William  III.,  in  1688,  ascended  the  British  throne,  and  was  enabled 
to  wield  the  eslensive  resources  of  his  new  kingdom.  In  concert  with 
Holland,  the  English  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  France  to  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and,  in  union  with  Austria,  confined  her  within  her  proper 
limits,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Bourbon 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  Sweden  was  ttie  principal  northern  power : 
twice  she  effected  considerable  conquests,  hot  was  too  feeble  to  maintain 
a  lasting  supremacy.  Her  career,  too,  was  checked  by  Russia,  which 
eventually  attained  the  superiority  she  has  ever  since  preserved. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  formation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia.  The  colonial  wars,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  period,  furnished  England  with  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  inserting  her  power 
over  the  neutral  stales.  The  revolution  of  her  Amencan  dependenries 
threatened  her  influence,  and  terminated  in  the  loss,  of  these  important 
settlements;  but,  presenting  a  determined  front  to  her  enemies,  she 
founded  in  the  East  an  empire  of  vast  wealth  and  extent 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  war  raged  throughout  the 
greaterpart  of  Europe ;  and  the  very  foundations  of  societj  were  shaken 
by  the  most  terrible  revolu^on  on  record.  The  political  whirlwind 
spread  from  France  over  Europe,  leaving  in  all  directions  the  deepest 
marks  of  its  progress.  But  as  storms  and  tempests  serve  to  puiify  the 
atmosphere,  so  good  has,  in  the  political  world,  sprung  out  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  unmingled  evil.  Constitutional  monarchies  are  everywhere 
established,  or  the  way  is  rapidly  preparing  for  them;  and  tlie  influence 
of  llie  middle  class  is  more  directly  felt  in  the  governments  both  of 
England  and  France. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BmriiN  AiiD  InELAKD.~1509,  Henry  VIII.— 1513,  Ballle  of  Flodden;  James 
v.  — 1514,  Wolsey.  — 1527,  Anno  Boleyn.  —  153e,  First  Suppression  of 
Monasleries.— 1543,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland.— 1547,  Edward  VI.— 1553, 
Mary.— 155S,  Elizabeth,— 1587,  Queen  of  Scotland  beheaded .—1588,  Spanish 
Armada  defeated. — 1598,  Irish  Revolt 

Fhance— 150S,  League  of  Cambray  against  Venice.— 1512,  Battle  of  Ravenna. 
— 1515,  Francis  I.  — 1520,  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  — 1544,  Battle  of  Cerri- 
soles;  Eoulogno  taken  by  the  English,  — 1545,  Masaacre  of  the  Vaudoia.— 
1558,  Calais  recovered.— 1560,  Charles  IX.— 1573,  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
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lomew— IST-l,  Henry  HI.— 1588,  Slates  of  Elois.— 1589,  Henry  IV.— 1598, 

Edict  of  Names. 
Itsuan  Pehibsula.  — 15o:,  Naples  conquered  by  French.— 1503,  Battle  of 

Cerignoia ;  1535,  of  Pavia.— J537,  Cosmo  de  Medici.— 1517,  Fiesehi's  Con- 

spiracy.— 1580,  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy.- 15S5,  Pope  Siitiia  V. 
SpsSish  Penineuli.—  1500,  Charles  V.  horn  ;  Ximeiies.  —  1539,  Last  Casti- 

lian  Corlee.— 1555,  Philip  II.— 1557,  Sebastian  of  Portugal- 1578,  Henry  I. 

of  Portugal.— 1596,  Cadiz  taken  by  the  English. 
UmrEn  Pkoyikces.— 1568,  Death  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.— 1579,  Union 

of  Utrecht.— 1584,  Prince  of  Orange  murdered.— 1597,  Victory  of  Turnheul. 
GEKHANy.- 1501,  Aulic  Council.— 1517,  Lulher,— 1519,  Charles  V.  Emperor, 

—1530,  Diet  of  Augsburg.— 1535,  AnabaptiBt  Vifar.— 1545,  Council  of  Trent. 

—1563,  Treaty  of  Passau.— 1556,  Ferdinand  I. ;  1564,  Masimihan  II. ;  1576, 

Rudolph  II, 
HuNuiKif  Asn  Bohemia.— 1490,  LadisIauB.- 1516,  Louis  11.-1526,  Battle  of 

Mohaz  ;  John  Zapoli  and  Ferdinand.— 1541,  John  Sigismund,- 1548,  Here- 
ditary SnccesMon  of  Bohemia.— 1566,  Turkish  Invasion. 
PoLiME  iKE  Rttssta.- 1506,  Sigismund  I.  liing  of  Poland.- 1519,  Polish  War 

against  Teutonic  Order — 1533,  Ivan  IV.— 1550,  New  Code.— 1573,  Henry 

of  Valois.— 1581,  Conquest  of  Siberia.— 1598,  End  of  Rurik  Dynasty. 
Denmshk,  Sweden,  and  Nobwiy.- 1448,  Christian  II.  — 1533,  Gustavna 

Vasa.  — 1534,  Christian  III.  — 1560,  Eric  of  Sweden.  — 1593,  Sigismund  ol" 

Poland. 
The  East— 1501,  Ismael  Sophi,  King  of  Persia.- 1512,  Selim  I.— 1515,  Mogul 

Empire  in  the  East  Indies,— 1531,  Belgrade  taken.— 1522,  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

—1548,  War  with  Persia— 1553,  Roxalana.— 1571,  Battle  of  Lepanto.— 

1574,  Arauralh  III.— 1585,  Shah  Abbas. 
Colonies.  — 1500,  Brazil  discovered.  — 1503,  Portuguese  first  established  in 

India.  — 1508,  West  Indies.- 1513,  Discovery  of  the  South  Sea.  — 1526, 

Pizarro  in  Peru,— 1584,  Virginia,  iho  First  EngUsh  Colony,— 1586,  Davis' 

Struts. 
The  Chdkch.— 1517,  Luther.- 1525,  Capuchin  Order.- 1530,  Confession  of 

Augsburg— 1533,  Calviniats.— 1534,  English  Reformation 1540,   Jesuits. 

—  1515,  Council  of  Trent— 1546,  Socinians.— 1552,  St.  Francis  Xavier.— 

1568,  Bull  in  Caad  DBmini, —  1572,  iVtasaacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.- 1580, 

Chinese  Mission, 
Inventions,  &c,— 1517,  Gun-locks,- 1533,  Lotteries,- 1548,  Balance  Wheel. 

-1582,  Reformed  Calendar;   Oil-Painling.  — 1593,  Telescope  and  Ther- 


England. — In  1501  and  1503  were  concluded  two  marriages  which 
led  to  important  results  in  after-times.  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VIL,  havinff  espoused  Catherine  of  Aiagon,  foarth  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  dying  six  months  afterwards,  his  brother, 
afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  aciiepted  the  hand  of  the  widow;  while  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
thereby  transmitting  rights  to  her  descendants  which  at  length  placed 
the  Stuart  family  on  the  English  throne. 
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Hen Rv  VIII.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1509,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  His  accession  to  the  throne  exei ted  transporls  of  joy  in  the 
nation,  which  had  heen  dissatisfied  vith  the  parsimonious  habits  of  his 
-redecesBor.  The  treasures  amassed  b^  the  latter  furnished  the  young 
ing  with  immense  resources ;  the  chief  potentates  of  the  ConUnenl 
sought  his  alliance  ;  the  treaties  with  France  were  made  perpetual;  and 
nothing  was  thought  wanting  to  his  happiness.  The  celebrated  Wolsey 
now  first  appealed  on  the  theatre  of  politics;  and,  soon  after  his  intro- 
duction to  Henry,  became  the  most  influential  niember  of  the  privy- 
coimcil,  and  was  considered  prime-minister.  Although  older  than  hia 
majesty,  he  made  it  his  study  to  flatter  and  subserve  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  his  roaster  for  lusnry  and  every  liind  of  pleasure.  Henry  speedi- 
ly dissipated  in  tournaments  and  banquets  the  wealth  left  by  his  parent; 
and  turned  his  attention  to  political  intrigues  and  active  warfare.  Pope 
Julius  II.,  eager  to  espel  the  French,  wliom,  in  virtue  of  the  league  of 
Cambray,  he  bad  introduced  into  Italy,  spared  no  means  to  gain  his 
support.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  witJi 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  English  king  in  person  led  an  army  into  Flanders, 
where  he  took  Terouenne,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  Guinegale,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  In  Scotland,  the  arms  of  Henry  were  not  less 
successful ;  and  James  IV.,  tlie  Scottish  monarch,  was  entirely  defeated 
and  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513.  But  finding  at  length  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  the  Pope,  be  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  giving 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Mary,  1514. 

Francis  I.  renewed  the  treaties  of  his  predecessors,  and  Wolsey 
seized  on  this  opportunity  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  French 
ruler,  whose  influence  he  required  at  Rome  to  obtain  a  canlinal's  hal, 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  crafty  churchman,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  success  gained  hy  his  patron  at  Matignano  to  alarm 
Henry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  victories  of  the  young  and  warlike  sovereign. 
The  long  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  consequent  on  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which  Henry  bad  him- 
self been  a  candidate,  hronghl  the  English  monarch  into  the  quarrel,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  ally  of  the  emperor. 

Discussions  of  a  very  different  character  soon  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  English  monarch.  Henry,  who  piqued  himself  greatly  on  his 
theological  abilities,  was  indignant  at  the  contempt  with  which  Luther 
had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  In  support  of  his  favourite  author,  he 
compased  "  A  Treatise  in  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  which 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who,  besides  comparing  it  to  the  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  gratified  the  king  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
rtie  Faith,"  1531.  In  return,  the  roj'al  author,  who  was  not  inaccessible 
to  the  voice  of  praise,  entered  readily  Into  the  league  against  the  King 
of  France. 

The  English  invaded  Picardy,  and  advanced  to  within  eleven  leagues 
of  Paris,  when  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Frincis  at  Pavia  in  1535, 
altered  the  policy  of  their  sovereign  His  intercession  between  the 
captive  and  Charles  led  to  new  conventions  between  England  ind 
France,  whereby  Henrv  gave  up  all  prelenoions  to  the  crown  of  the 
latter  country,  which  his  predecessoro  hid  claimed  since  tiie  rei"n  of 
Edward  III. 

In  1537,  Henry  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of 
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tha  queen's  maids  of  honour;  and  he  seems  to  have  early  formed  the 
design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  making  this  new  favourite  hia 
wife.  The  quarrel  between  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  Charies  V.  appear- 
ed to  Henry  a  favourable  moment  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Pro- 
posals to  annul  the  marriage  had  been  inefTectually  matle  to  the  Pope 
several  months  before  Anne  appeared  at  court,  when  the  king's  determi- 
nation assumed  all  the  violence  natural  to  his  character.  Affecting  to 
have  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  union  with  Catherine,  and 
adopting  the  express  language  of  the  Boob  of  Leviticus,  he  forwarded 
a  theological  treatise  on  the  subject  to  Clement,  who,  pressed  on  the 
one  side  by  a  prince  whom  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  emperor  whom  he  feared,  promised  and  temporized,  in  the 
hope  that  the  passion  of  the  former  would  cool.  But  this  delay  only 
irritated  Henry's  impatient  temper,  and,  after  a  disgraceful  scene  before 
the  two  legates,  he  banished  the  unfortunate  Catherine  from  court,  1539. 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  become  reconciled  with  Charles  V.,  at  whose 
instigation  the  case  was  transferred  to  Rome.  For  tiiis  change  the  king 
held  Wolsey  responsible,  who,  overwhelmed  with  sudden  disgrace,  was 
stripped  of  his  immense  riches,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  1530.  His 
place  was  soon  supplied  by  Cranmer,  under  whose  advice  Henry  con- 
sulted the  principal  universities  of  Europe,  the  majority  of  which  were 
fa.vourable  to  his  wishes;  and  to  annoy  and  weaken  the  clergy,  he  in- 
cluded them  in  the  charge  previously  brought  against  the  cardinal,  of 
violating  the  statute  of  "  prremunire.  '*  A  convocation  was  immediate- 
ly summoned,  and  £100,000  were  offered  for  a  foil  pardon,  which 
Henry,  who  bad  now  resolved  on  entirely  subverting  the  papal  au- 
thority, refused  unless  he  were  acknowledged  "Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  in  England."  Having  attained  his  object,  he  secretly  married 
Anne  Boleyn,  1533  ;  and  after  publicly  acknowledging  his  new  wife, 
had  her  crowned  with  great  ceremony  so  soon  as  Craruner,  now  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterhur",  could  pronounce  the  sentence  of  divoree 
against  Catherine.  The  parliament  ratified  the  marriage  with  Anne, 
and  declared  Mary,  the  issue  of  the  previous  union,  illegitimaie.  It 
also  formally  annulled  the  ponUfioal  authority,  and  conferred  on  the 
king  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  most 
of  the  spiritual  prerogatives  previously  exercised  by  the  Pope. 

In  separating  from  the  Romish  communion,  Henry  pretended  still  to 
be  orthodox.  Believing  himself  absolute  master,  of  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  as  well  as  of  their  bodies,  he  changed  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  but  retained  its  doctrines.  In  his  eyes  it  was  eijually  criminal 
to  believe  in  the  Pope  or  in  Luther;  and  those  of  either  parly  who  were 
unable  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  were  punished  alike.  In  1535,  two 
illustrious  victims,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sit  Thomas  More,  perished  on 
the  scaffold  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Protestants  were  dragged  to  the  stake  for  speaking  against  the 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  church.  The  monks,  whose  credit  had  fallen 
with  the  powerof  thepontiff.detested  the  sacrilegewhich  they  conceived 
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the  king  lo  have  committed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  regarded 
them  as  his  princijial  enemies,  whom  it  was  neoesaary  lo  destroy.  For 
this  purpose,  Cromwell,  his  secretarj",  was  appointed  "royal  vicegerent 
and  vicai^general,"  with  orders  to  visit  by  his  commissioners  the  con- 
vents of  both  sexes  throughout  the  kingdom.  Though  time  had  intro- 
duced ahuses  and  disorders  into  these  institutions,  the  visiters  published 
an  exa^erated  relation  of  them.*  The  parliament  immediately  made 
a  first  step  towards  the  entire  destruction  of  the  religious  orders,  by  sup- 

firessing-all  monasteries  whose  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  £200  ster- 
ing.  By  this  measure,  380  commanities  were  abolished,  whose  total 
revenue  amounted  to  £33,000,  besides  plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
jE«IO,000. 

Soon  after  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  the  queen  was  suddenly  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  being  accused  of  .adultery  and  high  treason. 
Seventeen  days  saw  Anne  Boleyn  pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  her  vivacity  and  freedom  of  manner  had  given 
rise  to  suspicion ;  but  the  best  exculpation  of  her  character  is  to  be  found 
in  Henry's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  on 
the  day  succeeding  Anne's  execution,  1536.  During  these  transactions, 
the  violent  religions  changes  had  excited  great  discontent,  particularly 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  several  revolts  broke  out.  Thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  malcontents  marched  towards  London ;  but  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  principal  leaders  executed.  These  commotions  increased 
the  king's  dislike  to  the  monks,  whom  he  not  unjustly  accused  of  being 
the  secret  agents  of  tiie  insorrectioii.  To  crush  them  entirely,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  all  the  remaining  religious  communities.  ITie  parlia- 
ment readily  passed  the  necessary  measures;  and  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  crown  was  augmented  by  an  addition  of  ^6160,000. 

In  the  midst  of  his  hostility  to  the  Romish  church,  Henry  never  failed 
in  his  zeal  to  uphold  its  dogmas.  The  parliament,  becoming  daily  more 
servile,  approved  of  his  intolerance  by  the  famous  bill  of  Oie  Six  Arti- 
cles, called  the  Bloody  Statute, — a  law  which  asserted  the  real  presence 
and  communion  of  one  kind,  forbade  the  marriage  of  priests,  admitted 
vows  of  chastity,  and  declared  the  utility  of  private  masses,  with  the 
necessity  of  auricular  confession.  Any  violation  of  the  first  article  was 
punishable  with  death;  and  for  the  others,  the  penalties  were  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure.  To  crown 
all,  the  same  parliament  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  force  of 
statute  law. 

In  1540,  Henry,  lef\  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  Jane  Sey- 
mour, who  died  In  1537,  twelve  days  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  suhse- 
qnently  Edward  VI,,  contracted  a  new  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  His  union  with  this  princess,  whose  personal 
appearance  did  not  correspond  with  Cromwell's  flattering  description, 
led  to  the  destruction  of  that  favourite,  whose  sudden  exaltation  and 
tyrannical  conduct  had  caused  him  to  be  generally  hated.  The  kina 
gave  him  over  to  his  enemies,  by  wham  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
high  treason;  the  very  parliament  which  condemned  him  to  death  hav- 
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mg,  but  a  few  days  before,  declared  him  worthy  to  be  the  "  vicar-gene- 
ral of  Che  universe."  The  disgrace  of  this  high  officer  was  followed  hy 
the  divorce  of  the  queen  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  Henry  married  a  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Catherine  Howard,  who  was  decapitated 
eighteen  months  afterwards  on  a  charge  of  incontinence  before  and  after 
marriage.  The  king  nest  espoused.  Catiierine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer.  A  revolt  in  Ireland,  hostilities  and  negotiations  with  Scotland, 
and  a  war  with  France,  occupied  the  latter  yeats  of  bis  reign. 

Aa  H^nry  was  descended  from  the  Welsh  Tudors,  he  naturally  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  a  prey 
to  all  tiie  disorders  of  feudal  anarchy,  and  where  his  proclamations  were 
without  force.  In  1536,  it  was  enacted  that  the  whole  of  Wales  should 
be  incorporated  with  England,  being  made  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and  authorized  to  send  to  parliament  a  member  for  every  county. 

In  Ireland,  tiie  religious  innovations  countenanced  by  the  government 

the  natives  and  the  settlers,  hitherto  apparently  irreconcilable  enemies. 
But  O'Neill,  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  having  been  defeated,  the  other 
chiefs  submitted  to  the  royal  authority.  In  1543,  tiiat  country  was 
raised  from  a  lordship  to  a  kingdom,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful 
leaders  created  earls,  among  whom  O'Neil  received  the  title  of  Tyrone. 
Lastly,  some  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  completed  its 
pacification,  and  the  power  of  the  English  had  never  appeared  more 
firmly  established  since  the  invasion  of  Henry  11. 

The  king,  finding  his  autiiority  confirmed  in  England  and  Ireland, 
wislied  to  extend  his  influence  into  Scotiand,  and  oT)lige  his  nephew, 
James  v.,  to  adopthis  religious  opinions  and  declare  war  against  France. 
An  invasion  by  an  English  army  produced  no  other  effect  than  tiie  burn- 
ing of  a  few  villages  j  and  the  death  of  Uie  Scottish  sovereign,  in  1542, 
led  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Henry  was  now  at  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  France,  whither  he  sent  a  numerous  army,  which  t«ok 
Boulogne.  After  the  defection  of  Charles  V.  from  his  alliance,  the  war 
continued  two  years  longer,  hut  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable 
event.  In  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1546,  Henry  retained  his  conquests 
until  certain  sums  of  money  owing  hy  the  enemy  were  paid. 

The  end  of  this  extraordinary  monarch  now  rapidly  approached ;  and 
hib  death,  on  the  asth  of  January  1547,  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  condemned  to  he  executed  the  following  morn- 
ing 

Hallam  thus  describes  Henry's  rule  and  character;  —  A  government  ad- 
minisiered  with  bo  frequent  violations  not  only  of  the  charlored  privilcgea  of 
Engl  ahmen,  but  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights  which  national  law  has 
oslablished   must  have  been  regarded,  one  would  imagine,  with  just  abhorrence 
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a  this  eipectarion,  some  mentioning  Henry  after  hia  death  m  language 
01  eulogy.  I  do  not  indeed  beheve  that  he  had  really  conciliated  hia  people  s 
affection  ;  for  that  perfect  fear  which  attended  him  must  have  cast  out  love. 
But  he  had  a  few  qualities  that  deserve  ealeem,  and  several  which  a  nation  is 
pleaaed  lo  behold  in  a  sovereign.  He  was  without  dissimulation ;  hia  manners 
were  affable,  and  his  temper  generous.  Though  his  acbemes  of  foreign  policy 
were  not  vetj;  sagacious,  andliia  ware  producuve  of  no  material  advantage,  yet 
"hey  were  uniformly  aueceBsfiil,  and  retrieved  (he  honour  of  the  Engliah  name. 
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in  bin;  not  indeed  the  proselyce  of  their  Failh,  but  the  siibverter  of  their  enemiei 
power-ihe  avenging  minister  of  Heaven,  by  whose  giant  arm  the  chain  of 
anperetition  had  been  broken,  and  the  prison  buret  asutidcr.-CoBs(i(«li™,I 
M  sU/T      ft,  gland,  ch.  i. 

R    d    T  Life  of  Kitig  Henry  VIH.  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libtary. 

Ed  rd  \  I  had  not  reached  his  tenth  year  when  he  ascended  the 
th  n  1547      Henry  had  fixed  his  majority  at  eighteen,  and  ap- 

p  n  d  te  n  executors,  assisted  hy  twelve  counsellors,  to  carry  on 
h  nn  n    in  the  meanwhile.     But  the  young  king's  uncle,  the 

b  u  Ea  'Hertford,  by  securing  a  majority  of  the  curators,  was 
apn  ed  p  te  tor  of  the  realm,  and  created  Duke  of  Somerset.  This 
nobleman,  being  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  religious  doctrines,  edu- 
cated Edward  in  Protestant  principles,  and  concerted  with  Cranmer  a 
plan  of  general  reform.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ; 
and  the  doke  suspended  for  a  time  the  episcopal  authority,  appointing 
commissioners  to  Tisit  the  dioceses.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
opposed  these  proceedings  wi^  ail  his  influence;  and  to  silence  so 
powerful  an  adversary,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

During  this  time  Scotland  was  more  than  ever  agitated.  The  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  lighted  up  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The  queen- 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  asked  succour  from  France,  and  the  Pro- 
testant party  had  recourse  to  England.  Somerset,  who  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  proposed  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen, with  Edward,  and  offered  peace  as 
the  condition.  The  battle  of  Pinkey,  1547,  in  which  more  than  10,000 
Scots  were  left  on  the  field,  followed  the  refusal.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  success,  the  victor  returned  to  London,  where  cabais 
were  forming  against  him  by  his  brother  Lord  Seymour,  and  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick.  To  secure  his  popularity,  he  summoned  a  pari  iament, 
which  repealed  the  most  hateful  laws  of  Henry  VIIL,  including  the 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles.  Further,  private  masses  were  foi1)idden,  and 
the  holy  communion  ordered  to  be  administered  in  bread  and  wine, 
while  the  nomination  of  bishops  became  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  roy- 
alty. In  the  following  year,  the  pariiament  enacted  that  the  mass 
sliould  be  celebrated  in  English,  adopted  the  reformed  lilnrgy,  and  per- 
mitted the  marriage  of  priests. 

Public  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  straggles  of  the  protector 
against  his  brother  Lord  Seym onr,  who  was  oneof  his  greatest  enemies. 
The  ambition  of  the  latter  had  been  nourished  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIIL,  on  whose  death  he  had  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  had  numerous  partisans; 
hut  being  charged  with  plotting  to  carry  off  the  king  and  change  the 
government,  he  was  executed  on  the  20th  March  1549.  This,  howevt'r, 
did  not  terminate  the  protector's  embarrassments;  for  Catholic  priests 
had  stirred  up  tiie  peasants  of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk,  and  when  these 
insurrections  were  suppressed,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  allied 
Scotch  and  French  army.  Failing  in  obtaining  foreign  aid,  and  being 
opposed  by  the  powerful  Warwick  faction,  Somerset  fell  rapidly  from 
his  lofty  station.  He  was  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower;  hut  his  execution  tn  1553,  and  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland  conferred  on  Warwick,  did  not  satisfy  the  laV. 
ter  nobleman,  whc  aspired  to  the  supreme  authority,  founding  his  ambi- 
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tious  views  on  the  delicate  health  of  the  king.  He  first  persuaded  Ed- 
ward to  change  the  order  of  succession,  representing'  Uiat  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  having  been  declared  illegiUmate  by  the  parliament,  could 
not  ascend  the  throne;  that  the  relipon  and  binh  of  the  Scottish  i^ueen 
disqnalilied  her;  and  that,  consequently,  die  nearest  heir  was  his  cousin 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  her  second  husband  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  af(«r  her.  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  the  grand-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  While  the  council 
were  deliberaUng  on  this  raomentous  question,  Northumberland  effected 
the  union  of  his  fourth  son,  Guildford  Dudley,  with  Lady  Jane,  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  expired  not  long  after,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of'^hls  age,  July  6, 
1553. 

Immediately  on  Edward's  decease,  Northumberland  proceeded  to  pro- 
claim Lady  Jane  Grey ;  hut  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIU.  by  his 
first  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  collected  an  army,  asserted  her  claims, 
and  prevailed  over  her  rival.  The  unfortunate  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days, — to  her  a  periad  of  sorrow  and  distress.  The  duke  was  beheaded 
in  1553,  and  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  in  the  following  year. 

Mary  had  determined  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  but 
she  proceeded  cautiously,  at  first  liberating  Gardiner  and  other  bishops 
from  prison,  and  restoring  them  to  the  sees  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived;  while  of  the  reformed  clergy  great  numbers  were  ejecteJ. 
Cianmer,  doubly  hateful  lo  her  for  the  share  he  had  laken  in  the  divorce 
of  her  mother,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  was  accused 
of  favouring  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  condemned  for  high  trea- 
son; but  his  execution  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  after.  Parlia- 
ment readily  abolished  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  which  were  in  any- 
wise favourable  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  restored  affairs  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  retaining  the 
spiritual  power  and  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  church  only  until  she 
could  restore  both  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  In  order  more  surely  to 
accomplish  her  design,  she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Philip,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1554.  After  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  months 
in  England,  the  prince  returned  to  Flanders,  and  soon  sAer  inheriting  the 
erown  of  Spain,  he  thought  no  more  of  his  queen.  Thus  was  fortu- 
nately defeated  a  deep-laid  plot  to  transfer  the  kingdom  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  to  crush  the  Protestant  religion  along  with  the  national  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  new  parliament,  which  assembled  in  November  1554,  the  entire 
re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  agreed  to,  and 
Cardinal  Pole  was  sent  from  Rome  to  reconcile  England  to  the  holy 
see.  Woridly  interest  entered  deeply  into  this  reli^ous  change;  for 
those  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  church  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  exacted  a  confirmation  of  the  abbey  lands  to  tlieir 
new  proprietors.  Under  the  fanatical  Gardiner,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  heresy  would  pass  unpunished.  The  number  of  persons  who  suf- 
fered death  by  fire  in  Mary's  reign  has  been  computed  at  300,  among 
whom  were  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishops  La^er,  Hooper,  and  Ridley. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  lier 
e  influence  among  the  Protestant  party.  The  murmurs  of  the 
;,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  the  indifference  of 
Lsband,  the  loss  of  Calais,  and  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Brest, 
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all  preyed  upon  the  queen's  spirits,  and  hastened  her  death.    She  expired 
in  1558,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  her  sister. 

Hallani  Bums  up  the  character  and  reign  of  Marj"  in  the  following  eipressiTo 
tenna :  —  '■  Her  reien  was  inglorious,  her  capaaty  narrow,  and  her  lempet 
Banguinary;  although  oonecieniious  in  some  respecca.  she  was  as  capable  of 
disaunulation  as  her  fisier,  and  of  breach  of  fairti  as  her  husband ;  she  obsli- 
naidy  and  wilfully  sacrificed  her  subjects'  afleoljona  and  interest  to  a  misplaced 
and  discreditable  attachment ;  and  the  words  wilh  which  Carte  has  concluded 
tha  character  of  this  unlamented  sovereign  are  perfectly  just!  — 'Havinit 
reduced  Ihe  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  she  left  it,  by  her  aeaaonable  decease, 
to  be  restored  by  her  successor  to  its  oncienl  prosperity  and  glory.'  " — Cimit, 
Hist.  England. 

Elizabeth  had  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  trials  of  the  preceding 
reign.  Misfortune  served  only  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  her  character. 
In  her  long  retirement,  occupied  in  Ihe  study  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  pursuits  of  liieratore,  she  prepared  herself  for  the 
great  task  which  Providence  had  reserved  for  her. 

Although  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  Henry's  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been  ratified  by  parliament,  yet  as  these  acts 
were  not  acknovtledged  by  the  Pope,  the  zealous  Catholics  disputed 
EiizabeUi's  right  of  succession,  and  tomed  their  eyes  to  Maiy  Stuart, 
who  inherited  the  claims  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII, 
This  princess,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  accordingly  assumed 
the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  qnaitercd  the  English  arms  with  those 
of  Scotland  and  France.  Elizabeth  now  decided  upon  establishing 
Protestantism,  as  tlie  safeguard  of  her  throne ;  but  her  first  steps  were 
marked  by  her  characteristic  caution  and  prudence.  She  published  an 
edict  maintaining,  until  further  orders,  the  services  of  religion  in  the 
same  form  as  at  the  death  of  Mary,  and  permitted  the  players  and  offices 
to  he  read  only  in  English.  She  was  even  consecrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Carlisle,  15th  January  1559;  hut  the  parliament 
which  assembled  ten  days  after  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  ordered 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  exclusively  used,  and  that  all  clei^- 
men  should  swear  to  the  new  order  of  things.  'ITie  bishops,  with  one 
exception  (Landaff),  refused  to  take  the  required  oath;  but  among  the 
inferior  clcigy,  spread  over  nearly  ten  thousand  parishes,  there  were  not 
found  two  hundred  to  follow  their  example.  The  Protestant  Church 
of  England  was  thus  established  in  its  present  form. 
^  As  Elizabert's  greatest  difficulties  were  to  be  expected  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholics,  she  endeavoured  to  promote  Protestant  principles 
in  those  slates  that  were  most  in  connexion  with  her  own.  In  Second 
the  reformers  had  made  great  progress,  animated  by  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  Knox;  and  the  dissensions  between  the  two  parties  In  that 
kingdom  were  encouraged  by  Secretary  Cecil,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  queen,  and  destroy  the  irrtuence  of  the  French  king,  her 
husband.  The  measures  pursued  were  so  successful,  that  when  Mary 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1561,  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  English  throne.  Elisabeth  now  turned  her  views  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  her  own  dominions,  and  tiie  success  which  accompanied 
her  labours  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

In  1563,  a  law  was  passed  commanding  all  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  clerks,  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy; 
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not  long  after  which  the  Puritans  separated  from  the  eslsD..shed  chuieh. 
An  ecclesiastical  convocation  was  summoned  to  compose  the  national 
creed,  and  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles  were  drawn  up,  as  they  esist  at  the 
present  day. 

The  progress  of  aflairs  in  Scotland  was  so  adverse  to  Mary  Stuart, 
Uiat  she  was  compelled  to  flee  ftom  her  own  suhjecte  into  England, 
where  she  was  immediately  imprisoned  on  the  plea  of  certain  crimes 
with  which  she  was  charged.  The  conferences  at  York  and  Hampton 
Court,  as  to  her  participation  in  her  hushand's  murder,  were  far  from 
disproving  her  guilt ,  while  the  exiensive  corabina^on  in  1569,  to  marry 
her  to  the  Difke  of  Norfolk,  gave  great  disquietude  to  the  cabinet.  The 
igues  of  this  weak  and  amhilLous  nobleman  were  terminated  by  his 


dea^  on  the  scaffold 
idle  spectator  of  these 
meratin^  Elizabeili^s  ^,. 
nounceiT  that  her  subject 
edict,  founded  on  the  asi 
depose  kings  for  heinous 


Tho  Pope,  Pius  v.,  did  not  ri 
ns.  He  issued  a  bull,  which,  after  enu- 
3,  declared  her  guilty  of  heresy,  and  an- 
iev6  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  This 
led  tight  vested  in  the  supreme  pontiff  to 
mes  against  the  church,  was  far  more  inju- 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve  than 
It  elicited  two  sKitutes  for  her  security,  punishing 
with  severity  any  intercourse  with  Rome,  and  all  who  ventured  to  deny 
liBr  litie.  The  House  of  Commons  even  called  for  the  trial  of  "  tlie  pre- 
tended Scottish  queen," 

Elisabeth  now  began  lo  enjoy  tranquillity,  her  authority  beins  firmly 
established  in  England,  and  Scotland  governed  by  her  creature  Morion, 
Although  herself  a  Protestant,  she  had  not  hitherto,  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  her  affairs,  interfered  directly  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Low 
Countries  or  the  civil  war  in  France.  But  in  1579,  she  beheld  dangers 
closing  around  her  on  every  side.  The  first  blow  was  the  disgrace  of 
Morton,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  her  influence  in  Scotland.  In  1578, 
she  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  states-general  of  Holland,  professing 
at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  Philip  II,, 
notwithstanding  that  Drake,  with  a  privateering  squadron,  was  ravaging 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  His  majesty,  to  retaliate  these  indi- 
rect hostilities  of  the  English  queen,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland, 
1579.  Her  quiet  was  farther  menaced  hy  the  plots  of  the  Catholics,  to 
couiiteract  which  the  Protestants  formed  a  solemn  association  for  her 
defence  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic.  Pariiament  banished 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  Romish  communion,  and  forbade 
their  return  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  alarm,  whether  real  or  feigned  is  uncertain,  which  Elizabeth  felt 
on  account  of  Queen  Mary,  caused  an  increase  of  severity  towards  that 
unfortunate  princess.  Her  friends  in  England  were  consequently  more 
earnest  in  her  cause,  and  plotted  the  assassination  of  their  own  sovereign. 
A  young  man,  named  Babington,  managed  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  royal  prisoner,  which  however  did  not  long  escape  thR  vigi- 
lance of  Secretary  Walsingham.  Means  were  now  found  to  implicate 
Mary  with  the  conspirators,  and  she  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
by  a  special  commission,  35th  October,  1536.  On  tiie  8th  of  February, 
in  the  following  year,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  Fotheringay 
castle.  Elizabeth  affected  grief  and  anger,  put  on  mourning,  and  pun- 
ished her  secretary,  Davison,  for  having  allowed  the  e: 
place  without  her  orders. 
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When  Ihe  King  of  Scotland  was  informed  of  Ibe  deatli  of  his  motner, 
he  testified  the  most  vi(jlent  indignation ;  but  policy  soon  prevailed  ovei 
filial  tenderness,  and  the  prospect  of  one  day  succeeding  Elizabeth  in 
duced  him  to  suppress  his  resentment.  Philip  II.  had  resolved  on  pun- 
ishing the  English  queen  for  tlie  aid  she  had  given  lo  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  his  armaments;  but 
before  the  preparations  were  completed,  Drake,  al  the  head  of  a  gallant 
squadron,  burnt  a  great  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  sight  of  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz,  captured  Ihe  galleons  which  were  on  their  voyage  from  America, 
laden  with  riches,  and  returned  home  with  an  immense  booty,  1 587. 
At  the  same  time,  Walsingham  succeeded  in  getting  ttie  Spanish  hills 
dishonoured  at  Genoa,  thereby  depriving  Philip  ot  the  resources  he 
espected.  This  manceuvre,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Drake,  compelled 
the  expedition  to  be  deferred  ontil  the  following  year,  ^us  giving 
Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom. 

I'he  "  invincible  armada,"  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  133  vessels, 
most  of  them  being  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  mounted  3165  guns.  It 
was  navigated  by  87CG  seamen,  and  carried  nearly  2S,000  soldiers;  a 
force  which  was  t«  be  augmented  by  30,000  men  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk.  England  now  appeared  animated  with  one 
sentiment.  Exclusive  of  Ihe  levies  furnished  by  the  city  of  London, 
133,000  men  were  speedily  collected  where  the  prospect  of  invasion  was 
most  imminent.  The  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Til- 
bury, and  haranguing  the  army,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their 
duties  to  their  country  and  their  religion.  "  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  "  to 
pour  out  my  blood  for  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.  I  will  fight 
at  your  head ;  and  although  I  have  but  the  arm  of  a  woman,  I  have  the 
soul  of  a  king;  and  what  is  more,  of  a  king  of  England."  By  such 
conduct  and  language  she  filled  the  people  wi^  enthusiasm.  Her  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  ships,  was  by  the  zeal  of  her 
people  soon  increased  to  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  having  on  board 
11,120  men,  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  High-admiral  Lord  Howard 
of  EHingham,  who  was  aided  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, and  Frobisher.  The  spirit  of  the  Scotch  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  English ;  they  raised  troops  for  the  defence  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  formed  an  association,  whose  object  was  to  rnainlain  their  religion 
and  government  against  all  enemies,  at  home  or  abroad. 

On  the  39th  of  May,  I6S8,  the  Spanish  armada,  under  the  Duke  of 
Medina,  sailed  from  Lisbon ;  but  a  furious  tempest  next  morning  drove 
it  back  into  harbour,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  Channel  before  the  19th 
of  July.  Here  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  squadron,  which  proved 
victorious  in  five  successive  engagements.  The  duke,  finding  he  could 
not  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  at  Dunkirk,  meditated  a  return  to 
Spain,  when  a  storm  arose,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet 
on  tlie  shores  of  Orkney  and  Ireland,  so  that  only  53  ships  reached 
home,  and  these  in  a  shattered  condition.  I'he  event  was  celebrated  in 
England  with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  medal  struck  in  commemora- 
tion, bearing  the  inscription,  Deua  affiatil  et  dttiipaniUT.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  armada  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain;  English  cruisers  coverei. 
all  the  seas,  ravaged  her  coasts,  and  plundered  her  colonies. 

Henceforward  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  lass  disturbed.  The  death 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Protestant  sentiments  of  her  son,  had  entirely 
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d  h  hopes  of  the  Catholics;  while  the  cause  of  the  Reformalion 
w  a      pp     «d  in  Holland  by  British  auxiliaries.     Philip,  in  revenge, 

rred  p  he  Irish  Catholics  to  revolt  On  a  given  4ay  there  was  a 
|{e  1  m  sacre  of  the  Eng^lish,  —  a  detestable  treachery,  that  only 
d  li  down  upon  their  country  the  wrath  of  the  queen.    The 

t  I  f  L  ex  was  sent  over  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  army,  and  with 
unlimited  power,  but  this  favourtte  was  recalled  to  peristi  on  the  scaf- 
fold, 160i.  The  death  of  Elizabeth  followed  not  long'  afier,  having 
been  accelerated,  if  we  may  believe  the  common  rumour,  by  her  regret 
at  the  unUmely  fate  of  the  earl.  At  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  after 
a  glorious  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  she  expired  on  the  31lh  March 
1G03,  leaving  ^e  sceptre  to  James  Vl.  of  Scotland. 

Scotland.  —  This  eoantry  had  suffered  greatly  from  its  wars  with 
England,  E^ainst  which  the  alliance  of  France  proved  but  an  uncertain 
protection.  The  chivalrous  temper  of  Jamcs  IV.  led  him  to  seek  the 
chief  support  of  his  crown  in  the  great  fendatories ;  but  he  prematurely 
perished  m  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  1513.  During  the  minority 
of  James  V.,  his  mother,  Margaret  of  England,  disputed  the  regency 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany.  But  this  contest  was  of  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  great  change  operating  by  the  introduction  of  tlie 
Reformed  doctrines,  about  1530.  James  V.,  who  had  married  a  French 
princess,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  died  in  154S,  leaving  an  only  child,  Mary, 
afterwards  united  to  the  dauphin.  Under  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother,  the  Reformarion  rapidly  proceeded;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
virtually  administered  the  government,  attempting  to  check  it  by  violence, 
perished  by  assassination.  Excited  by  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of 
John  Knox,  the  people  rosg  in  insurrection,  stripped  the  Catholic 
churches  of  tbeir  ornaments,  and  in  many  places  totally  destroyed  them. 
An  army  was  immediately  collected  to  punish  these  disorders,  when  the 
Protestants  united  themselves  stili  more  closely  by  a  treaty  or  cuenanl, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  James  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  James  V., 
and  sought  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Taking  advantan;e  of  the 
absence  of  their  queen  in  France,  the  people,  who  had  suSdued  the 
Catholic  party,  gave  their  new  church  a  regular  form  of  government. 
Professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  of  Geneva,  they  abolished 
Episcopacy,  and  established  an  ecclesiastical  republic,  or  Preshyterian- 
ism.  The  return  of  Queen  Mary  to  Scotland,  1561,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  princess.  Her  edncation  in  the 
court  of  France  made  the  cold  and  roudi  manners  of  her  new  subjects 
intolerable,  while  her  adherance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  far 
from  conciliating  their  affections.  The  sadden  and  violent  death  of  her 
husband,  Damley,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Bothwell,  drove 
the  people  into  revolt.  Her  forces  were  defeated  at  Carberry  Hill,  and 
she  was  con^ned  in  Lochleven  castle ;  having  escaped,  she  was  again 
defeated  at  Langside,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England,  1561^, 
leavinf  the  kinodom  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  as  regent  for 
her  infant  son,  James  VI. 

Ireland. — Tliis  country,  the  origin  of  whose  inhabitants  is  somewhat 
obscure,  had  been  governed  by  native  princes  until  1179,  when  Henry 
II.  Plantagenet,  taking  advantage  of  its  intestine  troubles,  seized  upon 
Uia  kingdom,  and  conferred  the  government  upon  bis  son  John,  by 
whom  it  was  united  to  England  in  1210.  But  suncessive  revolutions 
31 
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disturbed  the  country,  and  it  was  not  entirely  subdued  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Heiirv  VIU.  ruled  it  with  a  stern  and  systematic 
despotism,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ge- 
raldines.  Laws  were  now  enacted  to  establish  the  English  dress  and 
language,  and  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  The  royal  authority,  after  being  in  abeyance  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  was  recognised  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  was  a  crisis  in  Irish  history :  in  her  reign  the  Protestant 
church  was  established,  and  all  subjects  were  houud  to  attend  its  public 
services.  The  violent  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  attempted  to 
he  enforced  aggravated  the  rebellions  spirit  of  the  Irish  and  drove  them 
to  insurrection.  The  insurgents  were  with  difficulty  put  down  ;  and 
their  crime  was  punished  with  so  much  severity,  that  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  the  patrimony  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  were  reduced 

At  an  early  periodiu  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  chieflainshins  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  lanistn/,  i.  e.  that  the  lands  and  dignity  descended  to  the  eldest  and 
most  worthy  of  the  same  blood,  the  claims  of  seniority  being  comrolied  by  a 
due  regard  to  desert.  Tbe  landowners,  not  of  noble  rank,  held  their  poSAes- 
fiiona  by  the  tenure  of  gavel-kind,  which  was  not  an  equal  partidon,  as  it) 
England,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  was  entitled 
lo  divide  the  pauimony  as  he  pleased,  allotting  to  the  lineal  heirs  a  portion  with 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Justice  was  administered  in  each  sept  by  judges  called 
hretofis,  selected  from  certain  famiUes.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  en- 
tirely aristocratic,  the  condition  of  the  common  people  being  little  different 


Louis  XIL,  1498,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  He  added  to  his  regal  titles  those  of  Duke  of  Milan,  and  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Jerusalem, — thus  declaring  his  intention  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  Charles  VIII.  His  claims  to  the  duchy  were 
derived  from  his  paternal  grandmother,  Valentina  Visconli,  a  descendant 
of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name. 

Trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  this  prince  had  learnt  to  be  just ; 
and,  by  his  generous  and  beneficent  character,  deservedly  bore  the  title 
of  Father  of  his  People.  His  chief  minister  was  Amboise,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  the  early  period  of  whose  government  was  employed  in  use- 
ful reforms,  and  in  diminishing  an  oppressive  taxation,  although  the 
country  was  engaged  in  war.  The  troops  were  subjected  lo  regiilar  dis- 
cipline, fixed  garrisons  appointed,  and  a  stated  subsistence  provided  for 
them.  He  moreover  improved  the  administration  of  justice  by  shorten- 
ing the  usual  law-processes  and  their  expenses. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Louis'  reign  was  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with 
Joan  of  France,  whom  he  had  been  eoinpelled  to  espouse  by  Louis  XL 
He  wedded  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles 
VIIL,  as  much  from  policy  as  inclination,  since  the  alienation  of  the 
duchy  was  thereby  prevented.  On  her  death  he  married  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  peace 
af^er  the  defeat  at  Guinegate,  better  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
frotn  the  knights  making  greater  use  of  these  in  their  flight  than  cf  their 
'•ances  in  the  attack. 
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Claude  de  Seyseel,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  a  work  on  ihe  Monarchy  of 
France,  lias  left  us  a  valuable  piolure  of  Ihe  consiilution  of  thai  counlry  during 
this  reign.  The  royal  authority  was  limited  by  Ihe  slates -general  and  the 
parlianienls.     The  former,  meeting       ly  (       mp  aa  dbg 
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hostile  as  may  be  imagined.  The  cl  yhd  hb  fi  andgr  p 
but  their  ranks  were  open  to  all  classes.  1  he  nobility  were  exempt  Iron 
of  every  denomination;  but  in  war  they  served  the  state  gratuitously,  ani 
forbidden  to  engage  in  any  meehanical  or  secular  profession.  The 
burghers  or  commons  possessed  the  judicial  and  financial  ofGcea,  whici 
them  great  influence  in  society.  These  were  not  interdicted  to  the  noblesrbut 
they  generally  preferred  a  niihiary  career.  Fortune  and  talent  were  the  means 
of  raising  the  merchants  and  lawyers  to  the  higher  class ;  as  this  last  might  be 
ennobled  by  the  king  in  reward  of  metilotious  service. 

Italian  Wars. — Before  comment\iiig  his  first  Italian  campaign,  the 
French  monarch  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  numerous 
alliances.  Pt>pe  Alexander  VI.  became  his  friend,  as  did  his  illegiti- 
maie  son,  Ciesar  Borgia,  upon  whom  was  conferred  the  duchy  of  Valen- 
tinois ;  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  Sforza,  better  known  as  Ludovico 
the  Moor,  was  without  a  friend  ;  but  Bajazet  II.,  the  grand  sultan,  in- 
directly afforded  him  assistance  by  attacking  the  Venetians,  against 
■whom  he  had  declared  war. 

At  the  close  of  July,  1499,  the  French  army,  composed  of  1600  lances, 
and  13,000  infantry,  including  5000  Swiss,  crossed  the  Alps  under  the 
command  of  Marehal  TrJTulzio.  All  the  strong  places  opened  tlieir 
gates.  Milan  itself  deserted  the  tyrant  Ludovico,  who  was  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck.  The  con- 
quest  of  the  diichy  was  completed  in  twenty  days.  Louis  XIL,  who 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  exercised  his  rights  o'~ 

reignty  bv  diminiahinff  the '  "      '-=--' ---  -' 

TriTufzi 

for  the  return  of  Sforaa,  whose  reappearance  in  the  Milanese  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Swiss  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  The  duke 
re-entered  his  capital  in  February  1600,  amid  the  shouts  of  those  who 
had  driven  him  into  exile  a  few  months  before.  The  French  returned 
soon  after  his  restoraiion,  when  the  Swiss,  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner,  deserted  in  a  body.  He  sought  safety  in  flight ;  but  was  made, 
prisoner,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  the  castle  of  Loches,  in  Berri, 
until  his  death  in  1510. 

Louis,  now  thinking  himself  firmly  established  in  tlie  Milanese, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Naples.  Frederick.,  too  weak  to  dispute  the 
kingdom,  olfered  advantageous  conditions,  which  were  rejected;  and 
finding  that  the  French  still  advanced  towards  Naples,  be  surrendered 
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to  the  invader,  who  sent  him  to  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1504.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  now  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
spoil;  but  after  two  campaigns,  the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Three  armies  and  two  fleets  were  soon  prepared 
by  Louis  to  avenge  his  honour,  but  they  all  failed  in  their  object.  The 
succession  of  Julius  II,  to  the  papal  throne  led  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray  in  1508,  by  which  Louis,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  Pope  united  against  Venice.  By  the  battle  of  Agna- 
dello,  gained  by  the  French,  the  Venetians  were  driven  from  the  conti- 
nent and  confined  to  their  isles.  The  allies  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  cities,  but  did  not  occupy  them  long;  for,  in  1510,  Julius  II. 
became  reconciled  with  the  republic,  and  in  the  next  year  succeeded  in 
drawing  Ferdinand,  Henry  Vlll.,  and  Maximilian  to  his  side,  France 
bravely  made  head  against  her  enemies.  Gaston  de  Foix,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  repelled  a  body  of  16,000  troops  engaged  in  invading 
the  Milanese,  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  defeated  the  Venetians,  re- 
covered Brescia  from  them,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
he  fell,  pierced  by  sixteen  wmmds,  1512.  After  Gaston's  death,  Louis 
experienced  several  reverses  in  Italy;  and  the  Sforsas  were  established 
at  Milan,  and  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  war  had  now  no  longer 
any  object.  Louis  therefore  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  abjured  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had  authorized  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  head  of  the  chuich.     He  died  in  1515. 

Francis  I.,  immediately  on  his  accession,  invaded  Lombardy  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  Swiss  valiantly  opposed  his  troops  at  Marignano ; 
for  two  days  the  victory  was  obstinately  contested,  and  at  last  the  moun- 
taineers, though  defeated,  retired  in  good  order.  The  alliance  now 
formed  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  with  the  Venetians  seemed  to  open  the 
way  to  Naples.  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  on  the  Spanish  throne,  was  desirous  of  peace,  that  he 
might  consolidate  his  vast  inheritance.  Francis  hesitated  to  profit  by 
his  victory ;  and  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  in  1516,  gave  a  temporary  repose 
to  Europe. 

The  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  dignity  gave  rise  to  a  long 
period  of  rivalry  between  that  prince  and  the  King  of  France,  1519. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  emperor  for  "Germany,  Francis, 
on  pretext  of  recovering  Navarre  for  John  d  Albret,  sent  an  army  into 
Spain;  where,  however,  it  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  recross  the 
Pyrenees.  The  war  was  now  prosecuted  in  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  varied  success.  In  the  latter  counWy,  tiie  troops  of  the 
empire  were  commanded  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  queeit-mothcr,  had  deserted  bis  native  country.  The  French 
under  Bonnivet  were  defeated  at  Rebec,  where  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
Baj-ard  fell,  1534 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  king,  who  command- 
ed in  person  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  made  prisoner.  The  captive 
was  taken  to  Madrid,  and  there  kept  nnder  a  stntt  guard.  In  January 
1526,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  claims 
on  Italy  and  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  restore  Burgundy, 
give  his  .two  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  and  marry  Eleanor,  the  emperor's 
sister.  These  hard  conditions,  extorted  by  force,  were  not  strictly  exe- 
cuted.    An  assembly  of  notables,  convened  at  Cognac,  declared  against 
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Ihe  treaty,  and  their  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  similar  body,  which 
met  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  concluded  an  alliance 
■with  Clement  V]I„  Venice,  Ihe  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Henry  VIII.  The 
■war  was  terminated  in  1539  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray;  Charles  gave 
up  his  hostages,  and  Eleanor  was  married  to  the  French  monarch. 

Id  1536,  Francis  invaded  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  but  Charles,  hasten- 
ing to  meet  the  French  troops,  drove  them  across  the  Alps,  and  entered 
Provence  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  While  he  was  detained  by  tbe 
siege  of  Marseilles,  another  army  ravaged  Champagne  and  Picardy. 
Marshal  Montmorency  saved  Provence  and  Dauphiny  by  devastating 
tbe  country  through  which  the  imperialists  would  have  to  advance.  In 
1538,  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  at  Nice  by  tbe  intervention 
of  Pope  Paul  m.  An  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  appeared 
to  give  promise  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  these  hopes  were  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  emperor  being  permilled  to  pass  through  France, 
to  ([uell  a  revolt  at  Ghent.  Scarcely  four  years  of  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, were  alloiyed  to  elapse  before  hostilities  recommenced.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Christendom,  an  Ottoman  fleet,  united  with  a  French 
squadron,  undertook  the  siege  of  Nice.  But  Andrew  Doria,  the  cele- 
brated Genoese  admiral,  then  in  Uie  service  of  Austria,  repelled  both, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements.  The  victory  of  Cerri- 
soles,  near  Carignano,  gained  by  Francis,  was  more  glorious  than 
advantageous.  An  alliance  of  Henry  VIII,  with  Charles  V.  exposed 
Paris  to  the  greatest  risk ;  for  the  latter  had  become  master  of  Epernay 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  It  was  fortunate  for  France  that  the  religious 
disturbances  in  Germany  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  peace  of  Crespy  in  Valois  terminated  the  contests  be- 
tween tbe  two  great  rivals,  15*4.  The  French  monarch  expired  in  1547. 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin. — Hesbv  I!.,  who,  in  1647,  succeeded  his 
father  at  the  age  of  twenly-nioe,  recovered  Boulogne  from  the  English, 
and  compelleil  Charles  V.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metz.  Tbe  war  wi«i 
Spain  and  England  began  in  1557,  in  which  one  of  the  armies  of  Philip 
II.,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  blockaded  St.  Quentin.  The 
Constable  Montmorency  advanced  to  throw  troops  and  provisions  into 
the  place,  when  his  army  sufferad  a'dreadful  reverse,  and  the  town  was 
shortly  after  taken  by  assault  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  term      Guines,  and  by  his  si 
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n  the  hands  of  faction.     On  the  one  side  were  the 

Boorhons  or  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Anthony,  klno'  of  Navarre,  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Conde ;  on  the  other  was  the  family  of  the  Guises,  con- 
sisting of  six  brothers,— whose  leaders  were  the  Duke  Francis,  who 
had  ^ined  a  high  military  reputation  in  the  last  campaigns,  and  Charles, 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  vast  erudition  and  fiery  zeal  against  tbe 
Huguenots  had  placed  him  at  tbe  head  of  the  French  clergy.    The 
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ConslaKe  Monlmorency  and  his  nephews,  the  two  Colignis,  formed  i. 

third  party,  whii^h  espeet^d  to  hold  the  bBlance  between  the  other  two. 

The  Guises,  at  this  time  all-powerful,  held  the  kintf  in  tutelage,  the 

na.tion  was  enslared,  and  the  ptinnes  of  the  blood  were  banished.    It 

'  '    '  e  expected  that  thej  could  maintain  their  power  unassailed ; 


and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Conde  formed  a  very  extensive  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  them  and  the  king.  The  plot 
was  discorered  throogh  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and 
eereral  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested  and  suffered  death.  This 
event,  known  in  historj  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  contributed  to 
increase  their  influence ;  and  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  the  duke  possessed  nearly  equal  power  with  the  ancient 
mayors  of  the  palace.  This  he  employed  to  destroy  Conde,  who,  in 
defiance  of  numerous  warnings,  imprudently  went  to  Orleans,  at  the 
invitation  of  his  majesty.  He  was  immediately  arrested ;  tiie  conspiracy 
just  noticed,  and  other  charges,  were  alleged  against  him,  and  oy  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  he  was  condemned  to  death;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  demise  of  Frajicis,  1560,  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect, 

Chabixs  IX.,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  succeeded  his  brother  ;anii 
Catherine  of  Medici  held  the  reins  of  government,  without,  however, 
assuming  Ihe  title  of  regent,  Louis  of  Conde  was  restored  lo  liberty  j 
the  Constable  Montmorency  was  received  into  favour ;  while  the  queen- 
mother,  on  her  side,  endeavoured  to  create  a  third  party. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  states-general  in  Orieans,  Uie  clergy  fulminated 
against  the  Huguenots;  while  the  tier$  etai  demanded  a  reform  of  tbe 
clergy,  whose  vices,  they  alleged,  were  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles. 
The  nobles  besides  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Huguenots,* 
who  at  this  epoch  were  calculated  to  amount  to  a  sisth  or  a  fourth  of  the 
population.  Many  of  them  had  taken  up  arms  in  different  parts  of 
rrance  in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  their  numbers  compelled 
the  Catholic  party  to  treat  them  with  moderation,  until  the  decision  of 
a  national  council  should  be  known.  A  conference  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Poissy ;  and  although  no  formula  of  faith  could  be  adopted 
likely  to  unite  all  parties,  an  edict  was  issued  in  15GS,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  allowed  to  preach  outMde  the  towns.  Soon  afterwards 
a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  had  met  to  worship  in  a  bam  at  Vassy  in 
Champagne,  were  attacked  by  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  sisty 
rf  their  number  murdered,  and  more  than  200  wounded.  This  atrocity 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising,  and  the  prelude  to  the  first  civil 

First  Civil  Wah,  1563. — The  parties  in  this  conflict  were  Hie  Guises 
in  ami^  with  Montmorency,  who  was  master  of  the  king's  person ;  and 
Louis  of  Conde,  with  Coligni  and  d'Andelot.  The  court  faction  had 
the  ascendency  in  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Champagne, 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  and  Guienne.  The  Protestants  were  superior  in 
the  west  and  south,  especially  in  Rouen,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Angers, 
Le  Mans,  Poitiers,  Bourges,  Angoulflme,  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  and 
Lyons.  But  being  thus  isolated,  they  could  not  co-operate  with  theii 
brethren  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
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The  first  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux  in  Notmandy,  1563, 
where  the  royai  array  was  commanded  by  Montmorency,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  first  onset.  Guise,  however,  won  the  field  and  captured 
the  Prince  of  Conde;  and  Admiral  Colieni,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Huguenot  host,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  death  of 
Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  restored  Catherine's  authority,  which  was 
consolidated  by  the  convention  of  Amboise,  1563,  allowing  the  Protest- 
ants the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Second  Civil  War,  1567.— The  pacification  just  mentioned  was 
scarcely  concluded,  before  its  terms  were  modified  by  the  court;  the 
Huguenot  party  still  demanding  securities,  which  their  opponents  de- 
layed to  give.  A  journey  of  the  king  and  his  mother  into  the  southern 
Sovinces,  and  the  interview  of  the  latter  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  at 
ayonne,  when  plans  were  conceited  for  the  extirpation  of  the  new 
opinions,  were  soon  followed  by  another  war.  Rochelle  now  became 
the  rallying  point  of  the  reformed  party.  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
this  city  had  exercised  the  right  of  coining  money;  its  mayors  and  prin- 
cipal authorities  were  reputed  noble;  besides  which,  with  many  other 
pnvileges,  it  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce,  and  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  Aunis,  Saintonge,  and  Angoumois.  At  Jamac,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charenle,  the  insui^nts  were  defeated  by  superior  numbers,  1569; 
and  their  brave  leader,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner, was  assassinated  after  the  battle  by  a  captain  of  the  Duko  of  An- 
jou's  guards.  Coligni  once  more  saved  the  relics  of  the  conquered  army. 
The  widowed  Queen  of  Navarre,  Joan  of  Albret,  carried  her  son  Henry, 
prince  of  Beam,  to  the  camp,  and  presented  him  to  the  troops,  by  whom 
he  was  recognised  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Thej  were,  how- 
ever, again  defeated  at  Moncontour,  in  Poitou,  where  the  royal  youth 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  admiral. 

Massacre  or  St.  BAftTHOLOHEw,  1573. — A  peace  was  concluded  in 
1570  at  St.  Germain.  Catherine  accorded  favourable  conditions  to  the 
Huguenots ;  but  she  had  long  been  meditating  a  blow  more  deadly  than 
all  the  preceding  defeats.  Henry,  now  king  of  Navarre,  received  in 
1573  the  hand  of  Margaret  of  France,  the  youngest  of  her  daughters; 
and  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  this  maniase,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  invited  to  Paris.  On  tiie  33d  August,  as  Coligni 
was  returmng  home  from  a  conference  with  the  king  at  the  Louvre,  his 
life  was  attempted  by  an  assassin  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen-mother, 
jy  whom  Charles  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  general  massacre 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  night  of  the  33d  August,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's eve,  was  the  time  fixed  for  One  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  has 
coveredwithinfamy  the  memory  ofevery  one  engaged  in  it.  The  admi- 
ral was  one  of  the  first  victims :  afier  beinir  murdered,  his  head  was  cut 
ofi",  carried  to  the  queen  as  a  trophy,  and,  being  embalmed,  was  subse- 
quentiy  transmitted  to  Eome.  During  three  days  the  massacre  was 
continued  in  the  streets  and  in  private  houses ;  even  in  the  royal  palace 
Borne  of  the  retainers  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde 
were  assassinated  before  Iheir  masters'  eyes.  Henry  and  the  young 
prince  were  spared  only  on  condition  of  abjuring  their  reli^on  within 
three  days.  Neither  rank  nor  age  was  exempted :  in  the  capital  there 
suffered  500  genllemen,  with  10,000  persons  of  inferior  station;  while 
not  fewer  than  70,000  individuals  fell  throughout  the  entire  kingdom. 
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Puhlic  thanlisgivings  were  offGred  up  al  Rome  and  Madrid  f( 

cess  of  a  crime  whiuh  Thuanus,  bimself  a  Roman  Catholic,  si. 

as  "  a  ferocious  cruelty,  without  a  parallel  in  all  antiquity."*     Charles 

IX.  died  in  1574,  in  great  agony  of  body  and  mind. 

The  League. — Henry  III.,  the  conqueror  at  Jamac  and  Moncontoui, 
who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland,  returned  hastily  to  France  on  the 
newB  of  his  brother's  death.  The  new  monarch,  who  endeavoured  to 
play  the  parties  against  each  other,  gave  favourable  terms  lo  ttie  reform- 
ers, now  headed  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Ihe  young  King 
of  Navarre.  To  the  former  he  ceded  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Berri;  reli- 
gious toleration  was  permitted  eYerywhete,  except  in  Paris ;  Protestants 
were  to  form  half  of  each  parliament;  and  the  cities  of  Angoul&me.Niort, 
La  Charite,  Coumes,  Sauinur,  and  Mezierea,  were  to  be  held  by  Hugue- 
not garrisons.  iTie  Catholic  party,  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  were 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  flfis  arrangement.  They  formed  the  cele- 
brated compact  known  as  the  Colholir.  League.  1577;  and  Uie  king,  with 
the  view  of  controlling  it,  declared  himself  its  head,  lire  ostensible 
object  of  this  association  was  to  promote  the  ascendency  of  the  Romish 
faith ;  but  it  also  secretly  contemplated  the  deposition  of  the  dynasties 
of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  in^lrtne  of  an  anathema  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in 
753  against  the  usurper  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  placing  of  Guise  on  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  engage  to  suppress  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  chnrch. 

In  1584,  died  Francis  duke  of  Anjon,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
into  the  Low  Countries;  and  by  his  decease  the  King  of  NaYarre  be- 
came the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
popular  society  was  formed  among  the  leaguers,  more  Yiolent  in  its 
principles,  and  which  was  called  the  Sixteen,  from  the  number  of  its 
directing  committee,  each  of  whom  became  a  religious  agitator  in  so 
many  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  Barricades. — Henry  III.  gaYe  himself  up  to  the  debauchery  of 
his  capital;  and,  although  he  practised  every  external  act  of  devotion, 
became  the  object  of  piiblic  contempt,  and  was  daily  exposed  to  some 
new  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Sixteen.  Guise,  who  had  heen  forbidden 
to  enter  Paris,  openly  defied  the  royal  prohibition,  and  on  his  arrival  a 
general  rising  was  organised.  The  League  took  up  arms;  barricades 
were  erected ;  and  chains  stretched  across  the  streets.  The  king's  troops 
were  gradually  driven  back  to  ^e  Louvre ;  and  he  himself  made  a  nar- 
row escape  to  Chartres,  1588.  From  this  place  he  negotiated  with 
Guise,  nominated  him  generalissimo  of  his  armies,  and  promised  to  con- 
voke the  states^neraf  at  Blois,  to  deliberate  on  the  articles  proposed 
by  the  League.  This  assembly  met  on  the  4th  October  1588;  but  its 
first  measures  disappointed  the  monarch's  expectations.  The  spirit  of 
Rome  appeared  to  animate  the  deputies ;  and  Henry  soon  discovered  that 

*Proleslanl  writera  enclBBVoiir  lo  prnve— and  llifir  arpiirnenla  are  Tery  powerAil— 
Ihol  Ihe  maBSBcre  of  SI.  Bartholoinewharl  lipen  premfilitaleil  (brnearlvlivn  years,  if  not 
loncer;nnd  that  Iha  niiplials  of  Henry  nf  Warn  and  Marfsrel  of  Valois  Here  nnly  ■ 
prctpilfoidtawintlherliiHf  HiiguenolB  to  Paris.  Dili  whetber  it  waepTBiredilaledor 
iini  fni  so  loni  a  period ;  uhelher  the  kins  oliil  his  mother  were  the  sole  contrivers 
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his  enemies  would  prove  successful,  unless  he  anticipated  them  by  some 
bold  measure.  He  tlierefore  determined  to  assassinate  the  duke;  and, 
according-lj,  on  the  niorning  of  the  23d  December,  he  was  killed  when 
entering  Ihe  royal  chamber.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was 
murdered  the  next  da;  while  the  king  was  at  mass. 

On  the  news  of  these  events  many  towns  rose  in  revolt.  The  sove- 
reign was  regarded  as  the  assassin :  the  pope  escommunicated  him ;  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  his  subjects  were  released 
from  their  fidelity ;  while  the  faction  of  the  Sixteen  flung  into  the  Baa- 
tile  those  members  of  the  parliament  who  still  showed  any  attachment 
to  the  monarchy.  Henry  ultimately  sought  the  alliance  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  had  long  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
united  forces.  Catholic  and  Huguenot,  he  advanced  to  besiege  Paris; 
but  at  the  moment  his  affairs  were  taking  a  favourable  turn,  his  career 
was  checked  by  the  dagger  of  Jacques  Clement,  August  3,  1589,  and  in 
him  the  house  of  Valois  became  eitinct. 

The  BouHBoss.  —  Davila  regards  the  transactions  which  led  to  the 
advancement  of  HcMRV  IV.  to  the  throne,  "as  one  of  the  most  surprising 
arrangements  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world."  Even  the 
manner  of  his  predecessor's  death  determined  many  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  attach  themselves  to  this  prince,  rather  than  to  the  League,  which  had 
countenanced  so  unjustifiable  a  deed.  Deserted  by  the  royal  army,  llie 
new  king  retired  into  Normandy,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  League,  who  had  already  proclaimed  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Charles  of  Bourbon.  Having  received  an  aid  of 
money  and  reinforcements  from  England,  ho  was  however  enabled  to 
keep  the  field ;  and  his  troops,  though  inferior  in  number,  being  superior 
in  valour  to  those  of  the  duke,  he  £feated  him  at  Arques  in  1589,  and 
next  year  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivry.  After  some  delay,  he  laid 
siege  to  Paris,  and  when  so  employed  received  notice  that  death  had 
removed  his  rival,  and  that  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  had  declared 
him  incapable,  as  a  heretic,  of  mounting  the  throne  of  France.  Already 
30,000  victims  had  fallen,  when  the  generous  enemy  relaxed  his  rigour, 
and  allowed  all  but  the  military  to  retire.  Peace  was  at  length  restored 
to  the  country,  and  he  became  the  king  of  a  united  people  by  his  abjura- 
tion of  Protestantism,  1533.  He  entered  the  metropolis  on  the  23d 
March  1594.  The  parliament  was  immediately  re-astablished ;  all  its 
decisions  since  1583  were  cancelled,  and  the  decrees  of  the  last  assem- 
bly held  at  Paris  annulled.  In  1598,  a  memorable  .ordonnance  termi- 
nated the  religious  quarrels  which  had  distracted  Prance  during  thirty- 
six  years.  TTie  edict  of  Nantes  granted  lo  the  Protestants  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  cidzenship,  and 
free  admission  to  all  employments  and  judicial  offices;  while,  in  other 
respects,  they  preserved  their  importance  as  a  political  parly.  Having 
secured  peace  to  his  country  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  young  sovereiga, 
aided  by  his  wise  and  virtuous  minister,  Sully,  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  general  improvement. 
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arising  out  of  the  claims  of  the  French  monarchs  to  the  possession  of 
these  two  states.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  having  taken  poBsession  of 
Naples  in  H94,  a  general  league  of  the  Italian  powers  was  fotme<l 
against  him,  his  troops  were  driren  from  the  country,  and  Ferdinand  U. 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederick,  who, 
being  threatened  b;  Louis  XIL,  applied  for  assistance  tc  his  relative, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  This  last  sent  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  his  captain- 
general  in  Sicily,  into  Naples;  but,  instead  of  rendering  the  aid  demand- 
ed, a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Louis  for  the  pariition  of  the 
kingdom.  This  nclarious  transaction  accordingly  took  place,  14!IG ;  but 
Louis  granted  to  the  dethroned  monarch  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with  a 
pension.  The  plunderers  soon  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  tiie  spoil, 
which  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Creignola,  1503,  where  Gonsalvo 
g^ncd  a  complete  victory,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  country. 
Naples  thenceforth  continued  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown,  go- 
verned by  viceroys. 

Lonis  XIL  began  his  wars  in  1499,  by  a  treaty  with  Venice  for  the 
partition  of  the  Milanese,  when  Ludovico  Sfnria  was  left  without  an 
ally — the  Turks  alone  making  adiversion  inhis  favour.  Hewasshortiy 
after  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned till  his  death,  ten  years  later.  Various  alternations  of  success 
followed ;  and  the  territory  was  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Sforias,  until  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1535,  when  it  fell 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  Ten  years  subsequently,  the  male 
line  of  the  Sforzas  having  become  extinct,  the  emperor,  whostil!  retained 
possession,  granted  Qie  duchy  to  hia  son  Philip,  as  a  vice-royalty  of 
Spain.  The  wars  consequent  on  these  arrangements  are  detailed  under 
the  respective  heads  of  Frakce  and  Germakv. 

The  French  inva^on  in  1494  appears  to  have  been  courted  by  most  of  the 
powers  of  Italy : — Ladovico  and  John  Galeaizo  hoped  to  profit  by  the  arrivid 
of  Charles  VIII. ;  the  Florentines  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Medici;  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  ;  the  Venetians  desired  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  and  the 
'       ■"  ■'  is  fiunily  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples  sought  rovenge  for 

..  0  parties  divided  the  sfate.     Jerome  Savonarola,  a  native  of 

Ferrsra,  a  man  of  ardent  imagination,  and  who  hod  early  embraced  a  religiouB 
life,  thought  himself  oommis^oned  by  Heaven  to  reform  Christendom.  He 
began  by  preachitvg  on  the  Apocalypse  al  Florence  in  1489,  where  he  continued 
his  exhortations  durinc  eight  years,  mingling  pohlice  with  rehgion.  An  enthu- 
sisst  in  the  pulpit  and  a  demagogue  in  the  public  places,  he  gradually  became 
the  idol  of  the  people  end  the  leader  of  the  antJ-Medician  party.  At  the 
approach  of  Charles,  ho  declared  that  monarch  lo  be  the  envoy  of  Heaven,  ihe 
t:iredestined  instrument  of  reform.  Feler  de  Medici,  intimidated  b^  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  bia  harangues,  and  unable  lo  contend  al  once  against  internal 
tumult  and  foreign  aggression,  submitted  to  Charles  VIII. ;  tor  which  the 
enraged  populace  drove  him  Into  bsnishmenl,  and  the  government  of  Florence 
became  an  aristocracy.  The  Medici  were  restored  in  1532  by  Charles  V.  after 
the  treaty  of  Cambray.  Savonarola,  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  was  tried  for  sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  being  condemned  to  death, 
was  burnt  in  1498, 

At  this  epocli  there  was  a  great  and  important  difference  between  the  French 
and  Iislisn  armies.  The  former  were  chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen,  animated 
by  the  desire  of  giory ;  and,  being  paid  by  the  king,  they  were  always  well 
equipped  and  complete.  The  latter  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  adven- 
turers and  peasants,  hired  by  the  chiefs  named  Condottieri,  who  had  neither 
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o  the  prince  who  paid  them.  Solely  bent  on  gain, 
.nese  capiains  passea  wun  tneir  troops  from  otic  side  to  tho  other  under  tho 
most  trivial  pretexts ;  and  in  battle  their  chief  aim  was  to  make  prieoiiere  for 
the  sake  of  ransom.  The  Italian  cannona  were  of  iron,  and  difficult  to  manage, 
while  those  of  France  vtete  of  bronze.  In  each  circnmstancea  Charles  might, 
with  orduiary  prudence,  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Italy ;  but  the 
arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  French  alienated  all  parties,  and  finally  led  to 
their  expulsion  from  the  country. 

"  During  ihe  whole  period  of  the  French  wars  the  wretchedness  inflicted  on 
Italy  by  the  foreign  soldiery,  and  especially  by  those  mutinous  robbers  who 
composed  the  armies  of  the  Empire  and  of  Spam,  wss  such  as  had  not  been 
exceeded  in  any  age  of  her  eventful  history.  Cities  were  plundered  and  burnt, 
rural  districts  were  converted  into  wastes,  families  were  despoiled  and  dis- 
honoured, individuals  were  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  And  yet, 
over  this  blood-stained  arena,  on  which  a  nation,  summoning  up  its  expiring 
strength,  fought  unwisely  though  not  ingloiiously  its  last  battlefor  independence 
— over  this  wild  and  troubled  scene,  where  danser  stalked  without  and  treason 
lurked  within—genius  diffitsed  a  radiant  Sight,  that  died  away  after  peace  had 
revived,  hand  in  hand  with  bondage.  Almost  all  the  greatest  of  those  names 
that  make  the  modem  Italians  proud  of  the  sixteenth  century,  presented  them- 
selves in  groups  which  disappeared  before  the  age  had  proceeded  half  way 
towards  its  close."— Idtij,  Edinbargh  Cabinet  Library,  vof.  ii.  p.  263. 

Savov  and  Piedmont. — The  house  of  Savoy  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  <«rttury,  when  Berold  possessed  its  lands,  as 
an  ancient  proviniw  of  the  kingdom  of  Btirgundy.  By  Intermarriages, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  in  France,  its  territories  were  ■"•■'■-'ii"  '.-rtn^i„j  . 


ended ; 


Savoy  the  strong 

places  which  he  still  occupied  in  Piedmont.  Emanuel  Philibert,  as 
well  as  his  son  Charles  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  in  1580,  bad  nothing 
toapprehend  from  France,  then  distracted  by  the  religious  wars.  Charles 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invade  Proven(»  and  Danphiny,  in  1590,  and 
disputed  the  possession  of  these  provinces  with  his  powerful  neighbour. 

Genoa. — The  aristocratic  constitution  which  Andrew  DorJa  had  given 
the  Genoese,  did  not  satisfy  many  of  the  turbulent  and  factious  repub- 
licans. In  January  1547,  a  conspiracy  was  headed  by  John  Lonis 
Fiescbi;  all  the  more  important  posts  were  seized;  Gianettino,  the 
nephew  of  Andrew,  upon  whom  the  government  had  devolved,  was 
elabbed  in  the  streets;  his  aged  relative  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
every  thing  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  when  the  leader  himself 
perished.  His  pajitisans  submitted  to  their  rivals,  who  punished  the 
moat  guilty  by  banishment  or  death. 

After  suppressing  this  conspiracy,  Doria  continned  to  exercise  the 
supreme  authority  in  Genoa,  until  his  deafli  in  1660,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four.  During  the  remainder  of  the  century,  this  state,  disturbed 
by  its  revolted  subjects  without,  did  not  enjoy  internal  repose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  differences  between  the  old  and  new  nobility.  These 
dissensions  ran  so  high  as  to  give  Don  John  of  Austria  a  hope  of  mas- 
tering the  city,  when  he  lay  in  its  port  with  the  fleet  that  afterwards 
gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571.  The  disputes  between  the  factions 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  by  whom  the  constitution  was  modified,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  nobles  augmented,  1576.  Tianqulllity  was  dius  re-establish^,  and 
Uie  Genoese  enjoyed  peace  during  the  succeeding  fil^  years. 
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Venice. — Tlie  league  of  Cambray,  1503,  armed  the  half  of  Europe 
against  this  single  stale.  Venieo,  long  confining  her  power  to  the  sea, 
had]  as  early  as  1274*  forbidden  her  eitizens  to  acquire  any  possessions 
on  the  mainland  ;  but,  gradually  departing  from  her  ancient  maxims, 
she  had  made  br^  acquisittiona  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours.  To 
enforce  the  abandonment  of  tbese  conquests,  Loais,  Maximilian,  the 
Pope,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  formed  a  coalition;  but  the  glory  as 
well  as  the  charges  of  this  impolitic  war  devolyed  upon  France.  The 
battle  of  Agnadello,  in  1509,  destroyed  the  continental  power  of  Venice ; 
after  which,  his  Holiness  seized  upon  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Ravenna; 
the  troops  of  Maximilian,  advancing  through  Friuli,  captured  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Trieste;  the  Spaniards  retook  the  cities  of  Trajii, 
Brindisi,  and  Taranto ;  while  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Ctemona,  fell  to 
Louis.  The  Venetians,  although  driven  to  the  Shelter  of  their  lagunes, 
did  not  despair;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  trivial  success,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  the  pontiff,  who  formed  a  treaty  with  them,  24th 
February  1510.  After  exhausting  her  strength  in  resisting  the  league 
of  Cambray,  Venice  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity.  Two  unsuccess- 
ful wars  with  the  Torks  deprived  her  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  of  Cyprus,  her  most  valuable  colony,  1570.  The  fear  of  the  Otto- 
mans induced  the  government  to  form  an  alliance  with  Austria;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  her  history  contains  little 
worthy  of  attention. 

TuacANi. — After  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  the  Florentines  continuing 
hostile  to  the  Medici,  the  city  was  besieged  by  an  imperial  army,  and 
forced  to  surrender  in  1530.  A  new  constitution,  published  by  the 
emperor  two  years  afterwards,  declared  Alexander  de  Medici  chief  of 
the  city,  with  the  hereditary  (itie  of  duke;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignities,  being  assassinated  in  1537  by  one  of  his  near  rela- 
tives. Hb  was  succeeded  by  the  morose  and  heartiess  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
the  first  grand-duke,  who  was  very  active  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  endeavouring  to  reform  the  public  manners,  especially  those  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  revive  agriculture  and  commerce.  He  extended  his 
protection  to  letters,  re-established  the  universities  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  founded  tiie  Academy  in  the  former  dty.  in  1562,  his  palace 
was  the  theatre  of  some  tragical  events.  His  second  son,  Giovanni, 
having  been  assassinated  by  the  third  son,  Garcia,  Cosmo  stabbed  the 
fratricide  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  died  of  grief  shortly  after,  and 
the  duke  himself  retired  from  public  life,  assigning  the  administration 
of  the  government  to  Francis,  his  heir.  Cosmo  died  in  1574,  and  his 
successor,  after  a  reign  marked  hy  assassinations  and  crimes  of  every 
kind,  was  poisoned,  1587,  tt^ther  with  his  paramour,  who  had  become 
his  wife,  at  a  banquet  given  by  his  brotiier,  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand. 
The  latter  ascended  the  throne,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  tiie  people  from 
the  degradation  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  sixty  years.  Under 
this  prince,  amlculture  and  commerce  flourished ;  he  extended  his 
pati^nage  to  the  fine  arts,  and  rendered  the  court  of  Tuscany  the  best 
musical  school  in  Europe. 

The  Roman  States. — Goma^a  was,  during  many  years,  the  theatre 
of  a  contest  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Cjesar  Borgia.  At  this  time  the 
Stales  of  the  Church  were  the  worst  administered  and  least  peaceful  oi' 
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all  Italy,  the  territories  immediately  encircling  Rome  haring  passea 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini.  The  former 
being  Ghibellinee,  the  latter  Guelfs,  the  nobility  were  divided  between 
Jiese  two  powerful  families,  whose  quarrels  often  stained  the  streets  of 
rtie  capital  with  blood.  Alexander  VL,  1492,  resolved  to  profit hy  these 
dissensions  for  the  a^randizement  of  his  son,  at  the  expense  of  the 
church  patrimony.  Cffisar  Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  French  troops, 
gradually  reduced  the  petty  lords  of  Romagna  ;  and  this  prince,  whom 
Louis  XII.  protected,  extended  his  conquests  by  taking  the  isles  of 
Piombino  and  Elba,  with  several  towns  on  the  mainland. 

Alexander  VI.,  who  died  in  1503,  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.,  and 
fte  latter  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  same  year.  The  last-named  pontiff,  a 
thorough  Italian  in  heart,  entertained  a  like  hatred  to  Spaniards,  Ger- 
mans, and  French,  as  having  been  in  turn  the  conquerors  and  oppressors 
of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  CiesaT  Borgia,  he  reduced  part  of 
Romagna,  and  prosecuted  his  design  of  expelling  all  foreign  enemies 
from  (he  Italian  soil. 

Julius,  dying  at  llie  very  moment  that  his  schemes  appeared  likely  to 
be  realized,  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Medici,  as  Leo  X.,  who  at  tirst 
trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  but  whose  conciliatory  character 
inclined  to  peace.  He  continued  the  magnificent  basilic  of  St.  Peter, 
which  the  other  had  begun ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
had  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,— the  proximate  cause  of  tlie 
Reformation.  Clement  VII.,  1633,  also  one  of  the  Medici,  and  a  patron 
of  letters,  but  of  an  austere  life,  poblished  a  boll  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  in  1534  by 
Alexander  Famese,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.  It  was  by  his 
intervention  that  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  induced  to  conclude 
the  treaty  of  Nice  in  1538 ;  and  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  sum- 
moned at  his  su^estion,  was  by  him  transferred  to  Bologna.  Paul  IV,, 
-IS  the  first  who  drew  np  and  pnblished  an  Index  e:  ■    ' 


1555,  V 


iJiiu,  was  tne  nrst  wno  Qrew  np  and  pnblishetl  an  Index  expurgaionua, 
toprevent  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines;  he  also  invested  the 
Inqmsition  with  more  ample  powers.  Gregory  XIII.  aided  the  Vene- 
Uans  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks ;  and  it  was  this  pontiff  who  re- 
formed tiie  Roman  calendar,  adopting  the  system  of  Louis  Lilio,  a  Cala- 
brian  astronomer,  and  commanding  lis  immediate  use,*  He  was 
distinguished  for  liberality,  having  expended  in  charitable  and  pious 
works  not  less  than  300,000  crowns.  Sixtus  V.,  his  successor,  1585, 
who  was  Ae  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  honoured  tiie 
pontificate  by  tiie  vigour  of  his  character.  He  cleared  the  country  of 
robbers,  favoured  agriculture,  and  encouraged  manufactures.  Under 
hiraRome  was  greatly  improved  and  extended;  he  built  magnificent 
aqueducts,  worthy  of  the  ancient  capital  of  tiie  world ;  raised  the  Egyp- 
tian Obelisk  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  completed  ils  gorgeous 
cupola.  He  died  in  1590.  His  decision,  and  the  numerous  public 
buildings  which  he  constructed,  conferred  honour  on  his  name  ;  but  his 
extreme  rigour  caused  his  death  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Romans, 
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who  oYertV.rew  the  statues  thai  had  been  raised  to  him  in  the  Capitol. 
AftBf  him,  Urban  Vli.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  successively 
reigned  only  a  few  months;  they  were  followed  by  Clement  VIII.  in 
1593,  who  reunited  Ferraia  to  the  Holy  See,  and  expired  in  1605. 

Parma  and  Piacenba. — Pope  Paul  III,,  who  passionately  desired  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family,  had  obtained,  in  1545,  the  consent  of  the 
Sacred  College  to  confer  on  his  illegitimate  son,  Pet«r  Louis  Fameae, 
the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  with  the  title  of  duke,  feudatory  to 
the  holy  see.  But  the  new  ruler  was  assassinated  in  1547  by  the 
nobles,  to  whom  his  debauchery,  cruelty,  and,  above  all,  his  various 
efforts  to  limit  their  privileges,  had  rendered  him  odious.  Feniinand  de 
Gonaago,  governor  of  Milan  for  the  emperor,  who  had  taten  some 
sharii  in  this  conspiracy,  seized  on  the  duchy  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
Oclaviua,  the  duke's  son,  claimed  Parma,  which  the  Pope  had  resumed, 
and  applied  to  Henry  II.  of  France  for  assistance,  by  whose  intervention 
it  was  recovered,  in  1553,  to  which  Piacenza  was  added  by  Philip  II., 
in  1556.  The  long  reign  of  this  prince,  of  nearly  forty  years,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  strengthen  the  ducal  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexander,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders,  and 
died  at  Arras  in  1593.  His  successor,  Ranuzio  1.,  exercised  the  most 
frLghlful  tyranny. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

The  death  of  their  only  son,  and  other  family  bereavements,  induced 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  centre  all  their  hopes  on  the  Princess  Joanna 
and  her  posterity.  In  1504,  on  the  demise  of  Isabella,  the  infanta  and 
her  husband  the  archduke  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  their  son 
Charles  becoming  prince  of  the  Asturias;  two  years  afterwards,  Philip's 
reign  was  terminated  by  death.  This  event  entirely  unhinged  the  mmd 
of  his  consort,  and  Ferdinand,  her  father,  became  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
He  expelled  John  d'Albret  from  tlie  throne  of  Navarre,  thus  eslending 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  Pyrenees,  1513.  This  prince, 
who  has  been  reproached  for  his  insatiable  avarice  and  crafty  policy, 
died  in  151G,  leaving  the  throne  to  Charles,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Ferdinand,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Phihp  II.  that  royally  in  Spain  was  in- 
debted  lo  him  for  every  thing,  reacnad  the  country  from  feudal  anarchy.  Under 
— ;„..„  — ■•■xig— by  violence  or  judicial  sentence— he  deprived  the  nobles  of 

eligiV _..   

, _ ,  „e  firmly  established  the  rojral  authority  ;  _—  _. .  — _ 

time  laid  the  bundalian  of  a  pohtical  and  religious  deapoiLBm,  which  attained 
its  full  development  in  the  fallowing  reign. 

Charles  I.  was  successively  recognised  kin^  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
principally  through  the  influence  of  his  able  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
The  partiality  of  the  monarch  for  his  Flemish  fevourites  had  tiie  effect 
of  greatly  alienating  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discontents  ^os  occasioned,  his  grandfather  Masimilian 
died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  by  the  titleof  Charies  V., 
1519,  His  departure  to  Germany  was  immediately  followed  by  a  for- 
midable insurrection,  in  which  even  the  clergy  took  part,  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders  being  the  Bishop  of  Zamora;  it  was,  however. 
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juelled  after  a  sliort,  but  ill-concerlcd  stni^le.  The  liislory  o(  Spain 
during  this  reign  is  henceforth  almost  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  tiie  empire.  Tlie  incessant  vara  in  which  Charles  was  inyolved, 
compelled  him  to  make  frequent  applications,  particularly  lohia  Spanish 
subjects,  for  the  necessary  funds.  In  1539,  the  cortes  being  assembled 
at  Toledo,  he  proposed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  government  by  a 
geneial  impost  upon  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  violent  opposition 
of  the  several  orders,  especially  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to  the  impo- 
sition of  this  tax,  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes.  Finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  their  resistance,  the  emperor 
indignantly  dissolved  the  assembly,  lemarkin"  that  those  who  did  not 
contribute  had  no  right  to  deliberate.  Thenceforth,  neither  nobles  nor 
prelates  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  fiscal 
question,  the  stales  being  composed  merely  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty-sis,  formed  an  assembly  entirely 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  court. 

Philip  II,  was  called  to  the  throne,  in  1555,  by  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  and  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  stringent 
measures  for  3ie  extirpation  of  Lutheranism.  The  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  rendered  imperative  throughout  die  whole  extent 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and,  with  the  view  of  compelling  the  Moors 
to  embrace  Christianity,  it  was  ordered,  in  1568,  that  they  should 
renounce  their  language,  names,  and  all  distinctive  usages.  This  blind 
tyranny  provoked  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  headed  by  Moham- 
med-Aben-Humeya,  a  descendant  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  Granada. 
Don  John  of  Austria  being  sent  against  them,  they  were  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  conditions  which 
involved  their  removal  from  their  former  residence,  and  their  dispersion 
through  the  old  Christian  provinces,  1576. 

Revoludons  in  Portugal  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  temporary 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain.  The  absolute  government  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  former  country  under  John  II.  and  Emanuel, 
increased  greatly  under  John  III.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  which 
lasted  thitty-six  years,  the  cortes  were  only  three  times  convoked ;  while 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits, 
contributed  greatiy  to  the  consolidation  of  despotism.  The  disastrous 
reign  of  Sebastian,  grandson  of  John  III.,  began  in  1557,  when  the 
king  was  a  minor  three  years  of  age.  Educated  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  naturally  romantic  character,  and  full  of  religions 
and  knightiy  ardour,  he,  in  1578,  undertook  an  espedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Cardinal  Henry 
now  succeeded,*  the  only  important  event  of  whose  short  rule  was  the 
meeting  of  the  estates  at  Lisbon  to  dejiide  between  the  claims  of  ti^e  sis 
pretenifers  to  the  throne  on  his  decease,  among  whom  was  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  The  priaf-Mng,  as  Henry  was  called,  died  in  1580 ;  and  Philip, 
Eiavirig  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  nobles,  ordered  30,000  men 
into  Portugal,  who,  in  three  weeks,  obtained  possession  of  the  country 

*  Henry  is  BEen  lo  much  EreBler  Bdvantaga  as  a  prelate  than  as  a  king.  Hetpfnrmeil 
I^Jnn.    lie  einjitayed'lhe  Jaiuil  Mnflbi  in  wflling  the  history  of  Ihe  Pnnujru.e9e  in  Ihe 
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The  Spanish  arms  were  al  thia  period  in  the  height  of  tiieir  success 
in  Flanders  under  Alexander  Farnese.  Seized  with  tlie  emula.tion  of 
subjugating  France  and  England,  and  at  the  same  time  irritated  by  tiie 
assimnce  which  tlie  latter  country  had  afforded  to  the  Flemish  rerolt, 
Philip,  in  1583,  fitted  out  the  famous  armament  known  as  the  imnneibie 
armada,  which  was  sifinally  defeated.  Spain  now  gradually  became 
of  less  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe;  her  navd  power  and  com- 
merce declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his  death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  debt 
of  140  millions  of  ducats  to  a  nation  whose  resourceB  were  already 
exhausted.* 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  youngest  son  of  John  of  F  h  b 

created  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  13C3,  married  M    gi    t,  d      h  d 

heiress  of  Louis  III.,  last  count  of  Flanders.     V\    h    1     h     d     f   h 
princess,  he  obtained,  in  addition  lo  the  cou    y  m  d    A 

Franche-Comte,  Nevers,  Reth el,  Mechlin,  and  rp      Ih    f 

of  the  family  rapidly  increased  with  the  lapse    f        rs       d    1     d  k 
of  Burgundy  were  soon  more  powerful  than  I     f   h    k    e      f 

Europe.     On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  L         XI    se     J         h 
dukedom,  while  all  the  other  provinces  passed  to   h    h  f  A      n 

by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  A    hd  k    M      ml 
1477,  whose  grandson  Charles  V.  increased  hi     d  m         by   h    1    d 
ships  of  Utrecht  and  Overyssel,  with  the  territ  ry    f  G         g         H 
then  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  seventeen  p  f  w   h  Sp 

Under  this  monarch  the  United  Provinces  gre   ly  fl        hed    b     h 
eon,  Philip  n.,  desirous  of  eradicating  Proiesta  ti  m  d     ed    h 

Inquisition,  which  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  mto  rebellion. 

In  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  in  William  of  Nassau,  prince 
of  Orange,  the  people  had  leaders  worthy  of  their  cause.  Their  repre- 
sentations to  the  sovereign  having  failed,  they  attacked  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  after  destroying  the  altars  and  images,  violently 
introduced  the  Protestant  form  of  worship. 

Philip,  in  1567,  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  the  Low  Countries  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  at  whose  approach  100,000  Flemings  abandoned 
their  country,  carrying  their  treasures  and  industry  into  Trance,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  A  tribunal  of  twelve  judges  established  by  Alva 
to  examine  into  the  excesses,  and  discover  those  who  favoured  Protes- 
tant doctrines,  caused  no  fewer  than  18,000  persons  to  perish  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  victims  were 
the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  suffered  death  at  Brussels,  June 


„  ,  s  head  of  a  large  but 

undisciplined  army  of  Germans,  French,  Italians,  and  Flemings,  invaded 


AMcB,  Tunis,  Orsn.  tbe  Cape  Vatds  and  Oanarr  leli 
New  Spain,  and  Cli]lh,bg8]rfti  or      ~^        ■ 


s  of  ureater  wealtli . 
r.—Wa  Inn's  PmSp 


Blipaninls.  Ac.    The  mines  nf  Men 


phEii;  the  mniquieBle  of  Antwerp,  andllio  five  lordshiniof  Mecilin.ivieslaLd.  Ulrec 
Gconiigen,  «nd  Oicrryuel. 
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Luxemburg.  His  first  efforts  being  unsuccessful,  he  and  his  Tirother 
Louis  were  compelled  to  return  to  Germany.  Though  defeated  on  land, 
the  prince  and  Count  ■William  de  la  Marck  encouraged  a  maritime  war 
agaioatthe  Spaniards;  and  in  1572,  a  small  boiij  captnied  the  town  of 
Briel,  an  event  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Zealand;  and  all  the  ci lies,  except 
Middleburg,  opened  their  gales  to  the  insurgents,  an  example  followed 
bj  many  towns  in  Holland.  At  Dort,  'William  waa  declared  sladfc. 
holder,  and  the  public  exercise  of  (he  Reformed  religion  in  the  Calrin- 
istic  form  openly  introduced. 

Alva  was  recalled  and  disgraced;  his  successor,  Lonisde  Requcsena, 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  continued  the  war  with  varied  success.  The 
Spanish  fleet  having  attempted  to  secure  Middieburg,  was  defeated  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  while  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mookerheide.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Leyden,  1574,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Dutch  with  heroic  resolution.  The  dikes  of  the 
Yssel  and  Maes  were  broken  down ;  the  fields  occupied  by  the  besieging 
army  inundated ;  and  the  invaders  were  eventually  forced  to  retire.  In 
the  following  year,  the  states  of  Holland  founded  the  university  of  Ley- 
den, which  long  held  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great  seminaries  of 

The  Spanish  soldiery  now  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  plunder- 
ing many  cities,  and  ravaging  the  open  country.  In  this  extremity,  a 
common  danger  united  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  stales-gene- 
ral, assembled  at  Brussels,  proposed  negotiating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  confederates  of  DorL  Their  overtures  were  faTOurably 
received;  and  a  treaty  of  general  union  was  concluded,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent,"  between  the  provinces  of  the  north  and 
Bouth,  guaranteeing  mutual  support  against  the  Spaniards,  and  solemnly 
pledging  the  contracting  parties  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  their 
enemies  were  finally  expelled  from  the  country,  1S7G. 

On  the  death  of  Rcquesena,  Don  John  of  Austiia  was  appointed  go- 
vernor. The  confederates  were  now  masters  of  Antwerp,  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Breda,  and  other  important  places.  'With  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  the  new  governor  was  at  first  successful ;  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated on  the  banks  of  the  Diemar,  and  dying  in  1578,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  tailed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  northern  provinces.  He  was  so  far  successful,  how- 
ever, in  sowing  dissension  between  the  states  of  the  north  and  south, 
tiiat  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  long  regretted  the  insecure  nature 
of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  was  led  to  form  the  design 
of  isolating  the  norlhem  provinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Low  countries, 
and  establishing  a  republic  of  which  ho  should  be  the  head.  The  act 
which  realized  this  design  waa  signed  at  Utrecht,  January  25,  1579. 
between  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and 
Groningen.  Friesland  and  Overyssel  acceded  to  it  in  June  following ; 
and  several  cities  of  Belgium,  including  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Breda, 
joined  it  somewhat  later.  William  of  Orange  waa  elected  stadtholder, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  royalty. 

While  the  Seven  United  Provinces  braved  with  their  own  resourcea 
the  power  and  vengeance  of  Spain,  the  ten  others  had  elected  the  Duke 
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of  Anjou,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Conn, 
tries;  but  that  prince,  having  foolishly  attempted  to  tamper  with  the 
constitution  of  his  new  dominions,  was  driven  back  to  France  in  1534. 
In  the  same  year,  William  was  assaasinated  at  Delft,  at  the  instiga 
of  Philip,  by  Balthasar  Gerard ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince's 
est  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  Maurice,  his  second  son,  was 
raised  to  his  father's  dignities,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  became  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  loss  of  William,  however, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  confederation;  the  Spaniards  recovered  several 
eifes,  and  reduced  the  states  to  such  extremity,  that  they  offered,  as  the 
price  of  succours,  to  resign  the  country  either  to  England  or  France. 
Elizabeth  afforded  only  a  trifling  assistance ;  but  her  aid,  by  involving 
Philip  in  those  liostilities  with  England  which  led  to  the  destniction  of 
the  armada,  had  an  important  though  indirect  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  scale  was  finally  tamed  in  their  favour 
by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  1593;  and  the  battle  of  Turn- 
hout,  in  which  his  successor  was  totally  routed  by  the  allied  English 
and  Dutch  forces,  1597,  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  conclusion  of  the 


and  ihc  aranll  republic  of  the  Sevi 

circumstances,  however,  oonlribuiea  Co  inwart  tbe  King  ol  Spuin  and  lo  favour 
ihe  Dutch.  They  would  have  been  inevitably  crushed,  if  Philip  H.  had  brought 
aL  his  power  lo  bear  upon  them  ;  but  his  ambitbu,  which  compelled  him  lo 
divide  hia  forces,  was  a  proleotiou  to  his  enemies.  That  ruinous  policy  which 
kept  irouors  m  every  court  of  Europe  in  his  pay,  the  support  he  gave  lo  the 
League  in  France,  the  insutreclion  of  (he  Moors  of  Granada,  the  conquesl  of 
Porliigal,  and  the  construction  of  Ibe  magnificenl  palace  of  the  Escuri^,  dissi- 
pated treasures  which  seamed  almost  ineihaustible;  while  his  armament  against 
England  swallowed  up  the  entire  revenues  of  both  Indies,  and  proved  the 
Qeairuolion  of  Ihe  veteran  Spanish  soldiery. 

The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  different.  They  found  aualiaries  in  all 
those  who,  lo  escape  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  giiilled  the  soulhem  provinces : 
in  all  whom  the  Huguenot  wars  had  driven  from  France ;  and  in  all  whom 
reUgious  intolerance  had  banished  from  olher  parts  of  Europe,  The  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  new  doctrines,  the  deajre  of  vengeance,  and  olher  motives,  allracted 
to  iheir  standards  the  advenlurers  of  all  counlties.  Thus  the  Dutch  army  was 
complete  without  the  necesMly  of  withdrawing  men  from  the  cultivalion  of  the 
fields,  from  commerce,  or  from  their  emensive  fisheries,  which,  in  1604,  con- 
tributed five  millions  of  florins  lo  Ihe  revenue.  At  the  epoch  when  (he  new 
country  was  struegling  for  cjislence,  it  eslendad  its  dominion  beyond  the  seas, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  Hs  power  in  the  East  Indies.  —  Schiller's  Sevalt  of 
the  ^eiherlaiide.  ■' 

GERMANY. 
The  rei^n  of  Maximilian  was  an  important  one  both  lo  Germany  and 
his  hereditary  dominions.  He  reformed  the  public  law  of  the  empire, 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  a  standing  army,  with  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  divided  into  regiments  and  companies.  In  1501,  he  insti- 
tuted the  Aulic  Council,  which  gradually  acquired  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion, in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  The 
diet  of  Treves,  besides  confirming  the  power  of  the  council,  completed 
the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  circles,  by  adding  four  others  to  the 
six  instituted  in  1500.  He  also  secured  the  reversion  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  to  his  posterity,  by  the  double  marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
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Mary,  his  grandilaugliter,  wilh  Louis,  only  son  of  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  of  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  ivitli  his  grandson, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

CHiKLES  V. — The  death  of  the  emperor,  1519,  led  to  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  modem  history.  Three  candidates  aspired  to 
the  imperial  honours  —  Charles  L  of  Spain,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England;  the  last,  however,  speedily  withdrew.  The 
electors,  distrustful  of  the  known  ambition  of  Francis,  and  influenced, 
moreover,  by  the  consideration  that  the  dominions  of  Charles  in  Austria 
uould  render  him  the  most  likely  defender  of  Che  empire  againit  the 
Turks,  then  under  the  warlike  Selim  I.,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  who  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the 
title  of  Charles  V.,  1530.  Tlie  fflssatisfaetion  of  Francis  with  this 
decision,  conjoined  with  his  claims  on  Italy,  led  to  a  series  of  disastrous 
1  him  and  the  Empire.    The  French  monarch,  having 


ae,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with 
i  insolence  of  his  troops,  rose  in  arms,  putting  them- 
r  Francis  Sforza,  brother  of  their  late  duke ;  while  Pope 
Leo  X.,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  England,  formed  a  league  for 
their  assistance.  The  French  forces  were  everywhere  defeated,  and 
forced  to  abandon  nearly  the  whole  of  their  possessions  in  Italy.     Joy 

"'  "■""""  sses  having  proved  fatal  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  1539,  he 

i  by  Adrian  VI.,  who,  with  the  Florentines  and  other 
1,  joined  in  league  against  Francis,  now  left  without  an 
The  emperor  and  Henry  VIII,  invaded  France  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east ;  but  their  forces  were  repelled ;  and  Francis,  encouraged 
by  this  partial  success,  again  essayed  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  In 
1535,  entering  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  he  was  at  first  very 
successful,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Pavia,  a  town  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  commanded  by  Lejva,  an  able  officer.  Every  exertion  was 
now  made  by  the  imperial  generals  to  collect  an  army ;  while  Ihe  French, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  rigour  of  the  setson,  and  weakened  by  a 
large  detachment  sent  against  Naples,  remained  in  their  intrenchments. 
On  the  2d  February,  they  were  attacked  by  the  imperialists  and  totally 
routed ;  and  their  king,  after  beholding  the  flower  of  his  nobility  perish 
by  his  side,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The 
result  of  these  signal  reverses  was  a  treaty  by  which  Francis  agreed  to 
surrender  Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  and  delivered  up  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  its  performance,  1536. 

The  English  sovereign  now  became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  empire ;  Ihe  slates  of  Bui^ndy  protested  against  the  surrender 
of  their  province  ;  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  absolved  the  king  from  the 
obligations  of  the  trea^  of  Madrid.  In  these  circumstances,  an  alli- 
ance, called  the  Holy  League,  was  formed  between  France,  Enj^land, 
the  Swiss,  Florentines,  Milanese,  and  the  Pope,  to  oblige  Charles  to 
^ve  up  the  sons  of  the  French  monarch,  and  to  restore  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  of  which  he  still  retained  possession,  to  Sforza.  Charles,  the 
ruler  of  so  vast  an  empire,  possessed  a  very  limited  revenue ;  and  the 
wants  of  his  exchequer  opposed  a  greater  obstacle  to  his  ambition  than 
tne  coalition  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.    The  forces  of  the  empire 
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were  commanded  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who  had  been  arbitrarily 
deprived  of  his  estates  at  home,  and  had  joined  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
The  confederates  took  the  fleld  in  Italy ;  but  not  being  sufficiently  rein- 
forced by  Francis,  the  Constable  overran.the  Milanese,  and  his  troops 
beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  he  led  them  to  Rome,  then  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  assault  on  the  city,  he  himself 
wasslain;  but  Rome  was  taken,  and  experienced  from  the  troops  of 
the  Catholic  monarch  calamities  surpassing  those  inflicted  by  the  bar- 
barians of  former  times,  1527.  On  receiving  ttie  news  of  the  captivity 
of  the  pope,  Charles  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  the  churches 
for  his  deliverance,  saying  timt  his  quarrel  was  with  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  Rome,  but  not  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church.  The 
treaty  of  Cambray,  1539,  restored  peace  between  the  rival  monarchs; 
Francis  abandoning  his  claims  upon  Italy  and  Flanders.  In  the  same 
year,  Charles  and  Pope  Clement  were  also  reconcUed ;  and,  in  March 
1530,  the  Spanish  king  was  crowned  by  the  pope  at  Bologna  as  Empe- 
ror and  King  of  Lombardy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  empire.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  elevated  mind  and 
inflexible  resolution,  had  boldly  declaimed  againsi  the  corruptions  of 
the  papacy,  1517 ;  and  the  opinions  he  promnloated  were  readily  em- 
braced by  the  thoughtful  and  speculative  people  of  Germany.  The 
policy  of  the  northern  princes  strongly  encouraged  this  natural  direction 
of  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  as  the  Wt  guarantee  against  the  almost 
irresistible  power  of  Charles.  From  the  year  1635,  John  the  Constant, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  the  Wise  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony;  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse ;  George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg; 
Ernest,  duke  of  Lunebuig;  and  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  most 
r(  the  free  cities  of  the  empire,  made  a  public  profession  of  Lulheranism, 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
desirous  of  sharing  in  the  political  advantages  of  the  Reformation, 
renounced  his  vow  of  chastity,  secularized  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which 
he  placed  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  rnonarchy  which,  two  centuries  later,  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful in  Christendom.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions,  Charles,  soon  after  his  coronation,  set  out  for  Germany,  where 
he  immediately  assembled  the  diet  at  Augsbuig,  June  1530.  The  Re- 
formers, who  had  now  received  tiie  name  of  Protealants,  here  solemnly 
presented  to  the  emperor  the  first  public  confession  of  their  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  and  subscribed  by  the  various  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  reformed  doctrines.  Charies,  whose  disposition  was  not  naturally 
intolerant,  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  temporizing  policy 
towards  this  portion  of  his  subjecla.  The  Turks  were  now  menacing 
Hungary ;  and  satisfied  that  he  could  not  refuse  them  the  free  esercise 
of  their  religion  without  a  war  of  extermination,  he  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  a  general  council,  which  he  urged  the  pope  to  convoke,  but 
which  did  not  meet  until  1545. 

The  emperor  now  began  to  despair  of  universal  monarchy,  and  finding 
himself  unable  alone  to  support  the  burden  of  affairs,  he  associated  hla 
brother  Ferdinand  with  him  in  the  government,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  lung  of  the  Romans,  1531.  This  prince,  who  administered 
the  hereditary  estates  of  Austria,  had  acquired  by  marriage  the  kingdom 
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of  Bohemia,  and  the  sororeignty  of  Hungary  had  fallen  to  him  on  Iha 
death  of  Louis  II.  Thus  already  wielding  three  sceptres,  and  uniting 
under  his  authority  all  the  south  of  Germany,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  in  Europe  when  he  was  nominated  to  the  imperial 
succession.  Charles  having  repelled  a  formidable  inroad  of  the  Turks 
in  Hungary,  1533,  retumeifto  Spain,  whence  he  sailed  with  a  large 
army  for  Tunis,  where  Barbarossa,  tiie  dread  of  the  Chiisdans  in  the 
Mediterranean,  had  forUlied  himself,  1535.  During^  his  absence,  the 
Anabaptists,  a  fanatical  sect  which  had  arisen  in  Germany  amid  the 
agitation  of  Reformed  doctrines,  seized  on  the  city  of  Munsler,  and 
defended  it  courageously  against  the  troops  of  the  bishop;  they  were, 
however,  overcome,  and  their  leaders  executed  with  great  cruelty.  On 
the  return  of  the  emperor  from  Africa,  where  he  had  been  completely 
successful,  he  was  again  compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  Francis, 
who  once  more  revived  his  Italian  claims,  1536.  Having  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy,  Charles  invaded  their  territory,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  reducing  it  to  a  province  of  his  empire ;  but  after  fruitlessly 
investing  Aries  and  Marseilles,  and  laying  waste  Provence,  he  was 
compelled  to  recross  the  Alps  with  the  loss  of  half  his  army.  Moham- 
med, the  sultan's  lieutenant,  having  at  the  same  time  invaded  Hungry, 
while  Barbarossa  was  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Paul  Ul.,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded with  Francis,  1538. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  Charles. 
Having  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Ghent,  his  native  place,  he,  in  1541, 
collected  a  laree  armament,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Africa,  contrary  la 
the  advice  of  bis  admiral,  Andrew  Doria.  Having  landed  and  com- 
menced operations  aeainst  the  city,  a  furious  storm  scattered  his  fleet 
and  destroyed  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  forced  to  reimbark  with  the  toss 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  Meanwhile,  the  murder  at  Milan  of  two 
French  emissaries  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  and  the  refusal  of 
Charles  to  call  the  perpetrators  to  account,  put  an  end  to  the  truce  be 
Iween  him  and  Francis,  1542.  The  latter  was  allied  with  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  had  renewed  a  treaty  he  formerly  made  with 
the  sultan.  During  two  years,  war  raged  In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries;  but  the  only  important  engagement  look  place  at 
Cerrisoles,  in  which  10,000  imperialists  were  slain,  and  their  opponents 
gained  a  signal  victory,  1544.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  signed 
at  Crespy,  in  which  each  party  agreed  to  restore  its  conquests,  unite 
against  ^e  Turks,  and  suppress  reform  in  their  respective  dominions. 

The  prime  motive  with  Charles  in  the  peace  now  mentioned  was  his 
desire  to  humble  the  Protestant  princes.  The  diet  of  Worms,  in  1545, 
passed  various  resolutions  against  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
rose  in  arms  under  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
The  emperor  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  S<diman,  formed  an 
alliance  with  tiie  Pope,  who  sent  him  13,000  men  under  his  illegitimate 
son,  Alexander  Farnese,  and  having  collected  an  army,  made  a  victori- 
ous march  towards  Upper  Germany,  levying  contributions  in  the  disaf- 
fected districts.  .In  a  decisive  battle  at  Mulhausen,  1547,  tiie  confede 
rales  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  taken  prisoners. 
The  electorate  of  Saxony  was  conferred  on  Maurice,  a  kinsm-.;n  of  Fre- 
derick, who  had  trepcheroiisly  aided  the  emperor  against  the  ccnfederacy 
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of  which  he  had  at  one  time  been  a  member.  All  opposition  seemed 
now  at  an  end;  his  great  rival  Francis  had  recently  expired ;  and  Charles, 
thinking  himself  secure  in  hia  designs  on  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and 
desirous  of  ending  dktatorially  the  disputes  on  relia;ion,  presented  a 
formula  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1548,  drawn  up  by  his  own  order,  the 
articles  of  which  were  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  failh  until  the  final  decision 
of  a  general  council.  To  this  most  of  Ihe  Protestant  states  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  But  such  an  order  of  things  was  not  destined  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  Lutherans,  though  humbled,  were  not  subdued ;  the  princes 
were  fully  alive  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Charles;  and  even  Mauricfl 
cf  Saxony  saw  the  necessity  of  opposing  them.  That  prince,  having 
been  appointed  general  of  an  imperial  army,  retained  the  troops  in  his 
pay  under  various  pretences ;  formed  a  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France ; 
and,  secure  of  the  adhesion  of  tiie  Danish  king  and  most  of  the  northern 
potentates,  at  length  threw  off  the  mask.  At  the  head  of  a  force  of 
30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  he  took  the  field,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  defending  the  Protestant  religion  and  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  marched  towards  the  south,  everywhere  restoring  the  Luthe- 
ran clergy  and  magistrates.  At  the  same  time  the  French  invaded 
Lorraine,  their  monarch  styling  himself  "  Protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany  and  its  captive  princes."  The  emperor  in  vain  sought  to 
negotiate:  Maurice  advanced  with  all  speed  to  Innsbruck,  where  he  was 
then  residing,  and  was  so  near  surprising  him,  that  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  during  the  night.  Augsburg  had  been  taken,  the  Protestants 
laid  siege  to  Frankfort  on  the  ^Iaine,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  Charies 
was  at  length  forced  to  submit.  The  treaty  of  Passau  terminated  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  empire,  and  placed  the  reformed  religion  on  a 

This  was  unquestionably  the  most  disastrous  period  in  the  reign  of 
that  great  ruler.  The  war  continued  with  the  Turks  in  Hungary  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other ;  and  on  both  the  imperialists  were 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Italy  was  in  commotion  from  norlli  to 
south ;  Sienna  openly  revolted ;  and  the  coast  of  Naples  was  ravaged  by 
the  Turkish  fleet,  1555.  Wearied  with  the  cares  of-govornment,  and 
hopeless  of  realizing  his  dreams  of  universal  dominion,  Charies  at  length 
determined  on  resigning  all  his  dignities.  For  this  purpose  he  sum- 
moned his  son  Philip  to  Brussels,  where  the  latter  was  solemnly  invest- 
ed w  ith  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
with  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  In  the  following  year,  1 556,  he  gave 
up  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand ;  and,  after  astonishing 
the  world  by  this  abdication,  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just,  in  Estrft 
madura,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  expired  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age. 

Consult,  for  particulars,  Robertson's  History  of  Charies  V. 

The  first  exertions  of  Ferdinand  I.,  on  being  invested  with  the  su- 
preme authority,  were  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  civil  and 
religious  concord.  He  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  title,  and  vindicated  the  independence 
of  the  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  1557.  Having 
re-assembled  the  counci'  of  Trent,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
disturbances  of  the  last  reign,  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  the 
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Catholic  and  Proteslant  parties  was  made  bj  the  emperor;  but  this  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  this  Jast  of  general  councils  was  dissolved,  1563.    Maxi- 

1564.  The  reformers  had  now  begun  to  retaliate  the  Catholic  perseeu 
ions,  and  eren  to  disagree  amon^  themselves;  but  by  his  ability  ani? 
moderation,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  contending 
jiarties,  and  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  A  Turkish  invasion 
of  Hungary  was  repelled,  and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  sultan ;  while 
a  convention  with  John  Sigismund  secured  to  him  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. RunoLPH  II.  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  in  1576,  but  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  coarse,  Ahandoriirf  to  the  direction  of  favourites, 
and  naturally  intolerant,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  worship  in  Aus- 
tria, and  attempted  to  deprive  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  of  all  their 
immunities.  The  country  was  everywhere  embroiled  in  insurrections; 
the  Lutherans  were  led  to  form  a  confederation,  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  Holland  and  Henry  IV.  of  France;  while  the  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  for  mutual  defence.  The  empire  was  saved  from 
open  war  by  the  '      "        ■" "         "'  * 

to  pour  his  trooi 
In  the  midst  of  tl 
b  rated  Rudolphiit 
rendered  this  rei[ 


I  of  Henry  IV.,  1610,  just  as  he  was  about 
a  into  Germany ;  and  Rudolph  himself  died  in  1612. 
ese  troubles,  however,  science  flourished ;  and  the  cele- 
:  Tables,  calculated  by  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,  have 
n  an  era  in  the  annals  of  astronomy. 

HUNGARY  AND  BOHEMIA. 


Hungary  first  attuned  tl 


ssuming  tt 


rchs. 


1,  Ladisuhs,  1440.    Under  this  i 


..._  ^  ___6  rapidly  in  importance  i  il 

formed  the  chief  barrier  of  Chnscendom  04  ..     

WBS  elective!  in  1437,  it  had  fallen  to  Albekt,  archdake  of  Aua ,   

perished  in  a  campaign  againsl  the  Turlta,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  poaihu- 

^    "-'-■'-■■ '---dhissaocesEor,  theking- 

--0— 1,  John  Huniadea,  whose 

1  1458.  The  neighbouring  country 
of  Bohemia  became  hnown  as  a  kingdom  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cenlury, 
though  still  remaining  feudatory  to  uie  German  emperors,  from  whom  its  kings 
received  iheir  uiveslnure ;  they,  in  lurn,  enjoying  one  of  the  seven  electoral 
voles.  The  crown,  like  ihat  of  Hungary,  was  eleciive,  passing,  however,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  the  nearest  heir.  The  power  of  the  monarch  was  limited 
by  ihc  coronation  oalh,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by  frequent  couvocationa 
of  the  national  diet,  composed  of  (he  armed  nobility.  An  Imponanl  era  in  the 
history  of  Bohemia  dates  ftora  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  John  Husb, 
and  his  pupil,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  former  of  whom  had  translated  the  works 
of  WickUfib,  and  openly  taught  his  doctrines  to  bis  countrymen,  1400.  Both 
fell  victims  10  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  their  preaching  and  example 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  led  the  way  to  an  important  change  in  the 
national  faith,  preceded,  however,  by  great  iijiernal  disorders. 

On  the  death  of  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary,  in  1490,  Ladislahs,  king 
of  Bohemia,  was  invested  with  the  crown,  thereby  uniting  the  two 
countries.  This  able  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  11.,  a 
child  ten  years  of  age,  1516,  during  whose  long  minority  the  cotmtry 
was  torn  by  factions,  and  the  national  revenue  wasted.  In  1536,  the 
Sultan  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of  300,000  men ;  and,  in  the 
fatal  battie  of  Mohacz,  Louis  perished  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 
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great  part  of  his  territory  becoming  a  prey  to  tho  conqueror.  Perdi- 
N4ND  I.  of  Austria,  having  married  the  sister  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia;  but  tlie  Hungarians,  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
claim,  gave  the  crown  to  John  ZapoH,  palatine  of  Transylvania,  and  at 
his  death  to  his  son,  John  Sigismund.  This  led  to  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  which,  as  the  Turks  took  part  in  it,  lasted  during  the  whole  life 
of  Ferdinand, —  the  result,  in  a  great  measore,  of  the  unpopularity  ot 
the  house  of  Austria,  .whose  religions  intolerance  and  despotic  habits 
were  offensive  to  the  Hungarian  nohles.  Maximilian  U.,  1563,  sue 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  dignities  of  Emperor  and  King  of  Hungatv 
and  Bohemia)  not,  however,  without  opposition  from  John  Sigismund, 
who  was  aided  by  Soliman  II,  Rudolph,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1573,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  the 
strongholds  of  Croatia,  gave  them,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  Charles, 
duke  of  Styria,  who  partitioood  the  whole  into  a  number  of  smaller 
fiefs,  which  he  bestowed  on  foreigners  of  all  nations,  of  whom  he 
formed  a  military  colony.  This  establishment,  which  gradoally  extended 
along  the  frontiers  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  effectually  repelled  the 
Turkish  inroads,  and  supplied  those  redoubtable  troops,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Croats  and  Pandoors,  became  the  strength  of  the  Austrian 
armies.  The  bigoted  spirit  of  this  prince  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  particulariy  of  the  Protestants,  who  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
gave  the  thrones  of  both  countries,  during  his  lifetime,  to  his  brother 
Matthias. 

POLAND  AND   RUSSIA. 

Pnr.mn— TlipPnli 

fa      ,„ 

each  other;  but  ihe  eady  history  of  the j  ...  .„.„,.„„  ,.,  ,u„^„  ^^^^j.,^,. 

In  965,  ihe  peopls  were  convened  to  Chrislianily.  and  united  under  the  govern- 
meni  of  Duke  MiECifsnus,  who  beOBme,  however,  a  vaaaal  of  the  empire ; 
nnd  his  successor,  BoLESLAUa,  received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  III.,  1000,  During  three  hundred  years  the  eounlry  presenU 
the  ueual  disorders  inddent  to  a  rude  and  warlike  people.  Ladislaus  IL, 
1306,  an  able  prince,  eieried  himself  lo  compose  the  diaturbances  of  the  king- 
dom, and  firmly  established  his  authority.  His  son,  Casimik  the  Great, 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father  ;  he  freed  the  nation  from  its  dependence  on 
tho  empire,  invited  the  6elllemonl  of  foreignera.  built  towna  and  foitrasaes, 
encouraged  induslry  and  commerce,  and  promulgated  ui  excellent  system  of 
laws.  At  his  death,  1370,  the  crown  became  elecrive  with  certain  limitations, 
and  was  conferred  on  his  nephew  Lonis,  king  of  Hungary.  This  monarch 
Hoeured  the  succession  lo  his  daughter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1382,  and 
married  Jageujjn,  duke  of  Lithuania,  that  prince  with  his  people  agreeing  to 
embrace  the  Chrisuan  Kih.  This  important  ougmentalion  of  national  strength 
was  followed  by  long  and  violent  contests  wuh  the  Tealon-ic  Knights,  who 

till  1466,  when,  after  immense  bloodshed,  the  knights  submitted  (o  do  homage.* 
The  union  with  Lithuania  did  not  prsvenl  violent  contentions  and  animosities 
between  the  two  countries;  they  were  afterwards  repeaiedl 
again  united,  and  their  thorough  incorporation  was  not  effectei 

The  kings  of  Poland  were  engaged  in  almost 
the  Ottomans,  as  well  as  with  the  Tartars  and  Mi 
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n.LEXANDE[t(  grandduke  of  LiLhuania,  was  elecl^d  to  tlie  Polish  crown, 
during  whose  government  the  royal  power  was  much  weakened  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobles.  His  auccessor,  Sigismund  L,  150G,  found 
the  coiintrj  in  great  disorder;  and  his  reign  forms  one  unintenupled 
Beries  of  successful  exertions  for  lis  security  and  improvement.  The 
same  wise  course  of  administration  was  followed  by  his  son,  Sioismund 
II.,  1548-1572.  During  this  interval  the  Reformed  doctrines  made 
great  progress  in  Poland,  especially  smongf  the  higher  classes ;  and  this 
country  is  distinguished  as  helns  the  first  to  adopt  a  completo  system 
of  toleration.  By  on  enactment  of  the  diet,  known  as  the  Confederation 
of  1573,  all  sects  were  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscienco, 
and  allowed  equal  rights  and  privileges.*  The  death  of  Sigismund  11. 
terminated  the  main  line  of  Jagellon,  and  tiie  throne  of  Poland  became 
open  to  the  ambition  of  various  competitors.  ,  Henry  of  Anjon  was  first 
chosen,  but  he  clandestinely  retired  to  France,  to  the  crown  of  which  he 
succeeded  as  Henry  III.  BiTTORi,  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  next 
elected,  and  proved  an  able  and  vigorous  monarch :  he  was  a  terror  b> 
tile  enemies  of  his  people,  and  greatly  promoted  their  internal  prosperity, 
Sioismund  III.,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  1587,  reigned  forty-five  years. 
His  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Papal  church  caused  the  loss  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  and  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion  in  Poland,  which  was 
suppressed  with  difficulty. 

Russia. — In  the  ninth  ccnturjr,  the  vast  lerritary  noiv  known  by  this  name 
was  peopled  hj  various  Scythian  and  Tarlar  tribes,  and  divided  into  numerous 
independent  Binies,  the  Iwo  princ^ai  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod,  In 
850,  a  Seardinnvian  chief,  named  Rubik,  become  master  of  ihe  latter  country, 
and  i9  considered  ihe  first  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  Under  VLADniiR  the 
Great,  960-1015,  the  people  embraced  Chrislianily  according  to  the  forms  of 
Che  Greek  church,  the  arts  of  eivilisotion  were  inlroduced,  aiS  some  degree  of 
slabilily  was  given  to  the  government.  After  his  death,  the  country  wbs 
partitioned  among  his  sons,  and  became  for  nearly  a  century  a  prey  to  dvil 
wars  and  Polish  invasions.  In  1S33,  the  whdle  region  was  overrun  by  the 
Tartars,  under  a  son  of  Genghis- khan ;  the  towns  were  destroyed,  and  Ihe 
inhabiiuils  massacred;  and  during  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Rua- 
»an  princes  became  vassals  of  the  conquerots.  In  1463,  Ivah  III.  restored  the 
independence  of  his  country,  reunited  the  several  divisions  of  the  territory,  and 
already  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  In  this  reign  the 
influence  of  Russia  first  began  to  be  recognised  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 

Vasili  IV.,  the  successor  of  Ivan,  1505,  continued  to  prosecute  tha 
schemes  of  agsrandisement  formed  by  his  father.  His  son,  Ivan  IV., 
1633,  was  the  first  Russian  prince  who  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  power  of  the 
government.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  he  repressed  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars,  instituted  the  Sireliizet,  a  regular  body  of  infantry, 
and  publishetl  a  codfl  of  laws.  The  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks secured  to  hira  (he  services  of  these  warlike  auxiliaries,  1549 ; 
while  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  1581,  more  than  doubled  the  original  ter- 
ritories of  the  empire.     During  this  reign,  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
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of  Ivan  procured  for  him  Ihe  aarnarae  of  the  Terrible  and  the  esecrationa 
of  his  9ul)je«ts,  but  was  probably  inseparable  from  the  energy  necessary 
for  the  goTBrnnient  of  a  savage  people.    His  successor,  Thcuimki:,  1534, 


imbecile  prince  ;  and  the  government  was  actually  conducted 


proved  ai  .  -  , 

by  his  minister,  Boris,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598.  Boris  prosecuted 
the  designs  of  Ivan:  he  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
raising  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  invited  artists  from  foreign  countries, 
promoted  commerce,  and  improved  the  military  defences  of  the  empire 

DENMARK,   SWEDEN,  AND   NORWAY. 

who  subdued  t 

assumed  as  the  begmnmg  ol  ihe  connecied  hialory  ol  Lienmark,  wHen  Uobmon, 
by  reducing  the  separate  provinces,  eelabliabed  his  sovereignly  over  the  whole 
t«rrilar)',  863-900.  His  son,  IUrold  II.,  introduced  Chrislianily  about  t.  d. 
970;  and,  at  the  be^nniug  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  Sweyse  I.,  his  grandson, 
subjugated  a  portion  of  Norway  and  the  graatec  pari  of  England.  CitiUTE  the 
Great,  1016,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of  England  and  port  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1030  completed  the  conquest  of  Norway.*  The  reign  of  this  warlike 
and  enlightened  prince  was  devoted  not  merely  to  his  own  aggrandisement  but 
to  the  establishment  of  law  and  internal  organisation,  and  to  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  Christianilytbroughoul  big  dominions.  Under  hie  imbecile  successors, 
ihe  history  of  Denmark  Bihihita  an  almost  unmterrupied  series  of  disasters, 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Swevke  III.,  1157.  The  ascendency  of  the 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  Canute,  had  rendered  the  sovereign  dependent 
upon  the  voice  of  the  nobles  and  superior  clergy,  the  peasants  were  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  serfs,  agricuiture  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  tieatly 
the  enlirecommerceof  the  country  fell  into  Ihe  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Valdehar  III.  began  the  reslora^on  of  his  kingdom.  1333;  and  after  a  vigorous 
reign,  was  succeeded  by  Olaus  III.,  a  child  five  years  of  age,  1376,  His  mother, 
Marqaket,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  was 
appointed  regent;  and  in  13ff7,  on  the  death  of  OIbus,  she  herself  ascended  the 
throne.  Having  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  conquered  Sweden  by 
iorce  of  arms,  the  grand  object  of  her  ambiiton  was  attained  by  the  Uaiaa  of 
Caliaar,  which  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  1397. 
By  this  means  the  great  mercantile  confederacy  of  the  Hanse  Towns  was 
humbled ;  but  the  Swedes,  to  whom  the  union  had  always  been  displea^ng, 
after  a  long  aeries  of  contests,  renounced  it  in  1523. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Swedish  independence  is  found  in  the  tyranny 
of  Christian  II.,  surnamed  the  Wicked.  Having  vauQuished  the 
patriotic  party  by  treachery  and  force,  he  was  crowned  at  Stockholm; 
and,  with  the  view  of  striking  terror  into  the  nation,  he  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetrate  a  pubiic  massacre  of  ninety-four  nobles,  1531. 
GusTAVDS  Vasa,  son  of  one  of  the  murdered  chiefs,  having  escaped 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  roused  the  niiners  of 
Dalecarlia  to  assume  arms  in  defence  of  their  native  land.  His  tirst 
attempts  proving  successful,  the  whole  people  gradually  rose  against 
the  tyrant;  the  Danes  were  driven  from  the  coantry,  and  Gustavua,  by 

'TlieNorwegiansiyere  Aral  known  in  Europe  na  pirates,  frequently  visilina  and  lay- 
Harold  Haart^eer.  wbo  Bubdued  and  unJieit  ilie  BDiall  nrincina lilies  into  wliich  (lie 
cuunlrrwaedjiiderl.  Hia  reign  teas  disUn^iabed  by  the  numerous  iniErBIIons  of  hix 
■ublecls:  eome  settled  oa  the  dislani  shnret  of  Iceland;  otbera  seiKd  on  the  ScoItiBh 
isles ;  Botlo.  elited  in  ese,  established  himself  in  France.  Dll.  Norwar  was  unital  wilh 
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1523.      Christian,  wiio  was 
J ear  superseded 


universal  consent,  ascended  the 

equally  hated  by  liis  Danish  subjt_._,  ..  _. _,^„.  ^„    „^^^„ 

in  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  his  uncle  Frederick  I., 
duke  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  In  1538,  the  Swedish  governmenl 
introduced  the  Lutheran  Reformation;  while  the  usurpations  and  vio- 
lence of  die  clergy  during  the  ten  years'  interregnum  which  followed 
the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  and  their  attempts  to  set  aside  his  son  Chris- 
tian III.,  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  led  to  the  same  event 
in  Denmark  in  1536,  During  the  reign  of  Christian,  a  code  of  laws, 
entitled  the  Rtceaa  of  Calding,  was  ptomolgated,  Sleswick  and  Holstein 
were  united  to  the  Danish  crown,  and  the  improvement  and  stability  of 
the  country  promoted.  The  harmony  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  disturbed  by  a  furious  war  which  continued  seven  years,  15G3,  and 
again  in  1611 ;  both  of  which  tended  to  a  more  precise  adjustment  of  the 
rSations  of  the  two  rival  monarchies. 

The  long  reign  of  Gustavus,  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  allowed  full 
time  for  the  consolidation  of  Swedish  Independence.  In  15G0,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Erik,  a  fickle  and' violent  prince,  during  whose 
time  a  war  was  prosecuted  with  Russia;  the  Livonian  contest  followed, 
1561 ;  that  witii  the  Hanse  Towns,  1563 ;  and  with  Denmarlt,  15G3,— 
which  were  alcnost  uniformly  unfortunate.  The  internal  administration 
of  Erik  was  stained  with  sanguinary  cruelties,  which  eventually  led  to 
his  deposition,  his  broUier  John,  duke  of  Finland,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Sidsmund  of  Poland,  being  raised  to  the  throne.  After 
some  successful  operations,  the  new  king  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace  with  Denmark,  1570,  the  quarrel  with  Russia  still  continuing.  In 
1592,  Sweden  was  united  to  Poland  in  the  person  of  his  son  SiGisMrsD. 
The  vehement  efforts  of  this  prince  to  change  the  established  worship, 
led  to  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  uncle  Charles,  He  was  finally  deposed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  states,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  broken  the 
coronation  oath,  violated  the  constitution,  disregarded  the  laws,  and 
endangered  the  Protestant  religion;"  and  Ciiahlbs,  endeared  to  the 
people  by  his  services,  and  as  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  great  Gusta- 
vus, was  immediately  elevated  to  the  throne,  1600. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  EAST. 
A  peace  concluded  witii  Venice  in  1S03,  and  which  was  observed 
until  1537,  left  tlie  Ottoman  empire  in  tranquillity  with  its  neitrhbouis 
during  tiie  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Bajazet.  But  it  was  not  equally 
free  from  internal  disturbances :  two  younger  sons  of  Uie  sultan  rebelled 
in  their  respecUve  provinces,  and  were  immediately  shingled  by  their 
father|s  order ;  of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  feeble  and  anwarijke, 
the  third,  Selim,  after  compellinw  Bajazet  to  abdicate,  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  1513.  He  commenced  his  reii«n  by  the  murder  of  his  brotiiers 
and  nephews,  and  the  massacre  of  40,000  Sheeahs,  or  dissenters  from 
orthodox  Mohammedanism.  Two  of  Achmets's  sons,  however,  having 
escaped  H)  Persia,  Selim  sent  to  demand  them ;  and  Shah  Ismail,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Sophi  dynasty  in  that  countiy,  refusing  to  give  Ihem  up, 
he  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  defeated  the  Persians  near  Tauris, 
but  with  a  loss  of  40,000  men.  He  acquired  Koordislan  and  Mesoptv 
tamia  either  by  for.-*  or  negotiation,  and  declared  war  against  the  Mame- 
luke snltan  of  Egypt,  as  an  ally  of  Ismail,  whom  he  overthrew  'n  a 
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sanguinary  engagement  near  Aleppo,  1516, — all  Syria  falling  into  the 
hands  of  liie  victor.  Selim  now  entered  Egyp'i  gained  another  battle 
near  Cairo,  which  city  was  taken,  61),00<I  of  us  inhabitants  barbarously 
massacred,  the  brave  sultan,  Tobmaun  Beg,  hanged  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  his  capital,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.  The  last 
caliph  of  the  house  of  Abhaa  having  submitted,  and  dying  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  the  sultan  assumed  the  sacred  title,  which  has  ever 
since  been  borne  by  his  succi^ssors. 

SoLiMAN  I.,  the  Magnificent,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  sove- 
reigns, succeeded  his  father  in  1530.  In  die  first  year  of  tiia  reign,  pro- 
fiting by  the  troubles  of  the  West,  he  captured  Belgrade  and  other  for- 
tresses from  the  Hungarians.  Salislied  with  having  thus  secured  the 
key  to  Eastern  Christendom,  he  next  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  (he  chief  station 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  then  commanded  by  the  illustrious  grand- 
master Villiers  de  I'lle  Adam.  In  1522,  the  vizier  appeared  olf  the 
island  with  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  containing  an  army  of  300,000  men ;  to 
oppose  which  there  were  only  600  knights  ancf  5000  soldiers.  The 
place  was  defended  with  unexampled  resolution,  ibe  Christian  warriors 
performing  prodi^es  of  valour:  yoliinan  himself  arrived  to  encourage 
bis  troops  ;  but  80,000  Turiis  bad  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  disease, 
the  fortifications  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  juins,  almost  every  one  of 
the  defenders  had  been  wounded,  and  their  ammunition  and  provisions 
were  exhausted,  ere  the  hemic  grandmaster  would  condescend  to  capitu- 
late. The  sultan  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  survivors,  who  evac- 
uated their  stronghold  on  Christmas-day :  diey  were  afterwards  settled 
in  Malta  by  Charles  V.,  1530.  Long  peace  being  incompatible  with 
^e  habits  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  already  broken  out  into 
several  serious  revolts,  Soliraan  again  invaded  Hungary;  the  king  of 
which  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  on  the  plains  of  Mohacz,  his  capital  was 
plundered,  and  the  whole  country  overrun,  1526.  Three  years  afler 
the  sultan  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  was  compelled  to  retire.  A  war 
with  Persia  next  followed,  by  which  Soliman  gained  possession  of 
Bagdad. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Khair  Bddin  Barharossa  entered  the  ser 
"ice  of  the  sultan.  His  brother,  originally  a  pirate,  had  by  force  and 
eachen"  attained  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers,  whence  he  swept  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  his  galleys,  and  canied  the  terror  of  his  name 
even  into  the  centi^  of  Africa.     On  his  death  in  1518,  the  Turks  in  Uial 

S evince  immediately  proclaimed  Khair  Eddin,  who  lias  been  called 
arbarossa  II.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  grand 
seignior,  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  captured  Tunis,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  1530, — a  digni^  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  1646.  Tunis  was  however  again  wrested  from  him  by 
Charles  V,,  who  restored  it  to  the  former  sovereign,  Muley  Hassan 
The  Turkish  arms  were  victorious  on  all  bands,  and  the  friendship  of 
Soliman  was  even  courted  by  Francis  I.,  who  formed  with  him  the  lirsl 
alliance  between  the  Porte  and  any  Christian  power,  1536.  Repeated 
wars  with  Austria  and  Hungary  followed,  greafly  to  the  advanl^e  of 
Soliman,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  making  Iransylvania  a  provincu 
of  his  empire,  1553.  A  renewed  invasion  of  Persia,  in  which  Erivan 
was  taken,  led  to  a  peace  with  the  shah  in  1554,  which  became  the 
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basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties  between  the  rival  powers.  The  great 
naval  victory  at  Djerbeh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  over  the  combined 
Christian  fleets,  1560,  scoured  the  Turliish  ascendency  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean j  while  a  truce  with  the  ernpire  oonflrmed  their  Hungarian  con 
quests,  1563. 

These  brilliant  martial  triumphs  were,  however,  imhiltered  by  do- 
mestic dissensions.  Sollman's  eldest  son,  Mustapha,  had  been  put  to 
death  in  1553  by  the  intrigues  of  his  stepmother  Roxalana,  who  wished 
to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  her  own  children ;  the  jealousies  of 
the  two  surviving  princes,  Seiim  and  Bajazet,  ended  in  the  revolt  of  the 
latter,  who  was  defeated  and  executed,  1561.  An  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Malta,  1565,  was  followed  next  year  by  a  campaign  la 
Hungary,  iii  which  he  headed  his  armies  in  person  for  the  last  time. 
He  expired  before  the  walls  of  Zigeth,  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the 
place,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  Selim  11.,  1566. 

The  empire  now  began  to  decline  rapidly,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
being  more  than  neutralized  by  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Lepanlo,  1571.  Under  Amurath  III.,  1574,  the  turbulent  janissaries 
revolted  len  times ;  and  on  one  occasion  set  fire  lo  Conslanlino|>le, 
when   16,000  houses  were  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  50,OPO,000  gold 

Persia. — During  this  century  a  dynasty  was  formed  in  Persia  on  the 
basis  of  reliMon.  Sheikh  Eidar,  a  descendant  of  AH,  having  gained  a 
number  of  adherents  by  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  assumed  the  title  of  Si^ki,  and  declared  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  lo'  work  a  religious  reformation.  He  perished,  however,  in  the 
attempt;  but  his  son  Ismail,  protected  by  his  disciples,  was  removed  to 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  and  strictly  educated  in  his  principles.  In  1501, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  partisans,  he  revived  the  claims  of 
his  father,  whose  doctrines  he  propagated;  and,  gradually  overcoming 
all  opposition,  he  at  length  became  die  founder  of  an  extensive  empire, 
comprehending  Persia  Proper,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia 
Ulterior.  In  1514,  in  the  war  with  Selim,  his  capital,  Tauiis,  was 
taken  and  plundered,  though  with  immense  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  obliged  lo  retreat  for  want  of  supplies.  He  aflerwarda 
subdued  Geor^a,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tahaep,  1533;  and 
though,  during  his  reign,  the  I'urks  several  times  invaded  Persia,  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  conquests.  The  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Mouam- 
UED  MiRZA,  1576-  This  prince  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  of  Khoras- 
san,  who  placed  Mirza's  youngest  son,  Ahbas,  on  the  throne,  1585,  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Sophi  dynasty.  He  recovered  from  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  several  provinces  they  had  taken  from  his  father, 
recaptured  from  the  Portuguese  the  island  and  town  of  Ormuz,  destroyed 
the  janissaries,  and  lepslated  wisely  for  his  people.  He  gave  way, 
however,  to  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  character,  causing  his  eldest  son 
to  be  murdered,  and  depriving  both  the  others  of  sight,  on  suspicion  of 
their  designs  upon  the  throne.  During  this  reign  Isphahan  became  the 
capital  of  Persia,  where  the  shah  erected  the  royal  palace,  the  great 
mosque,  and  olhei  celebrated  buildings.     A  quarter  of  the  city  was  set 
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t  of  Christiana  encouraged.     H« 

IsDiA.— The  early  history  of  this  fertile  and  eilensive  country,  which  aeema 
lo  have  been  among  the  firal  inhabiledpartsof  the  globe,  is  necessarily  involved 
in  great  obscariiy.  The  invariable  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  point  lo  the 
norlhern  prorincea  of  the  peniiiBiila  as  the  priiuflyal  residence  of  their  race,  and 
of  the  Brahminical  fmth ;  and  powerful  empires  existed  in  Hindostan  many 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

About  A.  D.  1000,  the  celebrated  Sultan  IMohammed,  a  Tartar  sovereign  of 
Ghizni,  turned  hia  arms  against  LaJiore,  the  key  of  Norlhern  Hindoslan. 
TwplvR  lirnKS  he  nenetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  ibe  peninsula,  overthrow- 

,  and  by  his  murderous  ravages  changing  fertile 

id  populoas  diiea  into  dreary  solitudes.     At  hia  death  in  1030,  his 

„,.,^ ,.:tended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  from 

lhe°rigris  to  the  Ganges.  His  successors,  despoiled  by  the  Setjukian  Turks 
Df  nearly  all  the  provinces  they  poasessed  beyond  the  Indus,  still  preser"-''  ■'— 
lined  westward  of  that  river  until  Ihe  year  1 


which  epoch  the  Ghorian  dynaslv  was  founded,  and  reigned  at  Delhi  till  the 
r  the  thirteenth  century.    Subsequent  monarchs  extended  their  dominion 


.j_ub,  Betigal,  and  Maiwa,  and  conlributed  10  the  greatei 

lion  of  their  subjecta  by  a  generous  patronage  of  literature.  Ip  later  years,  the 
Mongols  made  frequehi  irruptions  into  India ;  and  on  two  occasions  placed  the 
■        '-^--n  danger.     The  invasion  of  Tamerlan"  -""■—->  ~  —-■•■- 


blow  on  the  empire  of  Delhi ;  but  it  gradually  revived,  wjlhout  however  being 
able  to  regain  ila  ancient  frontiers.  Muaaulman  and  Hindoo  princes,  while 
owning  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor,  founded  independent  states  in 
Oude,  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  Gujerat.  The  Decan  also  formed  a  kingdom, 
,  which  remained  long  divided  between  the  Mohammedana  and  Hindooa. 

The  utmost  confusion  continued  to  prevail  throughout  India,  till  at 
length  B.vBER,adesoendantofTametlane,  became  master  of  Delhi,  and 
put'an  end  to  the  Afghan  dynasty,  1535.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Tartar  or  Mogul  power,  and  his  dominion  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganrrea.  In  1556,  the  celebrated  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  and 
firmly  established  the  Mogul  empire.  This  prince  was  honourably  dis- 
tinguiehed  by  his  toleration  and  love  of  justices  under  his  reign  the 
Hindoos  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  they  had  espeiienced  since  the 
MohammeJan  invasion ;  and  the  memoiy  of  his  virtues  is  even  yet 
cherished  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  He  divided  his  empire  into 
saubahs  or  provinces,  and  caus^  the  land  lo  be  regularly  assessed. 
Towards  the  end  of  hia  life,  he  appears  to  hare  favoured  the  relipous 
opinions  of  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees;  he  encouraged  literature,  and  by 
his  order  the  Vedas  were  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian.  He 
died  in  1605.     During  this  reign  the  Europeans  first  obtained  a  footing 


,„„„„. 3,  and  eshibit  an  empire  ascending  from  the  rudiments  of  the  social 

stale  to  a  hio-h  pitch  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 

Whal  may  be  called  the  modern  history  of  China  begins  with  the  great 
dynasty  of  Han.  which  existed  about  four  centuries  and  a  half.  It  was  over- 
thrown A.  D.  266  ;  and,  amid  the  disturbances  that  ensued,  arose  ihose  epheme- 
ral races  which  have  been  desienaied  by  the  Chinese  historians  as  the  six  petty 
dynasties,  365-608.  During  this  period,  the  empire,  desolated  and  enfeebled 
by  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  formerly  main- 
lained  over  great  part  of  Asia.  These  troubles  were  at  length  terminated  by 
the  elevation  of  the  loya!  house  of  Tang,  61S-9IJ7,  under  whom  the  nation 
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Bttaiiied  a  high  degree  of  power  and  opulence,     Tlie  moat  illustrious  prince  of 
lliis  fomily  was  Tai-tsong.  in  whose  reign  ihe  froniiers,  or  at  least  ihe  influence 

aovereian  of  the  loner  counlry  hating  solicited  the  aid  of  his  soldiers  to  repel 
(ho  MoTiammedan  Arabs.  The  'I'aiig  was  foltowed  by  ho  fewer  than  five  suc- 
oesBJve  hnesofmonaiths,  which  lasted  only  fifty-three  years,  under  whom  the 
empire  was  again  split  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs.  In  960,  the 
Song  dynasty  was  founded,  and  lasted  319  years,  presenting  during  ihat  long 
period  a  succes^on  of  able  and  vinuoua  monarehe.  The  last  sovereign  of  ihs 
race,  however,  was  compelled  to  become  iribuiary  to  the  Tartars ;  and.  in 
1^79,  China  fell  under  ihe  Mongol  yoke,  Kublai-Khan,  a  grandson  of  Genghis, 
was  the  founder  of  this  new  line  of  monarchs,  and  extended  his  auihorily  Irom 
ihe  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  He  possessed  also  Pegu,  Thil 
Tarlary,  and  Turkestan :  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Tonqi 


dynasty  w 


„_8  regarded  by  the  other 

Several  of  the  ptinces  after  Kublai 

enhghtened  rulers ;  but  under  their  degenerate 


..  _  .JO  Pegu,  'I  .  , 
jin,  and  Cores  paid  him 
e  family  as  the  head  of 
1  to  have  been  able  and 


I  of  Iha 


immated.  The  Chinese  took  advantage  of  the  i 
i  their  conquerors,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cenlnry  revolts 
everywhere  broke  out.  Tha  last  Mongol  emperor  retired  in  1368  into  Tar- 
lary, abandoning  his  throne  lo  the  founder  of  the  glorious  dynasty  of  Ming, 
1368-1644.  The  new  sovereign  immediately  attacked  the  princes  of  the  fugiiive 
race,  when  Thibet  and  other  Tartar  dependencies  wcro  subdued  by  hia  arms. 

COLONIES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 
The  fifteenth  century  had  closed  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  world 
and  a  new  route  to  India.     Between  1503  and  1510,  the  Spaniards  set- 
tled in  Haytl,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica ;  but  the  revenue  they  drew  from  the 
West  Indies  was  at  first  ineonsideiable. 

Mexico, — In  1517,  Mexico  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Cordova; 
and,  two  years  later,  the  celebrated  Heman  Cortez  landed.wilh  an  arma- 
ment for  the  conquest  and  setllement  of  the  coanBy.  The  invaders  found 
the  empire  at  this  period  governed  by  Montezuma,  a  powerful  jjrince, 
whose  subjects  were  considerably  advanced  In  civilisation  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  cruelties  that  disgraced  the 
■conquest  of  Mexico  can  searcely  be  imagined.  A  great  number  of  the 
people  were  branded  in  the  forehead  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines;  and 
the  successor  of  the  vanquished  monarch  was  burnt  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire  by  the  orders  of  Cortez.  The  Spaniards,  however,  derived  immense 
riches  from  this  acquisition. 

Pfbu. — This  country  was  invaded  by  Francis  Pizarro,  once  a  shep- 
herd of  Fstreinadura,  in  1536.  Intestine  dissensions  facilitated  his  suc- 
cess ;  and,  after  putting  the  sovereign  to  a  violent  death,  the  principal 
provinces  were  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Peru,  at  the  epoch  of 
its  discovery,was  under  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Incas  or  "chil- 
dren of  the  sun,"  the  object  of  religions  worship.  The  great  mass  of 
.be  people  were  enslaved ;  and,  although  they  had  constructed  roads  and 
built  cities,  they  were  but  little  advanced  in  the  arts;  for  they  bad  no 
iron,  no  coined  money,  nor  any  beast  of  burden  except  ^e  liama. 

Brazil  was  approached  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  last  year  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  was  not  settled  «!!  about  1530.  Its  history  was  not 
remarkable  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1580;  and 
the  revolution  which  placed  the  family  of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  ter- 
minated their  dominion  in  1640. 
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North  America.  — The  English,  before  1588,  had  advanced  littla 
farther  towards  their  maritime  and  colonial  dominion  than  by  makinf 
repeated  attacks,  not  avowed  by  government,  on  the  rich  home-boun3 
cargoes,  of  Spain.  Between  1576  and  1610,  vain  attempts  were  made 
by  Probisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  others,  to  discover  a  northeast  or  a 
northwest  passage  to  India.  The  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleitrh  founded 
a  colony  in  Southern  Virginia,  1584:  but  the  affairs  of  North  America 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  company  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  France 
made  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonisation,  important  chiefly  for 
their  consequences.  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  look  possession  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  in  1534. 

[DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[The  honour  of  discovering  the  continent  of  North  America  iielon'»s 
to  Jolin  Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant  resident  at  Bristol,  and  his  son 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  the  latter  place.  The  brilliant  success  of 
Columbus  had  awakened  a  zeal  for  discovery  throughoiit  Europe,  Under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  Heniy  VII.  of  En^and,  in  1495,  readily 
granted  to  Cabot  and  his  sons  a  commission  to  make  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  discovered  in  the  name  of 
the  kir]|  of  England.  Their  first  voyage  commenced  in  1496.  Its  object 
was  to  lind  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  and  it  resulted  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  norOi  coast  of  Labrador,  in  June  1497.  The  fame  of  this 
expedition  led  to  the  immediate  fitting  out  of  a  second  for  commercial 
purposes  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  king  himself  became 
an  interested  partner.  This  second  expedition,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Sebastian,  sailed  early  in  149S,  and  after  reaching  New- 
foundland, proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Albemarle  Sound.  Sebastian  Cabot,  afterwards  known  in  England  as 
tiie  Great  Seaman,  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  was  much  distin- 
guished for  his  naval  skill  and  enterprise. 

[Florida  was  discovered  in  1513  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus.  This  noble-minded  Spaniard 
attempted  in  1631  to  seltie  the  country  which  he  had  discovered ;  but 
his  little  colony  was  expelled  by  the  natives,  and-he  himself  died  of  a 
wound  received  from  one  of  their  poisoned  arrows. 

[The  French  were  the  first  to  derive  any  commercial  advantage  from 
the  discoveries  of  tiie  Cabots.  As  early  as  1504,  the  hardy  mariners  of 
Urittany  and  Normandy  were  found  engaged  in  the  fisheries  olT  New- 
foundlaiid.  Iii  1534,  Francis  I.  employed  John  Verrazzani,  an  adven- 
turous Florentine,  to  explore  the  new  regions.  Sailing  westeriy  from 
the  coast  of  Spain,  in  a  single  small  vessel,  Verrazzani  reached  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  near  where  Wilmington  now  is,  a  portion  of  tiie  con- 
tinent never  before  seen  by  any  European.  From  ibis  point  he  sailed 
nortii  along  the  coast  as  far  as.latitude  50,  trafficking  wiUi  the  natives 
and  exploring  the  redons,  particularly  the  New  Jersey  shore,  New  York 
harbour.  New  Port,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

[In  the  following  year,  1535,  Stephen  Gomez,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  North  America  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  which  Cabot  had  attempted. 
Hence  New  England  and  tiie  Middle  States  are  marked  in  old  Spanish 
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maps  !.i3  the  land  of  Gomez.     The  expedition  of  Gomez,  however,  was 
without  any  practical  result. 

[The  continued  sacccas  of  the  French  fishermen  led  Francis  I.  in 
1534,  to  fit  out  another  exploring  expedition  for  the  New  World,  undei 
the  command  of  James  Carlier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo  in  France.  Car- 
tier,  in  this  voyage,  sailed  around  Newfoundland,  entered  the  bays  of 
Ohaleurs  and  Gaspe,  and  explored  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 
In  ti|e  following  year,  1535,  Cartier  led  a  second  expedition,  whose 
object  was  lo  colonize  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He  followed  the 
same  route  as  in  the  previous  year,  sailed  some  distance  up  ihe  Si. 
Lawrence,  gave  name  to  Montreal,  learned  from  the  natives  something 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  having  wintered  in  the  coontrj,  returned 
in  the  spring  lo  France,  leaving  no  settlement  behind  him.  A  third  hut 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Cartiei  in  1541,  in  conjunction  with 
Roberval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy.  Some  other  attempts  to  settle  Ca- 
nada were  made  by  the  French  during  the  present  century,  but  without 

[Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
became  dazzled  with  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  the  wealth' 
and  magnificence  of  Florida.  Accordingly,  nnder  the  auspices  of  Charles 
v.,  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition  similar  in  its  design  lo  those  conducted 
by  Cortez  in  Mexico  and  Pizarro  in  Peru.  De  Soto  reached  the  bay  of 
Spiritu  Santo  in  Florida  in  1539-;  end  dismissing  his  ships,  commenced 
his  march  into  the  interior.  His  followers,  six  hundred  in  number,  were 
mostly  men  of  wealth  and  distinction;  some  of  them  were  nobles,  and 
tiie  very  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  De  Soto  continued  for  three  years 
to  traverse  in  various  directions  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  ,and  after  encountering  almost  incredible  hardships,  he  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  1543,  and  lies  beneath  the  river  which 
he  discovered.  He  croBSed  a  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial-place.  His  followers  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  country  westward  to  Mexico ;  but  failing  in  this,  returned 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  passed  downward  through  its  mouth  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

[In  1569.  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots,  under  command  of  John 
Ribault,  made  several  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  effected  a  settlement.  The  infant  colony  struggled  on 
with  various  success  for  three  years,  when  it  was  exterminated  by  a 
genera]  massacre,  conducted  with  remorseless  cruelty  by  Melendez  and 
a  body  of  Spaniards  from  St.  Augustine. 

[To  the  bigoted  Melendea  belongs  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  Slates.  The  foundations  of  St,  Au- 
gustine were  laid  by  him  in  September  1565;  and  houses  in  it  are  yet 
standing,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  many  years  before  the  colo- 
nization of  Virginia. 

[English  mariners  appear  very  eariy  to  have  been  attracted  lo  the 
fisheries  off  Newfoundland.  No  forma!  expedition  however  was  made 
into  these  regions  after  the  time  of  the  Cabots  until  1576,  when  Martin 
Frobisher  renewed  the  design  of  accomplishing  a  northwest  passage  lo 
China.  In  three  successive  voyages,  undertaken  by  the  authority  and 
partly  at  the  expense  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  tlie  double  purpose  of 
colonization  and  discovery,  Frobisher  made  no  settlement,  and  penetrated 
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Hudson's  Strails  only  to  see  regions  visited  by  Cabot  seventy  years 
before. 

[Sir  Francis  Drake,  an  Engiisli  navigator,  who  had  acquired  great 
nolorieiy  and  immense  treasures,  as  a  freebooter  in  the  Spanish  harbours 
on  the  Paeifie,  sailed  in  1579  northward  along  the  coast  of  California  as 
far  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  one  degree  north  of  the  sooth- 
em  boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory.  This  whole  coast  however  had 
been  previously  explored  by  an  expedition  of  Spaniards  in  1543,  who 
traced  the  continent  as  far  as  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  or  within  about 
two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

[In  1583,  Sir  Hoinphrey  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  sifo-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a  liberal  charter  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
aeolonyon  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Gilbert  himself  and  a  large 
part  of  the  colomsts  perished  on  the  voyage. 

[Nothing  daunted  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  step-brother,  Raleigh 
in  1584  obtained  a  new  patent  from  Elisabeth,  and  sent  out  another 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  well  laden  with  men  and  provisions. 
The  colonists  visited  the  islands  in  Ocracock  inlet,  explored  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  Sounds, and  trafficked  with  the  natives;  hut  wanting  the 
courage  to  make  a  settlement,  they  relumed  to  England,  .where  they 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  re^ons,  which  in  honour  of  the  Vii^n 
Queen  were  named  Virginia. 

[Raleigh,  however,  pursued  his  plan  for  colonizing  the  New  World, 
and  in  1585  set  on  foot  a  second  expedition,  composed  of  seven  vessels, 
and  carrying  out  108  colonists.  Among  these  were  Lane,  Grenville, 
Cavendish  and  Hatiot,  all  men  of  distinction.  Lane,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  proved  to  be  not  equal  to  his  sCa!ion.  After  remaining  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke  little  more  than  a  year,  and  making  a  few  incon- 
siderable excursions  into  the  interior,  he  returned  with  his  whole  colony 
to  Endand  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  had  stopped  to  visit 
the  colonists  on  a  homeward  voyage  from  the  West  Indies. 

[Raleigh  was  not  dismayed  by  ill  success.  In  1587  he  sent  out  at 
his  own  expense  a  third  company  of  emigrants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  108  in  all.  The  poor  colonists  of  Roanoke  were  however  for- 
gotten in  the  panic  of  the  Invincible  Armada;  and  when,  after  its  signal 
discomfiture,  vessels  were  sent  to  inquire  after  and  snpply  their  wants, 
no  traces  of  them  could  he  found.  Whether  they  perished  of  hunger,  or 
were  massacred  by  the  savages,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

[Thus  ended  for  the  present  all  attempts  to  settle  this  country.  North 
America,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  many  Eno;lish  graves 
but  no  English  towns.  Raleigh  himself,  the  illustrious  author  of  colo- 
nization in  the  United  Slates,  after  expending  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  favourite  project,  lived  to  see  it  apparently  entirely 
abandoned ;  and  he  was  himself  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  Engiisli 
government,  and  finally  beheaded  by  order  of  James  L] 

CoLONrsL  System. — The  conquered  kingdoms  of  America  became  colonies 
of  Spain,  under  a  conslilulion  framed  by  Charlea  V.,  1542.  All  the  exlernal 
apparatus  of  Christianity  was  carried  across  the  Aiianlic;  there  were  arch- 
bisno]^.  bisliops,  vicars,  and  monks,  dependent  entirelyon  the  king;  nor  was  the 
Inquisition  forgotten,  1570.  The  political  affairs  were  managed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  m  Spain,  and  in  America  by  two  viceioya,  ^ded  by  boards  iind 
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municipolilzes.  By  this  imitalion  of  European  formg,  ihe  nalioiial  E]iTLt  of  the 
nalivca  was  extinguishfd.  The  Iradc  was  rendered  a  complele  monopolv- 
Veta  Cruz,  Potlobello,  and  Carlhagena,  in  America;  Seville,  and  afterwards 
Cadiz,  in  Europe,  were  the  only  pons  which  were  allowed  lo  be  used  b> 
colonial  ahips.  Little  advantage  was  derived  from  these  extensive  acquiailiona 
beyond  the  supply  of  precious  metals,  the  mining  operation  connected  with 
which  gave  riaa  to  the  African  lUtve-trade,  the  aboriginal  population  being 
found  unable  to  undergo  the  eihausting  labour  demanded  by  Iheir  taskmaslcra. 
During  The  aileenth  cenlurj'.  the  Portuguese  dominion,  strengthened  by  the 
geniue  of  its  governors,  Almeida  and  Albuquerque,  extended  in  the  East  from 
the  African  coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Every- 
where they  ealablished  factories  or  marts ;  but  although  ihejr  commerce  was 
not  reatricted  to  a  company,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  it  could  not  he  carried 
on  without  permission  of  the  goveriiment.  A  conneiion  was  formed  with 
China,  I51T;  and  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  the  means  of  establish- 
bg  a  regular  communication  with  Japan.  In  Brazil  also,  the  Portuguese  pos- 
Besaions  were  widely  extended ;  and  the  sugar-cane,  transplanted  fixjm  Madeira, 
was  largely  cultivated.     A  dispute  between  Ihia  nation  and  Spain  about  the 

SDseession  of  the  Moluccas,  was  the  cause  of  the  voyage  ofMagellan,  whose 
eet  first  circumnavigated  the  globe,  1530. 

The  ruin  of  the  rortuguese  dominion  in  the  East  was  accelerated  by  the 
decline  of  morality  among  the  higher  class  of  colonists,  and  mare  especially  by 
their  avarice.  The  tyranny  of  the  Inguisition  at  Goa  has  never  been  equalled. 
Spain,  between  1560  and  1620,  considerably  augmented  ber  commerce  and 
maritime  power  by  acquiring  the.  East  Indian  twionies  of  Portn^  and  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  Philippines.  England  and  Holland  entered  mto  rivalry  with  her ; 
and  the  latter,  while  combating  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  became  mistress  of 
Ihe  commerce  of  the  world.  The  first  charter  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany was  granted  in  1603,  making  it  a  political  as  well  as  a  mercantile  body, 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  at  home  anda  governor- genera)  in  India. 
Establishments  were  made  at  Amboyna,  Ternnle,  and  other  places,  1607 ;  an 
intercourse  was  opened  with  Japan,  1611 ;  and  Batavia  was  founded  in  1619. 

England  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth  extended  her  views  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  After  having  penetrated  into  Persia  and  even  to  India  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  she  founded  her  great  agricultural  colonies  in  North  America,  The  prin- 
ripal  branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  conferred  on  chartered  companies ; 
that  of  the  East  Indies  was  organized  in  1600,  but  its  traffic  was  long  very 
inconsiderable.* 

THE  CHURCH. 
The  Refoematton. — Many  circumstances,  widely  separated  in  respect  of 
time,  seem  lo  have  contributed  to  the  great  eccleaiaatical  revolution  which 
distinguiahed  this  century.  The  introduction  of  image  worship  had  been 
Btrenuously  resisted  ;  and  many  of  the  principles  of  Frotestai^tism  can  be  re- 
cognised so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ceiltury.  The  Waldenses  or 
Vaudois  had  ever  maintMnad  a  strong  opposition  to  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
Rome ;  but  the  isolated  portion  which  long  ensured  them  an  immunity  from 
persecution  was  ill  suited  lor  the  birihplace  of  wide  religious  changes.  In  990, 
Gerbert  declared  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist;  andBerenger  of  Tours,  in  the  next 
age,  attacked  the  great  doctrine  of  transubstautiation.  In  the  Greek  church, 
the  Uturgy  was  read  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  counlr;'  which  received 
its  tenets,  and  the  communion  dispensed  to  the  laity  in  both  ktnds.  Wioklilfe, 
in  1360,  had  preached  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome ;  and  his  opinions, 

K reading  over  the  Continent,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
'ague.  Interior  causes  of  decay  were  also  undermining  the  colossal  fabric  of 
popery.  The  tiara  had  been  conl>;sled  by  two  or  three  pontifla  at  a  time  ;  and 
Ihe  attachment  of  Ihe  secular  clergy  to  the  court  of  Rome  was  weakened  by 
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tical  patronage,  and  \:s  oppressive  pecuniary  eiactions.  The  temporalities  of 
thii  papacy  lirought  forwaid  base  and  unworthy  men,  eager  to  gratify  au  in- 
triguing ainbitiau ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifieeutR  t^entury,  liie  triple 
crown  was  dishonoured  by  the  estreme  profliaacy  of  the  popes,  especially  of 
the  notorious  Alexander  VI.  The  necessity  oT  a  reformalton.  in  discipline  at 
least,  waa  generalij-  felt  even  hy  those  best  dispuaed  to  the  church  of  Rome; 
while  the  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  the  invention  of  priming  was  ominous 
of  ttiore  important  doctrinal  changes. 

Luther. — TTie  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  gross 
abuse  of  indulgences.  Mitigations  of  the  penalties  of  the  church  had 
been  introduced  as  early  as  tite  third  century,  but  they  were  not  etnployed 
as  an  engine  of  power  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  The  indulgences 
then  granted  to  the  opposers  of  the  infidels  were  afterwards  extended  to 
those  who  aided  in  the  suppression  of  heresy :  th^  were  also  ttansfortned 
into  remissions  of  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Leo  X.,  who  had  been  elected 
ill  1513,  discovered  that  his  finances  were  inadequate  to  his  great  expen- 
diture, and  to  complete  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1517,  a  sale  of  indulgences  was  proclaimed,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury,  their  disposal  being 
intrusted  to  the  monks  of  flie  order  of  St.  Dominic.  By  these,  absolution 
was  given  for  future  sins,  as  well  as  for  the  past;  and  they  were  con- 
verted into  licenses  for  violating  the  most  sacred  moral  obligalions.  This 
daring  infringement  of  the  law  of  God  roused  the  indignaUon  of  Luther, 
and  he  resolutely  determined  to  oppose  it.  As  confessor,  he  had  enjoined 
penance  for  some  atrocious  crimes,  and  refused  to  accord  absolution  until 
his  directions  were  complied  with,  although  the  party  had  pleaded  a 
remission  in  the  form  of  a  plenary  indulgence.  His  firmness  was  threat- 
ened with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake ;  but  he  determined 
to  appeal  to  Uie  reasonof  his  countrymen,  and,  on  the  31st  October  1517, 
he  began  the  Reformation  by  submitting  ninety-five  propositions  to  be 
discussed  before  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  divinity.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  predestination 
and  grace,  and  denying  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  and  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  he  proceeded  to  contest  the  doctrines  of  auricular  confes- 
sien,  purgatory,  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  transobstanlialion,  and, 
finally,  the  supi^me  authority  of  the  pope.  Erasmus,  who  ridiculed  the 
monastic  orders,  and  even  the  court  of  Rome  itself,  by  his  writings  ma- 
tcridlly  assisted  the  efforts  of  Luther.  His  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  in  1516;  but  he  was  too  timid  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  his  great  contemporary,  hoping  that  the  advancing  reform  in  literature 
would  gradually  cfTeot  a  corresponding  change  in  religion. 

Leo  X.  was  little  qualified  to  combat  the  energy  of  Luther;  and  he 
did  not  proceed  to  condemn  the  new  tenets  until  3ie  year  1530,  yielding 
at  length  to  the  importunity  of  his  ministers.  Charles  V.,  having  neel 
of  the  Pope's  services,  declared  a^inst  the  reformer,  who,  with  hts 
followers,  was  proscribed  by  the  edtet  of  Wortns,  1521.  He  was  not, 
however,  dismayed :  in  the  castie  of  Wartenbui^,  to  which  he  had  been 
conveyed,  he  continued  to  write  in  defence  of  his  principles ;  and,  in 
1533,  executed  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  new 
spread  rapidly  through  all  pajts  of  the  empire,  paiticularly 
id  Saxony.  A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1539,  where,  as  the 
'ecree  that  would  have  crushed  the  new 
le  of  Protestants.     The  diet  of  Augs- 
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DUtg,  in  1530,  which  elicited  a  confession  of  their  faith,  proved  that  all 
hope  of  reconciling  the  two  parties  was  futile.  In  15^2,  the  emperoi 
for  the  first  time  agreed  to  conclude  a  religious  peace  at  Nuremherg; 
but,  not  long  after,  his  opponents  were  so  much  reduced,  as  to  submit 
to  accept  a  re-establishment  of  nearly  all  (he  abuses  they  had  renounced, 
1548.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  German  reformation.  A  peculiar 
combinalion  of  circumstances  indueed  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  declare 
for  the  Protestant  cause;  and,  in  1555,  Charles  was  ccmpelled  to  gr.int, 
in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  a  complete  toleration  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
The  Helvetic  reformation,  commenced  by  Zuingle  in  1518,  was  com- 
pleted by  Calvin  In  1541.  A  separation  from  those  who  adopted  the 
articles  of  Augsburg  grew  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  tenets  of  the  reformers  began  to 
make  way  in  France  in  1619.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
in  15-31,  but  still  found  advocates  in  every  class  of  society,  particularly 
among  the  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The  views  of  Calvin, 
as  proclaimed  by  his  celebrated  Institutes,  1536,  were  generally  adopted. 
The  progress  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in  England  and  Scotland  has  been 
described  elsewhere.  In  Poland,  the  freedojn  of  the  government  allowed 
the  adversaries  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  to  form  a  church,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  Socinus.  In  Spain  and  It^ly  the  Reformation 
was  crushed  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 

Thb  Council  op  Tbemt. — The  Protestants,  on  Iheir  condemnation 
by  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which 
was  prevented  from  assembling  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  At 
length  Paul  111.  convoked  the  long-wished-for  assembly,  which  met  at 
Trent  in  1545,  and  did  not  close  till  1563,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  decisions  of  this  convocation  were 
far  from  allaying  the  religious  differences.  Doctrines  depending  on  the 
credit  of  tradition  alone  were  there  sanctioned  and  defined ;  and  cere- 
monies, venerable  only  from  their  antiquity,  were  pronounced  essential 
parts  of  worship.  Among  the  articles  decreed  by  this  council  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  are;  —  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  ecjual 
authority  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  including  the  apocryphal  and  cano- 
nical books ;  confession  and  absolution ;  communion  in  one  tiind  only ; 
a  of  miiacles;  the  worship  of  images  and  relics;  the 
saints;  the  adomtion  and  immaculate  conception  of  the 
le  intermediate  slate  of  punishment  between 
■hich  the  souls  of  men  can  he  deliyered  by 
the  prayers,  alms,  or  penance  of  the  faithful ;  and  Iransubslanliation,  or 
a  belie'  that  the  consecrated  wafer  (or  host)  is  absolutely  changed,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  into  the  real  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Thb  Jesuits. — The  rapid  dissemination  of  Protestantism  throughout 
Europe  gave  rise  Ut  a  great  increase  of  zeal  among  tlie  adherents  of  the 
ancient  worship.  Several  monastic  orders  were  established  at  this 
period,  snlcly  to  combat  the  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  of  these  the  most 
celebrated  arose  in  Spain.  By  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  founded  in 
1534,  and  sanctionedliy  Rome  in  1540,  At  his  death  in  1556,  the  order 
hpd  diffused  itself  over  most  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Western 
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Europe,  and  its  missionaries  were  scattered  throughout  India,  Ethiopia, 
and  Brazil.  The  object  of  tliis  association  was  the  nontrol  of  public 
opinion,  by  which  power  they  hoped  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines  and 
the  freedom  of  the  intellect,  supporting  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
assumptions  of  the  papacy.     Their  principles  were  diffused  by  n 

of  missions,  confessionals,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  semin 

under  the  control  of  the  order.  The  good  done  by  them  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  religion,  and  in  various  branches  of  science,  is  not  to  be  depre- 
ciated ;  but  the  political  historian  has  not  much  Co  say  in  their  favour. 
The  order  was  suppressed  in  1773  by  a  papal  hull,  and  revived  by 
another  in  1814. 

LETTERS,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 
The  invention  of  priming,  in  the  preceding  cenlury  was  followed  almost  as 
a  consequence  by  the  Proteslanl  Reformation  in  the  present ;  and  these  two 
great  events  communicaied  an  incalculable  impulse  to  the  cause  of  literature 
and  science.  The  study  of  [he  Scriptures  in  the  vnlgar  tongue  by  ifas  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  scholars  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  the  inhia- 
totv  aten  to  various  other  departraenta  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  investigations 
V8.  geography,  and  antiquities,  not  less  than  in  theology.     Amid 


elleclual  excitement  thus  oooasioned,  t ^ 

change  the  face  of  society,  to  lead  sdence  forward  to  the  great  disci,, ^..^ 
inodern  times,  and  to  impart  lo  Uleralure  a  degree  of  vigour  and  origina..,j 
rivalling  the  models  of  classic  genius,  as  well  as  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  society  hitherto  unexampled. 

England.  —  During  the  first  half  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  England  could 
only  boast  of  two  distinguished  poets, — Thomas  Wyatt  (d.  1541),*  who  com- 
posed sonnets  in  the  style  of  Petrarch ;  and  the  unfortunate  Surrey,  1547,  the 
first  English  writer  who  made  use  of  blank  verse.  Under  Elizabeth  flourished 
that  accomplished  soldier  and  patron  of  letters.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  1586,  the 
author  of  the  Arcadia  ;  Raleigh,  1618,  at  onca  historian  and  statesman,  poet 
and  navigator;  Dorset,  vthose  political  cares  did  not  render  him  averse  to  the 
Muses,  and  who,  in  1561,  caused  Gordubae  lo  ba  played,  the  first  piece  in 
verse  that  had  been  represented  in  London  ;  Daniel,  1619,  an  historian  and  the 
poet  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  Southwell,  1595,  whose  verses  are  quoted  for 
their  elegance  and  noble  sentiment ;  Davies,  1626,  whose  poem  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  [he  Soul  was  the  type  of  the  Essay  on  Man  ;  Drayton.  1631,  whose 
elegise,  historical,  and  religious  essays  have  been  a  great  storehouse  for  sue- 
eeeding  writers;  Spenser,  1599,  whose  Faerg  Queen  has  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  English  lileralure ;  and  a  greater  genius  still,  the  "  honey- 
tongued"  Shakspeate.  1616 ;  with  Gascoigne  and  Marlow.  1577  and  1593.  his 
predecessors;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  1616  and  1635.  Massinger,  1640.  and 
"  m  Jonson,  1637,  his  contemporaries,  rivals,  ai  " 

xlesiastical  Felila  of  Hooker,  160O.  has  bee 

_.sted  Instilutei  ofCoke,  1634,  are  still  the  stai ^ s.„„..,.. 

The  first  dooumanl  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  is  beUeved  to  have  feen  pub- 
lished by  Elizabeth's  order,  23d  July  1588. 

Fb4kce. — The  age  of  Francis  I.  is  the  first  of  the  three  luerary  eras  of  his 
country.  The  Italian  expeditions  had  increased  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
he  invited  lo  his  court  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Andrei  del  Sarto,  and  Rosso.  Las- 
caris.  a  learned  Greek,  was  employed  to  form  the  ting's  hbrary  at  Fontane. 
bleau.  and  to  introduce  professors  iM  his  language  into  flie  university  of  Paris. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  learned  Budteus,  1540,  the  king  established  the  Col- 
lege of  France  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  of  those  recently  cultivated 
languages  which  had  no  professor  in  the  university.      Literature  was  also 
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:s  of  Marot,  1544,  the  invent' 
mpure  aulhor  of  the  sdvenlu 
i85,  an  eleB»ni  poel  and  sonni 
ilaigne,  1592,  tlie  garrulouB 


'anlaeruel  aud  Gar- 
pecially  dialinguisliod 

, _. ,   ^ — , ,  ,..,  ^ —  — optical  essayisl ;  and 

[alhcrbe,  1623,  eame  of  wboae  poems  are  ihe  moat  loucbing  in  tlie  whole 
range  of  French  [iteraiure.  Philology  was  honoured  by  the  primers  and  crj- 
(ics,  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens.  1559  and  1598;  by  the  learned  Scaiiger, 
1609;  and  by  Caaaubon,  1614.  The  names  of  Calvin,  1564,  and  the  correct 
Baza,  1605,  have  dialrnguisbed  the  theology  of  Franca. 

Italy. — This  century  was  the  famous  Medician  era  of  Italian  literature.  In 
it  flouriahed  the  poets  Arioato,  1533,  author  of  Orlando  Fariaio;  Vida,  15fi6, 
who  wrote  the  Chritliad  in  Latin  verse  ;  Taaso,  1595,  celebrated  for  (he  epic 
of  Jenualem  Bdivered;  Guarini,  1613,  the  author  of  the  Paitor  FUa;  and 
TasBoni,  1635,  the  winy  wiitsr  of  the  Bape  qfihe  Btuket.  History  was  adorned 
by  the  acute  Machiavelli,  1527,  nhose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb;  by 
Guicciardini,  1540;  by  the  Latin  history  of  Venice  by  Berabo,  1547,  who  oc- 
casionally etraved  into  the  field  of  poetry  ;  and  by  Sayii,  1623,  better  known 
as  Father  Paul,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Scholars  and  crilica  still 
respect  the  names  of  the  printer  Manutius  Aldus,  1516,  whose  editions  of  the 
classics  are  highly  prined  ;  of  Sannaiariua,  1530,  whose  poem  De  Fartu  Vir. 
giitU,  is  said  to  have  occupied  him  twenty  years ;  and  of  the  learned  Joseph 
Scaiiger,  1609.  The  unequalled  paintings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1,^20;  of 
Raphael,  1520;  of  Corregio,  1534;  of  Titian,  1576  ;  and  of  the  two  Caracci, 
1609  and  16IS,  adorn  the  churchea  of  Italy  and  the  galleries  of  Europe ;  while 
Michael  Angelo,  1564,  courted  with  equal  success  the  rival  muaea  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Cardan,  15T6,la^itated  the  operations  of  algebra, 
by  his  method  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree. 

SriiN.— The  great  exploits  of  Spain  were  celebrated  by  various  eminent 
writers.  The  Jesuit  Mariana,  1624,  wrote  a  general  history  of  that  country ; 
Herrara,  1625,  was  the  chronicler  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  and  of  the  Caalilian 
conqueats  in  the  Western  World;  Garcilasao,  1536,  revived  the  lytic  poetry 
of  the  nation ;  Ercilla.  1596,  Ihe  most  celebrated  epic  poet  of  the  penmsula, 
composed,  in  1590,  the  Amucatui,  in  which  he  deacnbes  the  wars  he  had 
shared  in  the  New  World.     John  de  la  Cueva,  Cbrisloval  de  Virues,  Father 


s  in  the  drama  that  he  unfolded  the  full 


conquest  at 
..rcea  of  his  genius,     <^aiaeron, 

—  r---v , ^ly  belongs  to  this  century,  ranks 

in  iha  very  first  class  of  tragic  writers.  The  romance  of  Don  Quicom,  by 
Cervantes,  1616,  has  become  part  of  the  atandard  literature  of  every  civilized 
nation.  Mendoza,  Boscan,  Louis  de  Leon,  and  Quevedo,  have  attained  a 
European  celebrity. 

PoETHOAr..  —  The  first  PortugHese  writer  of  merit  was  Ribeyro,  1521. 
Camoena,  at  once  the  glory  and  shame  of  his  native  land,  died  a  year  before 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown,  1579.  Hia  sreat  poem,  the 
Laiiad,  was  written  during  his  exile  at  Macao  :  it  is  a  description  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  expltnis  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Elast. 

D  Holland.  —  Albert  Durer,  1528,  tha  father  of  (he  German 
~  engraving,  after  studying  the  Italian  models,  formed  his 

" Luke  of  Leyden,  1533,  founded  the  Dutch 

- ,  1536,  prepared,  by  the  freedom  of  his  popular 

writings,  for  a  considerable  change  in  the  opinions  of  Europe.  In  poetry,  (he 
Mmiieimfiers,  the  popular  troubadoara  of  G!ermany,  were  distinguished. 
Luther  himself  was  no  contemptible  poet,  and  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
day,  1546;  and  Zuingle  Ihe  Swiss,  1531,  and  Melanclhon,  1560,  also  adorned 
theology.  Paracelsus  alone.  1541,  was  conspicuous  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Mercalor,  1594,  in  geography ;  Lipsius.  160C,  and  Euitorf,  1629,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  learning  and  philological  studies.  Almost  all  that  was  pro 
duced  in  this  century,  of  whatever  is  elevated  and  precious,  arose  from  Ihe 
insinraiina  of  Germany.    Copernicus  of  Thorn  in  Poland,  1543,  by  comparing 
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ne  of  aalronomy,  hypocheiically  discovered  thai  eyslem  of  the 
as  aflerwards  domonsiraied  by  Kewion.  Tycho  Brahe,  1601, 
even  when  rejeciing  ihe  eupposiljonaof  Copernicua,  coniribuled  tolhe  advance- 
menr  of  astronamicBl  science  by  the  improvement  of  his  optical  instrumeiita  and 
his  accurale  obaervaiiona,  1546-1601.  Kepler,  1630,  united  the  speculationa  of 
Copernicus  with  ihemathodof  Brahe,  and,  M- his  immortal  laboura,  establiahod 
ihe  foundaiiuns  of  modern  aalronomy.  In  Switzerland,  the  phyaician  Geaner 
mtraduced  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  1516-1565. 


e  filled  up  by  the 


n  any  personage  the 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Great  BEiT*ra.— 1603,  The  Sittasts:  James  I. -1605,  Gunpowder  Plot— 
1631  IVhigi  and  Tories.— 1625,  Charles  I.— 1638.  Solemn  Covenant;  Long 
ParHamcnt.  — 1641,  Irish  Rebellion.  — 1643,  Episcopacy  aboLshed.  —  Citis 
War.— 1649,  The  Commonwealth.— 1653,  Cromwell  Protector.- 1660,  The 
Restoration :  Charlea  II.  — 1665,  1666,  Plague  and  Fire  of  London.  — 1679, 
Habeai  Corpus  Act.  —  16S8,  Revolution  :  House  of  Orange.  — 1694,  Trien- 

Feakce.  — 1610,  Louia  XIII.  — Richelieu  and  Mazarin— 1643,  Louis  XIV.— 

1659,  Peace  of  Pyreneea.  — 1668,  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.- 1685,  Edict 

of  Nantes  revolted— 1697,  Peace  of  Ryswicli. 
Sfaw  ahi)  Portusai..— 1610,  iMoors  expelled.— 1631,  Philip  IV.— Decline  of 

Spain.— 1640,  Revolution  of  Portugal.— Braganz a  Dynasty — 1668,  Indepen- 
dence of  Portugal. 
ItalT,— 1647,  Maasaniello.- 1645,  Candian  War. 
Geekamv.  — 1618,  Thirty  Years'  War.  — 1648,  Treaty  of  Westphalia.- 168a, 

Insurrection  of  Tekeli.  — 1683,  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks.— 1687,  Hun- 

gary  becomes  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  Family. 
HoLLiUD.— 1609.  Truce  witii  Spain— 1618,  Synod  of  Dort.— 1648  Treaty  of 

Monster.- 1678,  Treaty  of  Himeguen.— 1689,  William  III.  of  Holland  be 

comea  King  of  England. 
Denmaek.~1588,  Chrialian  IV.— 1611,  Swedish  War.— 1648,  Frederick  III 
Sweden.  — 1611,  Guslavus  Adolphus.  — 1633,  Battle  of  Lutzen;  Christiana- 

AbdicBtca  in  1654.-1697,  Charlea  XII. 
Poland.— 16Sa,  Ladialaus  IV.— 1647,  Cossack  War.—1674,  John  Sobiesky; 

Raises  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  1683.-1686,  Treaty  of  Leopol, 
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Russia.— 1613,  Roma.nof  Dvbastv:  Michael.— 16J5,  Alexis.— 16Si7,  Revolt 
of  the  Cossacks.— 16Sy,  Peler  the  Great;  Turkish  War. 

Ottoman  Empire.— 1645.  Caiidiaii  War.- 16G9,  Conquest  of  Candia  ;  Mo- 
hammed IV.— ie99,  Treaty  of  Carlowita. 

The  East.— Shah  Abbas— 1694,  Huaaein  Miria.- 1644.  Tartar  Dynasty  in 
China.— IGll,  Dutch  Trade  with  Japan.  — 1659,  Aurengiebe  ;  The  Mah- 

Colonies. — 1600,  East  India  Company. — 1633,  Dutch  Cruehiea  at  Amboyna. 
— 164S,  Factories  at  Madras  and  Hoogly ;  1699,  Fort- William  at  Calculta. 
—1674.  Colonies  on  Guinea  Coast.— 1625,  Barbadoea  and  Si.  Kitl'a.— 1641, 
Sugar-cane  planted  in  West  Indies.  — 1655,  Conquest  of  Jamaica.  — 1627, 
Boston  founded.— 1630,  Rhode  Island.— 1633,  Maryland.— 1680,  Carolina. 
1682,  Peimeylvania.- 1664,  French  West  India  Company ;  Buccaneers.- 
1650,  Dutch  settle  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope— 1656,  Ceylon. 

Chciich.- 1638,  Jansenism.- 1709,  Port  Royal  suppressBd.- 1650,  Ijuakcra. 

I-ifVEMTiONS,  &c.  — 1603,  Decimal  AriihmBtio.  — 1610,  Thermometer;  Satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  — 1614,  Logarithms.- 1635,  Barometer.- 1628,  Circulation 
of  Blood  demonstrated;  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  Sugar  introduced. — 
1658,  Pocket  Watches.— 1686,  Newtonian  Philosoplij'. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Stuarts,  1603. — The  death  of  EliaahBth  terminated  the  main 
line  of  the  Tudors,  who  had  now  filled  the  throne  of  England  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years.  The  popular  voice  declared  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  heir  to  the  crown,  notwilh standing  the  claims  of  other  com- 
petitors; and  the  new  sovereign  accordingly  removed  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  and  quietly  assumed  the  sceptre  by  the  title  of  James  I. 
England  and  Scotland  were  thus  at  length  united  under  one  soverei^  \ 
ami,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  obliterate  all  disunc- 
lion  between  them,  Ihe  two  countries  henceforth  receited  the  common 
designation  of  Great  Brilain.  The  character  of  James  was  in  many 
respects  singular.  To  great  capacity  for  learning,  and  abilities  by  no 
means  contemptible,  he  united  a  degree  of  meanness,  pusillanimity,  and 
vanity,  which  accorded  but  ill  with  hia  lofty  ideas  of  ttie  divine  rights 
and  authority  of  sovereigns.  He  was  etjually  disposed  with  his  prede- 
cessor to  govern  despotically  ;  but  he  was  signally  defiiiient  in  the 
vigour  and  tact  which  enabled  Elizabeth  to  rule  in  the  hearts  as  much 
as  over  the  persona  of  her  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  the  discontents 
of  the  Catholics,  the  fears  of  the  church  party,  and  the  energy  of  the 
popular  spirit,  manifested  parUculaily  in  the  acts  of  the  Purilana,  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  monarch  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  latter 
party  desired  to  make  great  alterations  in  the  government  and  worship 
of  the  church ;  and,  in  the  strictness  of  their  manners  and  the  fervour  of 
their  devotions,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
While,  therefore,  the  nation  was  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  trade  and  maritime  enterprise  flourished,  causes  were 
at  Vfork  which  threatened  the  stability  of  regal  government,  and  led  to 
the  great  nariona!  convulsions  in  the  next  reign. 

Gunpowder  Plot.— Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  a  plot  had 
been  discovered  to  place  Arabella  Stuarl,  lineally  descended  from  Henry 
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VII.,  upon  the  Ihrone  ;  hut  the  conspirators,  who  were  in  correspondencB 
with  the  Pope  and  Spain,  were  arrested  and  eitecuied.  In  1005,  some 
disappointed  Roman  CallioUcs,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Robert  Catesby 
and  Thomas  Percy,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  by  gunpowder  thn 
king  and  asaenibled  Parliament ;  and  sixty-four  barrels  of  powder  had 
been  actually  deposited  in  the  cellars  beneadi  the  house.  This  atrocious 
scheme  was  happily  discovered,  and  the  principals  were  severely 
punished.  The  famous  OalA  of  Allegiance,  1606,  was  drawn  up  in  oon- 
aequence  of  this  attempt;  it  asserted  the  supremacy  of  tiie  sovereign 
relative  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  denying  the  Pope's  ri^t  to  depose  him 
or  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  timidity  of  the 
monarch's  temper,  however,  prevented  him  from  taking  further  advan- 
tage of  ihis  circumstance  to  increase  the  persecu^on  of  the  Catholic 


_  The  most  laudable  act  of  James'  reign  was  the  settlement  and  planta- 
tion of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Previously,  the  legislative  authority  of 
England  had  been  circumscribed  within  a  smair  district  called  "tlie 
Pale," — ^Ihe  rest  of  the  country  being  abandoned  to  the  away  of  lawless 
native  chiefs.  The  king  extended  the  English  law  over  the  whole 
country,  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  for  former  offences,  and  procured 
the  settlement  in  Ulster  of  thousands  of  English,  Scotch,  and  well- 
disposed  Irish,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try, IGOD. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  had  been  governed  by  favourites,  and  he 
did  not  change  his  habits  in  England.  He  raised  a  Scotchman  of  the 
name  of  Carr  from  obscurity  to  the  earldom  of  Rochester ;  but  he  was 
subsequently  neglected  for  the  handsome  George  Villiers,  who  rapidly 
passed  through  every  grade  of  nobility,  and  became  Duke  of  Buekinc- 
ham,  invest^  wiUi  many  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  kingdom,  fn 
1621,  the  king  summoned  a  pariiament,  in  which  already  were  seen  the 
two  parties  known  as  Whigs  and  7\iries, — the  former  for  the  people,  the 
latter  for  the  king.  His  last  moments  were  disturbed  by  war.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  married  in  1613  to  Frederick,  Elector  Pa- 
latine; this  prince  had  afterwards  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  dominions, 
inconsequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  sovereigntyof  Bohemia,*  not- 
withstanding the  aid  of  his  father-in-law,  who  took  part  in  his  favour 
against  Austria  and  Spain.     King  James  died  in  1635. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Chahleb  1.  was  to  marry  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  a  Catholic.  The  war 
with  Spain  still  continuing,  the  king  applied  to  parliament  for  aid  ;  but 
was  there  met  with  so  keen  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  so  many  complaints 
as  to  his  government,  that  he  was  led  to  revive  a  practice  of  former 
sovereigns  of  levying  taxes  called  benfiiolences  and  ship-money,  by  bis 
own  authority.  These  acts,  coupled  with  his  arrogant  assertion  of  the 
arbitrary  principles  held  b^  his  ftlher,  excited  a  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
content throughout  the  nation.  In  1638_,  the  Commons  presented  to  him 
an  act  called  a  Petition  of  Right,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  crown, 
which  not  without  difficulty  he  was  prev^ed  on  to  sanction ;  but  the 
disputes  with  Pariiament  soon  after  ran  to  such  a  height,  thai  he  dis- 
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solved  it  in  n  fit  of  indignatici],  resolving  never  again  to  ca!!  another. 
About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  aasassinated  ;  and  La.ud, 
archbishop  of  Canlerbory,  together  ivith  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  hecame 
the  chief  advisers  of  tile  king.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  now  alto- 
gether disregarded,  great  nnmhers  of  persons  weie  draggiKl  before  an 
arbitrary  court,  called  the  Star-chamber,  and  frequently  subjected,  by  its 
sentence  to  the  greatest  indignities  and  tortures  for  the  most  trifling 
offences. 

In  1 037,  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  Epis- 
copalian form  of  worship,  as  more  favourable  to  royalty  ilian  Presbyte- 
rianism,  drove  the  Scots  to  rebellion.  In  1638,  they  framed  the  cele- 
brated Covenant  to  maintain  their  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  took  up 
arms  a»^nst  the  kin^.  A  dreadful  rebellion  about  the  same  time  broke 
OHt  in  Ireland,  in  which  thousands  of  Protestants  were  barbarously  mas- 
sacred. Under  these  circumstances  the  Long  Parliament  assembled, 
and  declared  its  sittings  permanent  undl  the  popular  grievances  were 
redressed.  This  act,  which  deprived  the  king  of  one  of  hts  highest  pre- 
rogatives, was  fal^  to  the  monarchy.  The  ministers,  Strafford  and 
Laud,  were  impeached  and  beheaded,  the  one  in  1641,  the  other  in  1644, 
The  Presbyterians,  who  were  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  procured  the 
eKclnsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House,  1641 ;  an  act  which  was 
followed  up  in  1643  by  the  entire  abolition  of  Episcopacy, 

Civil  'Wab, — The  differences  between  the  king  and  pariiament  had 
now  come  to  a  crisis.  The  former  was  generally  supported  by  the  no- 
bility and  landed  gentry,  the  Catholics,  and  the  high  church  party; 
while  the  latter  found  its  chief  strength  in  the  mercantile  and  middle 
classes,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  great  towns.  Bnih  parties  resolved 
on  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  August  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised 
at  Nottingham;  and  for  three  years  numerous  engagements  took  place 
between  the  forces  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  latter  aided  by 
the  Scottish  army.  At  length  his  majesty  received  a  final  overthrow  at 
Nasoby,  1645 ;  and,  unable  longer  to  keep  the  field,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Scots,  then  encamped  at  Newark,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  English  parliamentary  leaders,  1647, 
The  whole  power  of  the  state  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, a  fanatical  sect,  who  declared  for  democmtic  giovemment  both 
in  church  and  state.  At  tiie  head  of  this  party  was  Oliver  Cbomwell, 
general  of  the  army,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  address,  and  who  seems 
now  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  Having 
forcibly  succeeded  in  excluding  from  parliament  about  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  party  who  were  supposed  favourable  to 
royalty,  Cromwell  and  his  associates  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
;648.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed, 
1G49;  an  act  which  struck  Euiope  with  amazement,  and  has  been 
generally  condemned  as  alike  illegal,  sanguinary,  and  impolitic. 

The  Commonwealth— The  pariiament,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Sump,  now  administered  the  affairs  of  the  country;  bat  all  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  During  the  progress 
of  the  civil  war,  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Scotland  to  produce  a 
diversion  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  gained  several  victories,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  forced  to 
quit  the  kingdom.     The  royalists  were  still  in  considerable  force  in 
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Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  a  large  body  of  Catholic  insur- 
gents were  not  indisposed  to  join  tli«ni ;  but,  befoce  any  such  union 
could  be  effected,  Cromwell  repaired  (hither  with  an  army,  defeated  all 
his  opponents,  and  rapidly  overran  the  whole  coiintre,  1649.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Scots  having  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  he  crossed  the 
Twei^  and  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Dunbar;  and,  though  the  young 
prince  afterwards  led  a  Scottish  army  into  England,  he  was  defeated  at 
Worcester,  and  compelled  to  talie  refuge  in  Prance,  ItiSI.  The  victo- 
rious general  now  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  governed  by  his 
own  authority  under  the  title  of  Lord  FraUcUir.  The  sUoggle  for  popu- 
lar rights  had  therefore  ended  in  a  military  despotism,  distinguished, 
howoTer,  for  great  vigour  and  ability.  On  the  seas,  the  fleets  of  Crom- 
well were  successful  against  the  Dutch,  whom  he  compelled  to  atrilte 
their  flag  to  the  English,  1653.  Uniting  with  France  against  Spain, 
1655,  he  took  the  valuable  island  of  Jamaica ;  and,  in  1658,  the  port  of 
Dimliirlt  was  delivered  to  him.  Under  the  Protector,  England  became 
both  respected  and  feared  throughout  Europe;  but  his  power  at  home 
was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  he  eventually  sank  under  the  anxieties  of 
his  position,  in  September  1653. 

The  R'ESTOBATiON. — Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  in 
his  dignity  of  Protector;  but,  finding  himself  incapable  of  resisting  the 
intrigues  of  the  various  parties  and  the  cabals  of  the  army,  he  quietly 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  private  life.  The  dissensions  that  followed 
were  terniinaled  by  General  Monk,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotiand, 
who  marched  with  bis  army  to  London,  and  assembled  a  free  parlia- 
ment, which  unanimously  invited  King  Charles  to  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Accordingly,  on  the  39th  May  1660,  tlie  anniversary 
of  his  thirtieth  birthday,  the  monarch  entered  London. 

CharlbsII.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  used  every  method  to  con- 
ciliate his  subjects,  forming  his  council  indiscriminately  of  men  of  all 
parties.  A  general  amnesty  which  had  been  promised  was  confirmed, 
those  only  being  excepted  who  were  considered  as  tlie  promoters  of  the 
late  kins's  death,  ten  of  whom  suffered  capita!  punishment.*  Charles 
then  disbanded  the  army  of  Cromwell,  restored  the  Episcopal  idergy  to 
their  benefices,  and  rewarded  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  return. 
In  1662,  he  married  Catherine  of  Portugal,  an  unhappy  union,  contracted 
with  interested  views.  In  personal  character  the  King  was  licentious, 
indolent,  and  careless  of  religion ;  and  he  spent  his  time  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  appetites.  The  liberal  civil  list 
afforded  him  by  parliament  proved  altogether  insuflicient  for  his,  expen- 
diture ;■  and  he  basely  accepted  £40,000  from  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  price 
of  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  and  even  condescended  to  receive  a  secret 
pension  from  that  prince.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
subsidies,  he  also  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Holland,  which,  though 
generally  favourable  to  the  British,  had,  in  1667,  nearly  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  London  by  the  Dutch  fleet. 

pLiGUK  AND  Fire  of  Loneion. — In  the  summer  of  1665,  London  was 
visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  off  about  100,000  people, 
and  abated  little  till  the  approach  of  winter.  .   Houses  were  rendered 
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ttnantless,  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  and  the  whole  city  presented  one 
wide  scene  of  misery  and  desolation.  This  was  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  by  a  conflagration,  which  rdged  a  whole  week,  destroy- 
ing 13,200  houses  and  eighly-nine  churches.  The  night  was  as  clear 
as  day  lo  the  distance  of  ten  miles  round ;  and  even  on  the  Scottish 
border  ite  strange  effect  upon  the  sky  was  perceptible.  In  the  end, 
howeTBr,  this  latter  calamity  was  advantageous  to  London ;  the  city  has 
never  since  been  risited  by  pestilence ;  and  the  widening  of  the  streets, 
improved  drainage,  and  stricter  police  regulations,  now  render  it  one  of 
the  healthiest  capitals  in  the  world. 

Persecution  in  Scotland  —  Popish  Plot. —The  great  object  of 
Charles  was  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power;  and 
though  still  himself  professing  adherence  to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  his 
brother  James,  duke  of  York,  openly  affiliated  with  the  Jesuits.  An 
iniquitous  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  upwards  of  300  Presbyterian  ministers  were  expelled 
from  their  livings.  The  pople  then  began  to  hold  conventiclps  in  the 
fields,  where  they  attended  the  services  of  their  explled  pastors ;  but 
the  execrable  barbarities  employed  to  overcome  their  opposition  to  the 
new  arrangements  at  length  drove  them  to  insurrection,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  war  of  extermination.*  The  prejudices  and  fears  of  the 
English  people  began  now  to  be  effectually  aroused.  In  16T3,  the  Teat 
Acl  was  passed,  imposing  a  religious  oath  upon  all  who  entered  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  was  followed  in  1678  by  a  panic  equally  foolish  and 
deplorable.  The  infamous  Titus  Oates  succeeded  in  propagating  a 
general  belief  in  a  pretended  P'ljrfsA  Plnl  for  the  massacre  of  "the  Pro- 
testants ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  thus  occasioned,  many  inno- 
cent Catholics  were  judicially  massacred.  The  Parliament  now  became 
more  and  more  intractable:  they  passed  the  celebrated  Habeua  Curpus 
Jet;  and  the  Commons  even  prepared  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  This  latter  measure  seems  to  have 
produced  a  temporary  reaction  in  the  king's  favour,  who  dissolved  the 
houses,  and  reigned  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority,  1S81.  A  plan  was 
now  formed  by  the  late  majority  to  raise  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
London,  the  west  of  England,  and  Scotland.  This  was  discovered ;  and 
the  leaders,  Russel,  Sydney,  and  others,  becoming  implicated  also  in 
the  Rye-house  Plot  for  murdering  the  king,  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
1683.     Charles  IL  died  in  1685. 

The  Revolution,  16S8,— The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James 
IL  was  sufficiently  favourable :  the  Commons  voted  him  an  ample  reve- 
nue; the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  recognised 
his  "sacred,  supreme,  and  absolute  authority."  The  character  of  the 
new  king  was  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  his  brother;  hut  he 
was  deficient  in  those  popular  and  showy  qualities  by  which  Charlis, 
notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  vices,  had  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  subjects.  James  had  all  along  been  an  avowed 
Catholic  1  and,  though  he  began  his  reign  by  professing  an  intention  to 
govern  according  lo  the  laws,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  set 
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his  heart  on  overthrowing  the  established  religion.  An  unfortunate 
expedition  of  the  Dulte  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  to 
elfect  a  risinfr  in  the  west  of  England,  and  of  the  Dulte  of  Argyla  in 
Scotland,  whicli  ended  in  the  execution  of  both,  gave  him  addmonal 
confidence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  proceeded  to  dispense 
with  the  Test  Act,  by  proclaiming  a  general  toleration  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  i  and  sis  bishops  who  opposed  his  proceedings  were  impri- 
soned, but  subsequently  liberated  on  trial.  The  Romanists  were  now 
openly  admitted  to  the  royal  councils,  chapels  being  everywhere 
erected ;  and  he  even  held  a  correspondence  with  the  pope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  England  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see. 
The  fears  of  the  people  were  escited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  birth 
of  a  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  all  ranks  uniting  with  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  Princess  Mary,  waa 
invited  io  England  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause.  On  the  5tii  of  No- 
vember, the  Tjrince  landed  at  Torbay  with  an  armament;  soon  after 
which,  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
the  troops  of  James  went  over  to  him.  His  majesty  himself,  deserted 
on  all  hands,  made  his  escape  to  France,  leaving  the  crown,  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law. 

GENEALOGY  op  THE  HOUSES  OF  ORANGE   AND 
84.  J.MES  r.,  b.  laoa ;  k.  Gr.  B.  1603;  d.  1625 
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HoosE  OF  Obanbk.— The  bloodless  revolution  of  1688  6..„........„ 

the  great  principle,  that  "  when  a  government,  by  its  aggravated  abuses, 
has  ceased  to  command  tiie  support  of  the  people  and  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  obedience."  The  accession  of 
William  terminated  the  persecution  in  Scotiand;  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  established  by  law ;  and,  excepting  among  the  Highland 
clans,  who  made  some  resistance  under  Viscount  Dundee,  the  new 
government  was  at  first  very  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland  made  common  cause  with  the  deposed  monarch,  (vho  landed 
in  that  conntrj'  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  but  undisciplined  array.  He  was  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  immediately  returned  to 
France;  while  his  adherents  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  signed  soon  after.  William's  great  operations  against 
Louis  XIV.  prevented  him,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  from  impeding  the 
liberal  measures  of  Parliament,  and  the  Triennial  Act  was  accnrditiglj 
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passed,  1G94.  In  1691,  for  a  merely  legal  ofFence.ai 
was  perpetrated  in  the  Highlands  on  the  elan  of  Macdonald  of  Glcneoe, 
from  which  the  sovereign  waa  never  able  altogether  to  clear  himself; 
and  the  affections  of  the  Scottish  people  were  ftirtber  alienaled  by  the 
obstacles  thro«-n  in  the  way  of  their  commerce  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English  merchants,  particularly  in  regard  to  an  expedition  fitted  out  to 
colonize  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  which  many  hundred  persons  lost 
Iheir  lives,  and  a  lai^  capital  was  irrecoverably  1  1699  The  Jaco- 
bite party  consequenlly  became  strong  in  S  tl  nd  hi  not  a  little 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  south ;  and  th  ngh  1  p  ce  of  Rys- 
wick,  1G97,  enabled  Ihe  king  lo  spend  h  ma  d  f  his  diiys  in 
peace,  he  was  subjected  to  much  domesti        [u     ud 


On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  the  crown  of  France  descended 
to  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  a  minor,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen,  Mary 
of  Medici,  In  October  1614,  the  prince  was  declared  to  be  of  ao-e ;  and 
in  the  year  following,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Sully  haying  retired,  an  Italian  named  Concini,  a  creature  of  the  queen- 
mother,  possessed  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  nobility,  disgusled  by 
his  insolence,  began  a  civil  war,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  but 
were  appeased  by  concessions,  1615.  The  king  himself,  become  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  his  parent  and  the  favourite,  by  the  advice  of  a 
young  courtier  named  Luines,  procured  his  assassinatic 
condemned  to  death  on  a  char^  of  magic;  aiid  the  que 
sent  to  Blois  under  arrest,  1617.  Louis,  who,  during  thi 
Tcign,  was  altogether  incapable  of  conducting  affairs,  n 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Luines,  who  was 
highest  rank  and  offices  in  the  state. 

Richelieu. —  Some  years  after,  Mary  escaped  from  Blois,  and  being 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Epernon  and  other  nobles,  a  civil  war  broke 
out;  but  it  was  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Armand  du  Plessis, 
bishop  of  Lui;on,  known  afterwards  as  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Louis  and  his  mother.  In  1620,  an  attempt 
having  been  made  to  invade  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  they  flew 
to  arms;  and  in  the  hostilities  that  followed,  Luines,  now  Constable, 
lost  his  life,  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  confirming  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  1623.  The  haughty  Richelieu  now  became  prime-minister, 
and  soon  displayed  the  possession  of  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  with 
an  unscrupulous  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  There 
were  three  parties  whom  he  resolved  to  humble;  —  the  nobility,  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  house  of  Austria.  With  these  views,  he  concluded 
a  marriage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  sister, 
Henrietta,  and  effected  an  alliance  between  the  two  monarcha  and  Hol- 
land. A  war  with  Spain  was  the  consequence,  1635,  which,  however, 
led  to  no  important  results.  The  Protestants  having  rebelled,  he  laid 
siege  to  Rochelle,  their  great  stronghold,  which  was  forced  to  surrender, 
1638;  and  they  were  eventually  compelled  to  yield  all  their  fortified 

The  French  dissenters  were  now  effectually  subdued,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  brought  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  crown.     Richelieu 
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ruled  the  country  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  he  negotiated  with  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  aided  the  German  Protestants  against  Austria ;  attaclied 
the  latter  power  in  Italy;  and  assisted  in  re-establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal.  But  his  ambition  was  of  an  exalted  kind ;  to  him 
France  was  indebted  for  the  eslahlishment  of  the  Academy ;  he  liberally 
encoura^'ed  literature  and  the  arts,  and  promoted  the  reviral  of  national 
coinmeree,  mined  by  two  centuries  of  domestic  war.  In  spite  of  all 
enemies,  the  cardinal  retained  the  administration  of  affairs  til)  his  death, 
iG42,  at  the  very  ^me  when  the  combined  forces  of  Sweden  and  France 
had  utterly  humbled  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Louis  XIII. 
died  a  few  months  after. 

Mazarin  and  the  Fronde. — The  subtle  policy  of  the  Italian  Mazarin 
succeeded  the  energetic  rule  of  Richelieu,  and  was  continued  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  1G43.  The  new  minister  had 
the  satisfaction  of  concluding  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  termi- 
nated tho  thirty  years'  war,  trance  gaining  thereby  several  important 
acquisitions,  1G48.  The  early  part  of  this  reign  was  however  disturbed 
by  the  troobles  of  the  Fronde,  as  they  were  called,  headed  by  the  Car- 
dinal de  Retz.  A  war  was  begun  against  the  minister,  while  the  rebels 
proclaimed  their  unbroken  attachment  lo  the  crown.  These  disorders, 
which  served  only  to  embroil  the  nation,  without  leading  lo  any  decisive 
result,  were  terminated  by  the  king's  majority,  1653;  and  during  the 
nine  succeeding  years,  Mazarin's  atten^on  to  the  Anances  prepared  the 
way  for  great  military  CKeriions. 

'i'he  Spaniards,  in  the  war  terminating  1648,  had  been  severely 
defeated  at  Rocroi  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  near  Gibraltar  by  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Duke  de  Breze ;  besides  which  they  lost  many 
strong  places.  But  they  did  not  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  the  war  still  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  Turenne  commanding 
the  French  troops,  while  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  exiled 
dining  the  late  troubles,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.  At  Arras 
and  Valenciennes,  the  talents  of  the  rivals  were  alike  conspicuous,  1G56. 
Mazarin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  Cromwell,  and  Turenne  ^ined 
the  famous  victory  of  Dunes,  lti58.  This  led  to  a  pacification  in  the 
ensuing  year,  known  as  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  France 
gained  Artois,  Roussillon,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luxem- 
bourg ;  Louis  at  the  same  time  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Tlieresa,  and 
agreed  to  pardon  Conde. 

In  1067,  sis  years  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  began  those  agp;res- 
sions  which  alarmed  all  Europe,  In  1657,  that  minister  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  Louis  elected  emperor,  which  led  to  a  long 
and  bitter  animosity  between  Leopold  and  the  French  king.  The 
minister,  Colbert,  had  largely  multiplied  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  war  department  was  systematized  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  by  Louvois.  On  tlie  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
laid  claim  to  the  dachy  of  Brabant  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  entered 
Flanders  with  40,000  men.  His  success  led  to  a  triple  alliance  between 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  which  compelled  him  to  accede  to  the 
treatyof  Aii-la-Chapelle,  1668;  hut  having  resolved  to  rerenge  himself 
on  Holland,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  confederacy,  by  securing 
the  alliance  of  Charles  11.  Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  both 
monarclis  declared  war  against  the  United  Provinces,  1672 ;  a  combined 
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fleet  of  It  >re  than  one  hundred  sail  put  to  sea,  while  the  French  liing 
invaded  the  frontiers  with  an  army  of  130,000  men.  The  Dutiih  de- 
termined to  make  a  vigorous  resistanpe  :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  and  ^e  gallant  De  Kujter  com- 
manded 130  shins. 

The  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  in  Southwold  Bay, 
where  a  desperate  engagement  was  fought,  with  no  decisive  advantage 
to  either  party.  The  French  army,  however,  commanded  under  Louis 
by  Turenne,  Cond6,  and  Lnxemhourg,  was  more  successful.  Having 
pajsed  the  Rhine,  Nimeguen  and  Uirecht  opened  their  gates,  and  all 
the  provinces,  except  Holland  and  Zealand,  were  forced  to  submit. 
The  former  broke  down  the  sluices  and  laid  the  country  under  water ; 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  sladtholder;  and  all  idea  of  subtnis- 
sion  was  abaniloned.  The  prospects  of  the  Dntch  now  began  to 
brighten.  The  combined  fleets  were  driven  from  the  coast  of  Holland 
by  violent  storms,  and  three  naval  actions,  vigorously  contested,  termi- 
nated rather  in  favour  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  In  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  of  the  empire  having  united  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  was  conquered;  and  the  communication 
between  France  and  Holland  being  thus  cut  off,  Louis  was  forced  to 
recall  his  army  and  abandon  bis  conquests,  1673.  The  King  of  Spain 
now  declared  war  against  Fiance,  and  Ohailcs  IL,  unable  to  get  sup- 

Elies  from  his  parliament,  made  peace  with  the  United  Provinces.  Five 
body  but  indecisive  campaigns  followed ;  the  preponderance  of  success 
by  land,  however,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  French,  while  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Louis  obtaining  Franche-Comle  and 
sixteen  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries,  1678. 

Revocation  oi'  the  Bdjct  of  Nantbs,  1685. — The  character  of  the 
French  monarch  was  essentially  absolute.  His  favourite  expression  was, 
"  I  am  the  state ;"  and,  on  this  principle,  having  determined  that  nothing 
shoold  oppose  his  supreme  authority,  he  stript  tlie  parliament  of  theit 
privileges,  and  regarded  the  body  of  the  nation  as  the  mere  instrnments 
of  his  ambition.  He  hated  the  Protestants  from  religicus  bwotry,  but 
still  more  because  he  regarded  them  as  rebellious  subjects.  Influenoed 
by  these  motives,  and  instigated  by  Louvois,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  had  privately  married,  and  the  Jesuits,  he  resolved  on  the 
wicked  and  disastrous  measure  of  revoking  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.  This 
act,  by  proscribing  Protestantism  in  France,  deprived  that  country  of 
thousanos  of  its  most  industrious  and  enterprising  subjects,  and  produced 
general  alarm  throuchout  Europe.  Children  at  tlie  age  ofaeven  years,  by 
apostatizing,  were  declared  independent  of  their  parents ;  military  execu- 
tions were  employed  to  enforce  uniformity  ofworship;  voluntary  exile  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  Protestant  marriages 
rendered  the  issue  illegitimate. 

CoNSEquEHCES.— The  terrible  effects  of  ihis  measure  sn 
and  ihey  are  such  Rs  France  haa  never  recovered.  Befort 
14,000  10  15,000  persons  had  removed  K    ' 


01  esMly  described, 
le  revocation,  from 
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prising  popuUiion,  France  suffered  the  worst  consequences  of  civil  war. 
course  of  five  years,  the  inhabiiante  of  Tours  had  dwindled  away  from  eighty 
to  lliirly  thousand.  The  silk  manuractarers,  so  hospilahly  received  in  England, 


.    i  the  foundation  of  the  great  works  of  Spilnltields ;  end  Picard;  Flace  it. 
Edinburgh  still  marks  the  ai:e  of  the  factories  there  eslabUshed. 

Louis  was  at  this  tiihe  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and  the 
necessity  of  restraining  his  encroachments  was  felt  by  every  surrounding 
slate.  The  Grand  Alliance  of  1689,  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  the  Eti^lish  throne,  included  the  Emperor,  Holland, 
Spain,  the  northern  powers,  and  Savoy.  The  French  king  sent  two 
larc^e  armies  itito  Flanders;  a  third  was  opposed  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Catalonia ;  reinforcements  were  given  to  James  II.  in  Ireland ;  while  his 
troops  in  Germany  perpetrated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  on 
record,  iti  the  wtinton  destruction  of  the  Palatinate.  In  1691,  his  fleet 
defeated  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  off  Beachy-head ;  but  the 
conquerors  in  their  turn  were  vanquished  near  La  Hogue  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  forces  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  the  King  of  England, 
were  worsted  by  Luxembourg  at  Landen,  lb93 ;  while  Catinat  overthrew 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  near  the  river  Cisola.  Meanwhile,  the  resources 
of  France  were  becoming  exhausted;  agrinulture  and  commerce  lan- 
guished; and  the  two  following  campaigns  were  indecisive.  All  parties 
being  no«  tired  of  hostilities,  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  at  lenrrth  con- 
cluded, Louis  acknowledging  the  title  of  William  III.,  and  restoring  bis 
jrincipal  conquests,  1G37. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Spain. — Philip  III.,  1598,  was  not  destitute  of  amiable  qualities,  but 
he  was  excessively  indolent,  and  fully  equalled  his  father  in  intolerance. 
The  chief  circumstances  of  his  reign  were  the  virtual  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  1609, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moora  from  Spain.  The  former  event  was 
broughl  about  not  less  by  the  lieroic  resistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  than 
by  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  his  resources.  As  if  desirous  of  consum- 
mating  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  he  yielded  so  far  to  tiie  Inquisition  and 
the  advice  of  his  feeble  and  bigoted  minister,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  as  to 
issue  an  edict  commanding  all  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to  leave  it 
within  thirty  days,  1610.  The  Moors,  in  despair,  flew  to  arms;  they 
were  subdued,  and  a  million  of  industrious  subjects  driven  into  exile. 

Philip  IV.,  1621,  possessed  even  less  energy  than  his  predecessor, 
and  was  entirely  controlled  by  his  minister  Olivarez,  a  man  of  some 
ability,  hat  conceited  and  ambitious.  While  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  tiaily  declining,  and  agriculture  and  trade  suffered  from  exces- 
sive imposts,  this  politician  resolved  upon  plunging  into  war,  notwith- 
standing the  discontent  of  all  classes  of  ihe  people.  His  intngues  were 
among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sanguinary  contests  in  Germany  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  lo  the  stru^le  with  France 
till  the  peace  of  Ihe  Pyrenees,  ten  years  later.  All  his  measures  were 
eminently  disastrous.  The  English  took  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk;  while 
Ihe  French  signally  defeated  his  forces  on  the  plains  of  Rocroi.  A  dan- 
gerous insurrection  in  Catalonia  was  followed  in  1640  by  the  revolt  of 
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Porlugal.  In  consequence  of  Ihis  Ticious  administradon,  the  CDuntty 
became  bo  poor  that  IJie  government  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
copper  money,  to  which  a  value  was  attached  equal  to  that  of  silver.  To 
complete  the  humiliation  of  Philip,  the  independence  of  Holland  was 
fully  acknowledged,  1643. 

PoRTuOAi.. — The  revolution  which  restored  the  independence  of  Por- 
lugal was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  wealtness  of  Spain.  The  people 
had  lone  been  exasperated  by  the  despotism  of  their  foreign  rulers ;  the 
want  of  troops  had  compelled  Olivarez  to  withdraw  great  part  of  the 
garrison  from  Lisbon;  and  the  country  at  large  was  occupied  by  a  very 
small  force.  When  the  revolt  took  place  in  Catalonia,  orders  came  from 
Madrid  for  the  Porloguese  nobility  to  take  arms  for  its  suppression.  But 
a  plot  which  had  long  existed  now  broke  ouL  The  conspirators,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  met  in  secret,  and  resolved  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  legitimate  prince,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  the  throne.  He 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Joirs  IV.,  1640,  the 
whole  nation  at  once  eagerly  acknowled  '      '*  .     ■    -  .    ■ 

was  accomplished  with  equal  &eility  ii 

The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659,  left  Spain  free  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  Portugal,  which  was  obliged  to  form  a  defensive  alliance  wiA 
England.  Alpiionso  Vl.had  succeeded  his  father  in  1S56.  and  strength- 
ened his  positionbymanyinghissistenthe  Infanta  Catherine, tJiCharles 
the  Second.  France  also  felt  it  to  be  her  interest  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Portuguese  against  Spain.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  was 
vigorously  conducted  on  boUi  sides,  Alpbonso  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Peter  II.,  who  immediately  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  which  the  independence  of  his  own  coun- 
try was  acknowledged,  1G68.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  succeeded  by 
his  infant  son,  Charles  IL,  in  1665,  the  queen-mother  being  appointed 
regent.  During  this  reign,  the  same  vicious  administration  prevailed 
which  had  already  been  so  disastrous  to  the  nation ;  its  internal  affairs 
were  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  condition,  and  its  arms  abroad 
were  exposed  lo  continual  reverses.  Three  successive  wars  with  France 
ended  severally  in  the  treaties  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  1668 ;  Nimegiien, 
1678;  and  Ryswick,  1697,  at  each  of  which  Spain  was  compelled  to 
resij[n  some  portion  of  her  territories  in  Flanders  to  her  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbour. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  Reformation  entirely  destroyed  the  political  importance  of  Italy, 
The  Pope  was  no  longer  a  sovereign  whose  alliance  could  turn  the  fate 
'if  a  campaign;  and  Spain,  mistress  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, dictated  to  the  other  petty  states  of  the  peninsula.  In  1647, 
Naples  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  event.  It  was  governed  by  dejju- 
ties  appointed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  whose  cruellies  and  extortions  at 
length  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  A  fisherman,  named  Massa- 
niello,  who  put  himself  at  Iheir  head,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  power; 
but,  intoxicated  or  maddened  by  his  elevation,  he  indulged  in  such  ex- 
cesses as  led  to  his  speedy  abandonment  by  his  own  partisans,  and  he 
was  assassinated  by  die  viceroy's  orders.    The  Neapolitans  then  placed 
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themselves  under  the  proteclion  of  the  Dake  of  Guise,  who  was  not 
expelled  without  dilQculty.  Similar  causes  led  toarebellion  at  Messina 
in  1674,  the  ciusens  prwjiaiming-  Louis  XIV.  king  of  Sicily.  A  navai 
war  followed  in  the  Mediterranean;  bui,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
1678,  the  MeBsenese  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  former  mas- 

VENICE.—In  1634,  a  law  was  passed  in  this  republic,  bestowing  tlie 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  patricians,  in  criminal  matters,  on  the  Council 
of  Ten.  The  senate  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  ihe  cliiims  cf  Paul 
v.,  by  forhidding  the  erection  of  additional  monasteries,  or  the  alienation 
of  property  for  spiritual  purposes  without  the  consent  of  government; 
they  also  successfully  vindicated  their  sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic, 
which,  with  the  connivance  of  Austria,  had  been  infested  by  Dalmatian 
pirates.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  the  republic  carried  on  two 
wars  with  Turke;^.  The  first,  in  Candia,  was  protracted  twenty-five 
years,  and  closed  in  1669  by  the  capitulation  of  the  chief  city,  after  a 
heroic  resistance,  and  the  loss  of  the  island.  In  the  second  contest,  how- 
ever, commencing  in  1684,  the  commonwealth  reconquered  the  Morea; 
and  in  169!),  that  province,  with  the  isles  of  E^ina  and  Santa  Maura, 
and  several  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  were  secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of 
Cariowitz.  But  the  resources  of  Venice  were  exhausted,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Greeks  alienated  by  an  unseasonable  zeal  against  the  Eastern 
church.  The  Turks  took  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  thus  created; 
and  a  war  commenced  in  1715,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Passarowiiz, 
1718,  whereby  Greece  once  more  returned  to  its  Mohammedan  masters. 

GERMANY. 

Rudolph  II.  was  succeeded,  in  1612,  by  his  brother  Matthias,  who 
had  already  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
prince  had  hitherto  favoured  the  Lutherans;  but  the  liberal  spirit  gene- 
rated by  their  principles  bein^  opposed  to  the  despotic  maxims  of  tiie 
house  of  Austna,  he  now  resolved  to  curb  them ;  and,  with  this  view,  a 
family  compact  was  formed  with  Spain,  while  his  cousin  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Styria,  was  chosen  successor  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  were  soon  in  open  insurrection,  in 
consequence  of  the  intolerant  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  who 
had  demolished  several  Protestant  places  of  worship;  and  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  was  excited  throughout  Germany.  Tins  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  conflict. 

Thibtv  Years'  War.  —  Ferdinand  II.  succeeded  Matthias  in  the 
imperial  dignity,  1619.  The  Bohemians,  however,  having  been  refused 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  their  churches,  declared  their 
croten  vacant,  and  offered  it  lo  Frederick  V.,  elector-palatine,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  fether-in-law.  James  I.  of  England,  agreed  to 
accept  it.  He  was  supported  by  most  of  Ihe  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  by  a  body  of  British  and  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  by  Belhlehem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania;  while  ihe  Catholic  electors  and  tiie  King 
of  Spain  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand.  Spinola,  then  com- 
manding the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  led  24,000  men  into 
the  palatinate ;  and  Frederick  himself  was  defeated  at  the  White  Moun- 
tain, near  Prague,  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  1620.     He  and  his  adherents 
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were  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  and  his  dominions  having  btien  en- 
tirely orernin  by  Count  Tilly,  ihe  Bavarian  prince  received  the  dignity 
of  elector.  Another  Protestant  confederacy,  16S5,  at  the  head  of  which 
■was  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  having  in  vievf  the  restoration  of  the 
palatinate,  was  equally  unfortunate.  In  two  successive  campaigns,  the 
imperial  troops,  led  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  everywhere  triiimpli- 
ant;  Christian  was  driven  into  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  1639. 

The  emperor,  flushed  with  success,  now  conceived  that  he  had  found 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  the  German  princes  lo  the  condi- 
tion of  nobles  m  other  countries ;  but  he  resolved  to  begin  wiUi  ihe  Pro- 
testants. He  accordingly  abolished  the  exercise  of  ilieir  religion  in 
Bohemia,  esiled  or  put  lo  death  their  leaders,  confiscating  their  property ; 
seven  hundred  noble  families  were  proscribed,  while  the  common  people 
were  forced  to  conform  to  the  Romish  worship.  In  Germany,  hovi'ever, 
he  proceeded  more  cautiously.  He  began  by  excluding  the  Calvinists 
from  the  benefits  of  the  general  toleration  formerly  granted,  and  passed 
an  edict  commanding  the  restoration  of  the  church  lands  seized  by  the 
Protestant  princes  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Pasaau.  Even  the 
Catholic  electors  opposed  tiie  execution  of  this  edict,  having  themselves 
also  obtained  no  small  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and  the  diet 
held  at  Ralisbon  insisted  that  the  emperor  should  reduce  his  army  and 
dismiss  his  commander  Wallenstein,  who  had  become  hateful  by  his 
arrogance  and  the  disorders  of  his  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protestants  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  resolved  lo  lake  up  arms  in  defence 
of  religious  toleration,  1630.  Cardinal  Richelieu  engaged  to  furnish 
him  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,300,000  livres;  he  was  joined  by  GOOO 
men  under  the  Mar([uis  of  Hamilton;  and  numerous  "volunteers  from 
Britain  repaired  to  his  standard.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Gustavus  in 
Pomerania,  the  Protestant  princes  hesitated  to  join  him ;  but  the  energy 
and  success  of  his  operations  speedily  secured  their  adherence.  In  the 
course  of  eight  rgonths,  he  had  taken  eighty  fortified  places;  and,  beinif 
joined  by  the  troops  of  Sasony,  he  advanced  towards  Leipstc,  and  pr^ 
pared  to  enconnt^^r  the  impenalisls  under  Tilly.  The  hostile  armies 
met  on  the  7Ui  December  1631 ;  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
contested ;  but  at  lengUi  the  skill  of  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the  valour 
of  his  soldiers  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  country  was  now 
rapidly  overrun :  Tilly,  disputing  the  paasawe  of  the  Lech,  was  killed, 
1633;  and  Gnstavus  entered  Munich  in  triumph.  Wallenslein  was 
again  cut  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  forces;  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
several  places  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  eventually  engaged  Gustavvis  at 
Lutzen,  where  the  Swedes  gained  another  victory,  too  dearly  bought 
with  the  life  of  their  heroic  sovereign,  1633. 

Notwithstanding  the  dismay  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gustavus,  the 
contest  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  till  1634,  when  the  severe 
defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  revived  the  hopes  of  Austria.  The 
German  princes  now  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  in  which 
he  departed  from  his  former  demands  as  to  rfie  church  property ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Swedes  and  French.  FERDiN*Kt)  HI. 
succeeded  his  father  in  1637;  and,  though  naturally  a  wise  and  temper- 
ale  prince,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  same 
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policy.  In  the  four  foUowinn;  campaigns,  the  fortune  of  war  was  (Ie« 
ciiiedly  against  the  imperialists;  and  in  1641,  the  Swedish  general, 
Banler,  had  nearly  taken  the  emperor  prisoner  while  holding  a  diet  at 
Raiishon.  Ferdinand's  armies  were  defeated  one  aAer  anotiier;  hja 
fdniily  were  forced  to  flee  from  Vienna ;  and  at  length  the  victory  of 
Zummerhausen,  gained  by  Turenne  and  Vrano;el,  compelled  him  to 
think  seriously  of  terminating  tlie  contest.  This  was  finally  brought 
about  by  the  peace  of  WeStphalia,  1648,  which  secured  some  important 
advantages  to  France  and  Sweden.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  six  Pro- 
testants were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Aulic  Council,  and  equal  numbers 
of  each  party  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  diet  and  to  have  seats  in  the 
Inipcrial  Chamber. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  was  spent  in  tranquillity ;  his 
death  took  place  in  1657.  His  son,  Leopold  L,  had  been  proclaimed 
King  of  Hungary  in  1655;  of  Bohemia  in  1657;  and  notwithstanding 
the  rivalry  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  chosen  emperor  in  1659.  The  Turks, 
having  made  an  inroad  into  the  former  country,  were  defeated,  and  a 
truce  of  twenty  years  concluded.  But  Ihe:  intolerance  of  the  Austrian 
court  constantly  furnished  mailer  of  irritation  to  the  Hungarians;  and, 
in  1683,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  under  Count 
Tekeli,  whose  father  had  previously  been  executed  for  a  conspiracy, 
along  with  some  other  noblemen.  The  rebel  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Porte  as  Prince  of  Hungary,  tributary  to  the  sultan ;  and, 
regardless  of  the  truce,  tl|e  vizier  joined  him  with  an  army  of  150,000 
men.*  The  confederates,  having  defeated  the  imperial  troops  near 
Eaab,  advanced  to  Vienna,  which  was  invested  on  the  15th  July  1683 ; 
a  Ions'  and  desperate  siege  was  nearly  terminated  by  its  loss,  when  at 
lenoth  the  Poles,  under  John  Sohieski,  appeared  for  its  deliverance. 
On  the  12th  September,  ^e  Turks  were  defeated  under  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  two  or  three  well-fou^t  campaigns  drove  them  out  of  Hungary ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  humbling  the  nobility  of  that  country,  the  crown 
was  declared  no  longer  elective,  but  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, Joseph,  Leopold's  son,  being  ordained  king,  1687.  The  Turkish 
contest  was  at  length  concluded,  afler  a  complete  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene  near  Zenta,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowiiz,  1697. 

Daring  this  century  Leopold  took  part  in  two  wars  against  Louis 
XIV.,  which  have  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  rRiwcic.  The 
last  of  these,  disgraced  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
French  generals,  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.  The  reign 
of  this  emperor  was  signalized  by  Ae  establishment  of  a  ninth  electorate 
in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  who 
became  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  161>3;  and  by  the  assumption  of 
the  regal  title  by  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia, in  1701.  A  permanent  diet  was  also  established,  attended  not  by 
the  electors  in  person  hut  by  their  representatives. 

HOLLAND. 

After  the  battle  of  Tumhout,  Philip  n.,who  had  begun  to  suspect  the 

hopelessness  of  the  contest,  transferred   the  sovereignty  of  the  Lon 
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Countries  to  liis  daughter  Isabella,  and  her  huaband  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert ;  but,  as  the  northern  slates  refused  to  acknowledge  these  new  rulers, 
the  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Great  part  of  the  Portuguese  East  India  trad^  fell  into  the  hands  of  U,e 
Dutch,  who  had  become  at  least  the  second  maritime  stale  in  Europe 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  captain  of  his 
day,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  archduke  near  Ostend,  IGOO;  and  the 
Bie^  of  that  city,  four  years  after,  cost  the  Spaniards  neariy  70,000  men. 
bpiDola,  now  made  commander-in-chief,  after  two  fruitless  campaigns, 
at  length  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  impracticable;  and  Philip  III.  agreed  to  sign  a  truce  of  twelve 
years,  1609. 

SrNOD  OF  poRT,  1618.  — The  republic  had  hardly  secured  externa! 
peace,  ere  it  began  to  he  troubled  with  domestic  dissensions ;  reliirion 
being,  as  elsewhere  in  this  age,  the  ostensible  matter  of  dispute.  The 
disagreements  in  question  arose  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  professors  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Francis  Gomar  and  James  Anni- 
nms ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  the  tenets  of  Calvin  In  their  most 
riffotous  form,  while  the  latter  advocated  a  milder  system,  But  this 
religious  schism  was  not  unconnected  with  politie:il  motives.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  established  church  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  w'ere  Gomanste;  the  Arminian  party  was  chiefly  supported  by 
the  Grand  Pensioner  Barneveldt  and  the  higher  classes,  who  suspected 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Maurice;  and  both  parties  sought,  tinder  colour 
of  these  polemical  contests,  to  forward  their  respective  views.  Riots 
and  disorders  broke  out  in  various  places,  and  the  Gomarisis  loudly 
clamoured  for  a  national  synod  to  settle  the  differences;  which  accord, 
ingly  met  at  Dort  in  November  1618.  This  body.as  might  be  expected, 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  prince  and  his  party ;  the  Arminian  preachers 
were  banished;  the  patriolic  Barnevcldt,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  was 
brought  to  the  block,  Grotius  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
thai^r  followers  were  in  general  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice. 

1  he  decisions  of  this  assembly  excited  the  utmost  horror  and  disgust 
throughout  Protestant  Europe;  and  the  reaction  in  Holland  itself  miffht 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  ascendency  of  Maurice,  had  not  the  resumption 
of  hosttlides  with  Spain  rendered  his  military  services  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  1631.  The  prince  was  opposed  to  his  old 
rival,  Spinola,  and  conducted  the  wariike  operations  with  great  skill  till 
his  death  in  1625.  Fbederick  Hsnrv  succeeded  to  all  his  brother's 
titles  and  employments,  and  commenced  his  career  by  exercising  various 
acts  of  clemency  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Arminians,  while  he  nobly 
sustained  in  the  field  the  high  mililary  reputation  of  bis  family.  His 
son,  William  II.,  became  stadtholder  in  1647;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  this  long  contest  was  brought  lo  a  termination.  By  a  treaty  signed 
at  Munster,  .Spain  fully  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  and  abandoned  all  the  places  she  possessed  in  Brabanl  and 
Flanders.^  Ever  regardful  of  commercial  interests,  the  Dutch  insisted 
npon  closing  the  Scheldt,  by  which  Antwerp  was  n'ined  and  llie  com- 
merce of  the  remaining  Spanish  provinces  excluded  fiom  the  sea. 

After  a  brief  and  inglorious  rule,  distinguished  merely  by  an  abortive 
attempt  to  render  his  power  absolute,  William  H.  died  in  1650,  leavinfr 
the  state  without  a  stadtholder  and  the  army  without  a  chief.    The  birth 
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of  a  son  by  the  widowed  ptinceas,  a  week  after,  did  not  prevent  a  resntnp- 
Uon  of  most  of  the  sovereign  prerogatives  by  the  people;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  force  now  devdved  on  the  Blates-general .  About 
this  time  the  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act, 
which,  thoug'h  expressed'  in  general  terms,  was  specially  directed  against 
the  commerce  of  Holland,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sanguinary  naval  war  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  in  which  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  were 
compelled  lo  yield  to  Blake,  Dean,  and  Monk,  1<!53, 1654.  In  the  paci- 
fication which  followed,  the  Dutch,  besides  consenting  to  strike  ^eir 
»  the  Eiifflish.  were  compelled  to  promise  that  neither  the  infant 
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dignity  of  gtad (holder.  In  ItiCl,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
national  jealousy  of  Holland,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  monarch,  again 
plunged  the  two  countries  Into  war.  The  Pensioner  De  Witt,  who  now 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  foreseeing  the  designs  of  England, 
had  formed  an  alliance  widi  France;  several  desperate  sea-fights  took 
place,  with  varied  success;  in  16G5,  Admiral  Opdam  was  totally  de- 
feated by  tlie  Duke  of  York,  while,  in  1667,  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burned  several  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  treaty  of 
fireda,  concluded  the  same  year,  at  length  terminated  this  absurd  and 
fruitless  war. 

The  general  alarm  excited  hy  the  invasion  of  Louis  XIV,  in  1673, 
effected  an  immediate  revolution  in  Holland.  In  a  paroxysm  of  popular 
phrensy,  the  great  and  good  De  Wilt  and  his  brother  were  torn  to  pieces, 
and  William  HI.,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  conspicuous  for 
the  abilities  which  had  distinguished  his  race,  was  raised  to  his  father's 
dignities,  with  even  greater  powers.  The  heroic  defence  conducted  by 
the  young  prince  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  France. 
Peace  was  restored  hy  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678;  and,  in  1689, 
William,  who  was  nephew  of  James  II,,  and  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  became  King  of  England,  and  brought  the  great  resources  of 
his  new  sovereignty  to  restrain  the  renewed  encroachments  of  the  French 

DENMARK. 

Christian  IV.,  1588,  reigned  several  years  in  profound  tranquillity; 
but  his  warlike  disposition  displayed  itself  in  a  contest  with  bweden 
about  die  right  to  the  barren  soil  of  Lapland,  1611-1613.  For  some 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  king  applied  his  talents  to  pro- 
mote the  commercial  interests  of  his  country;  but,  in  16Q5,  he  was  in- 
duced lo  put  himself  at  ^e  head  of  the  Protestant  league  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  electoi^palatine.  After  some  temporary  successes,  the 
fortune  of  war  torned  so  decidedly  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  humiliating  peace,  1639.  During  the  course  of  hostilities  in 
Germany,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  certain  unfriendly 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  this  king  led  to  a  contest  with  Sweden. 
In  a  naval  engagement  near  the  Isle  of  Laaland,  the  combined  Swedish 
and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  his  armament  with  great  loss,  1644 ;  and  next 
year,  after  some  farther  operations  by  land,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
exempting  Sweden  from  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues,  and  securing 
other  important  advantages  to  that  country. 

Frederick  III,,  1648.  engaged   in   a  contest  with  Sweden,  whose 
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BOTereigo,  Charles  Guslavus,  invaded  and  overran  his  dominions;  and 
he  was  at  length  forcfid,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  16(10,  to  cede 
several  important  districts.  He  was  consoled  for  these  reverses  by  an 
act  of  the  three  eslaWvs  of  the  realm,  who,  in  the  same  year,  proclaimecl 
liim  and  his  successors  absolute  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  and  estahtisheJ 
the  fundamenla!  law  of  selllement  which  still  prevails.  Cbristun  V. 
succeeded  his  father  in  leiO,  and  shortly  after  joined  in  a  league  against 
the  Swedes,  which  led  to  a  sanguinary  war,  the  rival  princes  frequently 
heading  their  troops  in  person.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  1679,  led 
to  there-establishment  of  peace;  and,  in  1689,  the  convention  of  Altona 
settled  a  long-pending  dispute  between  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein.  During  this  reign,  a  West  India  Company  was  established,  and 
settlements  made  iii  the  West  Indies  and  Tranquebar  in  Hindostan, 
while  the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
the  improvement  effected  by  him  in  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes, 
contributed  even  more  than  his  military  talents  to  render  him  the  idol 
of  his  people.  Frederick  IV.,  1699,  renewed  hoslilides  with  Sweden, 
which  were  brought  to  a  successfol  close  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm, 
1730,~-the  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignly  of  Sleswick  being  fully 
recognised,  and  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  Sound  dues  abandoned 
by  the  others. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles  IX.  expired  in  1611,  leaving  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  A  war  with  Denmark,  in 
which  his  father  had  been  engaged,  was  terminated  by  the  young  prince 
in  1613  at  Knaerod,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parlies.  Meanwiiile,  he 
restored  the  exhausted  finances,  filled  his  ports  with  ships,  disciplined 
the  army,  and  already  gave  promise  of  the  highest  political  and  military 
genius.  The  deposed  monarch,  Sigismund  of  Poland,  had  not  ventured, 
during  the  Hfetoe  of  his  uncle,  to  disturb  the  settlement  in  Sweden  ; 
but  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  ruler  encouraged  him  to  renew  his 
claims  on  the  crown.  He  accordingly  invaded  the  eountry  in  behalf  of 
his  son  Ladislaus,  then  a  minor;  but  this  war  only  served  to  develop  the 
great  talents  of  Guslavus  and  the  bravery  and  attachment  of  his  people- 
He  defeated  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  as  the  ally  of 
his  rival,  and  also  Sigismund  himself;  and  at  length,  by  the  mediation 
of  England  and  Holland,  a  peace  was  concluded  In  1639,  by  which  the 
right  of  the  young  monarch  was  secured,  and  the  important  town  of 
Riga,  with  great  part  of  Livonia,  annexed  to  his  territory.  The  high 
character  acquired  by  Guslavus  in  these  operations  now  fixed  the  atlen- 
tion  of  Europe ;  and  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Germany  looked  to 
him  eageriy  for  support  and  protection.  He  had  a  rational  attachment 
for  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  regarded  with  horror  the  atrocious  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  its  professors  in  Bohemia ;  while  the  arrogant  ambition 
of  Ferdinand,  whp  did  not  conceal  his  Inten^on  of  subjugating  Scandi- 
navia ilself,  added  the  motive  of  personal  interest  to  his  dislike  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  accordingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lu- 
therans, 1630,  and  be^an  that  career  of  victory  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Gebm ANT,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  1633,  where  he  fell 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  army  of  the  empire  recoiled  before  the 
valour  of  his  troops. 
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The  crown  now  devolved  on  his  daughter  Chbistcana,  a  child  five 
years  of  age.  During  her  minority,  the  government  was  adininislered 
by  a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Chancellor  Oxenstieru,  an 
experienced  and  enlightened  statesman,  by  whom  the  war  in  Germany 
was  carried  on  sixteen  years  longer.  The  queen  took  affairs  into  her 
own  hands  in  1644,  when  she  speedily  brought  the  hostilities  with  Den- 
mark to  a  saeceasful  lerminauon,  and,  though  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
her  minister  and  others,  pressed  on  a  peace  with  the  emperor.  She 
eventually  became  a  chief  party  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  by 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  her  troops,  she  received  several 
millions  of  dollars,  the  cession  of  Ponierania,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wis- 
mar,  and  three  votes  in  the  Germanic  diet.  The  character  of  this  prin- 
cess is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record  :  she  possessed  but  little 
of  the  gentler  qualities  of  her  sex,  affecting  the  society  of  scholars  and 
learned  men,  and  displaying  almost  a  mania  for  the  collection  of  books, 
medals,  and  philosophical  mslrutnenls.  Gro^us,  Descartes,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  philosophy,  as  also  D'Herbelol  and  Bochart,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  oriental  studies,  experienced  her  protection.  In  her 
twenty-eighth  year,  with  the  wish,  apparently,  of  indulging  her  tastes 
or  caprices  at  perfect  liberty,  she  formed  the  singular  resolution  of  re- 
signing her  crown  and  retiring  into  private  life;  and  this  event  took  place 
with  great  solemnity  in  May  1654,  her  consin  Charles  Guslavus  he- 
coming  her  successor  by  the  title  of  Cbarles  X. 

The  Swedes  were  now  gradually  losing  much  of  their  warlike  cha- 
lacter,  and,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  military  reputation  of  his 
kingdom,  the  new  monarch,  after  putting  the  finances  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, resolved  on  a  war  with  Poland,  the  sovereign  of  which  had 
offended  him  by  a  reasserdon  of  his  right  to  the  Swedish  throne.  At 
the  head  of  the  veteran  hands  of  Adolphus,  he  rapidly  overran  that  coun- 
try, the  terrified  Casimir  being  compelled  to  take  flight ;  but  the  Poles, 
aided  by  Russia,  speedily  ralfied  in  defence  of  their  naUonal  independ- 
ence. Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  having  at  the  same  time  taken  np 
arms  against  him,  Charles  effected  a  retreat  through  Pomerania,  invaded 
Holstein,  and  speedily  subdued  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland.  The 
Dane  was  forced  to  conclude  a  humilia^ng  peace  at  Roskilde,  1659 ;  but 
Charles,  who  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  tlie  entire  subjugation  of  that 
country,  '^in  invaded  it  in  the  following  year.  In  the  midst  of  these 
ambitious  schemes,  however,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  1660,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Cbables  XL,  then  a  minor.  Peace  was  now  con- 
.cluded  on  all  hands :  that  of  Oliva  terminated  the  feud  between  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  htanches  of  the  house  of  Vassa ;  the  negotiation 
of  Kardis  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Russia ;  while  the  contest  with 
Denmark  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  which  mainly  eon- 
firmed  the  previous  conditions  of  1C58.  On  attaining  majority,  Charles 
became  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance  tor  restraining  the  encroachments 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  being  speedily  detached  from  it  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  latter  monarch,  he  found  himself  again  involved  in  a  war  with  Den 
mark  and  with  Holland,  which  was  terminated  in  1679,  by  the  compact 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  Swedish  monarch  receiving  in  marriage  the 
Danish  Princess  Ulrica  Eleanora.  Charies  now  applied  himself  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  government,  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration,  and  adjusting  the  imposts  and  burdei;s  la 
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which  so  long  a  period  of  military  conflict  had  subjected  the  people. 
Some  of  these  measures  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility,  and  they 
attempted  to  remonstrate  against  them ;  but  their  opposition  only  tended 
to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  aristocratic  order,  an  act  being  passed  by 
the  slates  in  1693  declaring  the  king  absolute,*  The  remainder  of  this 
monarch's  life  was  passed  in  the  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  establish 
peace  in  Europe,  the  congress  of  Kyswick  being  brought  about  In  a 
great  degree  by  his  medialion.  He  was  succeeded  in  1<)9T,  by  his  son 
Charles  XII.,  the  extraordinary  events  of  whose  career,  however,  be- 
long to  the  next  century. 

POLAND. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  was  a  uniform  succession  of  errors,  re- 
sulting from  the  intense  religious  bigotry  which  he  carried  into  all  his 
transactions.  Taking  advantage  of  troubles  in  Russia,  his  general  Zol- 
kiewski  invaded  that  country,  and  succeeded  in  having  his  son  Ladislaus 
proclaimed  czar,  1610;  but  the  Polish  monarch  having  refused  to  ratify 
the  liberal  conditions  then  granted,  the  Muscovites  flew  to  arms  and  ex- 
pelled the  invaders,  allowing  them,  however,  to  retain  Smolensk  and 
other  provinces,  1618,  When  the  Boheniian  insurrection  broke  out, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  rfiirty  years'  war,  he  naturally  sided  with 
Austria,  sending  a  force  into  Hungary  against  the  Prince  of  Transylva- 
nia; but  this  interference  involved  Poland  in  hostilities  with  Turkey,  tn 
which  General  Zolkiewski  was  slain,  1620.  In  a  peace  concluded  the 
following  year,  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  the  Moslem ;  while  the  war  with 
Sweden,  canied  on  with  little  interruption  since  1618,  was  terminated 
by  the  cession  of  Livonia  to  that  country,  1699.  The  reign  of  this  sove- 
reign sowed  the  seeds  of  future  calamities  for  Poland :  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  was  stifled  by  his  intrigues ;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
church,  numerous  in  the  south-eastern  provinces,  were  exposed  to  much 
persecution ;  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  sacrificed  to  the  endea- 
vour, in  which  he  was  sufiicientiy  successful,  of  establishing  the  absolute 
ascendency  of  Popery.  Ladisiaus  IV,,  1632,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. Immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  took  arms  against  the 
Muscovites,  who  had  invaded  his  frontiers,  defeated  them  in  batUe,  and 
reduced  .several  towns.  These  successes  led  to  a  treaty  in  1634,  by 
which  the  terms  of  the  truce  in  1618  were  confirmed;  peace  was  also 
concluded  with  the  Turks,  and  the  suspension  of  hostilities  with  Sweden 
prolonged  for  twenty-six  years.  The  country,  therefore,  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  while  his  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened character,  and  aversion  to  religious  intolerance,  seemed  to 
promise  a  settlement  of  intestine  disorders. 

But  the  Jesuits  had  become  loo  firmly  established  during  the  long 
administration  of  his  father,  to  enable  him  to  put  a  stop  to  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  ohurch ;  and  the  results  of  this  un- 
happy circumstance  were  soon  apparent  in  an  insurrection  which  broke 
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out  among  the  Cosaacks  of  the  Ukiaine  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
1648.*  Under  his  brother  and  Buccesaor,  Johm  Casimik,  this  rebellion 
faffed  with  increased  fury,  the  Cossaclu,  aided  by  llie  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  committing  great  ravages  in  his  dominions;  and  in  1651  Alexis 
of  Muscovy  sent  a  numerous  array  to  their  assistance.  In  Ihe  midst  of 
these  troubles  the  king  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  protest  at  Stockholm 
against  the  right  of  Charles  GustaTus  to  the  Swedish  crown ;  and  that 
prince,  wlio  only  wanted  a  pretest  for  invading  Poland,  and  being  more- 
over encouraged  by  some  discontented  noblemen,  speedily  made  himself 
master  of  the  distracted  country,' the  king  being  forced  to  lake  refuge  in 
Silesia.  This  acquisition  might  have  been  permanent,  but  for  the  arro- 
gance of  Charles,  who,  affecting  to  hold  the  territory  by  right  of  con- 
quest, refused  to  convoke  the  diet  for  his  election-  In  consequence,  the 
people  exerted  Uiemselves  vigorously  for  the  restoration  of  their  monarch ; 
and  the  Caar  of  Muscovy  having  concluded  a  truce  with  them,  the 
Swedes  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  at  first  aided  tills  invasion,  now  made  terms  with 
John,  and  turned  his  arras  against  his  former  allies;  in  return  for  which 
he  was  declared  independent  of  the  Polish  crown,  1657.  Peace  was  at 
length  confirmed  in  16G0,  by  which  the  king  resigned  his  claims  on 
Sweden,  and  matters  otherwise  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the,  Cossacks  had  returned  to  their  duty  on  receiving 
ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political  liberties;  and  the 
hostilities  with  Muscovy,  renewed  In  1658,  were  terminated  in  1667  by 
a  treaty  which  deprived  Poland  of  the  acquisitions  she  had  made  during 
the  reiffn  of  Sigismund.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  epochs 
in  the  history  of  that  country :  iucessant  war  and  pestilence  depopulated 
the  land,  and  thousands  were  driven  into  exile  by  a  fanatical  persecution. 
John  Casimir  having  abdicated  in  16CB,  was  succeeded  by  Michael, 
prince  Wisiiiowietzki,  who  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  the 
crown,  and  whose  reign  was  constantly  disturbed  by  faetion.f  The 
Turks  at  this  time  invaded  Poland  with  an  immense  army ;  and,  not- 
withstanding prodigies  of  valour  and  military  skill  performed  by  the 
heroic  John  Sobieski,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  tiie 
Ukraine,  with  the  promise,  besides,  of  an  annual  tribute  of  3^,01)0  ducats, 
1G72.  The  diet  were  indignant  at  these  humiliating  conditions;  the 
war  still  continued ;  and,  in  1673,  Sohieski  gained  a  Brilliant  victory  at 
Choczim.  Michael  died  the  following  year,  and  the  gallant  leader,  who 
had  Btept  in  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  was  unanimously  elected 
his  successor,  by  the  title  of  John  III.     This  truly  great  man  now  set 

Kiev,  where,  distribitled  into  military  eomiianiea  under  a  iamann  or  conimander-in- 
chler.  Ibey  had  served  I'niand  as  a  IWnlier  guard  against  Ihe  Tatks  and  Tanars. 
t  The  llirnne  of  Poland  was  indeiid  no  very  desirable  posMseion :  the  lurbolent  and 

immunitieB  to  the  privileged  ciasses;  and  thus,  wltK  a  show  of  lib^ty.  tT^  country 
actnallyaull^rednnder  evils  more  Inlolerable  (ban  could  have  been  inflicted  b;  rbe  worn 
oeraiUtary  despotiflm. 
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himself  to  complete  tlie  work  he  had  begun;  by  extraordinary  e^^,.^^„« 
he  conlnved  to  augment  the  militarj  force,  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
achievement,  succeeded  in  reconquering  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine, 
ie,6.  in  1683,  he  riveted  the  attention  rfal!  Europ  by  the  total  defeat 
given  to  Ihe  enemies  of  Chnstendom  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,— a  blow 
Itom  which  the  Ottomans  never  altogether  recovered.  But  these  efforts 
served  baf  to  throw  a  temporary  splendour  over  the  waninw  destinies  of 

Iff^'bTAinfl'  *'  "^T'T  "Ifl"  V^'™  foMheinternallmprovement 
01  hia  kingdom  were  frustrated  by  the  turbulent  nobility,  by  means  of 
the  veto  which  each  poaseased,  and  whereby  the  most  useful  measures 
1  fiGK  K  "^l^  ^^  -J  ''i'??"'  "'  ^  ^'"Sle  chief.  The  treaty  of  Leopol, 
1686,  bj  which  the  aid  of  Russia  was  secured  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  was  only  porchased_  by  considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and 
at  the  clMe  of  a  stormy  diet  m  1688,  he  confessed  with  tears  in  his  eves 
his  inability  to  save  his  country  from  the  ruin  which  he  foresaw  was  but 
^0  surely  overtaking  her.  He  died  in  1696,  and  with  him  the  greatness 
oi  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

RUSSIA, 
During  the  preceding  centuries,  this  hitherto  barbarous  empire  had 
acted  a  ve^- unimportant  p«rt  in  European  politics.  In  1605,  durins 
tlie  reign  of  Boris,  an  individual  assuming  to  be  the  late  king's  broth^ 
Demetrius,  who  had  been  assassinated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  conni- 
i^nce  of  tiie  esisling  monarch,  succeeded  in  seating  himsdf  on  the 
throne.  But  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  popular  tumult  a  year  after, 
when  various  pretenders  and  mapostors  aspired  to  tiie  soverei^ty;  the 
Swedes  and  Poles  simultaneously  invaded  the  country,  and  the  latter 
actually  succeeded  in  placing  tlie  crown  on  the  head  of  their  yoong 
pnnce  Ladislans,  1610.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  Polish  ruler,  who  refuse! 
10  confim  the  conditions  by  which  his  son  had  gained  this  elevation, 
and  the  dread  that  their  terntones  would  be  seiied,  roused  the  nationa 
spmt  of  the  Russians;  the  invaders  were  expelled  from  Moscow,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  1613;  and,  in  the  year  following,  Michael  sZl 
NOF,  a  descendant  by  the  female  line  from  the  house  ofRurik.  was  olaced 
on  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  people' 
Fiir^pl™™'?  *''J^p<ly".^sty  was  the  true  commencement  of  the 
±.uropean  greatness  of  Russia,  which  henceforth  began  to  assume  a 
growing  impoitHtice  among  the  monarchies  of  Christendom.  Michael 
nowever,  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from  Sweden  by  the  cession  of 
liie  whole  of  ihe  Baltic  coast.  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea  being  now 
his  only  port;  while  Smolensk  was  delivered  to  Poland  as  the  nrice  of 
a  fourteen  years'  truce,  1618,  and  which  was  again  ceded  in  1634,  afler 
a  fruitless  effort  to  recover  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  prudent  admi- 
nistralton  of  this  pnnce  more  than  compensated  for  those  swious  losses : 
he  erected  fortresses^  invited  foreign  officers  to  enter  his  service,  formed 
his  army  upon  the  European  model,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  lo  trade  bv 
concluding  advantageous  treaties  with  France  and  England.  The  earlv 
years  of  his  son  an3  successor,  Alexis,  1645,  were  disturbed  by  an^n^ 
surreeuon  of  the  nobics,  inconsequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent ; 
but  these  disorders  were  comnnapH  whpn  tho  nr:,.^„  „,J:„.j  _._.?  ,.  ' 
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Poland;  and,  by  the  truce  of  Wilna,  1656,  succeeded  in  recovering 
Smolensk  from  that  country ;  while  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ended  by 
Bceuring  to  him  additional  advantages,  168S.  Meanwhile  the  internal 
.p?ace  of  his  dominions  was  disturbed  by  seditious  arising  from  varioua 
causes ;  and  in  1667,  a  rerolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  under  a  chief  named 
Razin,  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Having  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  serfs,  immense  numbers  floclteci  to  the  rebel  standard,  and 
their  leader,  seilin"  on  Aslruean,  assumed  the  style  of  an  independent 
sovereign ;  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  and  put  to  death,  along  with 
many  of  his  followers.  The  remabder  of  the  reign  of  Alexis  was  de- 
voted to  improving  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  promulgated  a 
revised  code  of  laws,  established  manufactories  of  linen,  silk,  and  iron, 
and  endeavoured  to  open  a  communication  with  China.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Tbbodohe,  1676,  whose  short  reign  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottomans,  which 
terminated  in  1683  by  the  final  cession  of  the  Uknune  to  the  former. 

In  1689,  Peter,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Alexis,  and 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch,  his  brother  Ivan, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  along  with  him,  being  set  aside  from  incapa- 
city. The  first  exertions  of  this  prince  were  directed  to  the  disciplining 
of  the  army  and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  in  1G94,  he  took 
Azof  from  the  Turks,  aided  by  a  flodila  on.  the  Don,  which  was  the  first 
Russian  navy.  Three  years  after,  he  quitted  his  dominions,  and  travelled 
through  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  and  mechanical  science,  and  engaging 
artisans  to  aid  him, in  the  great  designs  he  had  already  begun  to  form. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 
The  Turkish  power,  though  manifestly  declining,  was  still  very  for- 
midable. The  janissaries  were  at  once  the  cause  of  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  for  this  irregular  but  warlike  militia  usurped  over  the  throne 
an  authority  equalling  that  possessed  in  Rome  by  the  prffitorian  guards. 
Five  successive  sultans  reigned  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and 
with  two  exceptions,  Osman  and  Murad,  were  sunk,  during  their  short 
periods  of  authority,  in  pleasure  and  sensual  indulgence.  Aclimet,  1603, 
was  succeeded  by  Mostapha  in  1617;  and  he  being  next  year  deposed 
by  the  janissaries,  gave  place  to  Osman,  who,  when  defeated  by  the 
Poles  in  1621.  was  strangled  a  year  after  by  his  merciless  troops.  Mus- 
tapha  was  again  restored,  only  to  suffer  the  same  fate  in  1633;  and  his 
successor  Murad,  a  warlike  prince,  who  conquered  Bagdad  from  ths 
Persians,  1638,  was  sacrificed  soon  afterwards.  The  nest  soverei^, 
Ibrahim,  was  equally  unfortunate,  being  in  turn  straneled  in  1648, 
Three  years  before  this  event,  a  rich  Turkish  vessel,  that  had  put  into  a 
Candian  port,  was  captured  by  Maltese  cruisers ;  and  Ibrahim  conse- 
quently commenced  hostilities  against  Venice,  which  were  continued  by 
his  abler  and  more  fortunate  successor,  Mohammed  IV,  Twenty-three 
languid  campaigns,  however,  elapsed  before  the  contest  was  brought  to 
a  consummation  by  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Candia,  1667.  On  its 
capitulation,  two  years  after,  only  3500  survived  of  the  original  ganison 
of  30,000  men,  while  the  loss  to  the  besiegers  amonntcd  to  H8.000. 
This  conquest  was  mdnly  due  to  the  famous  vizier,  Achmet  Kouprili, 
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Tbe  reign  of  Mohammed  presents  little  else  than  one  unvaried  series 
r)r  wars,  of  which  that  in  Hungary  proved  in  the  end  most  disastrous  to 
die  Oitomana.  In  1673,  -he  aecapted  the  sovereignty  of  th«  Cossacks, 
and  maintained  It  against  Poland,  hat  was  forced  to  resign  it  to  Russia 
in  1683.  A  powerful  league  formed  between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Venice,  followed  upon  Ihe  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces  under  the 
■wallsof  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski;  and  In  1687,  they  were  againvan- 
quished  at  Mohacz,  and  finally  driven  out  of  Hungary  with  immense 
loss,  wliile  great  part  of  Southern  Greece  became  the  possession  of  Ve- 
nice, Mohammed  having  been  deposed  in  1687,  was  succeeded  by 
SoLiMAK  III,,  by  whom  the  war  was  continued,  the  fortress  of  Belgrade 
twice  changing  masters,  but  remaining  finally  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Under  Acbmet  II.,  1691,  the  fortress  of  Great  Waradein  surrendere«J  to 
the  Austrians :  and  his  successor,  Mustsph*  II.,  1695,  after  being  forced 
to  yield  the  town  of  Azof  to  Russia,  sustained  a  final  overthrow  from 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savojr  at  Zenta,  1697;  The  treaty  of  Cariowiiz,  1699, 
at  lengjh  terminated  ^is  disastrous  war,  and  completed  the  humiliation 
of  the  Porte;  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  Hungary,  were  preserved 
to  the  emperor;  Podolia,  with  part  of  the  Ukraine,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Poland;  Russia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Black  Sea; 
and  the  Morea  was  ceded  to  Venice. 


Persia.  —  The  great  Shah  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Safpi,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  reigned  from  162710  1641,  under  whom 
Persia  lost  the  acquisitions  gained  from  Turkey  by  his  predecessor. 
The  rule  of  the  two  next  monarchs,  AbbasII.,  1641,  and  Saffi  II.,  166G, 
was  uniformly  peaceful,  and  the  arts  and  commerce  flourished ;  but  the 
court  was  enervated  by  luxury,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  suf- 
fered fiom  inaction.  Ir>  1694,  Hussein  Mirza,  a  weak  and  bigoted 
prince,  ascended  (he  throne.  After  reigning  nearly  twenty  years  in 
peace,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  and  t^en  from  him  by  the  Afghans 
(i.  e.  destroyere),  a  warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  he  himself 
being  forced  to  place  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mah- 
moud,  173a. 

China.  —  The  Mongols,  who  had  been  expelled  from  China  by  the 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  took  refuge  among  the  Tartars  of  the  nor^.- 
east;  and  this  union  eventually  gave  rise  to  the  Mantchoos,  who  were 
destined-  at  length  to  expel  the  native  line  of  princes,  and  establish  a 
permanent  dominion,  llie  ability  of  the  earlier  monarchs  long  averted 
this  catastrophe,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Pekin, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  restraining  their  encroachments;  but  tho 
usual  degeneracy  seems  to  have  overtaken  their  suecessoi's,  and  the 
country  becoming  involved  in  great  disorders,  these  warlike  enemies, 
first  called  in  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  internal  differences,  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  throne  for  tiiemselves,  1644.  Happily  for  the  country, 
however,  Chun-tchi,  the  new  Tartar  emperor,  guided  by  experienced 
connsellors,  showed  himself  a  generous  and  enlightened  monarch,  ab- 
staining from  all  interference  with  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and 
exerting  himself  vigorously  for  theit  iniprovenicnt  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Kano-hi,  1661,  WHS  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that 
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ever  ruled  in  China,  having  been  conspicuous  for  almost  every  virlne 
.liat  can  adorn  a  tbrone;  and  lo  his  esemons  aremainly  owing  the  peace 
and  unity  which  the  empire  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  During  this  reign, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  made  some  progress,  being  employed  by  him  to 
rclbrm  the  calendar ;  but  he  was  aflerwards  induced  to  discourage  ihem, 
ond  is  said  to  have  parucnlarly  derided  the  spiritual  supremacy  claimed 
by  their  leaders  for  the  Pope. 

Japan. — The  islands  of  Japan  were  probably  settled  by  the  Chinese; 
their  rulers, until  about  6G0  a.  c,  being,  so  far  as  tbeimperfect  accounts 
are  to  be  credited,  ^le  same  as  those  of  that  empire.  Afterwards,  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  chiefs  called  DairU,  who  united 
in  their  persons  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority.  But  all 
offices,  public  or  private,  being  hereditary,  die  military  commander  gra- 
dually obtained  so  much  influence,  that,  in  15S5,  he  was  able  to  seize 
on  the  entire  power,  leaving  to  the  other  merely  the  control  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  Thus  Japan  has  since  had  two  sovereigns,  the  former 
residing  at  Jeddo,  the  latter  at  Miaco,  under  whom  the  country  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  lai^e  amount  of  prosperity  and  peace.  During  this 
century,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese, 
whose  intercourse  dates  from  1541 :  at  first  it  made  great  progress,  but 
was  eventually  rooted  out  by  cruel  persecutions,  and  entirely  forbidden. 
The  Dutch  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  the  natives  in  Itill  j 
and  they  are  now  the  only  Europeans  allowed  to  enter  their  ports. 

IsDiA. — On  the  death  of  Akbar  in  1605,  the  Mogul  empire  descended 
to  his  son  Selim,  who  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  "  conqueror  of  the 
world."  This  designation  was  certainly  anything  but  appropriate;  for 
during  his  reign  tiie  Persians  took  Candahar,  the  Usbecks  obtained 
possession  of  Cabul,  the  Afghans  in  the  north  revolted,  the  Rajpoot 
princes  began  a  straggle  for  independence,  and  even  his  own  heir,  Shah 
Jehan,  rebelled  against  him.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  weak 
rather  than  a  bad  ruler,  protecting  the  Hindoos  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  encouraging  literature  and  (he  arts.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  having  sent  an  embassy  to  his  court,  obtained  from  him 
many  advantageous  grants.  His  successor,  Jehan,  1637,  was  doomed 
to  experience  a  severe  requital  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  displayed  to 
him,  being  dethroned  in  1G59  by  his  own  son  Auhenozebf,  who  detained 
him  in  prison  till  bis  death.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful  M(^l 
sovereign,  having  conquered  the  cities  of  Golconda,  Hydrabad,  and 
Bejapore,  and  extendecf  his  rule  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  Carnatic. 
His  reign,  as  it  had  been  begun,  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  great 
cruelty;  he  endeavoured  to  establish  Mohammedanism  throughout  his 
dominions,  by  destroying  the  Hindoo  temples  and  imposing  a  poll-tax 
on  every  individual  not  professing  Islamism.  The  Mahraltas  now  began 
to  assume  importance  in  India,  having  succeeded  in  conquering  great 
part  of  the  Deccan ;  and  though  frequently  defeated  in  the  low  country 
by  the  troops  of  Anrengaebe,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  on  their  mountain  territory.  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  sovereignty,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sambajee  in  1682,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  168Q,  and  subjected  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  monarch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  his  day,  his  revenue  being  computed  by  Major  Rennel  at  more  than 
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tliirly-two  millions  steiUng,  in  a  country  where  productions  are  a  fourth 
less  in  value  than  in  England;  but,  after  his  demise  in  1707, the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  Moguls  rapidlj  declined. 

COLONIES. 

English. — In  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  exclusive 
oommerce  with  the  East  ladies  to  a  company  of  London  merchants,  who 
made  several  profitable  voyages,  and,  in  1611,  received  permission  from 
Ifae  government  of  Delhi  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Canmay,  and 
other  places,  though  tlieir  attempts  to  obtain  a  share  of  Ihe  spice  trade 
by  a  settlement  at  Amboyna  were  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who  even  put 
some  settlers  to  death,  16^3.  In  1634,  the  company  received  extensive 
judicial  authority,  being  permitted  to  try  their  servants  when  abroad 
either  by  civil  or  martial  law ;  and,  thongh  exposed  to  considerable 
opposition  from  tiie  livalij  of  other  mercantile  associations,  who  at  vari- 
ous times  acquired  permission  to  infringe  the  original  monopoly,  they 
continued  steadily  lo  advance,  and  eventually  thwarted  all  competitors. 
Their  lirst  settlement  at  Madras  was  formed  about  1648,  and  they  oh' 
tained  another  valuable  position  on  tiie  western  coast  by  the  gin  of  the 
island  of  Bombay,  whicli  formed  part  of  the  marriage  portion  received 
by  Charles  11.  with  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Portugal,  1663.  Seven 
years  previously,  by  a  new  charier,  the  company,  besides  a  confirmation 
of  all  their  former  privileges,  received  the  further  authority  to  make 

fieace  or  war  with  any  people  not  being  Christians,  and  to  seize  all  un- 
icensed  persons  who  shonld  be  found  within  their  Iimit3,and  send  them 
to  England.  In  16C4,  they  first  came  into  hostile  collision  with  a  native 
power,  having  repelled  an  attack  upon  Surat  by  Sevajee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratla  empire ;  on  which  occasion  the  M<«ul  expressed  his  thanks 
for  tiieir  conduct,  and  considerably  extended  Uieir  Dading  privileges. 
Fort  William  at  Calcutta  was  erected  in  1699. 

Many  African  companies  were  successively  incorporated;  hut  none 
bucceeded  in  obtaining  exclusive  privileges.  About  1674,  the  English 
founded  on  the  Guinea  Coast  the  ports  of  St.  James  and  Sierra  Leone 
Their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  began  to  flourish  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  century.  Private  merchants  estaMished  factories  in  Barbadoes  and 
Rt.  Kitt's  in  1635;  but  Hltie  importance  was  attached  lo  these  places 
until  the  sugar-cane,  transplanted  from  Brazil  in  1641,  began  to  be  sue- 
cessfully  cultivated.  The  conquest  of  Jamaica,  1655,  opened  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  wealth  lo  British  commerce  in  those  regions. 

On  the  North  American  continent,  in  16S0,  tiie  state  of  Massachusetts 
owed  its  lirst  settlement  to  a  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  who  had 
resolved  to  seek  freedom  of  worship  on  those  distant  shores,  where,  six 
years  later,  they  founded  the  city  of  Boston.  The  increasing  persecu- 
lions  of  the  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and  the  internal  convulsions  of 
England,  drove  great  numbers  across  (he  Atiantic.  Rhode  Island  was 
colonized  by  the  former  in  1630 ;  and  Maryland,  in  1632,  by  tiie  latter. 
About  166S,  Charles  II.  granted  to  a  body  of  noblemen  tiie  lordship  of 
the  country  now  known  as  Carolina ;  but  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  not  made  till  1680,  on  the  site  of  Charleston.  The  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  were  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes ;  their  colony  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dnlch,  who  finally  ceded  it  to  En^and  in  1664 
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In  1681,  the  country  was  granted  to  the  celebrated  WilliaTn  Penn,  whj 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  l)y  the  treats 
of  Utreohl,  1713,  Greal  Britain  acquired  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
with  the  entire  commerce  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Straits. 

French — The  minister  Colbert,  whose  attention  was  much  directed 
lo  commerce  and  maritime  speculations,  established  East  and  West  India 
Compames  in  1064;  and  between  ICSS  and  1690,  a  French  settlement 
lormed  at  Pondicherry  obtained  considerable  importance.  Theit  first 
permanent  cccopation  of  Canada  took  place  in  1G08,  on  the  soot  now 
covered  by  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  a  valuable  trade  in  fish  and  pel- 
Ines  was  established.  "^ 


Spanish — The  immense  empire  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
had  now  become  consolidated,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  the  rich 
inines  of  gold  and  silver  excited  the  envy  of  all  Europe.  Durine  the 
wars  of  this  century,  the  plate  fleets,  as  they  were  called,  laden  with  the 
annual  tnbnle  of  those  regions,  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  trench, or  English  craisers;  and  the  colonies  also  suffered  much 
from  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Buccaneers,  a  body  of  lawless  adven- 
turers who  established  themselves  in  a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
whence  they  long  continued  lo  be  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  Main.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  succeeded  in  acquiring  immense  influence  in  South 
America,  and  made  great  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  bat,  in 
general,  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  population  continued  to  he  the 
most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be  conceived 

PoBTirmiESB — After  her  separation  from  Spun,  Porlugil  retained 
liltle  other  East  Indian  possessions  besides  Goa  and  Diu  Her  valua- 
ble settlement  of  Brazil  had  previously  to  that  period  been  exposed  to 
various  attacks,  particularly  from  the  Dutch,  who,  between  1630  and 
1640,  under  prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  colony;  but  by  Uie  peace  of  1G60  they  subsequently 
resigned  all  claim  to  it.  Aboutthe  year  1700,  the  accidental  discovery 
ot  thench  mines  of  Villa  Rica  gave  increased  importance  to  this  pos- 

DuTCH.— In  1650,  the  Dutch  seized  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  founded  the  capital  Cape  Town;  and  in  1656,  they  drove 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Colombo,  a  valuable  settlement  in  Ceylon,  de- 
priving them  of  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery.  In  1605,  they  had 
wrested  from  the  same  people  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spica 
Islands,  and  continued  te  maintain  them  against  all  competitors;  and 
their  colony  of  Surinam  in  South  America,  ftnnded  about  1590,  became 
highly  flourishing 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  oldest  town  in  tlie  United  Stales  is  St.  Autrustine,  in  Florida 
having  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565,  as  was  related  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  century. 

[Gosnold  in  1603.  Pring  in  1603,  and  Weymouth  in  1605,  explored 
the  whole  New  England  coasU  but  failed  to  make  any  settlement.  The 
lirst  permanent  settlement  made  by  the  English  was  that  of  Jamestown, 
m  Virginia,  in  1607.    The  first  settlere,  105  in  number,  were  chiefly 
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„_.  ....-e  repeatedly  rescued  by  the  genius  and  daring  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  In  American  annals,  and  justly 
called  the  father  of  Virginia. 

[The  sameyear  that  Jamestown  was  founded,  the  Plymouth  company 
sent  out  a  hundred  emigrants  for  the  purpose  of  establish in([  a  settlement 
in  New  England.  They  effected  a  landing  near  Kenneljec,  in  Maine, 
where  they  remained  nearly  all  winter;  but,  disconra^  by  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  to  endure,  they  abandoned  their  settlement  the 
following  year,  and  relumed  to  England.  The  Plymouth  company 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  aabsequent  efforts  to  plant  a  colony  under  the 
charter  they  had  received,  until  at  length  a  congregaljon  of  English  Pu- 
ritans, whom  oppression  had  driven  to  Holland,  formed  the  resolution 
of  seeking  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  wished  by  removing 
in  a  body  to  the  New  World.  Having  returned  to  England  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  departure,  they  finally  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth for  the  river  Hudson,  on.which  they  intended  to  settle;  hut  being 
carried  further  north,  they  landed  near  Cape  Cod,  December  1G20,  at  a 
place  to  which,  in  honour  of  the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  they  gare 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  These  emigrants,  101  in  number,  are 
known  in  history  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  They  were  soon  followed 
by  others,  who,  with  them,  laid  the  foundatipn  of  all  the  New  England 

[Roger  Conant,  one  of  the  pilgrims  from  New  Plymouth,  with  only 
three  companions.  In  1G26  made  choice  of  Salem  as  the  most  convenient 
place  of  refuge  for  their  persecuted  brethren  in  England;  and  they  boldly 
resolved  on  establishing  themselves  there  as  the  sentinels  of  Puritanism. 
They  were  not  long  left  alone.  Endicott  joined  them  in  1628  with  a 
company  of  one  hundred  Puritans  from  England  ;  seven  of  whom,  with 
characteristic  enterprise,  detached  themselves  from  the  test,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  new  settlement  at  Charieslown.  A  company  of 
two  hundred  men,  among  them  Francis  Higginson,  went  over  in  1G29. 
In  the  same  year  the  friends  of  the  cause  succeeded  in  gettinga  new  and 
more  liberal  charier,  and,  what  was  more  important,  in  getUng  the  cor- 
poration itself,  which  had  hitherto  existed  In  England,  transferred  to  the 
colony,  the  members  of  the  corporation  becoming  the  actual  colonists. 
The  effect  of  these  movements  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  Puritans  to  the  subject  of  emigration;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1630,  no  less  than  seventeen  ships,  containing  fifleen  hun- 
dred emigrants,  with  John  Winthrop  at  their  head,  landed     t  S  1  m 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Massachusetts.     The  Puritans  wh  1  d 

were  men  of  a  suprior  character  to  any  that  had  yet  come  a       1 

to  the  shores  of  America;  a  large  portion  of  them  gentlemen    f  f  rt 

and  education,  who  sought  the  New  Worid,  not  in  the  spirit    f        m 

cial  adventure,  but  to  found  a  free  commonwealth  for  them    1  d 

their  posterity. 

[The  names  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  M 

inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  New  Hampshire.   _U  d      h 

patent  obtained  by  them,  a  settlement  w-" ■"" 

river  in  the  year  1(133.     The  oldest  10'....=  .^".. 

Dover,     The  colony  was  replenished  partly  b; 
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under  granla  from  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  partlv  by  emigrants  froin 
Massacliusetts ;  and  suffered  probably  more  than  any  other,  both  from  In- 
dian hostiliiies,  and  from  disputes  about  conflicting  titles  to  the  land. 

[On  the  coast  of  Maine  attemptB  at  a  settlement  were  made  very  early 
by  both  the  Frencli  and  English,  but  without  success  until  1G38,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Goi^s,  a  few  trading-houses  were  planted  near 
the  Penobscot.  A  charter,  with  ample  proprietary  powers,  was  granted 
to  Gorges  in  1635,  and  a  general  court  was  held  at  Saco  in  1640.°  This 
colony,  like  that  of  New  Hampshire,  was  early  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Massacliusetts,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  claims  of  conflietins 
jurisdictions. 

[Koger  WiUiams,  a  Puritan  divine,  illustrious  for  his  political  wisdom 
as  well  as  his  benevolence,  proclaimed  opinions  respecting  freedom  of 
conscience  In  matters  of  religion  of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive 
character,  and,  consequently,  fer  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Being  exiled  on  this  account  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  1G36 
he  retired  alone  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  to  a  place  which  he  called 
Trovidence,  where  he  was  soon  afler  joined  by  others,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island. 

[Connecticut  was  setUed  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  colonies. 
The  people  of  New  Plymouth  built  a  trading-house  at  Windsor  in  1633, 
and  settlements  were  commenced  soOn  after  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfield 
by  pioneers  from  Massachusetts.  In  1636  a  large  company  from  the 
^me  colony,  led  by  Hooker  and  Haynes,  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Connecticut.  This  emigration  was  made  under  authority  of  a  grant  ob- 
tained from  the  proprietaries  by  the  younger  Winthrop;  a  man  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  that  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  obtain  for  Con- 
necticut  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the 
Stuarts,  He  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder  of  Connecticul,  as 
his  father  was  the  father  of  Massachusetts. 

[In  1609,  the  great  navigator  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  on  a  voyatre  of 
discovejy  in  tlie  service  of  the  Dutch,  entered  New  York  harbour,  and 
the  noble  rivei  which  bears  his  name.  Having  explored  the  river  as  far 
,s  Albany,  he  published  such  an  account  of  iTieae  regions,  which  had 
,Pvo^  v,»f™  h==„  .,...„  i,y  any  European,  as  led  in  the  following  year  to 
■"'"'  "*"  'raffic  with  the  natives.  In  1614,  the  first 
outbem  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  in 
Ibis  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Albany  began.  The  object  of  the 
Dutch  was  commerce  rather  than  colonization.  Political  dissensions  at 
home,  however,  soon  caused  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  of  settlers 
from  Holland.  The  New  Netherlands,  under  its  brave  governors  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  William  Kieft  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  continued  for  half  a 
century  to  be  a  thriving  and  important  colony  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Lonipany.  In  1664,  however,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  has  since  been  known  by  its  present  name  of  New  York. 

[The  first  settlement  in  Delaware  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  Certain  wealthy  proprietors  in  Holland,  who  had  purchased  of 
the  natives  the  title  to  the  lands  around  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river 
in  1630  set  on  foot  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  toeir  new  territories.  De  Vries,  the  conductor  of  the  expedition, 
reached  Delaware  bay  and  planted  a  colony  of  thirty  souls  at  Lewistown 
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proiected  a  plan  for  colonizing  ihese  regions  by  his  own  sulijec ts ;  and 
the  commencement  of  their  colony  has  been  generally  assigned  to  that 
year.     No  actual  emigration,  however,  took  place  till  1638,  when  a  small 


built  a  fort  and  commenced  a  settlement  on  Christiana  cteek.  Emigrao's 
multiplied,  and  Swedish  setllements  were  formed  along  the  Delaware  as 
far  as  Tinicum  Island,  widiin  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia.  They  were, 
however,  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  North  America,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664. 

[William  Claybome,  an  English  surveyor,  under  license  of  Charles 
I.,  formed  a  trading  establishment  on  Kent  Island,  in  Maryland,  as  early 
as  1633.  The  same  year  Sir  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  death  before  the 
patent  had  passed  the  great  seal,  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  his  son 
Ce  1  oxan  ng  to  him  and  his  heirs  proprietary  rights  to  the  soil  of 
Marjland  Fhis  charter,  which  was  written  by  the  elder  Lord  Balii- 
mo  e  a  «nceived  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  civil  and  reli^ous 
toleration  much  in  advance  of  the  age.  Under  its  wise  and  liberal  pro- 
T  s  ons  3  lame  body  of  English  Catholics,  gentlemen  of  birth  and  qua- 
1  y  emha  ked  in  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  Maryland.  Thefirsttown 
founded  by  hem  was  St.  Mary's,  1634,  where  their  first  lepslative  assem- 
bly was  held  the  following;  year.  They  experienced  bitter  opposition  from 
Claybome,  whose  establishment  was  broken  up,  but  continued  with 
Tarious  success  under  the  proprietary  government  until  the  Revolution. 

[In  the  year  1663,  some  of  the  independent  planters  of  Virginia  esta- 
blished themselves  on  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  few  hardy  sons  of  New 
England  began  an  infant  colony  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
These  were  the  first  beginnings  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  same  year  Lord  Clarendon  obtained  for  himself  and  some 
others  a  charter  constituting  Ihcmseivea  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
celebrated  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  John  Locke  the 
philosopher,  afterwards,  in  1669,  prepared  for  this  province  a  conslilu- 
rion  and  frame  of  government,  which,  however,  never  went  fully  into 
operation. 

[On  the  surrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664,  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was  granted,  under  the  name  of 
New  Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sit  George  Carteret,  as  proprietors. 
Settlements  had  already  been  commenced  by  detached  bodies  of  Swedes, 
Dutch  and  English.  As  early  as  1664, a  few  families  of  Dutch  were 
found  about  Burlington,  and  of  Quakers  on  Baritan  Bay ;  and  in  the 
following  year  a  considerable  number  of  New  England  Puritans  were 
settled  at  Elizabeth  town,  and  plantations  were  begun  at  Middletown 
and  Shrewsbury.  Just  ten  years  later.  West  Jersey  was  purchased  by 
a  company  of  English  Quakers,  who  immediately  made  settlements  at 
Salem,  Bnrlington,  and  other  places  on  the  Delaware.  East  and  West 
Jersey  continued  divided  until  1702,  when  they  were  again  united  int« 
one  province. 

[Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  who  obtained  a  royal 
charter  for  the  purpose  in  1681.  Small  settiements  had  already  been 
made  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns.     Markham  was  sent  over,  therefore,  by 
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the  proprietary  to  lake  poaseasion  of  the  province,  and  make  preparations 
for  settling  it  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Penn  himself  came  over  in 
1683  with  about  two  thousand  settle cs,  mostly  Friends.  Having  first 
agreed  upon  a  constitution  at  Chester  for  the  government  of  his  colony, 
inclijiJing  the  previous  settlements  of  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  having 
concluded  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shackamaxoo,  now 
called  Kensington,  and  having  parchased  of  the  Swedes  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  near  the  mouths  of  the  Delaware  and  Schaylkilf,  Penn 
proceeded  to  lay  out  and  build  the  city  of  Philadelphia  according  to  a 
plan  designed  by  himself  before  leaving  England.  Penn's  charter  con- 
tained the  same  features  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  character- 
ized that  of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  Penn  himself  was  distinguished  by  a 
lib Gratit}r  of  opinions,  a  moderation  of  conduct,  and  a  wise  political  fore- 
cast, which  have  placed  him  in  the  first  ranis  of  human  legislators. 

[Georgia  was  founded  in  the  following  century,  1732,  by  a  company 
of  settlers  under  the  direction  of  General  James  Oglethorpe,] 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Janbenists. — TPhis  sect,  which  sprung  \ip  in  the  Romish  church 
about  the  middle  of  the  centory,  owed  its  origin  to  Janaenius,  a  bishop 
of  Ypres,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving  behind  him  a  work  entitled  Augus- 
tinua,  in  which  he  had  treated  of  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  concern- 
ing predestination  and  grace.  Several  years  after  his  death  some 
Jesuit  theologians  discovered  in  his  volume  five  propositions  embodying 
principles  closely  resembling  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predpstination,  and 
which  they  denounced  as  heretical.  After  much  discussion.  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  condemned  the  same  tenets  as  blasphemous,  1653 ;  but  various 
learned  men,  who  disliked  the  Jesuits,  undertook  to  prove  that  they  did 
not,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  work,  at  least  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them. 
Three  years  after,  however,  the  book  itself  was  condemned  by  Alexan- 
der VII. ;  while  Arnauld,  Pascal,  and  others,  from  their  retreat  at  Port 
Royal,  near  Paris,  continuing  to  radntain  the  orthodoxy  of  the  author, 
received  the  name  of  Jansenisls.  A  formula  having  been  afterwards 
drawn  up,  which  all  eccleriastical  persons  in  France  were  required  to 
sign,  many  refused ;  and  a  schism  consequently  arose  in  the  Gallican 
church,  the  followers  of  Arnauld  pointing  out  various  corruptions  in  dis- 
cipline and  morality,  and  accusing  the  Jesuits  as  the  cause  of  them. 
Much  controversy  arose  from  these  differences ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
latter  body  in  European  afiairs  gave  even  a  political  importance  to  their 
antagonists.  The  excitement  subsequently  died  away  ;  and  the  monas- 
tery of  Port  Royal  was  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1709. 

An  immense  number  of  different  bodies  arose  among  the  Reformers, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  enumerate.  In  England,  about  1650, 
first  appeared  the  Quakers,  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  sect  of  visionary 
fanatics,  and  owing  their  origin  to  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker.  Barclay, 
their  great  apologist,  and  William  Penn,  are,  however,  to  be  considered 
the  real  founders  of  the  society. 
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modern  or  indaclive  philosophy  in  his  Naitiim  Organm,  and  thus  led  ihe  way 
lo  Ihe  great  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Davy,  In  iliv  struggles  of  lh?se  times, 
Aigemon  Sydney,  16S3,  Hobbea,  16T9,  and  Milion,  1674,  are  celebrated  as  the 
defenders  of  popular  principles.  The  Eissay  on  the  Human  Understanding  by  John 
Locke,  1704,  still  retains  the  bigheat  rank  among  metaphysical  productionB, 
Poetry  vraa  illustrated  by  the  namaa  of  Waller,  1687,  Denfiam.  1668,  Butler, 
leso.  Olway,  1685,  and  Drvden,  1700,  to  whom  the  perfeelioii  of  English  vcr- 
eification  has  been  ascribed.  Milton,  ihe  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  composed 
his  Cdinui  before  the  Civil  War ;  his  Allegro  and  Fetaervso  were  written  in 
the  midst  of  its  contentions ;  and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  political  world, 
and  even  deprived  of  «ght,  he  produced  that  imperishable  monunienl  of  his 
ftme,  Paradvse  Lost.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  1713,  and  Atterbury,  173-2,  were  cele- 
brated aa  elegant  prose- writers,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  1674,  as  an  historian. 

In  1645,  a  number  of  learned  men  in  London,  freeing  to  meet  at  stated 
times  and  communicate  their  discoveries  in  science,  laid  the  foundation  of  Ihe 
Royal  Society.  Harvey,  1657,  first  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  owed  a  Mgnal  improvement  to  Sydenham,  1669. 
The  steam-engine  was  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  1667.  and  ap- 
plied 10  practical  purposes  by  Savary,  1696.  Drebbel,  a  Dutch  peasant,  con- 
Blrucled  the  thermometer,  1634;  and  the  reflecting  telescope  owes  its  origin  to 
James  Gregory,  a  native  of  Scotland,  1675.  Mathematical  science  received  a 
valuable  conlnbulion  in  the  invention  of  Logarithms,  by  Baron  Napier  of 
Mercbiston,  1617. 

FiiiNCe. — At  the  beginning  of  the  BovenleBnih  cenlary,  Iha  French  language 
WSB  yet  unformed.  Malherbe,  1638,  bad  just  shown  how  far  it  was  capable  of 
strength  and  elevation  in  poetry  ;  and  the  affected  Balzac.  1654.  had  done  the 
same  thing  for  its  prose.  Both  species  of  composition  were  brought  to  maturity 
in  the  reiKO  of  Louis  XIV.  Comeille,  1684,  was  the  first  who  elevated  the 
Uterary  genius  of  France  by  creating  ila  theatre ;  Racina,  1699,  ejalted  the 
drama  to  its  highest  degree  of  elegance  and  dignified  expression,  though  it  still 
remained  a  feeble  copy  of  iha  Grecian  stage.  F^n^lon,  1715,  author  of  TeU- 
machin,  gave  to  French  prose  its  utmost  degree  of  refinement,  Molifre,  1673, 
is  still  admired  in  bis  own  pecubar  branch  of  comedy  \  as  is  Lafontaine,  1695, 
for  the  exquisite  amplieiiy  and  aly  humour  of  his  lables.  The  pulpii  was 
adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  Buurdalaue,  1704,  ofBossuet,  17D4,  and  Maesil- 
lon.  1742.  Philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Des  Cartes,  1650,  Pascal, 
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Italy. — During  this  century  Italian  literature  and  science  began  to  share  in 
the  degeneracy  ofibe  nation,  although  in  the  tirsl  part  of  it  their  painters  were 
still  Ihe  most  cetebtated  in  Europe.  We  recognise  the  name  of^  one  original 
prose-writer,  Caracciolns,  marquis  of  Vice,  1744;  and  the  historians  Sarpi. 
1633  ;  Davila.  1631 ;  and  Bentivoglio,  1644.  Poetry  was  much  disfigured  by 
euphuism  and  affectation  in  Manni,  16S5;  and  Tassoni.  1635.  Fainting  was 
illustrated  by  the  delicate  and  beautiful  pencil  of  Guido.  1G4S ;  Albano.  1660. 
celebrated  for  the  grace  of  his  figures;  Domenichino.  1641,  whose  correct  and 
"  -  ...!_.._  i-nyebeen  much  admired;  and  Salvator  Rosa,  1673,  conspicuous 
d  gloomy  magnificence  infiised  into  his  conceptions.  Modern 
physics  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  celebrated  Galileo.  1643, 
rath  of  the  Copernican  philosophy,  by  discovering  the 
"     is  also  known  aa  ;ihB  inventor  of  the  pendulum  ; 
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Spain.— The  lileralnre , 
mentioned  in  ihe  last  centi..j  ,  i,„|,v  >.o  >  og-  ^, 
Blill  its  chief wrilere.     Murillo,  1683,  andAlfart, 

Germany. — Kotwilhstnnding  the  appearance  of  ssveral  eminent  wrilera,  Ger- 
many as  yet  allowed  few  indicalione  of  the  Kigh  liierary  and  scientific  renown 
which  she  has  since  altained.  In  philosophy  and  polilics,  there  were  Conring 
1681 ;  Puffendorf,  1694 ;  and  Leibnitz,  1716 :  in  poetry,  Opilz,  1639 ;  Balde 
166S  ;  Canitz,  1699.  Bauer,  1640,  was  celebrated^  a  painter  ind  engraver 
bandrart,  1688,  was  favourably  known  for  historical  pieces ;  I«ly,  1680  and 
Kneiler,  1723,  boch  of  whom  died  in  London,  were  eminent  portrait  paintera 
In  addmon  to  the  saluable  conlribotions  to  science  of  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brah^i 
mentioned  in  Ihe  last  century,  may  be  noticed  the  importnnl  invention  of  the 
air-pump  by  Oiio  Guerike,  1686 ;  and  Glauber,  1668,  famed  lor  his  chemical 
mvestigauons,  and  in  particular  for  the  discovery  of  the  salt  which  beers  his 

HoLLASD. — In  this  century,  Holland  gave  birth  to  Spinosa,  1677,  a  cele- 
brated sceptic,  and  to  Groiius,  1645,  who  gave  a  scientific  form  to  morals,  and 
demonstrated  their  application  alike  lo  social  and  individual  man.  The  depart- 
ment of  philology  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  eminenl  writers,  among  whom 
maybe  mentioned  Vosa,  1649;  Heinaius,  1655;  Sobrevehus,  1667 ;  and  Go- 
lius.  1667.  In  Flandera  was  formed  ihat  celebrated  school  of  painting  from 
which  emanated  the  masterly  productions  of  Rubens,  1640 ;  Vandyck,  1641 ; 
Rembrandt,  1674;  and  the  two  Teniers,  1649  and  1694.  Mathematical  science 
was  cultivated  by  Ludolph  of  Cologne,  1610 ;  physiology  by  Wale,  1640,  and 
bylvtua,  1673;  and  Huygens,  169S,  is  eminent  for  bis  improvements  ou  the 
telescope,  and  for  the  invention  of  the  pendulum  clock. 
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Gesat  Bbitaih.— 1700,  Act  of  Succession,  — 1703,  Anne.  — 1707.  Scottish 
Union.  — 1704,  Victory  of  Blenheim;  Gibraltar  taken.- 1705,  Ramillies; 
1708,  Oudenarde  ;  1709,  Malplaquet.— 1714.  House  of  Brunswick  ;  George 
I.— 1715,  1745,  Scottish  Rebellions— 1716,  Septennial  Act.— 1718,  Quadru- 
pie  AUiance.  — 1720,  South  Sea  Bubble;  Walpole.  — 1743,  Victory  at  Det- 
tingen.  — 1748,  Treaty  of  Aii-la-Chapelle.  — 1759,  Conquest  of  Canada. - 
1763,  John  Wilkes ;  American  War ;  ended  1783 ;  Fox  and  Pitt.  —  Naval 
Victories  of  Howe,  1794  ;  Duncan  and  Jervis,  1797 ;  Nelson,  1793.  — 1798, 
Irish  Rebellion. 

F BANC £.—1700,  War  of  Spanish  Succession.— 1715,  The  Regency  of  Orleans. 
—1718,  Mississippi  Scheme— 1733,  War  of  Polish  Succession.- 1740,  War 
of  Austrian  Succession.  — 1756,  Seven  Years'  War,- 1764,  Jesuits  sup- 
pressed.-1774.  Louis  XVI.  — 1789,  States-General.  — Revolutio-N!  1793, 
King  beheaded— 1794,  The  Directory.- 1798,  Egyptian  Expedition.- 1799, 
Consulate ;  Bonaparte. 

Sfain.— 1700,  PhilipV.  of  Anjou;  Cardinal  Alberoni— 1746,  Ferdinand  IV. 
—1761,  Family  Compact.— 1788,- Charles  IV. 

F OUT uoiL— 1703,  Meihuen  Treaty— 1706,  John  V.— 1714.  Porruguese  Aca- 
demy.-1750,  Joseph  I. ;  Marquis  of  Pom bal —1755,  Earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
—1758.  Jesuits  expelled. 

Italy.— Victor  Amadcus  11.  of  Sardinia.  — 1737,  Francis  of  Lorrnme,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.- 1767,  Jesuits  expelled  from  Sicily. 
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Gbbm*ny.— n05,  Joseph  I.— 1711,  Chatlea  VI.— 1734,  Pragmaiie  Sanclion— 

17J0.  Makia  Thkeesa  ;  War  of  Ihe  Austrian  Succession— 1748,  Treaty  of 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  — 1763,  Treaty  of  Paris.  — 1777,  Bavarian   Succession; 

1779,  Peace  of  Teschen.— 1780,  Joseph  II.— 17K,  Francis  H.- 1797,  Treaty 

of  Campo  Formio. 
HoLI-ASD.  —  1713,  Peace  of  Ulrecbt— 1747,  WilKam  IV.— 1751,  Eegencv.— 

17S7,  Revolulion  ;  William  V.— 1795,  Bala-viau  Republic. 
Denmibh.— Frederick  IV.-17ao,  Peace  of  Stockholm— 1746,  Frederick  V. ; 

Bemstorf.  — 1766,   Christian  VII.;  Affranchise nient  of  Serfs.  —  Struensee 

beheaded,  1773. 
Sweden.  —  17O0,  Charles  XII,— 1709.— Defeat  at  Pullowa.-]73e,  Factions  of 

Hall  and  Caps— 1771,  Gustavus  III.— 1792,  Gustavus  IV. 
PoLiKn.  — 1697,  Augustus  11.-1763,   Stanislaus   Poniatowski.  —  Religious 

Quarrels,— Partitions,  1773, 1793,  1795. 
Pkcssia— 1701,  Frederick  1,-1740,  Frederick  II.— 1756,  Seven  Years'  War. 

-1786,  Frederick  Williani  III, ;  War  with  France. 
Russia.  —  Peter  the  Great.  — 1700,  Defeat  of  Narva.  — 1735,  Catherine  I  — 

1762,  Catherine  JI. ;  Turkish  War. 
Turkey.— 1715,  War  with  Venice.— 1718,  Treaty  of  Passarowiti,— 1730,  Re- 

volution  ;  Mahmoud  I,— Treaties  of  Kainardge.  1774 ;  of  Jassy,  1793, 
Persia,  — 1737,  Nadir  Shah.  — 1738,   Invasion  of  Hindostan  ;  Kingdoms  of 

Cabul  and  Candahar— 1797,  Fulleh  Ali. 
India —  1707,  Sikh  Wars,  —  1756,  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  - 1757,  Battle  of 

Pla98ey.-1766,  Hyder  Ali ;  Warren  Hastings.- 1799,  Tippoo  Saib  killed. 
United  States.  — 1773,  Disturbances  at  Boston;   War  of  Independence,— 

17T7,  Burgoyne  capitulates,- 1783,  Independence  recognised  by  England.— 

1787.  Federal  Constitution, 
Hayti.— 1794,  Rebellion  of  Slaves;  Toussaint  TOuverture. 
Church.- 1773,  Suppression  of  Jesuits.- 1793,  Abolition  of  Religious  Worship 

in  France. — 1740,  Methodists  in  England. 
DiscoVEKiES,  &c.— 1730,  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer;  Reaumur,  I731.-1713, 

Ruins  of  Herculaneum,— 17,W,  Ruins  of  Pompeii,— 1759,  Eddyslone  Light- 

house  built ;  Lewenhoek'a  Microscope.- 1781,  Planet  Herschel,- 1783,  Air 

Balloon  by  Montgolfier ;  Lightning  Conductors.- 1791,  Galvanism;  Gal- 

vanic  Battery— 1794-1798,  Vaccination, 


GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Act  or  Succession. — William  and  his  sister-in-law  Anne  being  both 
childless,  parliamenl  in  17CM)  passed  the  famous  Act  of  SuccessioD,  by 
which  the  crown,  failing  them,  was  settled  upon  the  next  Protestant 
heir,  Sophia,  duchess  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  daaghter 
of  James  I.  About  this  time  the  causes  of  a  new  war  arose  out  of  cer- 
tain disputes  as  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  whip h  had  been 
left  by  the  will  of  the  last  monarch  to  the  grandson  of  Lonis  XIV.;  and 
England,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  accordingly  became  parties  to  a 
Grand  AUi'ance,  as  it  was  called,  having  in  view  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  supposed  to  be  endangered  by  this 
arrangement.  In  1701,  James  II.  died  in  France,  leaving  his  pretensions 
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to  Ilia  sen  of  Ihe  same  name;'  and  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Rys 
wick,  iiomediately  recognised  tills  young  prince  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  tliereby  adding  maleriaily  to  tiie  liostile  feelings  wiiicli  animated 
William  and  his  people.  War  waa  accordingly  in  preparation  when  ihe 
latter  soyereigu  died  in  1702,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  commencement  of  the  national  debt,  and 
for  the  first  legal  support  of  a  standing  army.  Banks  for  the  deposit  cf 
money  and  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  were  also  first  established  in 
his  time;  the  Bank  of  England  having  been  incorporated  in  1694,  and 
that  of  Scotland  in  the  following  year. 

Queen  Anne,  1703.— This  princess,  who  was  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.,  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in  1683,  by  whom 
«he  had  several  children,  though  none  of  them  lived  to  maturity.  On 
her  accession  to  the  crown,  she  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  her  place 
in  the  Grand  Alliance;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  sent  to  the 
Continent  with  alarge  army  to  prosecute  the  designs  of  the  confederates. 
In  Germany  and  Flanders,  under  this  able  commander,  tlie  British  army 
achieved  some  signal  successes,  particularly  at  Blenheim,  1704,  and 
Ramillies,  1706  ;  while  a  smaller  force  in  Spain,  under  the  chivalrous 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  performed  important  services,  the  strong  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  also  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Britain,  1704.  The  war,  however,  was  one  in  which  the  country  had 
little  real  interest,  and  the  Tory  party,  in  1706,  attempted  to  bring  it  to 
an  end;  but  Marlborough,  who  found  his  account  in  its  continuance, 
succeeded  in  averting  a  treaty  for  some  years. 

TsKiTV  OF  Vmos,  1707.— The  Scottish  nation  had  been  deep.y  in- 
censed by  the  fate  of  their  Darien  expedition,  and  being  now  intent  on 
a  fair  participation  of  trade,  their  parliament  passed,  in  1703,  an  Jd  of 
Security/,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  successor  of  her  majesty  in 
Scotland  should  not  be  tire  same  as  in  England,  unless  a  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  permitted  between  the  two  countries ;  while  a 
measure  was  at  the  same  time  adopted  for  arming  the  people.  In  these 
circumstances  the  English  ministry,  fearful  that  the  northern  crown 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  upon  effecting  an 
incorporating  union;  and  for  this  purpose  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  hy 
commissioners  chosen  from  each  country,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
two  legislatures;  the  Scots  to  send  forty-five  members  to  the  Commons 
and  sixteen  to  the  Upper  House,  and  to  retain  their  judicial  and  ecclesi- 
astical establishments.  These  terms,  though  regarded  by  the  Scottish 
people  as  miserably  inadequate,  were  nevertheless  carried  through  their 
parliament.  May  1,  1707 ;  and  thenceforth  England  and  ScoUand  formed 
one  state,  under  the  tide  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Briuin. 

Meanwhile  tiie  continental  war  continued,  the  victory  of  Oudenarde, 
1708,  being  accompanied  In  the  same  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  islands 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca  t/o  the  British,  and  followed  by  the  triumph  at 
Maiplaquet,  1709.  But  the  Whigs,  under  whose  auspices  this  contest 
had  been  protracted,  were  now  becoming  unpopular,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Tory  party  began  to  be  felt  in  the  queen's  councils.    Their  entire 
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ascendency  was  at  length  achieved  by  tlie  trial  of  Henry  SacheTerell,  a 
divine  of  inferior  note,  who  had  pieaehed  an  inflammatory  Bermon,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  lo  lake  arms  in  defence  of  the  church,  which  he 
pronounced  to  fte  in  danger  from  ttie  principles  of  toleration  acted  on  by 
the  ministry.  This  person,  though  subjected  merely  to  a  nominal  pun- 
ishment, was  regarded  as  a  martyr;  and  the  queen  being  herself  deeply 
imbued  with  High  Church  principles,  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  St.  John,  afterwards  Loixl  Bolingbroke,  obtained  the  seals  of 
office  at  the  head  of  a  decidedly  Tory  govemnient,  1710.  These  stales- 
men  speedily  exerted  themselves  lo  bring  about  a  peace,  which,  after 
much  negotiation,  waa  signed  at  Utrecht,  1713,  Britain  gaining  little  by 
her  exertions  except  the  reten^on  of  her  conquests  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca.    Anne  died  soddenly  in  the  following  year. 

House  of  Bbubswick,  1714. — The  late  queen  and  her  ministers  were 
supposed  not  unwilling  to  have  set  aside  ilie  Act  of  Succession,  and 
thereby  reinstate  the  direct  Stuart  line ;  but  her  sudden  deatJi  prevented 
any  steps  being  taken  for  thai  purpose,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  son 
of  the  Duchess  Sophia,  was  accordingly  proclaimed  under  the  title  of 
George  1.  The  new  king,  knowing  well  lo  which  parly  his  elevation 
was  owing,  immediately  raised  Uie  Whigs  lo  power,  while  he  treated 
their  opponents  witti  great  harshness,  and  even  suffered  articles  of  im- 

?Eachment  to  be  drawn  np  against  the  heads  of  the  late  adminisltation, 
'he  Tories,  however,  still  succeeded  in  fomenting  popular  disturbances 
in  favour  of  High  Church  principles,  which  were  met  by  an  enactnienl 
called  the  Biot  Jtt,  permitting  a  military  force  to  be  used  in  dispersing 
a  crowd  after  the  act  itself  shall  have  been  read  by  a  magistrate  in  their 
hearing.  Thrust  out  from  all  hope  of  office  and  power,  and  deeply 
reaeniing  the  treatment  of  iheir  leaders,  the  same  party  now  resolved  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender,  otherwise  called  the  Chevalier  St.  Georoe,  by 
force  of  arms;  and  accordingly  the  Earl  of  Mar,  secretary  of  state  in  the 
late  government,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  Hichlanders,  while 
a  simultaneous  rising  took  place  in  the  north  of  England  under  Ihe  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  September  1715,  The  movement,  however,  was  but 
slenderly  supported  by  the  nation,  while  all  hope  of  aid  from  France 
was  disappointed  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  so  that,  before  the  prince 
could  arrive  to  encourage  his  partisans,  his  Scottish  adherents  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Dulie  of  Argyle  at  Sheriflmuir,  while  the  southern  insur- 
gents were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  the  town  of  Prcs- 
lon  in  Lancashire.  The  Hiohland  army  now  rapidly  dispersed,  the 
chevalier  and  Mar  making  their  escape  into  France,  while  Derwentwater 
and  about  twenty  otheiprisoners  suffered  by  (lie  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  successful  suppression  of  this  rebellion  tended  greatly  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty;  and  the  ministers  took  advantage  of 
the  dislnrbed  stale  of  the  country  to  extend  the  duration  of  pafliamenl 
from  three  lo  seven  years,  1716. 

In  1718,  Britain  became  a  party  in  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  along  with 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  Italian  possessions.  Admiral  Byng 
was  despatched  with  a  si^uadron  to  the  Memterranean,  where  he  defeald 
the  Spanish  fleet  near  Sicily;  while  the  failure  of  an  expedition  titled 
out  lo  invade  England  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  compelled  the  Calholio 
monarch  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  1719. 
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raO,— A  ScolBinan  of  the  name  ofLaw,  afler  almoel 

,uu„„S  .  .a„v=  -,  0U9  Mississippi  Bclieme,  was  the  nieaiis_  of  inapirina 

the  British  people  with  s  similar  visionary  project.  It  onginated  m  a  proposal 
ijlthe  ministry  10  reduce  the  interest  of  the  naiiojial  debt,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  fifty  millioiM,  ftom  six  to  five  per  cent.,  when  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  company  professedly  formed  for  trading  to  the  Facific,  projected 
the  purchase  and  managempnt  of  all  the  governmenl  liabilities.  The  company 
wag  accordinoly  empowered  to  raise  funds  by  means  of  shBtea,  which,  by 
various  tricks"  and  manteuvres.  unintelligible  unless  explained  in  detail,  were 
rapidly  enhanced  to  ten  times  their  original  value.  During  this  seeming  pros- 
perity, many  realized  large  fortunes  by  selling  their  shares  to  others  at  enormous 
premiums ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  unsoundness  of  the  whole  scheme  was  dis- 
covered, the  price  fell,  and  thousands  were  utterly  ruined.  A  committee  of  the 
Commons,  with  great  difKctilty  and  by  an  extremely  complicated  adjustment, 
succeeded  in  restoring  credit  by  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  state  of  gain 
and  loss  among  the  innocent  sufferers  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  effecling  this  arrangement,  l^ecame  prime- minister,  1721. 
Consult ;  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.  England,  ch,  ii. 
Geoboe  II.,  1727.— George  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ef  the  same 
name,  a  prince  of  respectable  character  and  moderate  abilities,  under 
whom  Walpole  conlLnued  at  the  bead  of  affairs.  The  love  of  peace 
being  (he  distinctive  feature  of  Ibis  minister's  policy,  he  exerted  his 
influence  in  developing  the  commercial  resourcea  and  arranging  the 
finani;e8  of  the  country;  but  bis  parliamenlary  career  was  marked  by  an 
extensive  system  of  bribery,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  members  and  to 
himself.  At  length  the  Spaniards,  wfth  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  illicit  traffic  which  had  sprung  up  with  their  American  colomes, 
began  to  insist  on  a  right  of  searonins  all  vessels  sailing  in  the  South 
Sea;  and  this  indignity  being  offensive  to  the  country,  Walpole  was 
forced  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  1739.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  languidly  conducted,  tiie  chief  exploit  being  the  taking  of  Porto- 
bello  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  which  was  more  than  balanced  by  an 
nnsuccessful  attack  on  tiie  town  of  Carthagena  in  the  following  year, 
invoWiniT  a  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  war  between  France  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  had  now  broken  out,  and  the  English  king,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  German  dominions,  resolved  upon  taking  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  that  princess,  1742.  The  premier,  who  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  retired  from  office,  which  was  given  to  the  chief 
of  his  parliamentary  opponents ;  and  his  majesty  himself,  with  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  led  an  army  to  the  Continent,  where  he  gained_  a  victory  oyer 
the  French  at  Dettingen,  1743.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  the  British 
forces,  under  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  less  successful,  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  repulse  at  Fontenoy,  and  forced  to  retreat,  1745. 

Rebellion  of  1745.— Meanwhile  the  court  of  Louis,  with  the  view 
of  effectin^r  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  army  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
fitted  out  an  expedition  in  support  of  the  exiled  Stuart  family.  Their 
fleet,  however,  having  been  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Charles  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  on  prosecuting  ths  enterprise  un- 
aided, trusting  solely  to  the  attachment  of  his  friends  in  Britain ;  and  he 
accordingly  landed  in  Invemess-shire  in  July  1745.  A  number  of  the 
Highland  clans  speedily  repaired  to  his  standard,  and  the  prince  having 
descended  with  his  Wraultuary  followers  into  tiie  Lowlands,  took  pos- 
session of  Edinburoh,  and  defeated  the  royal  forces  at  Prestonpans.    He 
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sliorlly  after  entered  England,  where  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Deiby,  but 
was  then  compelled  to  retire  towards  the  north;  and  being  now  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  large  reinforcements,  at  length  expe- 
rienoed  a  total  overthrow  at  Colloden,  1746.  Charles,  after  a  variety 
of  adventures,  reached  France  in  safety,  while  numbers  of  his  unfortu- 
nate adherents  perished  on  the  scafTold  or  by  military  e! 


hibited ;  the  army  and  other  public  employments  were  opened  to  the 
gentry,  and  the  Scottish  people  at  lai^  treated  in  a  milder  spirit.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war  in  which  the  confederates  were  engaged 
with  France,  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  generally  successful  by  land, 
while  the  British  fleets  were  triumphant  at  sea;  but  all  parties  willingly 
listened  to  overtures  of  peace,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelie,  1748,  leaving  matters  in  precisely  tiie  same  condition  in  which 
they  stood  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Seven  Yeahs'  War. — The  British  colonial  empire  had  now  attained 
an  unexampled  pilch  of  prosperity  both  in  India  and  America;  and  their 
lucrative  commerce  provoked  the  cupidity  of  the  French,  who  commenced 
a  series  of  encroachments,  particularly  in  the  latter  conUnenl,  which 
eventually  led  t*  hostilities,  1756.  The  King  of  Prussia,  being  at  the 
same  time  involved  in  a  war  with  Louis  and  other  continental  sove- 
reigns, received  the  support  of  an  English  army  and  large  subsidies. 
On  *e  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham), 
1757,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  all  Canada  submitting 
to  the  British,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  brave  General 
Wolfe,  while  their  arras  in  India  were  signally  triumphant  under  Colo- 
nel Clive.  At  sea,  the  naval  victories  of  Sir  E.  Hawke,  1759,  and  Cap- 
tmn  Elliot,  1760,  rendered  the  British  maritime  supremacy  indisputable. 
These  triumphs,  however,  were  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  French 
invasiop  of  Hanover,  in  the  course  of  which  a  body  of  40,000  men,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  1757, 
leaving  that  country  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

George  III.,  1760. — In  the  midst  of  these  contests  the  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  by  the 
title  of  George  III.,  who  at  that  time  began  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
remarkable  reigns  in  English  history.  Mr.  Pitt  soon  retired  from  office, 
with  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
a  man  of  peaceful  disnosilions,tmder  whom,  however,  the  war  continued 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  a  rupture  again  occurring  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  family  compact  with  France,  Havannah  and  Manilla  were 
taken,  1762.  At  length,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  tranquillity  was  re- 
established in  a  manner  highly  favourable  to  Great  Britain;  the  Spa- 
niards ceding  Florida  and  Minorca,  while  PVance  gave  up  Louisiana, 
Canada,  and  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  1763.  But  the  national 
debt  had  now  increased  to  £140,000,000. 

The  signal  success  which  hadsogenerallyatfended  thiswar,  rendereu 

it  highly  popular  with  the  people;  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  all 

alon"  been  odious  from  his  Scotch  extraction  and  Tory  principles,  was 

assailed  with  the  most  violent  abuse  for  Hie  treaty  now  concluded,  and 
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apeedily  forced  to  retire  from  office.  One  of  the  most  virulent  oi  his 
opponents  was  Mr.  John  Willies,  member  for  Ailesbury,  and  editor  of  a 
paper  entitled  the  Iforfk  Briton.  Mr.  Grenville,  successor  of  Bute,  in-  .- 
Stituted  a  prosecution  against  this  personage  for  a  libel  contained  in  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  his  paper,  in  whicli  he  had  directly  accused  the 
king  of  falsehood.  He  was  apprehended  on  a  general  warrant  issued  by 
tiiB  aeerelary  of  staW,  and  coramitled  to  the  Tower,  but  was  released 
again  in  a  few  days,  as  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Though  expelled  from  parliament,  and  his  paper  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  bands  of  the  common  hangman,  Wilkes  commenced  an  action  against 
(he  secretary  for  illegal  impnsonment,  which  terminated  in  a  verdict  of 
damages,  and  a  declaration  by  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  that  general  wanants 
were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England.*  The  celebrated  Letters 
of  Junius  belong  to  this  period. 

AnERiCAN  Wab.  —  The  war  in  which  Britain  had  reoentiy  been  en- 
gaged, having  been  undertaken  in  a  great  measure  for  the  defence  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  ministry  now  resolved  upon  taxing  those 
provinces,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  parent  state.  Mr. 
Grenville  accordingly  procured  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Stamp 
Sd,  1765,  which  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  on  the  plea 
that  tlicy  were  not  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  their 
charters  and  privileges  secured  to  them  the  sole  right  of  taxing  ^em- 
selves.  In  consequence  of  the  strenuous  opposition  thus  eycited,  the 
government  consented  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute,  though  still 
asserting  a  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies,  which  was  anted  on 
in  ITGTTjy  aduty  on  tea,  glass,  and  paints;  but,  in  1770,  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  all  these  imposts  were  abandoned  except  that 
on  tea,  vthich  it  was  determined  to  retain,  as  an  assertion  of  ^e  right 
of  parliament  to  tax  their  dependencies.  The  unavailing  remonstrances 
of  the  inhabitants  at  length  led  to  the  struggle  detailed  under  the  head 
Unitbd  States,  and  which,  aided  by  France  and  Spain,  terminated  in 
the  treaty  of  Versailes,  1783,  when  those  colonies  were  finally  aoknow- 
ledged  by  England  as  "  free,  sovereign,  and  independent."  At  the  same 
time,  the  Irish  volunteers,  a  large  body  of  armed  men  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  that  country,  procured  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
their  parliament,  and  the  extension  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  national  debt  now  amounted  to  nearly  267  millions  ster- 
ling. 

Thia  formed  altogether  a  most  tremendous  epoch  in  ibe  history  of  the  Britlsii 
empire.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  eradual  develop- 
mem  of  her  vast  commercial  and  miUtary  resources  had  exdted  (he  wonder  and 
jealouay  of  eurrounding  slates;  and  France,  in  parlioular,  could  not  easily  ibr- 
gel  ihe  iriiimphanl  peace  she  had  dictated  in  1763.  That  power  was  therefore 
readily  indnced  lo  promote  the  independence  of  the  British  colonies,  and  to  send 
a  force  for  their  assistance,  1778;  Spain,  conceivmg  the  period  for  her  humilia- 
tion had  at  length  arrived,  declared  war  agdnsl  her  in  the  following  year ;  in 


■'Willi*B  siicflJlwrty"novi'l>ecam8  general;  t!iny-eigliE  ppere,  tod 
Whig  chieft,  puWicly  praleatail  auaiiisl  llie  injury  supposBd  to  bf  d 
popular  [epreBantotlon;  and  from  Iho  asiwlionB  Ihut  ptuducaJ  m 
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1780,  Hollaiid  waa  added  lo  ihs  number  of  her  enemies  ;  while  Russia,  Sweden, 
»nd  Denmatlt  formed  an  armed  neutrality  indirectly  hostile  (o  her  cbueb,  Iq 
1779,  300,000  men,  300  armed  ships,  and  Iwemy  millions  alerling  annually, 
)re  than  enough  to  meet  ihe  enormous  force  brouchl  to  bear 
'• sampled ■ ^—..i^.^ 


Ihe  unwonted  speelocie  of  a  hostile  fleet  riding  anoppoaed  in  the  Channel. 
'I'heae  fearful  difficulties  from  without  were  aggravated  by  internal  disorders 
of  an  alarming  nature.    In  1778,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  certain  severe 

fenal  statutes  against  the  EiigliEh  Catholics,  formidable  riots  look  place  in 
ainburffh,  Glasgow,  and  other  cities;  and,  in  1780,  a  mob  assembled  by  Lord 
George  (iordon  retained  uncontrolled  posaeeaion  of  the  rnelropolis  during  five 
daya,  setting  fire  lo  the  city  in  various  quarters,  and  pillaging  and  demolishing 
,„  =„ —  j..„„ u...  .1..  :_., .,g,|,  ^f  ,||g  g^pj|.g  ^^  j-^yjij  j-^ii^ 

ivere  speedily  cotnposed ;  Gibraltar, 


equal  lo  the  crisis.    The  internal  disorder, 

besieged  four  years,  proved  invulnerable  ._  

1779-1783;  Rodney  vanquished  Ihe  Spanish  fleet 
n — :„!„.  :„  j,^  ,  gnj  ihongh  the  peace  of ' 


of  Fran ^„.., 

,  ^ ,    _.., ^ 80,  and  that  of  France 

»i  Dominica  in  1782  ;  and  though  the  peace  of  Versailles  lerminsied  in  the 
tmemberment  of  the  emmre,  and  was  followed  by  some  colonial  concessions 
her  European  enemies,  Briiain  afterwards  attained,  partly  by  jiis  very  dis- 
imhormoni  .,„  unexampled  height  of  commercial  proapetily,  and  her  navies 


inihilated  the  m 


of  the  world. 


The  ministry  of  Lord  North  had  lieen  succeeded  by  one  under  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  1783;  and,  on  the  death  of  this  nobleman 
shortly  afterwards,  the  seals  of  office  were  transferred  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelborne,  by  whom  the  peace  of  Versailles  was  signed  in  the  following 
year.  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  and  William  Pilt,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  now  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  parliament;  and  in 
1783,  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Noith  be- 
coming jointseeretaries  of  stale.  These  associates  having  attempted  to 
obtain  the  entire  patronage  of  India  by  means  of  a  measure  called  the 
India  Bill,  the  king,  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  raised  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  office  of  prime-minister,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  The  new  premier,  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed liberal  principles,  signalized  his  entrance  into  office  by  a  motion 
for  reform  in  pariiament,  which  was  rejected  by  a  lai^  majority,  1785, 
and  by  the  promolgadon  of  the  well-known  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund 
for  reducing  the  national  debt,  1786.  At  the  same  time  commenced  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  for  alleged  cruelty  and  robbery  in  India, 
which  extended  over  several  years,  but  ended  in  his  acquittal.  In  1788, 
the  king  first  began  lo  displa^  symptoms  of  insanity;  and  the  question 
of  a  regency  gave  rise  to  animated  discussions  in  parliament  between 
Fox  and  Pitt,  which  were  terminated  by  his  majesty's  recovery,  178H. 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  on  the  continent  of  Eorope  was  pre- 
paring for  England  a  contest  of  unexampled  severity  and  duration.  The 
French  revolotion  began  in  1789,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  a  consumma- 
tion in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  1793.  At  this  period,  a  great 
number  of  democratical  societies  existed  in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  reform  in  parliament;  and  there  can  be  littJe  donbt  that  the 
apprehension  of  scenes  at  home  similar  to  those  which  had  so  fearfully 
distinguished  the  neighbouring  country,  rendered  the  ministry  not  averse 
to  a  war  in  defence  of  ancient  institutions.  The  French  envoy  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  quit  England,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  convention;  while  Pitt 
formed  alliances  with  the  powers  who  had  already  declared  against  the 
republicans.    The  first  military  operations  on  tiie  Continent  were  unfa- 
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vourable  to  England  and  het  allies;  bnt  France  lost  all  her  colonial 
possessions ;  her  fleets  were  defeated  by  Howe,  1794,  and  by  Nelson, 
1798 ;  three  expeditions  to  Irelajid  failed ;  Jervis  vanqaished  a  Spanish 
squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Dutch  navy  was  annihilated  by 
Duncan  at  Camperdown,  1797.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken 
from  Holland,  and  Trinidad  from  Spain.  A  mutiny  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  1797,  was  fortunately  composed  without  loss  to  the  nation ;  while 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  1798,  was  speedily  suppressed,  and  a  body  of 
French  troops  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents  talten  prisoners.  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  view  of  attaching  Ireland  still  more  closely  to  the  British 
crown,  an  incorporating  union,  similar  to  that  formed  with  Scotland  a 
century  before,  was  effected,  1801,  by  which  that  country  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  Geoi^  III.  assumed  the  title  of  sove- 
reign of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

■■  Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  BrilBin  (o  recover,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  lasses  and  exhaustion  of  the  American  war.  If  she  had  tost  one  empire  in 
the  Weslern.  she  had  gained  another  in  the  Eastern  world :  the  wealth  of  India 
began  to  pour  into  her  bosom ;  and  a  little  island  in  the  weal  of  Europe  already 
BsercLsed  a  sway  over  realms  more  extensive  than  the  arms  of  Rome  had 
reduced  to  subjection.  A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to  £7,000,000,  was  oiteadj' 
derived  from  her  Indian  possessions;  and  although  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
ereat  sum  was  absorbed  in  their  costly  establish menl,  yet  her  rulers  already 
Fuoked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  period,  now  tiever  bkcly  to  be 
realized,  when  the  empire  of  Hindostan.  ioateaa  of  being  aa  heretofore  a  burden, 
should  beasourcHofrevenue  to  the  ruling  state,  and  the  wealth  of  India  really 
become  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain  whtch  il  had  long  proved  lo  numbers  of 
her  children.  Her  national  debt,  amounting  to  £-244,000,000,  and  occasioning  an 
annual  charge  of  £9,317,000,  was  indeed  a  severe  burden  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people;   and  the  taxes,  though  light  in  comparison  of  what  have  been 

imposed  in  later  limes,  were  still  felt  as  op -    ■    -  ■■   • 

resources  of  the  slate  had  augmented  lo  an 
repose  which  had  prevailed  since  the  conclusiii 
merce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  had  n 

Ihe  independent  states  of  Norlh  America  had  _ .„  „ .. 

been  enjoyed  with  them  when  in  a  alale  of  colonial  dependence;  ..„ 

incessant  exertions  of  every  individual  lo  belter  hia  condition,  had  produced  a 
surprising  effect  upon  the  accumulation  of  caphal  and  the  slate  of  pubbc  credit. 
The  three  per  cents.,  from  57  at  the  close  of  the  war.  had  risen  lo  99 ;  and  the 
overflowing  wealth  of  ihe  capital  was  already  finding  its  way  into  (he  most  cir- 
cuitous foreign  trades  and  hazardous  distant  investments.  The  national  revenue 
Bmounted  10  £16,000,00(1,  and  the  army  included  33,000  soldiers  in  ihe  British 
isles,  besides  an  equal  force  in  ihe  East  and  Weal  Indies,  and  thirty-six  regi- 
ments of  yeomanry;  but  these  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  alier  the  cora- 
mencemeot  of  the  war,  and,  before  1796,  the  regular  army  of  Britain  amounted 
to  306.000  men,  including  43,000  militia.  More  than  half  of  this  force  was 
required  for  the  service  of  the  colonies;  and  experience  has  proved  that  Britain 
can  never  collect  above  40,000  men  upon  any  one  point  on  the  conltnenl  of 
Europe.  The  real  strength  of  England  consisted  in  lier  inexhaualible  wealth, 
in  the  public  spirit  and  enei^y  of  her  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  centuries 
ofglory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  141  ships  of  the  line,  which  gave  her  ihe  undisputed 
command  of  ihe  seas." — Alison  s  History  of  the  Frettdt  Bewtaluia,  vol.  L  p. 


War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. — Scarcely  had  the  treaty  of  Bys- 
wick  given  peace  to  Europe,  and  promised  a  period  of  repose  to  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  French  empire,  ere  the  elements  of  a  new 
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struggle  arose,  deatmed  to  destroy  the  long  supremacy  of  her  ambitious 
BOTereign,  and  to  cloud  his  declining  days  with  ruin  and  disastei, 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without 
any  immediate  successors,  and  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  were  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  on  behalf  of  his  second  son  the  Archduke  Charles ; 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis;  and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
also  a  relative  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  at  first  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  tJie  English  monarch,  to  partition  the  Spanish  territory  among  the 
contending  claimants ;  but  this  arr<ingement  was  at  once  set  aside  when 
it  was  found  ^at  Charles  IL  had  bequeathed  the  entire  succession  to 
the  French  prince,  1700.  The  new  monarch,  supported  by  his  grand- 
lalher,  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  Philip  V.  j 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland,  formed  an 
offensive  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  Prussia,  Portugal, 
and  Savoy,  1701.  War  now  broke  out  in  all  quarters ;  the  imperialists, 
under  Prmce  Eugene,  invaded  Italy,  where  tiie  French  were  signally 
defeated ;  while  the  celebrated  Dake  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  armies  of  (he  allies  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  compelled 
Boufflers,  the  French  general,  to  retreat,  and  captured  Venio,  Rure- 
monde,  and  Liege.  The  treasury  of  Louis  was  exhausted,  and,  to  add 
to  his  distresses,  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  took  place 
in  the  Cevennes,  1702 :  while  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  was  utterly 
destroyed  at  Vigo  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  signal  defeat  at 
Blenheim,  1704,  was  next  year  followed  by  the  almost  complete  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ; 
and  though  these  conquerors  were  in  1707  defeated  at  Almanza  by  the 
forces  of  Philip  V.,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James 
IL,  Louis  had  still  to  regret  the  disaster  at  Banillies,  which  placed  the 
entire  Netherlands  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
Turin,  gained  by  Prince  Eugene,  which  almost  annihilated  his  Italian 
army,  1706.  An  abortive  attempt  to  invade  Scotland  in  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  defeat  of  Ondeuarde,  1703,  which  appeared  to  open  the 
way  to  Paris,  now  forced  Uie  French  monarch  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the 
demands  of  tlie  allies  were  so  exorbitant,  that  he  resolved  to  hazard  an- 
other  campaign,  in  which  he  was  signally  discomfited  by  Marlborough 
■   "  '  '         ■    ' —       ■      'i  he  solicited  an  accommodatic "     '"   ' 


Malplaquet,  1709.    A^in 

powerful  prin 


,  otfering 


the  total 


..  le  seemed  impending,  when  the 
1  of  the  Tories  to' office  in  England,  in  1711,  deprived  Marlbo- 
rough of  his  command,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  same  year 
became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  thus  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  European  powers  were  even  more  unwilling  to  see  Spain 
in  the  hands  of  Austria  than  in  those  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cause  of 
Philip  V.  having  now  gained  a  decided  preponderance  in  tiiat  country, 
peace  was  at  length  signed  at  Utrecht  with  England  and  the  other  allies, 
1713,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  emperor  at  Rastadt,  By  these 
treaties  tiie  right  of  Philip  to  the  Spanish  crown  was  recognised,  but 
with  the  stipuktion  that  Spain  and  France  should  never  be  united  under 
one  sovereign;  while  England  received  large  territories  In  America; 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Nelheriands,  fell  to  Austria;  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Leuis  him 
selfdiedinlTlS. 
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Louis  XIV.  waa  a  greal  but  o  bad  sOTereign,  and  his  reign  proved  a  sourM 
of  incalculable  evils  lo  France  and  la  Lutopo.  His  moai  valuable  qualities- 
power  of  applicalion  to  busineas.  quickness  in  discovering  and  applying  the 
abilities  of  olhers,  and  skill  in  attaching  them  to  his  service  ;  even  t  ho  senii- 
ment  of  religion  which  he  seems  to  hava  possessed — became  with  him  the  mere 
instmineucs  of  ambition  and  intolerance.  In  his  long  reign  of  seventy.two 
years,  he  reared  the  febric  of  absolute  monarchy  in  France ;  and  the  ryling 
pnnciplea  of  his  government,  uniformity  and  centraliaation,  survived  even  the 
atorins  of  the  revolution.  Wiih  him  bsMn  the  great  military  syalem  of  Europe : 
nnd  hia  immcTioe  standing  Brniies,  cloihad  in  utuforra,  and  armed  with  the 

,  —  ./larine.  il 

in.     The  revenues  of  hia  kingdon_ 

, .    , — -  ---.- ,—, — , .loua  sum  of  ihiriv  milhoos  aterling:  and  at 

nia  death  he  bequeathed  a  debt  ol  more  than  two  thonsaiid  millions  of  livres 
Unhappily,  his  abiUiies,  by  no  means  extraordinary,  were  nevertheless  of  ihai 
theatncaL  and  showy  cast,  so  hkely  to  create  admiration  in  an  eicitable  people  : 
and  to  the  passion  for  felse  glory  engendered  during  his  reign  may  be  traced 
that  course  of  events  which,  in  the  next  century,  after  unpai^lcled  bloodshed, 
placed  t  ranco  once  more  prostrate  beneath  a  military  despoliam. 

The  RtJOENCY,  1715,— Louis  XV.,  greal-grandson  of  the  foriner  so- 
vereign, and  nephew  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  was  a  feeble  infant  on  hii 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  regency  in  consequence  devolved  on 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  nominated  to  that  office  hj  the 
will  of  tlie  late  king.  The  regent,  though  regarded  as  a  man  of  unprin- 
cipled character,  began  with  several  salutary  measures.  He  reformed 
many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  liberated  a  numbei 
of  mdividuals  who  had  for  years  been  immured  in  the  prison  of  the 
Bastile ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  army,  enforced  economy, 
and  endeavonred  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe.  This  was  partially  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  piime-minister 
of  Spain,  who  wished  to  displace  the  reeent,  and  recovet  the  Italian 
territories  §iven  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  Philip  was  speedily 
forced  lo  dismiss  the  priestly  statesman  and  accede  to  the  Grand  Alli- 

Mississippi  Scheme,  1718.— Meanwhile,  the  disorder  in  which  he  had  found 
the  bnonces,  and  the  grievous  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  induced  the  duke  lo 
listen  to  a  wild  project  proponndad  by  the  celebrated  John  Law,  which  even- 
tuaily  involved  the  nation  in  wide-spread  bonkniplcy  and  ruin.  This  plan  con 
Slated  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issue,  the  shares  of  which  were  ofiered 
to  the  nauonal  creditors  in  exchange  for  their  slock ;  while,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  public  to  purchase  ihese  shares,  the  bank  was  conjoined  with  t, 
company  having  a  monopoly  of  trade  wiih  the  Misaissipra  territory  and  Canada 
lo  the  tormer  ol  which  great  numbers  of  planters  and  arlisans  were  removed 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  other  produce,  1718.  In  the  followiiie  year 
ihe  b.ast  India  and  Senegal  Companies  were  mcorporaled  with  ihe  Miasissiopi 
Company;  and  the  prospect  of  ihe  advantages  thus  held  out  was  so  great  that 
Its  stock  speedily  rose  1200  per  cent.  The  corporation  had  now  obtained  iho 
larming  o  the  entire  public  revenues  and  an  excliiave  priviiega  of  coining,  and 
had  actually  advanced  targe  sums  lo  government  in  payment  of  the  national 
ileBl.  In  1720,  Its  stock  rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  3050  per  cent. ;  but 
this  was  Ihe  chraax  of  the  delusion :  the  hopes  of  profit  were  fiiund  to  be 
erronooiis,  and.  m  the  course  ot  a  few  weeks,  the  bank  suspended  payment  of 
lis  noles.  Uy  inis  step  thousands  of  wealthy  persons  were  reduced  lo  indigence, 
and  Law  reiired  in  disgrace  lo  Venice,  where  he  died  in  poverty  The  same 
penod  was  conspicuous  for  a  calamity  of  a  different  kind,  ihe  plague  at  Mar. 
seilies,  by  which  fully  half  of  the  mhabitanla  were  swept  av^;  an  even' 
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The  regent  died  in  1733,  at  which  period  tiie  joungking  came  of  age  j 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  now  become  prime-minister, 
he  was  induced  to  marry  the  PrincesE  Maria,  daughter  of  Stanislaus, 
ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  1725.  The  duke 
was  dismissed  in  1726,  to  make  way  for  the  Cardinal  Fleuiy,  a  man  of 
pacific  disposition,  and  possessing  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
king.  The  cardinal  made  every  exertion  to  restore  order  in  the  finances, 
and  promote  the  revival  of  credit  and  commerce,  endeaToaring  with  this 
view  t^>  maintain  peace  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  a  war  broke  out  in 
1733  against  Russia  and  Austria  on  behalf  of  Stanislaus ;  but  the  ri*al 
etrength  of  France  was  directed  towards  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  at  the 
latter  of  which  the  Auslrians  under  Prince  Eugene  were  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  who  fell  while  taking  the  town  of  Philipsburc,  1734. 
In  Italy,  also,  the  French  arms  were  successful  under  Marshal  Villars, 
who  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  reduced 
Milan  with  various  other  strong  places ;  while  Naples  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  a  Spanish  army  under  Don  Carlos.  A  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded  at  Vienna,  1735,  by  which  the  duchy  cf  Lorraine  was 
given  to  the  exiled  Polish  monarch,  to  revert  to  France  on  his  death,  ana 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  ceded  to  Don  Carlos,  thereby  establishing  a 
third  Bourbon  dynas^  in  Europe. 

By  the  peace  just  concluded,  France  had  become  a  party  to  the  famous 
Pragmatic  Sancf/on,  guaranteeing  the  Austrian  succession  to  the  Princess 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  tiie  Emperor  Charies  VI.  But  on  the 
death  of  that  sovereign  in  1740,  Louis,  in  utter  disregard  of  iJiese  obli- 
gations, and  against  Ihe  advice  of  Flenry,  agreed  to  assist  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  in  his  claims  to  her  inheritance,  and  thereby  involved  him- 
*""""  ■"  "  "var  with  Britain,  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  and 
n  favour  of  their  youthful  queen  frustrated  all  the  designs  of 
;s ;  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  expeHed  from  Bohemia, 
rere  also  defeated  at  Dettingen  by  the  English  under  George 
The  death  of  the  caidinal  in  (he  same  year  freed  Ihe  king 
restraints  which  his  wise  and  virtuous  character  imposed  j 
and  he  declared  he  would  henceforth  govern  without  a  minister.  The 
conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  now  became  the  chief  object  with 
Louis,  where  his  forces  under  Marshal  Saxe  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  with 
great  slaughter,  the  allied  army  of  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1745,  Two  subsequent  campaigns  were 
equally  favourable  to  France;  buther  arms  were  unfortunate  in  Italy, 
her  fleets  had  been  annihilated,  and  Britain  threatened  her  colonies  in 
India  and  America.  In  these  circumstances,  a  treaty  was  at  length  con- 
cluded at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  all  parties  agreeing  to  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  conquests. 

France  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  nearly  seven  years,  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  factions  amon^  the  clergy  i  and  the  king  aban- 
doned himselflo  the  control  of  his  mistress,  the  Marchioness  of  Pompa- 
dour, a  vulgar  and  ambitious  woman.  But,  in  1755,  in  consequence  of 
certain  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  British 
settlements,  a  contest,  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  England,  in  which,  entirely  reversing  the  previous 
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sbite  of  pailies,  the  former  united  with  Austria,  while  the  latter  allied 
herself  with  Frederick  of  I'russia.  The  events  which  followed  are 
noticed  under  England  and  Prussia  ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  repeat,  that 
at  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  France,  utterly  prostrated,  surrendered  the 
whole  of  her  American  and  African  territories,  besides  various  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  Her  finances,  tw>,  were  in  a  state  of  deplorable  con- 
fusion ;  while  the  monarch,  abandoned  to  the  most  shameless  profligacy, 
formed  a  harem  after  the  fashion  of  Eastern  sultana,  on  which  he 
squandered  vast  sums.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  his  last  able  minister, 
by  whose  advice  the  Jesuits  had  been  espelled  from  France  in  1764, 
attempting  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  hia  degradation,  was  banished 
from  the  court,  1770 ;  while  the  recnonstrancea  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments were  stifled  by  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary  authority.  The  king 
died  in  1774,  having  previously  lost  his  eldest  son,  the  dauphin,  in  1765, 
who  left  three  sons,  afterwards  known  as  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII., 
and  Charles  X. 

Tha  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  charaetera 
in  French  biatory,  formed  an  ominoua  and  fatal  sequel  to  thai  of  hia  predecessor. 
^  he  wasteful  exlravaeaiice  and  boundless  ambition  of  the  former  monarch  were 
at  least  gikied  by  the  lustre  of  his  earlj;  vjclories ;  but.  under  his  successor,  the 
nalion  was  destined  not  merely  (o  see  its  laurels  fade  before  the  ascendency  of 
England,  but  to  lament  (he  perversion  of  the  revenues,  drawn  from  an  exhausted 
and  famishme  people,  to  mainlwn  Iha  unveiled  debaucheries  of  the  court.  The 
nobduy  and  bigher  clergy,  exempted  from  taxation  and  possessed  of  enclusivB 
privileges,  trampled  on  the  inferior  orders,  and,  while  following  the  example  of 
corruption  thus  bald  out,  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  sensual  philosophy  now  be- 
come fashionable  with  all  classes.  These  causes,  added  to  an  empty  exchequer, 
a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  iivres,  impolitic  restrictions  even  on  internal 
trade,  general  poverty,  national  humiliation,  and  universal  discontent,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fearful  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfortunate  sue- 

I.<oi7is  XVI.,  1774.— The  new  sovereign  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  having  married,  in  1770,  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
The  natural  disposition  of  the  king,  which  was  amiable  and  virtuous, 
led  hiin  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  depravity  of  the  court,  and  he 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people;  but, 
though  possessed  of  considerable  industry  and  application,  his  mind 
was  weak  and  irresolute.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  exiled  in  theprevious  reign ;  and  the  management  of 
the  finances  was  intrusted  to  Turgot,  an  enlightened  minister,  who  pro- 
posed many  salutary  reforms.  But  his  measures  being  opposed  by  the 
nobility,  and  even  by  the  parliaments,  who  feared  that  their  importance 
would  be  lessened  by  them,  the  timid  monarch  was  induced  to  dismiss 
him  in  1776,  and  transfer  the  office  to  Necker,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  also 
an  able  and  well-intentioned  man.*     Notwithstanding  financial  embar- 

parlinl  nmd.  He  granted  liberty  of  irade  in  M«'n'Seiw«en™e"prov(nce''anil'Bnotfier, 
of  ionu?e™ial!|-'Xd''"'"'1l'"''""'  '^"^"^  ''"''""  '*"'"'  ^">"'""^  ="''  the  prar.iico 
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rassments,  the  French  marine  had  been  brought,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, nearly  to  an  equality  with  tliat  of  England  ;  and  wlien  tlie  Anie^ 
lican  colonies  of  the  latter  country  began  Iheir  struggle  for  independence, 
the  people,  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgraces  of  the  former  contest, 
eagerly  clamoured  for  war,  to  which  the  king  relnctanlly  consented.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  accordingly  signed  between  France 
and  the  United  Slates,  1778 ;  hostilities  were  decfered,  and  a  body  of 
auxiliaries,  under  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  sent  out  to  aid  tiie  colonists. 
Thechiefevenlsof  this  struggle  have  already  been  noticed;  and  it  may 
suffice  to  state,  that  its  consequences  to  France,  besides  a  great  a^ra- 
vation  of  financial  difficulties,  were  conspicuous  in  the  general  diffusion 
of  those  republican  principles  which  had  been  imbibed  by  the  army 
during  their  service  in  America. 

The  Revolution. — Meanwhile  M.  Necbei  had  been  doomed  to  share 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  from  nearly  the  same  causes,  1781 ;  and  in 
1783,  Calonne,  supposed  to  be  a  more  pliant  personag  w  s  pp  '  t  d 
to  succeed  him.  After  varions  unsuccessful  efforts  t  m  I  d  ffi  1 
ties  of  his  position,  the  minister  at  length,  1787,  resol  d  p  n 
bling  the  NolahUa,  a  number  of  influential  persons  n  m  n  d  b)  h 
king,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  measure  for  taxing  the  wh  I    1     d  d  p 

Eerty  in  the  nation,  including  that  of  the  nobles  and    1      y      B       1 
ody,  being  entirely  composed  of  territorial  proprietors  j       d 

the  proposal ;  Calonne  resigned ;  and  Louis,  after  ly  n  pi  y  g 
several  successive  advisers,  at  length  recalled  Necker,  1(88.  This 
w  declared  that  the  only  resource  left  was  to  assemble  the 
iS-gcneral,  a  body  consisting  of  the  three  orders,  clergy,  nobility,  and 
mons  or  third  estate,  which  had  not  met  since  1614  ;  and  they  were 
accordingly  convoked  in  May  1789  at  Versailles.  The  king  had  pre- 
viously agreed  that  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  num- 
ber those  of  the  other  two  orders !  and  immediately  after  their  meeting, 
die  commons  made  a  proposal  that  the  three  estates  should  assemble 
and  deliberate  together.  This  being  at  first  refused  by  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  the  commons  declared  themselves  The  National  Assembly,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  others  to  join  Ihem  in  one  common 
hall. 

A  fearful  escitement  now  prevailed  in  Paris  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  his  majesty  in 
dismissing  Necker,  July  11,  the  only  individual  near  him  who  continued 
to  retain  public  confidence.  The  nobles  of  llie  court,  headed  by  the 
king's  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  were  occupied  in  collecting  troops 
from  all  quarters  around  Versailles  and  the  capital ;  while  the  Parisians, 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  regular  army,  whosepay  wasgreatiy  inan-ear, 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  called  the  national  guard.  On  the  Hth 
July,  this  newly  organized  force,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  lowest  people,  stormed  the  Bastile,  and  massacred  the  governor  and 
his  lieutenant!  simultaneous  insarrec lions  against  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  occurred  in  the  provinces;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
rnany  of  the  nobility,  thoroughly  alarmed,  hastened  to  leave  the  country. 
The  perplexed  monarch  again  recalled  Necker;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  populace  was  shared  by  the  assembly,  which  now  proceeded  in  its 
task  of  legislation  with  an  absurd  and  fatal  rapidity.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  August,  every  incorporate  and  vested  right  in  the  kingdom 
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wa.*  cancelled  by  a  single  vote;  and  on  the  30th  September  Louis  was 
compelled  to  sanction  a  decree  by  wliicll  tiie  entire  royal  authority  wai 
swept  away,  and  France  virtually  created  a  republic,  with  an  hereditary 
magistrate  having  the  ren;al  title.  The  eieiteinent  in  Paris  still  increased, 
fomented  by  various  demagogues  and  the  miBeries  of  a  famine  J  and  on 
the  6th  of  October,  a  mob  from  that  city  attacked  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
massacred  the  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  &inily,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lires,  to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  the  National  Assembly 
also  repaired.  On  the  very  same  day  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jacobins 
began  its  sittings. 

During  the  year  1790,  the  royal  family  remained  in  the  Tuileries,  in 
a  condition  no  way  different  from  that  of  prisoners,  constantly  disturbed 
by  alarms  of  insurrection  and  rumours  of  foreign  war;  while  the  assem- 
bly continued  their  labours  for  the  new  organisation  of  the  conntry.  On 
the  16th  June,  they  abolished  hereditary  titles  and  every  distinction  of 
rank;  and,  in  November  following,  passed  a  decree  ejecting  from  (heir 
beneiices  all  those  of  the  clei^  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  new  order 
of  tilings.  Necker  had  now  resigned  and  departed  from  the  country, 
an  example  which  had  already  been  set  by  most  of  the  nobility  and 
higher  classes  (  and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  left  alone  to  contend  with 
a  storm  of  democracy  which  he  had  neither  courage  to  allay  nor  genius 
to  direct,  also  attempted  to  escape,  June  1791.  He  was,  however,  stopped 
and  brought  back  lo  Paris ;  and,  in  September  following,  the  assembly 
presented  lo  him  the  new  constitution  in  a  complete  form,  which  he 
ewore  faithfully  to  observe.  That  body  now  dissolved  itself,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  its  members  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-election 
to  the  ensuing  Legislative  JlasenAly,  which  commenced  its  sittings  on 
the  1st  October.  This  new  body  was  almost  wholly  made  up  of  persons 
holding  republican  principles;  the  majority  being  connected  with  the 
Jacobin  Club,  while  the  more  moderate  party,  led  by  Brissol  and  other 
deputies  from  the  GIronde,  were  found  in  the  end  altogether  destitute  of 
influence.  They  began  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
and  banishing  tiie  nonjuring  priests;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  king 
was  treated  with  marked  disrespect,  and  even  forced  to  dismiss  a  num- 
ber of  his  guards.  At  this  period,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarehs, 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  democracy  in  France,  assembled  a  larefe  force 
on  the  frontiers ;  the  assembly  declared  war  against  them  In  April  1793 ; 
and  in  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of  the  combined  armies, 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  lo  reinstate  the  royal 
autho^'ly,  to  treat  the  authors  of  the  late  changes  as  rebels,  and  even  to 
subject  the  capital  to  military  execution.  This  arrogant  declaration  ex- 
cited general  resentment,  and  drove  the  populace  of  Paris  to  absoiute 
phrensy.  On  the  lOth  August,  they  attacked  the  Tuileries,  massacred 
the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  family  to  take  refuge 
in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  whence  Uiey  were  immediately  after  trans- 
fer.ed  as  prisoners  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple.  The  gaols  of  Paris 
now  contained  large  numbers  of  recusant  priests  and  others ;  and,  on  the 
advance  of  the  allies  into  France,  hands  of  furious  ruffians  burst  inta 
these  places  of  conhnement,  and  massacred  their  unfortunate  inmates  in 
cold  blood,  2d  Sept.;  similar  scenes  were  also  enacted  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  provinces. 

The  Repubmc. — The  Legislative  Assembly  now  gave  place  to  a  new 
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■lody  ternif  il  the  Natiunal  Comieniion,  which,  on  the  first  day  of  its  sitting, 
abtogaled  the  Ronstituiion,  and  declared  France  a  republic ;  shortly  after, 
they  inyiled  the  people  of  all  nations  to  overturn  their  existing  govern- 
ments, and  offered  them  protection.  Tlie  Jacobin  or  Mountain  party,* 
led  by  Danton  and  Robespierre,  were  now  the  ruling  power;  and  the 
labt  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  Temple  was  not  long  in  being 
decided.  On  the  21st  January  1733,  after  a  mock  trial  by  the  conven- 
tion, the  king  was  led  oat  to  execution ;  an  act  of  gratuitous  atrocity, 
which  at  once  arrayed  against  France  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankind, 
and  provoked  a  coalition  among  all  the  powers  of  Europe.|  By  this 
time,  however,  the  revolutionary  authorities  had  assembled  numerous 
and  well-appointed  armies ;  and,  in  ITJH,  General  Dumouriez,  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  compelling  that  leader  to 
retreat  from  France,  gained  a  victory  at  Jemappes,  which  gave  him  pos- 
session of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  In  tne  bepnning  of  1193,  war 
was  declared  arainst  England,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  which  last  country 
was  immediately  invaded  by  Dumouiiez,  who,  however,  soon  after  de- 
serted to  the  allies ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  French  had  still  the 
ascendency  in  Flanders,  and  their  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  equally 
successful.    The  city  of  Lyons,  having  revolted,  was  taken  by  the  re- 

Eubliean  troops  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  became  the  scene  of 
orrible  atrocities;  the  peopleof  La  Vendee,  who  had  risen  in  behalf  of 
royalty,  after  being  entirely  overcome  in  the  field,  were  massacred  in 
thousands;  while  the  seaport  of  Toulon,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
English,  was  recovered,  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  a  young  officer  of 
artillery.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Corsica.  The  ruling  spirits 
of  this  extraordinary  epoch,  known  as  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  charac- 
terijed  equally  bj  intense  vigour  and  wild  ferocity,  were  Robespierre 
and  Camot,  the  heads  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  To  the  latt«r 
was  intrusted  the  chief  control  of  military  operations ;  while  the  former 
directed  the  conflscations  and  massacres  perpetrated  by  those  sanguinary 
courts  which  had  been  established  in  the  capital  and  principal  cities  for 
the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  disaffection.  As  if  to  demonstrate  the 
close  alliance  between  crime  and  irreligion,  the  convention,  in  October 
1793,  passed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  worship  of  God  ;  busts  were  erected 
in  the  public  places  to  various  infidels;  while  a  great  festival,  equally 
absurd  and  impious,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  revolnlionary  tribunal 
of  Paris  had  sent  1105  persona  to  the  guillotine,  including  nearly  the 
wholemoderatepart  of  the  convention;  while,  by  July  1794,  Robespierre 
had  procured  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of  his  former  associates, 
besides  nearly  a  thousand  other  victims.  At  length  the  remaininir  mem 
hers  of  ilie  convention,  each  fearful  of  being  the  next  sacrifice,  united 
against  the  dictator,  who  was  himself  executed  on  the  28th  July  1794.J 


{The  rnpublican  nriler.  Pruclboniin^.  Rives  a  lis)  or  upnari 

lineri;  Xn.OOa  petisbcrt  in  La  v'entie;  'xMNO  at  Names! eicLu 
VerBailleBf  Lyono,  mid  varioiu  olber  places. 
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affairs  in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men;  but  Carnot  still  had  tha 
control  of  the  raililaiy  operations,  which  were  prosecuted  with  the  same 
energy  and  success.  The  republican  tleet,  indeed,  had  heen  destroyed 
by  Lord  Howe,  June  1794,  and  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
taken  by  the  British;  but,  by  the  beffinning  of  1795,  Holland  was  en- 
tirely overrun  and  incorporated  with  France ;  their  victories  in  Germany 
forced  Prussia  to  a  humiliating  peace ;  corresponding  triumphs  in  Spain 
led  to  the  same  result  with  thai  country,  followed  nest  year  by  an  alli- 


extraordinary  career,  and  was  succeedejl  by  an  executive  government  of 
five  directors,  Barras,  Carnot,  Reubell,  Reveiliere-Lepaui,  and  Letour- 
neur,  and  two  legislative  bodies ;  the  one,  composed  of  250  members, 
was  denominated  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  other  was  called  the 
Council  of  Five  HundreS.  The  emigrants  were  forthwith  invited  to 
return,  and  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  that  divine  Being 
whom  France  had  at  length  consented  to  recognise  as  supreme.  Austria 
and  England,  and  some  of  the  Italian  slates,  were  now  the  only  powers 
who  continued  the  contest ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the  directory  sent 
three  great  armies  into  the  field, — that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under 
Jourdan ;  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau ;  while  the  command 
of  the  army  destined  for  Italy  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte,  who,  some 
time  before,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  directory  by  sup- 
pressing a  revolt  of  the  sections  in  Paris.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
armies,  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
his  time,  maintained  tiie  campaign  in  Germany  with  various  fortune; 
hut  the  success  of  thai  under  Napoleon  was  littie  less  than  miraculous. 
After  defeating  the  Austrians  in  various  successive  engagements,  and 
plundering  the  states  of  Northern  Italy,  he  succeeded,  "February  1797, 
m  capturing  the  strong  city  of  Mantua,  whence  he  instantly  crossed  the 
Alps  and  marched  at  once  upon  Vienna.  The  danger  of  his  capital  now 
forced  the  emperor  to  ne^tiale ;  in  October  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ceded  to 
France,  and  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  formed  into 
a  mere  dependenc)^  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  conversion  of 
Genoa  into  the  Ligurian  Republic  speedily  followed ;  in  1798,  Rome 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  pope  deposed ;  while  an  unprovoked 
invasion  of  Switzerland  terminated,  after  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle, 
in  the  imposition  upon  that  country  of  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
that  established  at  Paris. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  France;  and  the  design  of 
attacking  her  vast  empire  in  India  became  a  chief  object  with  the  direc- 
tory. Apparentiy  w'lth  this  view,  and  possibly  also  to  get  rid  of  a 
general  whose  talents  and  towering  ambition  began  to  excite  alarm, 
Bonaparte,  in  1798,  was  despatched  from  Toulon  to  Egypt  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  On  his  way  thitiier,  he  obtained  posse'ssion  of  Malta ; 
successfully  eluded  an  English  squadron  under  Nelson,  which  had  been 
sent  to  watch  his  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  5th  July,  landing  at  Alex- 
andria, he  took  that  city  by  storm,  while  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  On  tho  1st  of  August,  the  English  Admiral  hove  in 
sight,  and  on  the  same  evening  began  an  engagement  which  utterly 
annihilated  the  French  sijuadron,  and  shut  up  ^eir  army  within  the 
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limits  of  Egypt.  Nfivertheless,  Napoleon  soon  made  himsfilf  masler  of 
the  enure  country,  and  marched  into  Palestine,  where  he  laid  siege  1o 
the  town  of  Acre ;  but  the  pasha  jiai'ing  intrusted  the  command  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  the  place  was  so  ohstinately 
defended,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then  retreated  into 
Egypt,  where,  encountering  a  Turkish  army  which  had  been  sent  from 
Constantinople,  he  utterly  destroyed  It  at  Abouklr,  July  1799.  But  he 
had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  this  distant  country,  isolated  from  the 
great  events  then  transacting  in  Europe.  The  Austrians,  encouraged  by 
Nelson's  victory  at  Ahookir,  had  agdn  taken  the  feld,  and,  aided  by  a 
Russian  army  under  Snwarrow,  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  Bonaparte  accordingly  returned  to  France,  leaving  his  army 
under  the  command  of  General  Kleber;  and,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
after  various  intrigues,  succeeded  in  overturning  the  directory,  and 
obtaining  the  supreme  power  by  the  title  of  First  Consul. 

The  dowLifal  of  ihe  directory  and  the  final  triumph  of  ila  ablest  military  chief 
tfrminaled  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution,  by  tar  the  most  remarbable  and 
important  event  in  modem  hlaiory.  In  England  it  tended  unqueBtioiiably  to 
retard  ihe  progress  of  conalitulional  liberty ,l)y  furtiiehing  its  antagonists  with 
the  strongest  arguments  against  concession  to  the  popular  voice.  Still,  numer- 
ous obsioclea,  perhaps  otherwise  insurmonntablo,  were  removed,  and  the  face 
of  Europe  gradually  prepared  for  imponant  though  less  violent  changes,  by 
which  the  wealthy  middle  and  commercial  clasaas  have  sueoeeded  to  ihe  power 
and  influence  of  a  prejudiced  aristocracy.  The  most  immediate  consequences 
m  France  were  —  1.  'J'he  abolition  of  feudal  rights  and  the  privileges  of  primo- 
genituta;  2.  Equaiity  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  3.  The  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals  for  Ihe  administraiion  of  justice;  4,  National 


lionoflortute;  (.  i  ne  oivision  oi  provinces  into  Oepatlments,  The  lol  lowing 
mslitulions  also  appeared  amidst  ihe  storms  of  this  period :  —  The  National 
Guard,  the  Instilule,  the  Jury;  but  this  last,  adopted  from  England,  does  not 
succeed  in  a  laud  even  yet  imperfectly  prepared  for  conatiiutional  liberty. 


The  will  of  Charles  II.  in  faTourof  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  though 
mainly  obtained  through  the  successful  intrigues  of  his  grandfather  Louis 
XIV.,  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  majority  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  the  Bonrbon  prince  was  at  once  proclaimed  as 
PaiLiP  V.  throiighont  the  European  and  transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
monarchy,  1700.  In  the  long  war  which  followed  with  Austria  and 
England,  the  people,  aided  by  a  body  of  French  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  remained  steadfast  to  ifieir  sovereign;  until  at  lenmh  that 
general  totally  routed  the  rival  claimant  at  Almanza,  1707,  anf  placed 
Philip  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Penmsula, 
Catalonia  alone  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  enemy.  The  contest, 
however,  of  which  a  notice  has  already  been  dven  under  France,  con- 
tinued six  years  lon^r,  the  seat  of  war  bein^  chiefly  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands ;  and  Spain  of  course  shared  in  the  signal  humiliation  which 
it  entailed  on  the  French  king.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt, 
1713,  1714,  stripped  her  of  all  her  European  dependencies,  and  secured 
to  England  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  an  acquisition  which  that 
country  has  ever  since  retained.  This  struggle  was  also  fetal  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  for  Philip,  who  had  been  ed"uca' 
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ted  in  the  despotic  principlfs  of  tiis  grandfather,  and  was  long  ruled  bj 
French  coansellors,  succeeded  in  abrogating  the  free  constitutions 
enjoyed  by  the  vaiioos  provinces,  and  the  country  became  more  than 
ever  united  into  one  uniform  and  absolute  monarchy, 

The  death  of  the  queen,  Maria  Louisa,  in  1714,  terminated  the  Frencli 
influence  in  Spain.  Alberonj,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  a  person  of  bold 
and  unscrupulous  character,  had  been  appointed  envoy  from  Parma  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  Famese  and  Philip.  This  princess  speedily  showed  her  de- 
termination to  command  hotn  her  consort  and  his  kingdom ;  she  igno- 
miniously  turned  off  the  Princess  Orsini,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  late 
queen  and  also  of  his  majesty  himself;  while  Alberoni,  the  agent  of  her 
elevation,  was  successively  made  prime-minister,  a  cardinal,  and  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  these  two  ambitious  individuals 
soon  became  apparent  in  numerous  cabals  to  set  aside  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  thereby  secure  to  Philip  the  reversion  of  the  French  crown 
and  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominions  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  internal  administration  of  the  cardinal 
was  characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  vigour  long  unknown  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  his  endeavours  to  promote  general  improvement  and  increase  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  colonies,  did  much  for  the  restoration  of  the 
country ;  and  it  may  even  be  donbted  whether  he  would  not  have  perse- 
vered in  this  Judicious  course,  had  not  the  imperious  character  of  the 
queen  precipitated  hostilities.  These  at  length  broke  out  on  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  1715 :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  France  for  the  over- 
throw of  Orieans  and  the  appointment  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom  (  an  armament  was  despatched  against  Sar- 
dinia, which  was  conquered  in  three  months ;  and  an  expedition  was 
even  fitted  out  to  invade  England  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the 
formation  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  171S,  rendered  all  these  designs 
abortive ;  and  Alberoni,  who  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  deep  resent- 
ment of  France  and  England,  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  his  departure.  However,  in  the  peace  which  followed, 
1730,  the  reversion  of  tiie  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  was  secured 
to  the  queen  and  her  heirs. 

In  1734,  Philip  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis ;  but 
this  prince  having  died  a  few  months  after  of  the  smallpox,  he  again 
resumed  the  government.  The  real  motive  for  this  singular  step  seems 
to  have  been  the  hope  of  thereby  succeeding  Louis  XV.,  whose  health 
was  very  precarious,  on  the  tlirone  of  France,  an  attempt  which  would 
not  have  been  permitted  while  he  rera^ned  king  of  Spam.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  queen  was  therefore  again  directed  towards  Italy;  and,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Polish  succession  war  in  1733,  hostilities  were 
declared  against  Austria,  and  an  army  under  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  was 
sent  tliither.  He  speedily  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
acquisitions  which  were  ultimately  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  1736, 
thouch  at  tiie  expense  of  her  majesty's  patrimonial  territories,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  surrendered  to  the  emperor. 
In  1739,  war  broke  out  with  England  in  consequence  of  some  disputes 
as  to  the  contraband  trade  with  America ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Spain  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria ;  neither  of 
which  contests  was  conducted  with  much  spirit.  Philip,  who  had  long 
laboured  under  a  hypochondriacal  malady,  died  in  1746. 
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Ferdlnand  VI.  had  married  in  1739  the  Princess  Barbara  of  Portugal ; 
and  lie  liad  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748,  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  other  territories  in  Italy,  as  a  principaiity 
(or  his  half-brother  Philip.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  happily 
barren  of  what  are  called  great  events,  exhibiting  little  beyond  a  contest 
between  tlie  English  and  French  agents  in  support  of  the  policy  of  tlieir 
respective  courts.  In  following  the  bent  of  his  natural  disposition, 
he  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and,  aided  by  his  excellent  minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Enseriada,  originally  a  peasant,  devoted  himself  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  war,  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people,  encourage 
agrieultuie,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  finances.  The  revenues,  which 
under  Charles  II.  had  scarcely  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  reals,  ex- 
ceeded in  1750  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  although  many  taxes  had  been 
reduced  oraboHshed.  At  his  death,  in  1759,  he  left  about  three  millions 
sterling  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  a  navy  augmented  to  fifty  ships  of 


title  of  Charles  III.  At  this  time  France  and  England  were  eng'aged 
in  the  celebrated  seven  years'  war,  from  which  Spain  for  a  time  kept 
aloof,  but  was  at  length  drawn  into  it  by  signing  the  treaty  willi  the 
ormer  country,  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  1761.  An  immediate 
rupture  with  England  was  the  consequenc*;  and  Portugal,  refusing  to 
sacrifice  her  alliance  with  that  power,  was  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  a 
Spanish  army.  The  English  fleet  captured  Havannah,  with  a  numerous 
squadron  and  great  booty;  the  Philippine  Islands  also  fell  into  their 
hands.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763,  by  which  Florida  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Charles  occupied  himself  with  the  interior  im- 
provement of  his  kingdom,  and  societies  for  tile  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  agriculture  sprung  up  over  all  tlie  Peninsula.  The  roads,  which 
had  previously  been  so  bad  that  no  pnblic  carriage  was  in  existence, 
were  greatly  improved ;  the  canal  oi^  Aragon,  begun  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  T.,  was  continued ;  and  the  revivMl  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
glass  became  equally  celebrated  and  Taluable.  In  1766,  some  popular 
tumults  occurred  in  Madrid  and  other  places,  which  with  Tery  Ihtle  ap- 
pearance of  probability  were  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  that  order  was  In  consequence  summarily  banished  in  the  following 
year.  Various  other  measures  were  adopted  to  limit  the  influence  of  the 
church  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisition;  while  military  schools  were 
founded,  and  great  exertions  n^ade  to  restore  tiie  navy,  which  had  suffer- 
ed severely  by  the  disastrous  contest  of  1761 ;  so  that  the  Spanish  fleets 
became  important  auxiliaries  to  those  of  France  during  the  American 
war,  1779.  Charies  died  in  1788,  sincerely  resretled  by  his  subjects, 
whose  happiness  and  prosperity  had  been  greatly  promoted  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  both  by  his  own  exertions  and  by  those  of  his  eiJight- 
ened  ministers,  Aranda,  Camporaanes,  and  Floridablanca. 

Charles  IV.  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
The  commencement  of  his  government,  which  coincides  witii  the  epoch 
of  tiie  French  revolution,  seemed  to  promise  a  continuance  of  the  wise 
policy  of  his  father;  but  Godoy,  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  having  suc- 
ceeded Floridablanca  in  power,  soon  involved  the  country  in  a  new 
career  of  misfortune.  In  1793,  the  convention  declared  war  against 
him,  on  the  ^ouod  that  he  had  improperly  interfered  in  the  internal 
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concerns  of  France;  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  he  joined  with  zeal  in 
the  crQsade  against  that  country.  A  contribution  of  fully  three  millions 
sterling  being  voted  towards  the  espenaea  of  the  war,  Roussillon  waa 
invaded  by  the  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  1794  the 
French  entered  Catalonia,  and  compelled  Godoy  to  conclude  an  ignomi- 
nious peace.  The  next  step  of  the  favourite,  wlio  had  obtained  the  sin- 
gular  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  to  conclude  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  each  stale  should,  in  case  of  war,  receive  from  the  other  the 
aid  of  fifteen  ships  of  Ihe  line  and  24,000  troops.  The  necessary  result 
of  this  measure  was  an  immediate  rupture  with  England,  in  which  the 
Spanish  fleets  were  destroyed,  the  islands  of  'I'rinidad  and  Minorca 
wrested  from  her,  and  her  colonial  and  foreign  trade  nearly  ruined.  The 
dominions  of  Charles  now  became  little  better  than  a  French  dependency; 
Portugal,  having  refuaed  to  submit  to  a  similar  degradation,  was  invaded 
by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  Godoy  in  person,  compelled 
to  cede  the  fortress  of  Olivenza,  and  to  close  her  porta  againat  England, 
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Tlie  reign  of  Peter  II.,  of  nearly  forty  years'  duration,  enabled  Portu- 
gal in  some  measure  to  recover  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  foreign 
domination  and  the  hostilities  by  which  it  was  terminated ;  but  the 
country  could  hardly  have  attained  its  former  eminence,  even  though 
the  government  had  been  more  wisely  administered  than  it  actually  was. 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  her  commercial  relations  and  alliance  with 
England.  In  IT03,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  important  advantages  to  both  countries, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Peter  was  succeeded  in  1706  by  his  eldest  son  John  V.,  a 
prince  of  moderate  abilities,  under  whom,  nevertheless,  some  vigour  was 
displayed  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
for  the  promotion  of  internal  welfare,  by  restricting  the  enormous  powers 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  promoting  trade  and  manufactures.  That  bodVi 
however,  were  much  too  formidable  to  allow  the  object  to  be  effectually 
attained ;  and  although  the  national  revenues  were  considerably  im- 
proved, yet  immense  sums  were  squandered  on  the  sumptuous  monas- 
tery of  Mafra,  and  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  Pope  to  institute  a 
patriarch  of  Lisbon.  John  V.  also  patronised  literature;  in  1714  he 
founded  the  Portuguese  Academy,  and  in  1730  that  o'  History. 
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Jo'iEPH  I.  succeeded  hia  father  in  1750,  and  chose  for  bis  minister  the 
bold  and  enterprising  Don  Carvalho,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Pombal. 
The  Sijirit  of  leform  and  improvement  which  had  been  developing  itself 
in  Spain  now  also  became  active  in  Portugal ;  and  this  statesman,  emu- 
lating Aranda  and  Floridablanca,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  its  ancient  prosperity.  Industry  of  all  kinds,  commerce,  and 
education,  received  his  attention  and  support;  absurd  sumptuary  laws 
were  abolished,  piracy  was  checked,  the  frontiers  were  fortified,  and  the 
army  regularly  paid.  The  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  had  exercised 
a  dangerous  influer>ce  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  vigorously  attack 
ed,  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  violence  not  dlogether  prudent.  Several 
of  his  measures,  too,  were  regulated  by  the  narrow  views  of  political 
economy  prevalent  at  the  time;  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany, intended  to  deprive  England  of  some  of  the  benefits  she  derived 
from  the  Methuen  treaty,  being  equally  detrimental  to  the  native  growers. 
In  themidst  of  his  various  plans,  a  terrible  earthquake  (November  J755) 
occurred  at  Lisbon,  by  which  nearly  (he  entire  city  was  thrown  down, 
and  about  15,000  persons  perished  in  the  ruins.  For  some  years,  the 
attention  of  Pombal  was  mainly  occupied  with  endeavours  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  this  frightful  event;  but,  in  1768,  he  renewed  his  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  resolving  even  on  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.  Some 
trifling  colonial  disputes  with  Spain  had  revealed  the  immense  influence 
acquired  by  these  fathers  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  and  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  having  about  this  time  been  disco- 
vered, was  charged  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  their  instigation. 
The  order  was  accordingly  proscribed  and  banished,  with  circumslancee 
of  hardship  and  cruelly  which  affix  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  memory 
of  this  minister.  Ai^er  tiie  signing  of  the  family  compact  between  Spain 
and  France,  1761,  Portugal,  still  adhering  to  the  English  alliance,  was 
exposed  to  invasion ;  bnt  the  war  terminated  honourably  for  the  country, 
through  the  able  measures  of  the  British  general,  1763. 

The  accession  of  Maria,  1777,  terminated  the  ministry  of  Pombal, 
who  had  raised  up  to  himself  many  enemies  among  the  nobility,  and 
given  great  offence  to  the  queen  by  an  attempt  to  impede  her  succession. 
Her  majesty  inherited  all  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Braganza;  the 
ignorant  nobles  and  the  equally  ignorant  and  still  more  ambitious  clergy 
soon  regained  much  of  their  former  influence;  and  he  was  consequently 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  the  conrL  Her  first  measures,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  popular:  a  number  of  persons  were  released  from 
prison,  while  a  defensive  alliance  with  Spain  secured  the  peace  of  the 
Peninsula  and  terminated  the  colonial  disputes  between  the  countries. 
In  1786,  she  lost  her  husband  Pedro,  which  induced  a  state  of  melan- 
choly that  rendered  her  nearly  incapable  of  public  business ;  the  govern- 
ment, of  course,  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  faction  disputed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state.  She  at  length  became  entirely  insane;  and,  in  1799, 
her  eldest  son,  John,  prince  of  Brazil,  was  declared  regent,  with  full 
regal  powers. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Sardinia. — Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke  ol 
Savoy,  had  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  reunited  Montfcrrat  to  Piedmont 
and  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  paternal  coronet.     To  take  possess-  jr.  o{ 
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his  new  kingdom,  he  passed  inlo  Sicily  with  all  his  court,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  Pope,  in  defence  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see.  In  1718,  the  Spanish  invasion 
of  this  island  and  the  Quadrople  Alliance  compelled  him  to  exchange 
Sicily  for  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  lo  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  After 
having  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  by  his  enterprising  and 
successful  ambition,  he  resigned  tiie  crown  to  his  son,  Charles  Ema- 
nuel U!.,  1730,  and  retired  to  the  villa  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwards,  "nie  new  sovereign  was,  like  his  father,  a  skilful 
warrior  and  politician,  and  equally  true  to  his  own  interest.  By  the 
contests  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions,  he  obtained  considera- 
ble augmentations  of  tertitflry.  From  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
his  death  in  1773,  his  reign  exhibits  no  remarkable  event;  the  plar'  -' 


s  being  occupied  by  useful  reforms,  and  other  endea- 
le  welfare  of  his  subjects.    Unfortunately,  this  state 
of  afPiirs  changed  considerably  under  Victor  Amabeus  III.,  a  prince 


fond  of  show  and  parade;  and  Sardinia,  nntil  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  groaned  beneath  the  despotism  of  its  viceroys  and  the  continu- 
ally augmenting  weight  of  abuses  engendered  by  a  corrupt  administra- 

TuscANY. — Cosmo  UI.  grandduke  from  1670  to  1733,  left  his  terri- 
tory in  a  miserable  condition,  loaded  with  debt  and  oppressed  with 
abuses.  His  son,  John  Gaston,  endeavoured  to  compensate  by  tlie 
-pleasures  of  royalty  for  the  constrained  life  he  hod  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  lead ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ruinous  prodigality,  his  demise 
in  1737  was  esteemed  a  fortunate  event  for  his  people.  As  he  died 
without  heirs,  the  duchy  was  conferred  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
on  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who,  becoming 
Emperor  of  Germany  some  time  afterwards,  allowed  the  interests  ot 
Tuscany  10  fall  into  neglect.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  second 
son,  Peter  Leopold,  succeeded  him  as  grandduke,  17G5,  under  whose 
wise  and  paternal  government  the  prosperity  of  the  country  began 
gradually  to  revive. 

The  Two  Sicilies. — After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  divided,  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Rastadt,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  took  the  continental 
portion,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  who  obtained  Sicily, 
In  1733,  these  territories  were  reunited  under  Austrian  masters ;  but,  iit 
1734,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  began  the  reconquest  of  them,  which  he 
completed  in  the  following  year.  He  was  immediately  crowned  king 
as  Charles  VII,,  and  legitimatized  his  title  by  a  wise  and  beneficent 
administration.  His  successor  in  175!)  was  Ferdinand  IV.,  a  minor 
eight  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  (he  able  Tanucci.     The  com- 

Sletion  of  his  majority,  1767,  was  celebrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
esuits  from  his  dominions.  Ten  years  after,  Tanucci  was  disgraced, 
having  possessed  power  nearly  half  a  century.  An  Englishman  named 
Acton  succeeded  to  his  duties,  but  became  odious  to  the  people  by 
adopting  what  were  thought  too  stringent  measures  for  the  r 
tion  of  the  military  force, 

Venice,  under  Francis  Morosini,  had  been  signally  v 
the  Turks  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     She  was  sensible 
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of  her  real  feebleness  and  decline,  and,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
euecession.  almost  alone  remained  neutral.  In  1714,  the  Ottomans 
recovered  the  Morea;  and,  in  1715,  the  republic  confined  its  eserlions  to 
save  ihe  island  of  Coifn,  the  key  on  that  side  to  Itajy  and  the  Adriatic. 
Aided  by  tlie  emperor,  the  Kcovery  of  their  lost  territorica  might  have 
been  effected ;  but  the  Austrian  farces  being  required  elsewhere,  the 
treaty  of  Passarowlta  was  hastily  concluded  at  the  expense  of  Venice, 
171S.  The  policy  of  this  state  was  to  maintain  an  entire  neutrality, 
whieh  did  not,  however,  preserve  it  from  being  ravaged  by  the  contend- 
ing forces  of  1733,  In  like  manner,  during  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  1708,  it  sided  with  neither  party,  confining  its  exertions 
[0  a  few  ill-directed.eSbrts  against  the  pirates,  whose  tributary  it  even- 
tually became. 

States  of  thb  Chl'bcii. — Clememt  XI.,  1700,  issued  the  celebrated 
bull  Vnigenitui,  which,  during  half  a  centary,  caused  so  many  ridiculous 
disputes  and  odious  persecutions.  A  tribunal  established  in  Sicily  by  a 
manifesto  of  Urban  II.  led  to  serious  differences  with  the  king  of  that 
island,  1713 ;  but  they  were  terminated  in  a  short  time.  BEKEnicT  XIII., 
1734,  a  model  of  all  Christian  virtues,  weakly  abandoned  tlie  govern- 
ment to  the  Cardinal  Benevento,  who  unworthily  abused  his  confidence, 
causing  an  annual  deficiency  of  120,000  Roman  crowns.  The  very  day 
of  thiH  pontiff's  death  was  signalized  by  a  rising  of  the  populace  to 

Eunish  the  minister  and  his  agents.  Benedict  XIV.,  1741,  esteemed 
ir  his  moderation,  terminated  the  Jansenist  dispute,  and  settle  the  diHer- 
ences  of  his  predecessors  with  the  courts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  In  tiie  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  neutrality  of  his 
territories  was  violated,  for  which  he  received  a  trifiing  compensation 
after  tiie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Clement  XIIL,  1748,  got  into 
trouble  with  all  the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  by  an  interdict  he  had 
published  against  Ihr;  Duke  of  Parma :  France  seized  upon  Avignon,  the 
King  of  Naples  took  Benevento,  and  Spain  threatened  to  appropriate 
the  church  revenues.  His  troubles  were  further  increased  by  the  anti- 
sacerdotal  spirit  of  the  times,  manifested  principally  by  the  espulsion  of 
the  lesuits  from  the  various  states  of  Europe,  Clement  XIV.  (Ganga- 
nelli),  17C9,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  yielding  finally  to  neces- 
sity, published  a  bull  abolishing  the  order  of  Jesuits, — a  condescension 
which  was  repaid  by  the  restitution  of  Benevento  and  Avignon.  The 
early  part  of  the  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Pius  VI.,  1774,  was  occu- 
pied with  acts  of  charity  or  useful  labours ;  in  founding  asylums  for 
indigent  young  females  and  hospitals  for  the  friars  charged  with  the 
education  of  ihe  people,  clearing  out  the  port  of  Ancona,  and  draining 
the  Pontine  marshes. 

Consult :  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics. 

GERMANY. 

Joseph  L,  son  of  Leopold,  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1690,  at  once  succeeded  to  the  imperial  honours  on  his  lather's  death  in 
1705.  The  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  already  noticed  under 
France,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  formed  of  course  the  most  prominent 
event  of  his  reign,  internally  distinguished  by  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  hu- 
mane administration.     His  brother,  the  competitor  for  the  throne  of 
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Spain,  succeeded  him  in  1711  as  Obari.es  VI.,  and  thus  led  to  tfie  lermi 
nation  of  a  contest  which  had  well-nigh  ruined  France,  and  esposed  many 
parts  of  Europe  to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  confirmed  by  him  aCRastadt 
the  next  yeaci  by  it  he  obtained  the  tjpanish  Netherlands,  except  the 
Dutch  barrier  towns,  with  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sardinia;  this  last  being 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Sicily, 

The  conquest  ofthe  Morea,  achieved  in  1715  by  Achtnct  III.,  led  the 
emperor  to  form  an  alliance  with  Venice  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  gained  freah  laurels.  He  signally  defeated  them  at 
Peterwaradin,  and  afterwards  captured  Belgrade  and  a  greatpart  of 
Servia,  which  with  other  places  were  formally  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Austria,  1718 ;  while  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  tuite  advantage 
of  this  contest  to  recover  her  lost  lerrilories  in  Italy  was  frustralted  by 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  the  main  concern  of  the  emperor  was 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  With 
this  view,  he  issued  in  1731  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanclien,  or  funda- 
mental law  regulating  the  order  of  succession  in  the  Austrian  family; 
by  which,  in  default  of  male  issue,  Charles'  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  her  descendants  after  her,  were  called  to  that  vast  inherit- 
ance. This  regulation  was  guaranteed  by  all  the  Gemian  princes  and 
several  of  the  European  powers ;  and  various  intrigues  and  alliances 
were  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  generally  recognised, — that 
with  his  old  enemy,  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  1735,  being  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary. But  this  temporary  alliance,  it  is  well  known,  was  speedily 
dissolved,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  party  of  the  maritime  states.  The 
latter  years  of  hie  reign  were  greatly  agitated  by  these  causes,  by  dis- 
putes respecting  Parma  and  Piaconaa,  and  by  the  war  which  arose  out 
of  the  Polish  election,  1733,  He  afterwards  engaged  with  Russia  in 
hostilities  against  Turkey,  1733 ;  but  his  army  met  only  with  reverses, 
and  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  signed  in  the  following  year,  deprived  Aus- 
tria of  ali  the  acquisiUons  she  had  obtained  in  I71B.  This  humiliation 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  took  place  in  1740.  He 
was  a  patron  of  letters  and  science,  founded  a  public  library,  and  began 
a  cabinet  of  medals.  In  the  hereditary  states  he  formed  new  and  im- 
proved roads,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate  manufactures  and  commerce. 

By  great  exertions,  Charles  VI.  had  procured  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion the  guarantee  of  all  the  chief  European  states;  and  therefore,  as 
well  as  by  right  of  blood,  Marja  TiiEttESA  was  the  undoubted  sovereign 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.*  But  she  soon  experienced  the  ineflicacy 
of  treaties  when  opposed  to  the  presumed  interests  of  rulers.  She  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  the  inheritance  when  her  riffht  was  disputed 
— by  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  on  a  will  of  Sie  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand ;  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  tight  of  his 
wife  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Charles'  eldest 
brother;  and  by  the  King  of  Spain,  on  a  most  recondite  genealogy; 
while  Frederick  of  Prussia  nut  forth  a  groundless  claim  to  the  pro'--  — 
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of  Silesia,  and  the  Sardinian  monarch  demanded  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
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le  conlBst  by  invading  the  pro- 

I  Had  claimed ;  while  be  offered  Maria  Theresa  his  friendship  on 

II  of  receiving  ila  unconditional  surrender, — a  proposal  wnich 
sne  magnanimously  rfjected.  Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria,  on  liis  part, 
Bssiated'hy  Freucli  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and, 
puslting  his  troops  to  the  very  gales  of  Vienna,  forced  the  queen  to  flee 
from  her  capital.  Repairing  to  Hungary,  she  convoked  the  diet  at  Pres- 
burg,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  with  her  infant  son  in 
her  arms,  liy  an  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  address,  she  awakened  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  chivalrous  nation ;  llie  barons,  drawing  tfieir  swnrds, 
swore  to  defend  their  sovereign  to  the  last;  and  the  whole  military  force 
of  Hungary  was  speedily  marshalled  around  her.  Under  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  her  brother-irt-law,  and  General  Kevenholler,  tiiese  biave 
troops  speedily  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hereditary 
states,  with  ^e  exception  of  Bohemia,  which  sliSi  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  hot  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  Charles 
Albert  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  diet 
of  Frankfort,  1743,  under  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 

Maria  Theresa  was  now  compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia.  She  was  able,  at  the  same 
time,  lo  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sardinia  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  were  thereby  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
while  the  former,  under  Broglio  and  Belleisle,  blockaded  in  Prague, 
offered  to  surrender  their  conquests  in  Bohemia  for  permission  to  retire, 
and  were  at  length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat.  Nevertheless,  in  1744, 
Frederick  again  took  the  field  against  the  queen,  demandinz  additional 
territories;  hut  the  (.lector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  an  miiance  with 
her,  sent  reinforcements,  which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  Bohe- 
mia with  the  loss  of  20,000  men.  In  1745.  Charles  VII.  died ;  and 
the  queen,  whose  fortunes  were  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  not- 
withstanding the  victory  achieved  by  France  over  her  English  allies  at 
Fontenoy,  gained  the  highest  point  of  her  ambition  in  the  elevation  of 
her  husband  as  Feancis  I.  to  the  imperial  honours.  In  Italy,  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages;  in  1746, 
they  won  the  battie  of  Piacenaa  against  the  French  and  S^ianiards,  and 
occupied  Genoa,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  through  a  popular 
insurrection.  Another  bloody  campaign  took  place  in  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, with  no  decisive  result ;  and  next  year,  1748,  the  ivai  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  securing  to  the  empress-queen 
the  peaceful  possession  of  her  dominions,  except  Silesia  alone,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Frederick. 

Maria  Theresa  employed  this  interval  of  repose  in  various  useful  and 
important  measures  of  internal  reformation,  thereby  securing  still  more 
firmly  the  attachment  of  her  various  subjects.  The  revenues  were  much 
increased,  and  the  army  reoi^nized  by  Count  Daun,  the  great  military 
rivalof  Frederick  of  Prussia,  while  thechief  direction  of  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  Prince  Kaunitz.  The  principal  aim  of  this  minister's 
policy  was  the  humiliation  of  Prussia,  now  one  of  the  most  formidable 

flowers  in  Europe.  With  this  view,  a  league  was  entered  int«  with 
lussia.  Saxony,  and  France ;  while  England,  then  at  war  with  tiie 
last-mentioned  country,  promised  her  aid  to  Frederick,  1766.     A  fearful 
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struggle,  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  the  Prussian  monarch  had  to  contend  almost  alone  against  these 
formidable  opponents.  It  ended  in  1763,  both  Austria  and  Prussia  re- 
maining with  the  same  boundaries  as  before.  Two  years  later,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  died,  leaving  the  dignity  to  his  son,  who  had  shorllv 
before  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 

Joseph  II.,  though  nominally  emperor,  remained  altogether  destitute 
of  red  power  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  and  was  indebted  to  the 
Austrian  armies  alone  for  the  security  of  his  position.  Hence  he  may 
be  said  rather  to  have  acquiesced  in  than  eifecled  the  infamous  partition 
of  Poland,  1773,  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  her- 
self seems  to  have  been  forced  reluctantly  to  agree  to  it.  At  all  events, 
Austria  gained  thereby  a  large  accession  of  territory,  — a  circumstance 
which  did  not  prevent  her  from  claiming,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
electoral  house  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  1777, 
nearly  all  the  possessions  of  that  family.  With  the  view  of  enforcing 
this  demand,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  undoubted  heir,  Charles 
Theodore,  elector-pdatine,  an  Anstrian  array  at  once  occupied  the  whole 
electorate,  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  however,  remonstrated  aoainsl 
this  appropriation ;  and  Frederick  quickly  poured  an  immense  force  into 
Bohemia,  which  wasted  the  country  even  to  the  walls  of  Prairue.  These 
prompt  measures  led  to  a  peace  at  Teschen,  1779,  by  which  the  elector 
palatine  obtained  his  inheritance,  though  a  small  portion  of  his  spoils 
was  secured  to  the  emperor.  In  1780,  cQed  Maria  Theresa,  the  best  and 
greatest  sovereign  of  her  race,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  devoted  to  the 
promorion  of  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

Maria  Theresa  made  many  jmporlant  improveman(8  for  the  benefil  of  her 
wide  dominions.  In  1776  she  abolished  the  lorturB  in  ihe  hereditary  states  and 
put  an  end  to  the  rural  and  personal  eervioes  which  ills  Bohemian  peasants 
rendered  to  their  feudal  londs ;  and  from  1774  to  1778  her  attention  wasiUunied 
with  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  edncaiion.  Various 
salu.ary  regulauons  were  enforced  touching  the  lemporaliiiea  of  ihe  clersy 
and  in  Italy  llie  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisilioti  was  circumscribed  wiffiin 
narrow  limiia.  Lombardy,  after  the  Inng  misrule  of  tla  Spanish  govemnra 
espenenoed  an  era  of  reviving  prosperity  under  her  minister  Count  Firmian, 
who  relormed  the  financial  arrangements,  and  protected  the  peasants  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  great.  "^ 

Joseph  II.,  who  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  reformer,  now  undisputed 
master  of  the  Anstrian  territories,  imagined  himself  at  lenmh  able  to 
indulge  his  ambition  abroad,  as  well  as  to  enter  on  his  long-meditated 
changes  at  home.  Various  schemes  of  aggrandisement  were  formed  at 
the  expense  of  Holland,  Turkey,  aud  flie  smaller  Germanic  stales 
especinlly  the  exchange  of  the  ^Jethe^land3  for  Bavaria ;  but  the  inter^ 
position  of  France  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  in  effectins; 
a  defensive  league  among  the  several  princes,  effectually  kept  him  in 
check.  The  innovations  of  the  emperor,  embracing  the  entire  abolition 
of  feudalism,  religious  equality,  uniformity  of  government  and  taxation, 
regular  dispensation  of  justice  to  all  classes,  and  tiie  establishment  of 
the  German  as  a  universal  language  throughout  his  dominions,  were  in 
themselves  of  the  most  salutary  description;  but  they  were  carried  into 
effect  with  an  arbitrary  and  restless  haste  which  gave  great  offence  to 
nations  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  most  of  Ihein  but  imper- 
fectly prepared  for  such  sweeping  changes.     In  the  Catholic  Nether- 
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lands,  in  particular,  these  inroads  on  their  ancient  usages  were  viewed 
with  detestation,  while  the  alteration  of  their  native  language  produced 
great  excitement  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1788,  under  pretext  of 
BD  alliance  with  the  Empress  Catherine  11.,  dicn  at  war  wiUi  Turkey, 
he  raised  a  large  army  for  the  invasion  of  that  country.  He  conducted 
one  division  of  it  in  person,  with  little  credit ;  but  auother,  under  General 
LaudoD,  succeeded  in  capturing  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses,  1789. 
The  disturbances  in  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries,  however,  which 
had  been  carried  the  length  of  open  revolt,  and  the  intervention  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  maritime  powers,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms, 
and  probably  accelerated  the  death  of  tlie  emperor,  which  took  place 
in  1790. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold  II,,  grandduke  of  Tus- 
cany, in  the  hereditary  slates,  and  shortly  after  also  in  the  imperial 
honours.  This  prince  had  gained  a  high  character  in  his  Italian  princi- 
pality, and  soon  displayed  a  laudable  prudence  and  moderation  in 
^vernii^  his  extensive  empire.  He  at  once  abolished  the  more  odious 
innovations  of  his  brother,  thereby,  in  some  measure,  securing  internal 
tranquillity  ;  placed  himself  on  a  footing  of  amity  with  Prussia  and 
England;  and  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  with  the  Porte,  The 
most  important  event  of  bis  reign,  which  embraced  little  more  than 
twelve  months,  was  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  1792,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  French  republicanism,  which  bename  the  precursor  of  conse- 
quences most  disastrous  to  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  same 
year  by  his  eon  Francis  II,,  at  a  time  when  the  discontent  produced  by 
the  rash  innovations  of  Joseph  had  not  subsided,  and  war  with  France 
appeared  inevitable.  It  broke  out  in  April  by  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  carried  on  for  some  years  on  the 
Rhine  with  varied  success:  but  the  brilliant  victories  of  Bonaparte 
forced  on  the  peace  of  1797.  However,  in  1799,  a  new  coalition  was 
formed  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  and  the  allied  armies 
were  eminently  triumphant  hoth  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  when  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  Swilaerland  and  his  subsequent  withdrawal,  1800. 


GENEALOGY  OP 


HOLLAND. 
William  III,,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1(539, 
offered  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic 
governed  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  individual ;  and  in  both  capa- 
cities he  was  occupied  with  one  absorbing  motive,  that  of  determined 
opposition  to  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Hardly,  therefore,  was  hu 
seated  in  his  newly  acijuired  sovereignty,  ere  he  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  embracing  Germany,  Spain,  Great 
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Britain,  and  Holland.  Various  bloody  but  undecisive  campaigns  wore 
fuu^ht ;  and  tliough  unabla  to  command  that  success  which  his  military 
talents  deserved,  he  had  the  rare  fortune  of  appearing  always  aa  for- 
midable after  defeat  aa  he  had  been  before  action.  This  contest  con- 
ferred a  high  reputation  on  the  naval  and  military  force  of  Holland ;  hut 
she  had  at  the  same  lime  to  lament  an  increase  of  public  debt  and  riie 
diminution  of  trade;  while  the  peace  of  Ryswiclt,  1697,  by  which  it 
was  terminated,  secured  to  her  no  advantages.  NeverUieless,  the  states 
readily  became  parties  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  1701 )  and  William  was 
once  mora  preparing  to  lead  the  armies  of  Europe  against  Ihe  French, 
when  his  death  in  the  same  year  left  his  plans  to  be  carried  out  by  more 
fortunate  leaders. 

Holland,  however,  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
old  government  of  1G50;  no  new  stadtholder  was  appointed;  the  su- 
preme authority  was  retained  by  the  states-general,  and  Heinsius,  the 
grand-pensioner,  was  intrusted  with  the  active  direction  of  affairs.  This 
great  man  amply  justified  dje  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  he  ably  co- 
operated with  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  the  long  contest  which 
followed ;  and  to  his  assistance  and  counsels  were  owing  in  no  small 
degree  those  masterly  combinations  which  resulted  in  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Matplaquet.     The 

geace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  secured  to  Holland  a  strong  barrier  of 
ontier  fortresses,  also  saw  the  republic  raised  to  her  highest  point  of 
influence  and  greatness.  Her  powerful  enemy  had  been  humbled  to  the 
dusc;  her  commerce  had  revived  amidst  the  struggle ;  her  finances  were 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing;  and  surrounding  states  regarded  her 
with  envy  or  respect. 

For  a  period  of  tliirW  years  after  this  treaty,  the  United  Provinces 
enjoyed  the  unwonted  blessing  of  peace,  during  which  the  states  devoted 
their  entire  energies  to  internal  reforms.  They  received  into  their  pro- 
tection the  persecuted  sectaries  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary ;  and 
though  the  principle  of  toleration  might  seem  to  be  violated  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  1731,  a  Protestant  country  cannot  well  be  blamed  for 
a  measure  afterwards  universally  imitated  even  by  Catholic  states.  In 
1732,  the  whole  nation  was  overwhelmed  with  alarm,  by  the  discovery 
that  the  beams  and  other  wood-worlt  employed  in  the  construction  of 
their  dikes  had  been  eaten  through  by  some  unknown  species  of  marine 
grub;  but  the  providential  occurrence  of  a  hard  frost,  by  destroying 
fiiese  formidable  insects,  freed  the  country  from  a  danger  greater  even 
than  another  war.  The  elements  of  a  fresh  contest  were  already  in 
existence.  In  1739,  the  states  had  been  induced  to  guarantee  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740,  they  at  once 
joined  England  In  aid  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  S0,000  men  and  a  large  subsidy.  These  allies  gained  the  baltie 
of  Dettingen,  1743 ;  but  Holland  was  once  more  exposed  to  invasion 
after  the  severe  repulse  at  Fontenoy,  1741.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
again  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedientof  elevating  the  house  of  Orange; 
and,  accordingly,  the  representative  of  that  illustrious  family,  William 
IV.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Geot^  II.,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder, and  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  vested  in  the  male  ana 
female  line,  1747. 

The  contest  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1743, 
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without  loss  to  tlie  country ;  but,  three  years  afterwards,  amid  het  re- 
viving prosperity,  Holland  had  to  lament  tlie  death  of  her  young  chief. 
His  son,  William  V.,  then  an  infant,  Bucceeded  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother;  and,  during  his  minority,  the  nation  was  able  to  remain 
neutral  amid  Ihe  storms  of  the  seven  years'  war.  This  prince  assumed 
the  government  in  1766;  two  years  later,  he  married  rtie  Princess  of 
Prussia,  niece  of  Frederick  the  "Great.  But  the  anti-Orange  faction  had 
in  the  mean  time  again  attained  the  ascendency,  and  a  rankling  jealousy 
of  England  spiung  up  in  the  national  mind.  This  feeling  leii  the  Dutch 
to  give  an  underhand  aid  to  the  revolted  colonies  in  America,  as  also  to 
join  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers;  and  the  British,  in 
return,  declared  war  against  them  in  1780.  In  the  four  years'  struggle 
that  followed,  Holland  Buffered  severely  in  her  commerce,  and  lost  many 
valuable  colonies,  which  were  retained  by  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1764 ; 
while  the  emperor  also  toolt  the  opportunity  to  dismantle  the  barrier 
towns,  1781.  The  national  discontent  thus  awakened,  and  the  new 
theories  set  afloat  during  the  contest,  gave  increased  activity  to  the  re- 
puhlican  party ;  and,  in  1787,  the  stales  actually  deprived  William  of 
all  his  appointments,  while  his  consort,  who  had  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  hostile  parties,  was  unjustifiably  arrested  and  treated  as  a  pri- 
soner. The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  sister's  name,  demanded  an  ample 
satisfaction ;  on  tile  lefusal  of  which,  a  Prussian  army  of  90,000  men, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  marched  into  Holland.  Amsterdam  was 
besieged  and  forced  to  capitulate,  when  all  the  resolutions  that  had  been 
taken  against  the  stadtholder  were  annulled,  and  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  authority.  But  this  period  of  recovered  power  was  of  short 
duration;  an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  England  in  1788  being  the 
ostensible  cause  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  in  1793. 
At  the  head  of  an  anoy  of  100,000  men,  the  republican  general,  Piche- 
gru,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  chief  places  in  Flanders,  1794 ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  which  froze  the  canals 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  drove  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  army  from  point 
to  point,  and  speedily  became  master  of  the  whole  country.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  presented  himself  to  the  states-general  at  the  Hague,  into 
whose  hanife  he  resigned  his  dignities  and  retired  to  England;  and  the 
United  Provinces  now  changed  their  long-cherished  form  of  government, 
and  even  their  name,  receiving,  at  the  command  of  their  Gallican  masters, 
the  novel  designation  of  the  Balatian  Bepublic,  1795. 

DENMARK. 
The  treaty  of  Stockholm,  1720,  having  secured  to  Frederick  IV.  all 
he  could  reasonably  desire,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  un- 
molested repose,  during  which  he  was  enabled  by  economy  and  wise 
financial  measures  to  reduce  somewhat  the  extraordinary  burdens  which 
the  war  had  rendered  necessary.  The  most  striking  events  that  followed 
were  the  closing  of  the  trade  with  Hamburg  in  1726,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  fire  in  Copenhagen,  which  consumed  about  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty  houses,  thereby  neatly  destroying  that  capital,  1728.  Frederick 
died  in  1730,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  the  character  of  -a 
wise  and  biave  prince,  fond  of  enterprise,  but  strongly  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     His  son       ' "^  " 
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VI.,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  patriotic  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  im- 
mediatBij  abolished  vanoaa  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  wine,  brandy, 
salt,  and  tobacco,  which  had  pressed  heavily  on  the  people;  and  witii 
the  view  of  still  fortiier  stimulating  commerce,  he  established  the  Asiatic 
Company  in  1733,  and  four  years  after  re-opened  the  trade  with  Ham- 
burg. At  the  same  time,  he  renewed  treaties  of  amity  with  Sweden  and 
England,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  Iheit  dominions ;  with  the  view  of 
promoting  arts  and  manufactures,  workmen  were  brought  from  varioua 
countries  to  instruct  the  people  j  and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  bank 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  mercantile  classes  in  the  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  various  oppressive  taxes.  Christian  con- 
trived to  maintaan  his  fleet  and  army  on  a  respectable  footing,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the  miliria,  which  had  been  abolished  j  and,  although  de- 
voted to  a  pacific  policy,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  vigorous 
warlike  attitude,  when  events  rendered  it  necessary.  This  prince  also 
established  regulations  for  the  better  celebration  of  religious  service,  and 
enjoined  upon  the  great  landed  proprietors  the  obligation  of  founding  a 
school  in  every  village.  The  magnificent  palace  of  Christiansbui^,  and 
the  docks  of  Chriatianshaven,  are  among  the  chief  monuments  of  hia 
reign. 

Fhedehick  v.,  1746,  succeeded  to  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  crown 
of  his  father;  and  his  internal  management  of  affairs  forms  a  brilliant 
sequel  to  the  measures  of  that  excellent  prince,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  minister  the  great  Bernstorf  Commerce  and  minufac 
tures  ac      d    gl    p      pe    d  m  re     p  dly  h  h  '   h  pp    g 

being  f  lly  d     bl  d         h  gn        tellecta  11         b      m         d  Ij 

diffused  my      d  J  d  1  pi      d    h    fi 

highly         floyd  whl  Igl  m  po- 
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universal  joy  throughout  the  nation.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  m  1751, 
another  marriage  was  concluded  wiUi  Juliana  Maria  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  a  lady  greatly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  her  predecessor, 
and  whose  intrigues  became  afterwards  the  source  of  much  evil  in  the 
reign  of  her  slep-son.  In  the  wars  which  desolated  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Frederick  took  no  part;  and  though  certain  claims  put  forth  to  theducny 
of  Sleswick  by  the  Czar  Peter  lIL  led  to  military  demonstrations  in 
1763,  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled  with  Catherine  II.  in  the  same 
year.  Therestof  his  life  was  spent  in  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences; 
and  to  him  the  Danish  theatre  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 

Christian  VII.,  1766,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and,  though  inheriting  little  either  of  his  talents  or  virtues,  signalized 
the  commencement  of  his  reiftn  by  a  measure  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  vassalage  throughout  the  kingdom.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  espoused  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  princess,  whom  he  nevertheless  treated  with 
great  harshness ;  and,  in  1768,  leaving  her  behind  him,  he  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  pleasure  through  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  into 
his  favour  the  celebrated  Slraensee,  a  physician  of  Ancona.  On  his 
return,  this  individual  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  the 
ofSce  of  piirae-nunister,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
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administrative  ability.  His  influence  oyer  Christian  enabled  hira  to  re- 
concile thai  fickle  prince  to  his  consort;  and,  with  her  approbation,  he 
afterwards  introduced  many  reforms,  beneficial  in  themselves,  but  which 
froDi  their  precipitancy  irritated  both  the  clergy  and  nobles.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  queen-dowager  and  her  son  Frederick  plotted  his 
ruin;  several  injurious,  and  it  would  seem  false  accusations,  were  set 
aHoat  against  both  bim  and  her  majesty;  and  in  1773,  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Caroline  and  her  accom- 
plices. Struensee  was  thrown  into  prison  and  soon  after  beheaded,  and 
the  queen  died  in  banishment  at  Zell  in  Hanover,  1775. 

For  some  years  the  queen-dowager  and  her  faction  possessed  the 
entire  control  of  affairs,  Christian  himself  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 
imbecility  ;  but,  in  1784,  his  son  Fredeiich,  then  only  sixteen  years  old, 
succeeijed  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  raised  Count  Bemstorf,  nephew 
of  the  former  minister  of  that  name,  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
The  young  prince  exercised  his  authority  with  great  moderation,  firm- 
ness, and  equity ;  a  number  of  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  govern- 
ment were  reformed  ;  and  neutrality  was  maintained  in  the  wars  of  1788 
and  1793.    In  1808,  he  succeeded  his  father  by  the  titie  of  Fhedekick  VI. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles  XII.,  Ifiil7,  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne;  and  his  extreme  youth  tempted  three  powerful  neighbours 
to  conspire  in  order  to  effect  the  dismemberment  of  his  states,  or  at  least 
the  recovery  of  territories  wrested  from  them  by  the  valour  of  his  prede- 
cessors. These  aggressors  were  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  I.  of  Russia ; 
an^  in  the  year  1700,  they  simultaneously  invaded  the  Swedish  do- 
minions at  three  different  points.  The  young  monarch  renewed  an 
alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  from  whom  he  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army,  resolved  on  a  vigor- 
ous defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  sailed  with  his  troops 
for  Copenhagen,  attached  that  city,  and  in  a  few  weeks  obliged  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  sign  the  peace  of  Travendabl.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva,  a  town  in  Ingria; 
and  on  the  301h  November,  having  nnder  him  only  SCKIO  soldiers,  totally 
routed  them,  though  ten  times  that  number.  Augustus,  who  had  fruit- 
lessly invested  Riga,  now  only  remained :  the  Swedes  passed  the  Dwina 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Couriand,  The  youthful  conqueror  now 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  dethroning  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
conferring  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  upon  Stanislaus  Leeiinski, 
palatine  of  Posnania ;  a  design  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  several 
discontented  noblemen,  and  which  Augustus  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avert  by  negotiation.  In  1703,  that  ruler  was  defeated,  after  a  severe 
contest,  at  Clissau,  and  at  Pultusk  in  the  following  year ;  the  Polish 
diet  proclaimed  Stanislaus  in  1704 ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1707,  the 
other  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal  resignation  of  bis  crown,  witii 
permission  merely  to  retain  his  Saxon  dominions. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  directed  towards  the  camp  of  Charles 
1*.  Lei'isi'?,  where,  at  the  head  of  50,000  veterans,  he  received  ambassa- 
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dors  from  the  principal  powers,  and  even  dictated  to  the  emperor  condi- 
tions by  which  the  Protestants  in  Silesia  were  secured  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  But  he  felt  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  central 
Europe,  his  views  being  turned  towards  the  north,  where  his  great  object 
was  the  dethronement  of  his  rival,  Peter  of  Russia.  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  Muscovy  in  September  1707,  defeated  the  czar  in  the  folkiwing 
May  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  pene- 
Iraied  as  far  as  Smolensk.  The  approaching  rigours  of  the  season, 
however,  corapeiied  him  to  abandon  his  design  of  marching  upon  Mos- 
cow, and  to  retreat  towards  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa,  hetmann  of 
the  Cossacks,  had  promised  to  join  him.  Here  Charles  passed  the 
winter,  during  which,  besides  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  wagons,  he 
had  to  lament  the  interception  of  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  meni^and  the 
entire  dispersion  of  his  expected  allies.  In  the  spring  of  1709,  with  an 
army  greatljr  reduced  in  number,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to 
70,000  Russians  led  by  Peter  in  person,  under  the  walls  of  Pultowa, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  his  brave  followers,  9000  of  whom 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  decisive  event  annihilated  the 
ascendency  of  Sweden :  the  vanquished  monarch  took  refuge  in  Turkey } 
Denmark  and  Poland  annulled  the  treaties  they  had  made;  Augustus 
returned  to  Warsaw ;  and  the  conqueror  kept  possession  of  Livonfa. 

Instead  of  iramediatelj  returning  to  defend  his  dominions,  Charles 
unaccountably  persisted  m  remaining  five  years  in  his  TuAish  asylum, 
spending  the  lime  in  fruitless  intrigues  to  foment  a  war  between  that 
country  and  Russia,  while  his  inveterate  enemies  in  the  north  were 
ravaging  his  continental  provinces,  and  destroying  his  best  troops.  At 
length,  in  October  1714,  he  left  Turkey,  and  crossing  Hungary  and 
Germany,  arrived  at  Stralsand,  where  he  immediately  look  the  field 
against  Prossia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Russia.  After  various  military 
operations,  he  succeeded,  through  the  eiertiona  of  his  minister.  Baron  de 
Gorti,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Peter;  but  he  still  pursued  the  war 
a^inst  the  Danes,  and  in  1718  sat  down  before  Fred ericksh all  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  where  his  adventurous  career  was  terminated  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  This  event  produced  an  immediate 
revolution  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  senate,  accusing  Gortz  as  the 
author  of  the  calamities  afflicting  the  nation,  had  that  minister  tried  and 
executed ;  while  the  late  king's  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  hut  compelled  to  renounce  its  absolute  prerogatives  as  well 
as  the_  hereditary  nght  of  succession.  Treaties  of  peace  were  at  the 
same  time  set  on  foot:  in  1719  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were 
ceded  to  Hanover,  in  consideration  of  one  million  of  rix-doUars ;  a 
similar  payment  of  two  millions  secured  Pomerania-Anterior  to  Prussia, 
1720 ;_  Denmark  agreed  to  restore  some  of  her  conquests  on  receiving  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  retaining  her  right  to  llie  Sound  dues, 
Auffuatus  was  acknowledged  ^e  le^timate  sovereign  of  Poland,  lo  the 
exclusion  of  Stanislaus;  while  Russia,  after  some  renewed  military 
operations  extremely  disastrous  to  Sweden,  signed  a  peace  at  Nystadt, 
1721,  by  which  she  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Vihorg,  and 
part  of  Carelia,  but  ^reed  to  resign  Finland,  and  pay  two  millions  of 
nx-dollars. 

Previously  to  the  conclusion  of  these  pacific  measures,  Oie  queer,  haa 
resolved  on  having  her  husband,  Fhederiok  of  Hesae-Cassel,  associated 
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with  her  in  the   Buvercgnty,  and  in  May  1*20  thp  roial  aulhoritj 

Katlj  Ilniled,  was  iitruatel  lo  him  imh  conoert  tf  the  diet  Ihs 
g,  I  everlheless  na"  able  »o  eiert  himself  suceessfully  for  the  re- 
cslablishment  of  order  and  prosperity,  ahuses  were  invealigateiJ,  toni- 
meree  restored,  mines  and  maniifactures  eniouraged,  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  the  countrj  placed  anew  m  a  competent  slate  of  defence, 
aid  m  17J1  a  trading  company  to  the  La<it  Indies  was  e)  "  '  ' 
But  the  seeds  of  disui  ion  ha<l  been  sow  n  in  tlie  vtry  liberal  ci 
lately  formed ,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  diet  m  1738,  two  tactions 
appearea,  known  by  the  fantastic  ippeltalions  of  theflateand  Capi  who 
mutually  attacked  eath  Other  with  great  bitterness  The  latter  party 
were  favourable  to  peace  on  any  lerins,  and  to  the  new  order  of  things ; 
while  the  fonner,  preferring  the  old  system  of  ffovemment,  exclaimed 
against  the  late  treaty  with  Russia;  and  these  last,  having  gained  a 
considerable  majoriiy,  succeeded  in  provoking  a  rupture  with  ihe  court 
of  St.  Petersbu^,  1741.  The  event  soon  proved  the  folly  of  this  new 
contest :  various  bloody  engagements  took  place  in  Finland ;  in  almost 
every  one  of  nvhieh  Ihe  enemy  proved  victorious  i  and  in  1743,  it  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  the  Swedes  consenting  to 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gotlorp,  a  relative  of  the  Hu 
press,  as  the  successor  of  their  sovereign. 

The  prince  just  named  distinguished  his  accession  to  the  throne  by 
various  useful  measures,  1751 ;  but  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  rival  Hat  and  Cap  facUons.  In  1757,  he  was  led  to  take 
part  against  Prussia  in  the  seven  years'  war,  a  contest  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  exposed  to  many  reverses,  and  which  .ended  little  to  theii 
advantage.  He  was  succeeded  in  1771  by  his  son  Gust*tds  III.,  who 
at  length,  gaining  Ihe  attachment  of  the  ciUzens,  peasantry,  and  clergy, 


.  n  wag  introduced,  vesting 
the  legislative  power  in  the  stales,  but  limited  to  such  measures  qnly  as 
originated  with  the  crown.  This  revolution,  however,  was  far  from 
settling  tiie  disputes  of  the  naUon,  or  firmly  eslablishipg  the  royal 
authonty;  so  that,  in  1788,  on  the  king  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
Russia,  the  officers  of  his  army  refnsed  to  act,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  declare  offensive  war.  This  question  having  been 
settled  in  1789,  by  a  resoiulion  of  the  diet  investing  the  sovereign  with 
discretionary  power  in  Ibis  respect,  the  contest  continued  t«  be  prose- 
cuted ;  and  in  1790,  his  fleet  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Russians 
nearSvenkasund,forty.two  ships  being  either  taken  or  desuoyed,  an 
event  which  led  to  a  peace  in  the  same  year.  GuStavus  afterwards  be- 
came a  party  to  the  views  of  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  1791,  intending 
to  lead  a  northern  army  into  France,  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  discontented  nobles,  who  procured  his  assassination 
at  a  masked  bAl,  1799.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gcstavus  IV., 
under  the  regency  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Kudennania, 


On  the  death  of  John  Sobleski,  the  Polish  crown  became  an  object 

n  among  various  candidates ;  but  bribery  and  force  at  lengili 
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decided  the  election  in  favour  of  Aubustus  II.,  elector  o: 
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who,  by  Ihe  peace  of  Carlowita,  two  years  after,  gamed  some  valuable 
territorial  cessions  from  the  Turks.  In  1700,  he  joined  Russia  and 
Denmark  in  a  league  against  Charles  XII. ;  hut  the  war  which  fallowed, 
already  noticed  under  Sweden,  instead  of  securing  his  ambitious  designs, 
exposed  his  kingdom  to  invasion,  and  he  was  himself  forced  to  abdieate 
in  favour  of  Stanislaus  Leczlmski,  1707.  Tlie  battle  of  Pultowa,  how- 
ever, and  the  overthrow  of  llie  Swedish  power,  1709,  enabled  him  to 
displace  Stanislaus  and  recover  his  position;  but  the  country  had,  as 
usual,  suffered  severely  in  these  struggles,  and  its  miseries  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  absolute  authority,  and  the 
unsparing  persecution  which  he  directed  against  the  dissenters  from  the 
Catholic  fMth.  On  his  deatii  in  1733,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  fell  to 
his  son  AucDSTUS  III.,  who  on  this  ground  had  also  strong  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  ihou^  the  people  in  general  declared  for 
Stanislaus,  who  was  supjiorted  by  France,  the  armies  of  Russia  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  claims,  which  were  finally  recognised  by  the  diet 
in  1T3G.  Instigated  by  his  minister,  Count  Bruhl,  the  king  took  part  in 
the  various  contests  rtien  agitating  Germany,  sometimes  siding  with  one 
party  and  sometiraes  with  another;  while  the  nation,  gradually  falling 
under  Russian  influence,  lost  the  respect  of  surrounding  states,  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  internal  anarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  1763,  the  diet,  assembled  a 
choose  a  successor,  exhibited  a  disgraceful  scene  of  conten 
line,  on  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
country ;  and  next  year  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  candiaate  whom 
she  favoured,  was  of  course  elected.  At  iJiis  time,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  two  brothers,  the  Princes  Ciartoriskl,  who  desired  a  more 
stable  government,  tke  executive  power  of  the  monarch  was  somewhat 
strengthened,  while  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  restricted; 
but  Catherine,  who  had  no  intention  of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of 
Poland,  soon  exerted  herself  to  nullify  the  effect  of  these  measures. 
Animosities  broke  out  between  the  Catholic  party  and  that  of  the  dis- 
sidents, who  demanded  an  equality  of  rights;  the  latter  received  the 
support  of  the  czarina  and  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  the  diet  of  1768, 
in  addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  replacing  all  christian  sects  upon  an 
equal  footing,  various  regulationa  were  adopted  tending  to  weaken  the 
govemnaent,  while  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian  guarantee  declared  that 
Mate  of  things  immutable.  These  proceedings,  and  disgust  at  the 
foreign  domination  under  which  the  country  had  fallen,  led  to  a  con- 
federation of  the  Catholic  party,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Kamienetz ; 
and  a  civil  war,  combined  with  one  against  the  Russian  intruders, 
agitated  the  unhappy  country.  The  confederation,  ill  supported,  and 
without  regular  troops,  struggled  hopelessly  some  years  against  the 
foreign  armies ;  while  the  Ottomans,  who  had  taken  the  field  in  favour 
of  Poland,  after  in  vain  representing  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe  the 
dangers  of  Russian  predominance  in  that  country,  were  defeated  in 
several  battles. 

The  Three  Partitioks.— The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  esecu- 
tion  of  a  project  first  conceived  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  —  the  tran- 
quillizing of  Poland  by  its  dismemberment.  _  Accordingly,  in  1773,  a 
scheme  of  partition  was  agreed  on  between  him,  Catherine,  and  Maria 
Theresa;  some  ridiculous  old  claims  were  revived;  tlie  king  and  people, 
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overawed  by  irresistible  fnrce,  in  vain  appealed  to  justice,  for  ttie  remain 
bg  powers  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  condition  to  interfere,  iiy  Ihiu 
measure,  a  third  part  of  the  country  was  divided  among  these  imperial 
rubbers :  Austria  obtained  Galicia  and  Lodoinlria ;  Russia,  the  lerritoriea 
between  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dmtaeh;  and  Frederick,  the 
whole  of  Polish  Pruasia,  except  Uantiic  and  Thorn,  together  with  the 
j:-..i..  „f .,..  KT..._  ^  j[gj  ,^g  p^ngj  ^  sanction  the  final  disruption 
coerced  li^  foreign  armies  and  bribed  by  foreign 
-    ^  this  achievement  of 
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IB  effect  in  arousing  the  nation,  which 
heavy  loss  by  internal  improvements. 
^  f  with  little  beyond  the  mere  shadow  of  authority, 
Oct  ded  by  ral  distinguished  individnals,  earnestly  strove  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  country :  an  excellent  system  of  education 
was  introduced,  literature  received  encouragement,  and  industry  revived. 
The  diet,  having  assembled  in  1788,  declared  itself  permanent,  and  con- 
timied  till  1791,  when  it  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  abolished 
the  veto,  made  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family  on  the  decease 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  introduced  some  useful  regulations.  But 
a  fatal  error  was  committed  in  neglecting  to  orgaruie  a  national  force 
capable  of  protecting  the  new  arrangements ;  and  Russia,  which  had 
guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things,  gave  her  aid  to  a  confederation  of 
factious  nobles  at  Taigovitza,  in  order  to  restore  them.  A  civil  war 
followed,  in  which  the  king  himself  at  length  deserted  to  the  enemy; 
while  the  Prussian  monarch,  though  he  had  encouraged  the  patriots  to 
frame  the  new  constitution,  joineiT  the  Russians  in  an  invasion  of  the 
country.  The  consequence  was  a  tecand  partition  of  the  Polish  terri- 
tory, 17Q3,  by  which  Russia  gained  85,000  square  miles,  and  Prussia 
21,000,  together  witii  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn. 

The  wretched  remnant  of  Poland,  amounting  to  only  85,000  square 
miles,  now  became  a  mere  Russian  dependency.  The  confederates  of 
Targovitza,  to  whose  treason  this  second  dismemberment  was  owing, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  pCTsecuted  the  patriots  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  many  of  the  chief  persons  among  them  were 
driven  into  exile.  But  these  adverse  circumstances  had  not  yet  quelled 
the  national  spirit;  insurrections  broke  out  in  many  places,  and  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  was  finally  organized.  In  1794,  Kosciusko,  who 
had  gone  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition,  returned,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  peasants  rudely  armed,  took  possession 
of  Cracow,  and  soon  after  put  to  flight  a  superior  number  of  enemies ; 
the  people  of  Warsaw,  then  occupied  by  a  sU:ong  Russian  force,  expelled 
their  oppressors,  after  a  bloody  iiontest;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Wilna,  The  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  not  a  little 
animated  by  the  King  of  Prussia's  failure  before  the  capital ;  but  their 
preservation  was  connected  witii  one  man,  and  his  destiny  decided 
theirs.  Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians;  Praga,  a  principal  suburb,  was  stormed  by  Suwarrow,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Finally,  Warsaw  itself  capitulated ; 
and,  in  1795,*  the  remainder  of  the  ill-fated  country  was  divided  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  while  the  king,  deprived  of  the  regal 
title,  subsisted  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  a  pension.     Thus,  wliile  protest- 
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Ing  against  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  theje  royal  spoilers 
perpetrated  the  most  barefaced  act  of  injustice  recorded  in  modern 
history,  after  having  hj  the  vilest  intrigues  fomenled,  if  they  did  not 
actually  produce,  those  very  disordeis  which  were  made  the  pretext  for 
their  aggressions. 

PRUSSIA. 
The  original  nucleus  of  this  great  and  proaperoua  eoiintrv  was  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  a  district  first  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,,  and  subsequently,  on 
ihe  souihern  migrations  of  that  tribe;  by  a  race  of  Sclavonic  or  Vandal  origin. 
Under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  the  provinces  on  the  oulskirls  of  the 
empire,  called  inarkt  or  marches,  were  adminiaiered  by  governors,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  supreme  judges  or  ffrafs,  whence  ihey  detived  their  title  of 
rnargrave  (march-graf) ;  and  these  digntlies,  at  first  held  for  life  only,  uhimately 
became  hereditary  fiels.    Between  fiSO  and  1283,  the  district  of  Priisaia  Pro- 


Luered  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  an  order  of  miUlary  monha 
„      at  of  Malta;  various  adjacent  territories  subsequently  fell  ur-^'- 
iheir  swny  ;  but  in  the  end,  after  a  long  series  of  contests,  ihey  became 


adjacent  territories  subsequently  fell  under 

_  _    ._,,-- -, -1  long  series  of  contests,  ih"  ' ''" " 

dally  subjeiM  la  Poland.    Brandenburg,  meanwhile,  under  si 


e  figure  among  the  smaller  German  principalities;  till  at  length 

,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  and  count  of  Hoheniollern,  obtained  from 

the  Emperor  Sigismund  the  dignity  of  bcrcdilary  elector,  1411,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  race  of  princes  lo  whose  talents  and  wisdom  the  country  owes  the  hi^h 
rank  it  has  since  attained  among  European  sovereignties.  In  15-25,  under  the 
Elector  Albert,  who  was  also  grandtnasler  Of  the  I'eutonie. knights,  the  lands 
of  Ihe  order  were  secularized,  and  the  Lutheran  faith  introduced ;  when  Prussia 
became  a  hereditary  ducal  ^ef  in  his  family,  dependent  on  the  Polish  crown. 

The  true  foundations  of  Prussian  greatness,  hr '-■■■  ■—  =■—-'--'- 
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of  the  period,  enableci  him  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  dominions,  and 
eventually,  in  1660,  to  become  an  independent  prince.  By  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  and  other  religious  persecutions  of  the  period,  he  received 
a  large  accession  of  inlelligeiil  and  industrious  subjects;  and  at  his  death  in 
less,  he  left  the  country  greatly  augmented  in  Wealth,  power,  and  extent. 

The  son  of  Frederick- William  continued  sorae  years  to  administer 
the  government  by  the  sirnple  title  of  elector ;  but,  in  1701,  on  condition 
of  assisting  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  obtained  formal  permission  to  aasame  the  regal  crown  as  Fbedeeiick 
L  On  this  occasion  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle ;  and  hia 
armies  were  sobseqnently  greatly  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Turin 
and  Blenheim.  He  was  succeeded  in  1713  hy  his  son,  Feederick- 
WiLLiAM  I.,  who,  hy  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  the  same  year,  gained 
Spanish  Guelderland,  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neucliatel.  His  atten- 
tion  was  chiefly  directed  to  financial  reforms,  as  well  as  to  the  increase 
and  discipline  of  the  military  force;  and,  continuing  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  industrious  foreigners,  he  erected  various  public  buildings 
and  charitable  institutions.  In  1715,  after  the  return  of  Charles  xfl. 
from  Turkey,  he  was  compelled  by  the  arrogance  of  tliat  monarch  to 
join  the  northern  league  against  Sweden ;  and  though  the  warlike  opera- 
tions presented  no  event  of  importance,  Prussia  again  secured  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  territory  hy  the  peace  of  1730.  At  his  death  in 
Ihe  year  1740,  Frederick-William  left  9,000,000  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury,  a  regular  army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  territory  containing  about 
40,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,340,000. 

FRKDb:RicK  II.,  surnamed  tlie  Great,  and  one  of  the  most  remarltsbla 
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men  of  his  liine,  had  received  a  mililary  education  in  his  father's  court, 
which  was  one  large  camp,  and  imbibed  from  his  tutor,  M.  Duhan,  a 
high  relish  for  philosophical  speculations.  He  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  twenty-«ight,  shortly  before  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa 
'o  the  Austrian  dominions;  and  this  event  at  once  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  ambition  and  great  talents  for  war.  The 
eoniest  itself,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  succession,  has  been  no- 
ticed under  Gerhanv;  it  may  therefore  suffice  lo  slate,  that  during  it 
the  king  and  his  armies  acquired  a  high  degree  of  martial  renown,  and 
lis  lermination,  so  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  Dres- 
den, 1745,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  valuable  province  of  Silesia,  A 
short  lime  previously,  his  territories  had  been  augmented  by  the  d'alrict 
of  East  Friesland,  which  fell  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  last  count  in 
1743.  For  eleven  years  after  this  period,  Frederick  employed  h  mself 
with  great  activity  iti  the  administraUonof  internal  affairs,  the  orga  a 
tion  of  his  forces,  and  literary  pursuits.  Aided  by  his  chancellor 
Cocceii,  he  framed  a  valnahle  body  of  laws  for  his  dominions  kno  vn 
as  the  "  Code  of  Frederick ;"  and,  though  engaged  in  various  other 
works,  he  found  leisure  to  visit  most  parts  of  the  country,  endeavounng 
to  stimulate  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  By  great  improveme  Is 
in  the  revenues,  he  was  able  to  maintain  160,000  sofdiers ;  while  large 
Bums  were  expended  on  his  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  n  erect 
ing  many  splendid  edifices  in  these  two  cities. 

Seven  Years'  War,  1756. — The  king  was  soon  summoned  from  these 
peaceful  pursuits  to  defend  himself  in  a  stru^le  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  state.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  colonial  war  between  England  and  France,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  former  for  the  security  of  Hanover ;  while  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  and  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  led  to  a  secret  alliance 
between  these  powers,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Sasony,  having  in  view 
nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  his  dominions.  This  scheme  speedily 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Frederick,  who  at  once  entered  the  last  named 
conntry  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden ;  and  his  progress  to  Bo- 
hemia bein^  opposed  by  the  elector,  he  defeated  him,  and  compelled  the 
beaten  soldiers  to  enlist  into  bis  own  army.  In  1757,  he  advanced  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  rained  a  signal  victory  near  Prague  over  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Count  Brown;  that  city 
was  immediately  invested;  but  a  freshjirmy  under  Marshal  Daun  de- 
feated the  Prussians  in  their  turn  at  Kolin,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  obliged  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  abandon 
Hanover,  the  Russians  and  Swedes  invaded  Prussia  from  the  north,  and 
a  combined  French  and  German  army  marched  into  Saxony.  The 
Prussian  monarch  immediately  attacked  this  latter  force,  twice  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  at  the  village  of  Rosbach,  and  subjected  it  to  a 
complete  and  most  disgraceful  overthrow ;  the  Aastrians,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Prince  of  Bevem  and  taken  Breslaii,  were  vanquished  at 
Lissa,  and  their  conquest  recovered ;  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat 
for  want  of  supplies;  the  Swedes  were  driven  under  the  walls  of  Stral- 
sund ;  while  the  Hanoverians  rose  agsunst  the  French,  and  assembled  a 
large  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  to  aid  the  king. 

These  successes,  and  a  British  subsidy  of  £670,000,  granted  annually, 
would  have  placed  the  affairs  of  Frederick  in  a  favourable  position,  but 
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lor  llie  inveterate  enmity  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth.  In  1758,  ihe  priti 
tipal  event  was  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Zorndorf,  in  which  the  Russian) 
were  defeated,  but  with  iinmense  loss  on  both  sides.  Next  year.  Prince 
Ferdiaaad  repulsed  the  French  at  Minden,  and  saved  Hanover;  Iha 
king  hitnsHir,  resolving  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combined  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies,  attacked  (hem  at  Iiunersdorf,  where  he  was  defeat- 
ed after  a  horrible  carnage ;  but,  by  great  military  sliill,  he  almost  im- 
mediately after  forced  them  to  act  on  the  defensive.  However,  it>  1760, 
the  enemy  was  able  to  enter  Brandenbura  and  occupy  Berlin,  which 
was  only  saved  from  plunder  by  paying  a  heavy  contribution ;  hut  that 
city  being  soon  evacuated,  Frederick  again  entered  Saxony,  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Daun  at  Torgau.  Still,  not  withstand  ing  these  suc- 
cessBS,  his  resources  were  melting  away;  and,  in  1761,  he  was  able  to 
do  little  more  than  watch  Ihe  movements  of  the  enemy  from  an  intrench- 
ed camp  in  Siles- 1.  In  these  circumsiances,  the  death  of  Elizaheth,  in 
the  beginning  o(  1763,  relieved  him  from  his  apparently  desperate  siiua- 
tion.  Her  suitcessor,  Peter  III.,  who  admired  the  herole  character  of 
Frederick,  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  which  was  suhsequently  con- 
firmed by  Catherine;  and  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
successfully  against  Austria,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Westphalia, 
and  the  English  fleets  at  sea,  completely  prostrated  the  power  of  France. 
Peace  was  finally  concluded  in  1763 :  that  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  signed  at  Hubertsburg,  and  left  matters  in  the  same  condition  as 
before. 

The  result  of  this  sanguinary  struggle,  while  it  afforded  an  unavailing 
lesson  on  the  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  such  conflicts,  secured  to 
Prussia  a  decisive  influence  in  European  affairs;  and  the  monarch  now 
seriously  strove  ta  repair  the  evils  which  the  war  had  inflicted  on  his 
dominions.  The  chief  events  of  his  foreign  policy  have  been  noticed 
under  Germany  and  Poland,  the  part  taken  in  the  first  partition  of  the 
latter  country  being  the  least  defer^aible  of  his  acts ;  but  it  is  at  all  events 
gratifying  to  know  that  his  internal  administration  secured  for  all  his 
siihjeets  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity.  At  his  death  in  1786,  he  lefi  his 
kingdom  nearly  doubled  in  extent,  upwards  of  10,000,000  steriing  in  the 
treasury,  and  an  army  of  300,000  men. 

Frederick  waa  an  avowed  unbeliever  in  revelation,  and  made  little  secret 
during  his  life  of  the  conlonipl  in  which  he  held  religious  institutions.  Ha 
entertained  a  high  admiration  for  Vottaire,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close 
intimacy  ;  and  his  own  works,  which  are  voluminous  and  respectable,  were 
composed  in  the  French  language,  and  deeply  imbued  with  tha  sceplicaljhilo- 
aophy  of  which  that  writer  is  the  great  apoalle.  Being  thus  desliinle  or  fixed 
principles  of  action,  his  political  and  moral  conduct  was  of  course  directed  by 
the  eipediency  of  the  moment,  his  own  pleasure  and  interest  appearing  to  be 
the  ruling  motives.  Essentially  a  despot,  but  an  intelligent  and  far.slghled  one, 
he  defended  his  dominions  with  valour,  because  he  felt  ue  was  fighting  for  him- 
self; and  his  successful  efforts  for  their  internal  improvement  seem  lo  have 
sprung  in  a  great  measure  from  a  similar  impulse.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been 
regarded  in  Germany  with  admiration,  nor  can  his  own  subjeols  be  blamed  lor 
the  enthusiasm  which  associates  with  his  memory  the  title  of  "  the  Great." 

FREnERicK-Wii.i.iiM  II.  succeeded  his  uncle  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  and  proved  himself  on  the  whole  a  respectable  sovereign. 
His  chief  public  act,  in  addition  to  the  share  taken  by  him  in  the  infa- 
mous partitions  of  Poland,  was  the  crusade  ag^nst  the  French  repubit 
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aans,  1792,  when  fifty  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were 
Bent  to  the  frontiers  of  France ;  but  the  failure  of  this  expedition  led  to'  a 
peace  in  1795.  During  this  reign,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth 
resigned  his  territories  to  Prussia  for  an  annuity  of  500,000  florins.  This 
prince  was  succeeded  in  1797  by  his  son,  Fredkbicjc-Willum  III.,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  endeavoured  \o  maintain  peace  and 
encourage  industry  and  the  arts. 

RUSSIA. 

The  return  of  Peter  from  his  foreign  travels  was  hastened  by  an  in 
surtection  of  the  Strelitzes  in  Moscow,  fomented  by  his  sister  Sophia;* 
but  it  was  suppressed  before  his  arrival  by  a  body  of  faithful  troops 
under  General  Gordon,  and  that  turbulent  corps  was  abolished  by  the 
CEar,  who  caused  numbers  of  them  to  be  executed.  The  most  important 
transaction  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was  the  war  undertaken  with 
Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden,  which  he  began  in  1700  by  the 
siege  of  Narva.  Here  the  military  inferiority  of  the  Russians  was  con- 
spicuously shown,  80,000  of  them  being  totally  defeated  by  8000  Swedes ; 
but  this  overthrow  only  stimalaled  the  genius  of  their  sovereign,  who 
immediately  set  about  rgiairing  the  disaster,  observing  that  the  Swedes 
would  yet  leach  his  soldiers  to  vanauish  them.  While  Charies  XII. 
was  occupied  in  Poland  and  Saxony,  he  made  himself  master  of  Ingria 
andCarelia;  in  1703,  he  took  the  town  of  Marienburgi  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  eventually 
becanTe  the  seat  of  the  imperial  govemment.j-  In  Uie  ensuing  years  he 
overran  Livonia  and  Esthonia;  and  at  length,  in  1709,  the  Swedish 
king,  having  rashly  marched  into  the  Ukraine,  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw at  Pultowa,  from  an  army  led  by  Peter  in  person,  and  was  forced 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkey. 

In  1696,  ihe  czar  divorced  his  first  wife,  who  had  borne  him  one  son, 
Alexis;  in  1711,  he  married  his  mistress,  Catherine  Alexina,  a  native 
of  Livonia,  who  had  risen  by  a  series  of  extraordiua^  adventures  from 
the  very  lowest  rank.  By  this  time  the  intrigues  of  Charles  XII.  had 
procured  3  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Porte ; 
and  Peter  led  an  army  into  Moldavia,  which,  encamping  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  From  this  perilous  position  he  was  relieved  by  the  dd 
his  empress,  who  succeeded,  unknown  to  him,  in  bribing  h  ra  d 
vizier  to  agree  to  a  negotiation,  which  was  at  once  conclud  d  by  h 
surrender  of  Aaof  to  the  Turks.    Hostilities  with  Sweden  now  d 

to  be  prosecuted  with  great  success,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  3  h 
country  had  been  stripped  of  every  position  which  could  prov  g 

to  the  new  metropolis  of  Russia,     Subsequently,  in  the  hope    f    b     n 

•ThiB  ptioces*.  who  reeoa  10  have  bwn  of  nil  Bmhiliniu  (tis|w8itinii 
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y  means  waa  employed  to  direcT  trnde  into  this  new  chanitel ;  ai 
ic«s  of  a  great  city,  wbich  has  become  an  tmpajium  of  vase  c 
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iag  Mecklenburg,  he  dissolved  the  Northern  League,  and  formed  aa 
alliance  with  Sweden ;  but  the  contest  being  again  renewed,  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  1721,  which  secured  to  him 
the  undisputed  possession  of  all  his  conquests.  TTie  senate  at  this  lime 
proclaimed  Peler  I.  "  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  and  conferred  on  him 
the  merited  title  oflhe  Great. 

The  monarch  now  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  erected  mills, 
projected  navigable  canals,  insUtuted  hospitals,  established  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  made  every  exertion  ta  civilize  the  man- 
ners of  his  subjects.  These  praiseworthy  exertions  were  only  partiallj 
interrupted  hy  an  expedition  conducted  in  person  against  Persia  in  1733, 

B  which,  in  a  single  campaign,  he  acquired  the  provinces  of  Ghilar, 
aaanderan,  and  Astrabad.  In  the  same  year,  he  tonnded  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  caused  Catherine  to  be  crowned,  and 
manied  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  28th  January  1735. 

The  character  of  Peter  Iha  Greal,  though  displaying  many  inconBiBlencies, 
was  strongly  marked  wilh  sound  sense  nnd  clear  judgment.  That  he  some- 
times suffered  hunself  to  be  swayed  by  paaabn  and  prejudice,  and  exhibilod 
many  of  the  faihnas  common  lo  the  possessnra  of  irresponsible  power,  cannot 
be  doubled  ;  but  ifie  former  fault  may  be  fairly  allribuled  to  hia  very  defeclivB 
education,  the  latter  was  of  course  the  result  of  his  poaiion.  As  to  the  signal 
benefiis  he  conferred  on  his  hiiherio  barbarous  empire,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  "  He  gave  a  polish,"  saya  Vollaire,  "  to  hie  people,  and  «-as  himself 
barbarous  ;  he  taught  Ihem  the  art  of  war,  which  he  himaelf  had  never  learnt ; 
from  the  sight  of  »  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskva,  he  created  B  powerful  fleet, 
and  became  an  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  commander;  he  reformed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  Uves  in  their  memory  as 
the  Falhei-  of  hit  country." 

The  prince  Alexis  had  given  great  disquietude  to  his  father  by  hia 
rebellious  and  dissolute  conduct,  and  at  length  died  in  prison  in  1713, 
Prince  Menzikof,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  accordingly  took  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  Catherine  as 
the  successor  of  her  husband ;  and  during  her  reign  he  possessed  unlim- 
ited authorily.  The  empress,  however,  survived  little  more  than  two 
years',  and  in  1737  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II.,  son  of  Alexis.  The 
short  reign  of  this  prince  presepls  notliing  remarkable,  save  the  downfall 
of  Menzikof,  who  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in 
povi'ity,  1739.  Next  year,  Anne,  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother 
of  J'ltcr  the  Great,  was  called  to  the  throne,  by  the  influence  of  a  faction 
among  the  nobles,  headed  bv  the  Dolgoruki  family,  on  signing  an 
agreement  limiting  the  imperial  authority ;  but  this  document  was  imme- 
diately cancelled  by  the  advice  of  Chancellor  Ostermann,  the  Dolgo- 
rukis  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  the  empress  ruled  with  absolute  power. 
In  this  reign  the  Persian  conquests  of  Peter  were  relinquished ;  but  the 
election  lo  the  Polish  crown  was  decided,  in  1733,  by  the  interference 
of  a  Russian  army,  and  a  war  against  rtie  Porle,  in  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, amply  avenged  tie  convention  of  the  Prutii,  Azof  being  recovered 
1739.  Anne  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  her  grand- 
nephew  Ivan,  a  child  two  months  old ;  but  this  arrangement  was  speedily 
set  aside  by  the  Russians,  who  proclaimed  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
1   by  Catherine,  1740.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  princess  acquired 
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part  of  Finland  from  Sweden;  in  1747,  she  sent  an  army  of  36,000 
auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Maria  Theresa;  her  interference  in  the  seven 
years'  Wat  has  already  been  noticed.  She  died  in  1763,  regretted  by  her 
subjects,  to  nham  she  was  endeared  by  the  mildnesu  of  her  domestic 
rule,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peteb  III.,  duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp.  This  prince  had  his  choice  of  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Russia ;  he  unfortunately  preferred  the  latter,  where  several  well-meant 
but  hasty  Lnnovaljons  led  to  a  conspiracy,  fomented  by  his  own  consort 
Catherine,  by  which  he  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He 
died  in  prison  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  is  believed  by  poison  ;  when 
his  widow  was  called  lo  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

The  accession  of  this  able  and  unscrupulous  princess  at  once  impressed 
on  the  policy  of  her  empire  the  aggressive  character  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  She  immediately  began  a  course  of  secret  Intrigue  and 
open  interference  in  the  alTairs  of  Poland,  which  finally  led  to  ihe  parti- 
tion of  that  country ;  while  a  war  with  the  Porte,  consequent  on  these 
measures,  I76S,  secured  some  si^l  triumphs  lo  her  arms.  A  Russian 
fleet  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  defeated 
the  Turkish  navy  at  Tchesme;  the  land  forces,  under  Galliczin  and 
Romanzow,  subdued  Crim-Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia;  and  at 
length,  by  a  peace  in  1774,  she  procured  large  acquisitions,  and  com- 
pelled her  opponents  lo  acknowled^  the  independence  of  the  Crim- 
Tartars.  About  this  time  the  administration  was  placed  on  a  new  foot^ 
ing,  by  the  division  of  the  empire  into  forty-three  governments,  with 
separate  Jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual  promulgation  of  a  new  code 
of  laws ;  the  vast  tracts  of  the  interior  were  colonized,  and  about  SOO 
towns  built  by  Potemkin,  who  became  supreme  minister  in  1770,  In 
1780,  Catlierme  OT^anized  the  famous  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  northern 
powers,  to  resist  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain  ;  the  refusal 
of  that  country  to  sanction  the  project  of  founding  a  new  Greek  empire 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey,  having,  as  is  supposed,  pro- 
voked her  indignation.  At  all  events,  she  speedily  renewed  her 
encroachments  towards  the  east,  Crim-Tartary  being  seized  and  inco> 
porated  with  her  dominions  in  17S4 ;  and  this  appropriation,  though 
unopposed  at  the  time,  led  eventually  to  a  fresh  contest,  1789,  memora- 
ble for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Potemkin  and  Suwarrow,  the  Em- 
Eeror  Joseph  also  taking  part  in  it.  Choczim,  Oczakow,  Bender,  and 
small,  were  successively  taken,  with  fearful  slaughter;  the  peace  of 
Jassy,  1792,  etftablished  the  Dniester  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
states ;  while  a  short  war  with  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  endeavoured 
to  produce  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Porte,  had  been  terminated  two 
vears  before  without  any  territorial  change. 

During  these  contests,  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  always 
steadily  directed  towards  Poland,  of  which  she  had  seized  a  portion  in 
1773 ;  and  now,  freed  from  other  enemies,  she  eflected  the  second  parti- 
tion, 1793.  The  breaking  out  of  the  French  ({evolution  produced  a 
change  in  her  sentiments  toward  the  cabinet  of  London,  with  which  she 
formed  a  commercial  treaty ;  but  the  contests  of  Western  Europe  had  no 
effect  in  retarding  the  grand  aim  of  her  policy,  the  final  extinction  of 
Polish  nationality,  which  was  at  length  effected  in  1795.  She  died  in 
the  following  year 
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Paul  L,  1796,  after  two  years  spent  in  varioua  whimsical  innovations, 
joined  zealously  in  the  second  grand  coalition  against  Franee;  and  the 
Russian  forces,  under  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow,  obtained  a  series  of 
billliant  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  during  the  campaign  of  1799. 
His  capricious  disposition,  howerer,  soon  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  allies,  and  cotcliide  a  peace  with  Bonaparte ;  and,  in  1800, 
he  hecame  head  of  a  union  which  revived  tiie  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
North,  as  before,  in  avowed  hostility  lo  England. 

TURKEY. 

The  humiliating  peace  of  Carlowitz,  1(199,  the  conclusion  of  a  lonir 
train  of  disasters,  proved  fatal  lo  the  authority  of  Mustapha  II.,  wlio 
was  deposed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  janissaries,  and  his  brother, 
AcuMET  III.,  succeeded  to  the  unenviable  dignity,  1703.  His  reign 
presents  no  event  of  importance  till  1709,  when  he  gave  an  asylum  to 
Charles  XIL,  after  the  defeat  at  Pullowa;  and  subsequently,  in  a  brief 
campaign  against  Peter  the  Great,  recovered  Azof  by  llie  peace  of  the 
Pruth,  1711.  But  a  period  of  repose  was  at  no  time  very  desirable  for 
the  Turkish  sullans,  who  found  in  their  own  mutinous  soldiers  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  throne.  Accordingly,  though  no  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  Austria  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  the  first 
opportunity  was  seized  for  a  rupture  with  Venice,  whose  possession  of 
the  Morea  galled  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans',  and,  in  1715,  that  republic 
was  stripped  of  all  the  fortresses  she  held  in  die  peninsula.  This  con- 
quest provoked  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  guaran- 
tee of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitt,  and  precipitated  another  Hungarian  war. 
In  171B,  the  army  of  the  sultan  was  defealed  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Pe- 
terwaradin,  and  Temeswar  reduced ;  and  in  the  following  campaign, 
another  bloody  overthrow  before  Belgrade  was  followed  by°the  loss  of 
that  important  fortress.  Alarmed  at  these  reverses,  the  sultan  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Passarowitz,  1718;  and  by  the  terms  then 
agreed  on,  he  was  forced  to  confirm  the  conquests  of  Austria,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  Morea.  Achmet  now  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Persia,  then  agitated  by  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Afghan  usurpa 
tion;  and  in  1737  he  seized  the  districts  of  Georgia  and  Armenia 
Some  time  after,  however,  Nadir,  having  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  In 
several  encounters,  the  unhappy  prince  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  being  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  1730. 

Mahmoud  I„  nephew  of  the  preceding  niler,  was  at  first  greatly 
harassed  by  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection,  who,  however,  were  even- 


death  of  his  commander,  Osman,  at  length  tamed  the  tide  in  favour  of 
the  shah,  wlio  restored  the  original  boundaries  of  the  two  countries 
1736.  Tliis  peace  had  been  acceleraWd  by  the  threatening  altitude  ol 
Russia,  which  speedily  commenced  hostililtes  by  an  irruption  into  the 
Crimea;  while  the  emperor,  who  at  first  offered  his  mediation,  actuated 
by  a  selfish  policy,  began  an  invasion  on  his  own  account.  This  per- 
fidious conduct  was  justly  punished  by  several  disastrous  defeats, 
Belgrade  was  taken,  and  the  Danube  and  Saave  became  once  more  the 
Houndary  of  the  two  countries;  while  the  Russians,  though  generally 
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successful,  consented  to  surreiuler  their  conquests,  demolish  the  Tortress 
of  Azof,  and  relinquish  all  claim  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea,  1739. 
AfWr  a  leign  ptosperous  on  the  whole,  Mahmoud  died  in  1745,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osman  III.,  whose  history  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  an  atlempt  to  poison  his  nephews,  sons  of  the  late  sultan ;  two 
of  these  princes  fell  victims  to  his  jealousy ;  Muslaphaand  Abdul-hamid 
escaped  only  by  the  death  of  their  uncle. 

MusTAPHA  III.,  1757,  aided  by  his  able  and  enlightened  vizier,  Mo- 
hammed Raghib,  devoid  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  energy  in  his  domestic  government.  But  the  continued 
encroachments  of  Catherine  II.,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  treaty  of 
1739,  and  het  dangerous  ascendency  in  Poland,  at  length  compelled  the 
sultan  to  declare  for  war,  and  led  to  the  disastrous  contest  of  1768,  In 
1774,  Abdul-uamib  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  immediately  afterwards 
signed  the  peace  of  Kainardge,  the  most  humiliating  ever  yet  submitted 
to  by  Turkey ;  and,  though  the  independence  of  the  Crimea  had  been 
guaranteed  by  this  treaty,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
that  district  by  his  ambitious  neighbour,  1784.  Bnt  continued  insults 
on  the  part  of  Catherine,  who  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  formed  the 
design  of  dividing  between  them  the  Ottoman  dominions,  as  they  had 
already  partitioned  those  of  Poland,  again  drove  the  sultan,  in  despair, 
to  take  up  arms,  1787.  The  Austrians,  who  assaulted  Belgrade  without 
even  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  were  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
and  the  vizier,  entering  the  Bannat,  spread  consternation  to  the  very 
gales  of  Vienna.  The  Russians,  however,  were  more  successful;  the 
Ottoman  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Dnieper,  while  Potemkin  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Oczakow,  and  barbarously  massacred  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  1788.  Next  year,  Abdul-hamid  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Selim  III.,  who,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  position  of  his 
empire,  began  his  reign  by  a  career  of  the  most  thoughtless  folly  and 
dissolute  extravagance.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  under  Co- 
bourg  and  Suwarrow,  havinff  effected  a  junction,  met  the  Turkish  forces 
on  the  plains  of  Rimnik,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  and  the 
loss  of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  Austrians  then  diverged  into 
■Wallachia,  and  captured  Bucharest,  while  Suwatrow,  having  received 
the  submission  of  Bender,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Ismail.  In 
December  1790,  the  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  of 
40,000  men  put  to  the  sword ;  while  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  shortly 
lifter  surrendered  to  Marshal  Laudon,  thus  leaving  Nissa  as  the  only 
barrier  of  the  'Airkish  capital.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  annihilated,  the  insurrec- 
tions in  Hungary  and  the  Low  Conntries,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
powers,  alone  saved  it  from  utter  ruin.  By  the  mediation  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  sign  a  separate 
treatywith  the  Porte,  resigning  all  his  conquests,  1791;  while  Catherine, 
after  another  sanguinary  campaign,  yifelding  to  the  same  solicitations, 
confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Jassy  the  former  treaty  of  1774,  retaining 
merely  the  fortress  of  Oczakow. 
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minaledwiih  litlle  lerrilorinl  lose,  had  shaken 

1  ihe  world,  had  long  been  relroarading,  and 
rderly  crowd;  and  while  these  diiiurbed  the 
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capital  with  lumulta  and  insurreciiona,  the  provinces  set  a)  nought  the  authority 
of  ihe  sultan.  Ali  Eey  had  assumed  in  Egypt  iho  rank  ofaa  independent 
sovereign,  and  hia  example  was  followed  by  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina;  Paswan 
Oglou  had  raised  the  standard  of  lebellian  at  Widin;  the  Servians  were  in 
arms;  and  Arabia  was  possessed  by  ihe  ianalical  sect  of  the  Wahabees.  In 
these  alariuing  circumslancea,  the  sultan  al  length,  shaking  off  his  early  vices, 
dis|>layed  Ibe  possession  of  considerable  talents,  joined  with  great  prudence  and 
humanity.  Keeping  aloof  from  the  struggles  of  Europe  consequent  on  the 
French  revolution,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  degree  of  order  into  bis 
govtriiment,  and  raised  a  force  disciplined  on  the  modern  plan,  preparatory  to 
an  entire  remodelling  of  the  army.  These  troops  were  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
linguiahed  in  the  defence  of  Acre,  during  the  unjoslifiabie  invasion  of  Egypt 
under  Napoleon;  an  event  which  compelled  the  Porte  lo  unite  with  England 
and  Russia  againsi  France,  1738. 


The  reig;n  of  the  Afghan  usurper,  Mahmoud,  was  at  first  diatingiiLshed 
by  an  ability  and  moderation  commendable  in  a  conqueror ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently disgraced  himself  by  ferocious  cruelty,  and  died  insane  in 
1725.  His  position  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one;  for,  while  Prince 
Tamasp,  son  of  Hussein,  held  out  in  Armenia,  Russia  and  the  Porte  had 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  provinces  adjoining  their  frontiers ;  and 
hence,  in  1723,  he  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to  Russia,  in 
return  for  a  promise  of  aid  which  was  never  fulfilled.  His  suticessor, 
AsHHAFF,  in  order  to  get  himself  recognised  sovereign  of  Persia  by  the 
Porte,  permitted  Achmet  to  seiM  on  various  provinces,  1737;-but 
Tamasp  was  now  supported  by  Nadir  Kouli,  who  from  a  Turkoman 
shepherd  had,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  risen  lo  power  and  import- 
ance. In  spite  of  desperate  efforts  in  the  field,  and  frightful  massacres 
of  the  disaffected  citizens,  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the  Afghan 
monarch,  who  was  finally  slain,  and  his  adherents  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  1T30.  All  real  power,  however,  lay  in  the  hands  of  Nadir,  who 
received  from  the  shah  the  government  of^the  four  finest  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He  turned  his  arms  successfully  against  the  Turks;  but, 
while  he  was  absent  in  Khotassan,  Tamasp  imprudently  eneounlered 
them,  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace. 
Nadir,  inveighing  against  this  national  disgrace,  dethroned  the  unhappy 
prince,  elevating  hia  infant  son.  Abbas  III.,  in  whose  name  he  governed 
as  regent,  1732 ;  and,  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  their  contjnests, 
concluded  a  treaty  in  1736,  re-establishing  the  ancient  frontiers'  of 
Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to  Russia  were  recovered  by  negotia- 
tion. The  infant  prince  died  the  same  year,  whereupon  Nadir  formally 
declared  the  Sopht  dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  diadem 
by  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man,  by  the  sheet  force  of  natural  ability,  raised 
Persia  for  some  time  to  a  higher  degree  of  influence  than  she  had  pos 
sessed  even  in  the  reign  of  Abbas.  Great  part  of  Afghanistan  yielded  Xo 
his  arms ;  and,  in  1739,  offended  at  a  breach  of  friendship  by  the  Mogul, 
he  led  an  immense  army  into  India.  One  great  victory  near  Delhi, 
1739,  laid  the  power  of  the  descendant  of  Timour  at  his  feet;  that  city 
was  taken,  and  upwards  of  ^30,000,000  sterling  of  booty,  with  the 
annexation  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Indus,  rewarded  the  enterprise 
of  Nadir,  who  Is  said  to  have  commitled  fewer  crimes  on    '  ' 
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than  almost  any  other  Asiatic  invadpr.  He  next  year  reduced  the  Us. 
beck  princes  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara;  while  a,  second  war  with  the 
Porte,  1743,  after  several  signal  victories,  terminated  to  the  adTantage 
of  Persia.  But  his  native  ferocity,  having  no  longer  foreign  enemies  on 
whom  it  might  exercise  itself,  now  broke  out  uncontrolled,  and  for  .the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  perpetrated  the  most  frightful  tyranny ;  he 
blinded  his  brave  gon,  Kiza  Kouli,  massacred  his  subjects  by  thousands,  ' 
and  was  at  length  assassinated  by  his  own  officers,  1747. 

The  death  of  Nadir  became  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion :  the  Usbecks  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  Afghanistan  became  an 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom;  while  the  crown  of  Persia  itself 
was  disputed  by  various  rivd  chiefs.  At  length  all  other  claimants 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  ability  and  merit  of  Kereeh  Khan,  head  of 
the  native  family  of  Zend,  who,  in  1750,  assumed  the  government  by 
the  title  of  administralor,  refusing  the  insignia  of  royalty.  The  rule  of 
this  excellent  man,  who  occupied  the  throne  twenty-six  years,  was 
characterized  hy  a  high  degree  of  justice,  clemency,  and  moderation; 
he  repressed  the  depredations  of  tiie  Turkoman  tribes,  which  in  the 
time  of  Nadir  had  overspread  Persia,  and  concluded  advantageonsly  a 
abort  war  wilh  the  Porte.  But  his  dea*,  in  1779,  gave  rise  to  new 
troubles;  and  during  ten  years  six  different  chiefs,  his  brothers  and 
nephews,  ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  while  Russia  took  advantage 
of  the  turmoil  to  encroach  on  the  northern  frontier.  At  length,  in  17S9, 
the  supreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lootf  Aii  Khan,  a  brave 
though  cruel  prince,  who  maintained  his  position  till  1795,  when  he 
was  overpowered  and  put  to  death  by  his  rival,  Aga  MoHAMWEn  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Kajirs,  a  Turkish  tribe  settled  in  Mazanderan  by  Abbas  the 
Great.  By  a  vigorous  though  sanguinary  administration,  this  monarch 
succeeded  in  consolidating  his  authority;  and  having  fixed  his  capital 
in  Teheran,  he  reduced  the  revolted  Geoi^ians  with  the  most  ruthless 
severity.  His  cruelties,  however,  speedily  provoked  his  own  attendants 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Shah  Futteh 
Ali,  1797,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was  chiefly  disting;Hished  by 
the  rival  intrigues  of  France  and  England  in  reference  to  India. 

INDIA. 

Fau,  of  the  Mogul  Empire. — The  temporary  impulse  which  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Aurcngzebe  had  communicated  to  the  empire 
ofDclhi,  ceased  at  once  on  his  death  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  his  son, 
Shah  Aulum,  1707,  enemies  arose  on  every  side.  The  Mahrattas  widely 
extended  their  conquests;  the  Rajpoot  princes,  who  had  never  been 
eliectu ally  subdued,  again  asserted  their  independence;  while  the  pro- 
vinces of  Delhi  and  Lahore,  the  very  centre  of  his  power,  were  convulsed 
by  contests  with  tlie  warlike  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  by  declaring  the 
abolition  of  castes,  had  rapidly  increased  in  importance.  At  his  demise 
in  1712,  each  of  his  four  sons  contended  for  the  succession,  which,  after 
a  short  but  sanguinary  struggle,  at  length  fell  to  the  eldest,  who  became 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Jehandab  Shah.  This  prince,  abandoning  him- 
self to  a  career  of  low  profligacy,  was  found  altogether  incapable  of 
ruling ;  while  among  the  nobles  bold  spirits  were  not  wanting,  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  advancement  thus  afforded.   TwO 
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brothers,  in  particular,  Abdoola  and  Hussein,  who  boasted  the  high  rank 
of  Syeds  or  descendants  of  tlie  Prophet,  liad  the  address  to  procure  his 
dethronement  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  for  seven  years  thej 
actualiy  administered  the  government,  setting  up  during  that  period  no 
less  than  four  successive  emperors.  The  last  of  these,  MohammbdShah, 
a  gfendson  of  Shah  Aulum,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1720,  and  suc- 
-  ceeded  in  ridding  himself  of  these  dictators  by  means  of  assassination ; 
hut  he  was  no  sooner  in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, iJian  he  displayed  that  incapacity  which  seemed  now  to  have  be- 
come inherent  in  the  Mogul  race.  In  consequence,  the  Deccan  became 
virtually  independent  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  while  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northern  provinces  was  seized  by  the  RohiUas, 
an  Afghan  people,  who  established  themselves  in  part  of  the  district 
afterwards  known  as  Rohilcund.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  this 
reign,  and  which  in  fact  consummated  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  was 
''  ■  '  asion  of  Nadir  Shah.  That  powerful  prince,  having  sent  an  era- 
o  demand  the  surrender  of  several  Persian  fugitives,  the  envoy 
i  suilfi  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabad;  and  Mo- 
hammed,  by  the  advice  of  his  arrogant  courtiers,  refused  to  grant  satis- 
faction for  the  outrage.  Nadir,  then  victorious  in  Afghanistan,  imme- 
diately turned  his  arms  against  Delhi,  1739  s  the  Mogul  forces  were 
defeated,  and  the  wealth  of  centuries,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
£30,000,000  sterling,  besides  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus,  hecame 
the  prey  of  the  victor. 

Satisfied  with  the  booty  and  acquisitions  he  had  obtained,  the  Persian 
monarch  reinstated  Mohammed  on  the  throne;  and  in  1747  that  prince 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted 
six  yeara,  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  northern  and  north-western  provinces  were  seized  by  the  Afghans 
and  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Rajpoots  extended  their  territory  as  tar  as 
Ajmere.  Giiazee-ud-dien,  grandson  to  Nizam-ul-Malk,  havmg  now  be- 
come vizier,  deposed  Ahmed  in  1753,  and  raised  Auluhgire,  a  son  of 
Jehandar  Shah,  to  the  now  merely  nominal  dignity  of  emperor.  A 
period  of  unparalleled  intrigue  and  disorder  now  took  place,  during 
which  Delhi  was  exposed  to  an  assault  by  the  Afghans,  surpassing  in 
its  horrors  that  under  Nadir;  and  in  1759,  Ghazee  caused  Aulomgire  io 
be  assassinated,  and  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  set  up  some  new 
pageant  of  royalty.  Meantime,  the  restless  Mahrattas  extended  their 
conquests  on  every  side,  drove  the  Afghans  from  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
and  threatened  to  subjugate  all  India.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Moham- 
medan powers  united  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  were  joined  by  Ahmed 
Abdalla  Shah,  who  had  become  Sultan  of  Afghanistan  on  the  death  of 
Nadir;  while,  on  the  other,  the  Hindoo  states  and  Ghazee  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Mahrattas.  This  great  contest  was  at  length  decided 
on  the  plains  of  Panniput,  northwarf  of  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter;  but  the  victorious  Afghans,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  already  in  their  posses- 
sion, bestowed  the  Mogul  sovereignty  on  Shah  Aulum  II.,  17G1,  who, 
afler  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  hecame  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India 

R[SE  AND  PnoGRESS  OF  THE  Bbitish  Poweb. — At  thc  closB  of  the 
lieyenteenth  century,  the  three  chief  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  Eng- 
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iand,  France,  and  Hollanc!,  had  obtained  possession  of  various  trading 
(teitlemenls  in  India,  and  the  wars  of  the  west  were  now  W  be  extended 
lo  that  distant  region.  The  last  of  these  countries,  however,  content 
with  their  insular  possessions,  never  oblaioed  much  territorial  power  on 
'he  Asiatic  continent;  and  the  contest  for  supremacy  was  wageJ  from 
ihe  beginning  between  the  two  others.  These  great  rivals  came  into 
r«llision  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  succession  war,  when  Labourdon- 
nais,  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius,  led  a  squadron  against  the  settle- 
ment of  Madras,  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  1746;  but  it  was  again 
restored,  two  years  after,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle.*  At  this 
time,  Dupleix,  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry,  having  seen  the  real 
weakness  of  the  native  powers,  formed  a  grand  plan  for  aggrandizing 
the  French  East  India  Company.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  the  powerfulviceroyof  theDeccan,  1748,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  rival  candidal^,  and  succeeded,  by  his  intrigues  and  the 
aid  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in  raising  liis  favourite,  Mirzapha  Jung, 
to  that  dignity.  Tlie  nabobship  of  the  Camatic,  a  subordinate  govern- 
ment in  the  same  province,  was  obtained  for  his  ally,  Chunda  Sahih, 
1750;  while  his  own  countrymen  were  rewarded  for  their  assistance 
wirti  large  grants  of  territory,  and  indeed  with  the  actual  government  of 
these  districts.  Mohammed  Ali,  however,  son  of  tlie  late  nabob,  still 
held  the  fortress  of  Trichinopoly,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  gave  him  some  reinforcements;  but  tiie  fortune  of  war  still 
continued  against  him,  till  at  length  the  celebrated  Cllve,  having  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission,  undertook  to  make  a  diversion  by  an 
attack  from  Madras  upon  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic.  With  a 
small  force  he  captured  that  city,  and  though  Chunda  Sahib  besieged  it 
with  a  latge^  army,  repelled  the  assiiilants  with  amazing  talent  and 
courage.  Reinforced  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  he  pursued  and  defeated 
Uif  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ami;  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  other  princes 
declared  for  Mohammed  Ali;  and  Chunda  and  his  allies  were  several 
times  discomfited.  In  1751,  Dupleix  was  recalled  fo  Europe,  and  a 
provisional  treaty  concluded  between  the  English  and  French,  who 
mutually  agreed  to  withdraw  from  all  interference  with  the  native 
princes :  Salabat  Jung,  the  successor  of  Mirzapha,  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  Deccan,  while  Mohammed  Ali  remainai  nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
BoUi  nations,  however,  now  possessed  a  commanding  position  in 
Southern  India,  and  had  contrived  to  secure  considerable  territorial  ad- 


Meanwhile,  the  English  factory  at  Calcutta,  although  subordinate  to 
Madras,  had  continued  to  make  surprising  advances  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, and  thereby  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  native  princes. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  subahdar  of  Bengal,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  offended 
at  some  supposed  abuse  by  the  English  of  their  privileges,  and  more 
especially  by  the  protect' on  of  a  mbob  vho  had  fled  fronh's  vengeance, 
suddenly  marched  with  50  000  men  1g^^  nst  C  Ir  tta  1  56  After  an 
ineffectual  resistance,  the  governor  and  all  but  00  of  the  garrison 
escaped  on  shipboard ;  and  these  nfortunate  persons  along  with  Mr. 
Hoi  well,  who  had  taken  the  command  we  e  speed  )  made  prisoners, 
and  immured,  by  order  of  the  sujnhdtr     n  a  room  not  t  venty  feel 
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square,  during  an  intensely  liot  night  in  June.  From  this  dreadful  dun- 
geon, long  after  known  as  the  Blade  Hate,  only  iwentj-four  wem  mlten 
out  alive  in  the  morning.  Tlie  atfairs  of  the  English  in  Bengal  seemed 
entirely  ruined;  but  the  position  of  the  Company  in  Coromandel  was 
now-  so  much  improved,  that  they  were  able  to  send  Clive  with  a  body 
ol  troops  to  Calcutta.  That  town  was  immediately  recovered,  Hoogly 
reduced,  and  Surajah  obliged  to  grant  peace  on  favourable  terms.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  contests  of  the  French  and  English  in  India  were 
carried  on  with  little  intermission  even  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  at 

Eeace  in  Europe;  but  the  struggle  of  the  seven  years'  war  had  now 
roken  out,  and  gav«  new  bitterness  to  their  rivalry.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, in  1757,  reduced  Chandernagore,  the  principal  settlement  of  their 
antagonists  in  Bengal;  while  Olive  aimed  at  further  humbling  the 
subahdar,  who,  besides  being  backward  in  fulfilling  the  treaty,  had  set 
on  foot  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  a  secret  agree- 
ment was  mude  with  Meer  JalBer  and  others  of  his  ministers,  for  his 
dethronement,  and  for  raising  that  chief  himself  to  the  musnud.;  while 
the  English  colonel  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  seize 
the  important  post  of  Plassey.  The  enemy,  however,  had  already  occu- 
pied it  with  aforceofnearly70,000men,  while  those  of  Clive  amounted 
only  to  1000  Europeans  and  3000  s^t^s ;  yet  he  ventured  to  give  batHe, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Jaffierwaa  acknowledged  aubahdar; 
Surajah  was  taken  andputtodeatli  with  the  connivance  of  his  successor, 
who  agreed  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  his  allies,  and  pay  them  a  sum  of 
nearly  three  millions  sterling. 
The  war  was  now  vigorously  prosecuted  between  the  two  European 

Eowers  in  the  Camatic,  where  Count  Lally,  the  French  commander, 
eing  considerably  reinforced  from  home,  reduced  Cuddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David,  1758.  Next  year  he  failed  in  an  attack  on  Madras;  while 
the  British,  taking  the  field  in  earnest,  gained  several  successes  over 
him,  especially  at  Wandewash  under  Sir  Eyre  Coole.  Finally,  in  the 
beginning  of  1761,  the  power  of  the  French  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  reduction  qf  Pondichorry;  and.  though  this  and  other  settlements 
were  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  their  inlluence  in  India  may 
now  he  said  to  have  ended.  Meanwhile  Meer  Jaffier,  being  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  English,  had  been  deposed,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Cossim  All  Khan,  elevated  in  his  room,  17G0.  This  piinca  was 
found  still  more  intractable  than  his  predecessor,  and  soon  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  allies  by  attempting  to  limit  their  privileges  as  traders. 
Recourse  was  speedily  had  to  arms;  the  nabob  was  defeated  and  set 
aside,  and  Jaffier  anew  placed  on  the  throne,  1763.  Sujah  Dowlah, 
subahdar  of  Oude,  and  the  titular  Mogul  emperor,  Anium  II.,  bavin* 
assisted  Cossim,  were  next  attacked  and  defeated  by  Major  Munro  at 
Buxar,  1764,  several  fortresses  at  the  same  time  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  defraying 
the  charges  of  the  war ;  and,  Jaffier  having  died,  the  emperor  conferred 
on  the  victors  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Baliar,  and  Orissa,  as  also  a  con- 
firmation of  the  several  districts  conquered  by  them  within  the  nominal 
bounds  of  his  empire.  From  this  date,  1785,  commences  the  recognised 
sovereignty  of  the  British  in  Hindostan.  In  the  south,  besides  holding 
the  actual  power  throughout  the  Carnatie,  they  had  received  the  Northern 
Circars  in  grant  from  the  Nizam,  on  condition  of  giving  him  their  pro- 
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lection;  but  this  alliance  involved  them  in  contests  with  Hyder  Ali,  a 
skilful  soldier,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  sultan  of  Mysore.' 
.  j^*"*  political  importance  acquired  by  the  East  India  ComnanY 
induced  the  cabinet  t«  claim  a  share  in  the  government  of  Iheir  territo- 
ries ;  and  in  1773,  it  was  determined  in  pariiament  that  a  supreme  court 
of  judicature  should  be  sent  from  England ;  that  the  three  presidencies, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  should  be  subject  to  a  governor-general 
and  council,  the  former  to  be  approved  by  the  king;  and  that  all  civil 
and  military  correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  first  who  held  this  new  authority  in  the  East,  found  the 
affairs  of  India  greatly  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  against 
his  countrymen  in  progress  among  the  native  powers.  Notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  in  his  council,  he  conducted  affairs  with  great  success. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam,  and  Hyder  Ali. 
They  los%  however,  their  settlements  of  Chandernagore,  Masulipatara, 
and  Pondicherry,  1778.  Skilful  negotiations  weakened  the  enemy ;  but 
in  1780,  Hyder  burst  into  the  Camatic,  ravaging  everything  before 
him.  While  besie^ng  Arcot,  he  defeated  two  armies  within  six  miles 
of  each  other,  but  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  desperate  battle  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  at  the  head  of  7000  men.  In  less  than  a  month  afterwards 
he  experienced  another  defeat,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  that  his 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  Sir  E.  Hughes.    After  the  death  of  his  father 

1763  Tppoo  S    b  continued  the  war  with  various  success  until  the 
pe  ce    f 17  4 

Warr      H         os     ver  whose  head  a  public  impeachment  now  hung, 
w  d  d  by  L    d  Cornwallis,  1786.     A  dispute  between  Tippoo 

S    b      d   h    R  J  h    f  Travancore,  an  ally  of  the  English,  soon  rekin- 
dl  d   h    fl  m        f  w  r,  1790.     After  some  slight  reverses,  the  strong 
f  rtr         f  B     g  1       was  taken,  and  Seringapatam  threatened  with  a 
T    p  his  capital,  the  sultan  agreed  to  resign  half  his 

d  h    E  glisb,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas;  to  pay  three 

11  d     h  If  terling  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest ;  and  to  sur- 

**     h      w  hostages. 


Th   1 


and  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  into  a., 
exasperated  enemy.  Tippoo  did  not  fail  to  lake  advantage  of  this 
unexpected  course  of  events,  and  negotiated  with  the  French  directory 
for  succours,  while  he  strengthened  his  position  by  alliances  with  the 
native  chiefe.  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Maniuis  of  Wellesley, 
who  succeeded  Shore,  commenced  hostilities,  which  were  rapidly  termi- 
nated by  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  the  sultan,  whose 
immense  treasures  became  a  prey  to  the  victors;  and  the  British 
dominion  was  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in  India,  1799.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  was  restored  to  a  descendant  of  ila 
It  princes ;  the  remainder  became  the  possession  of  the  British  and 


their  allies. 


by  English  setdera,  h 


UNITED  STATES. 
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and  teligious  liberly  than  could  be  found  in  Europe.  These  sattlBnienis..lhera 
fore,  owed  iheir  estnbliahment  rather  to  private  enterprise  than  to  any  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  government,  chatters  of  (rude  and  occnpanoy  being 
obtained  by  varioiisasaoeialions  and  individuals;  and  the  states  thus  founded, 
which  at  length  amounted  to  thirteen  in  number,  were  in  a  great  measure  inde 
pendent  of  each  other.  The  administralion  of  the  liome  government,  however, 
was  gradually  Bubatituted  for  that  of  the  various  proprietaries  under  whom  they 
had  been  oiielnally  planted ;  the  power  of  appoinung  governors  bemg  vested  in 
the  crown,  while  the  colonists  possessed  the  nght  of  electing  their  tepresenlativo 
legislatures.  These  liberal  institutions,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
fostered  the  development  of  a  strong  disposition  towards  civil  libortj';  while  the 
nalaral  Bdvanlages  of  the  country,  and  the  gradual  subjuBation  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  settlements,  secured  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 
Their  principal  value  to  the  mother  country  conastcd  in  the  right  of  eiclusive 
commerce,  which  was  willingly  accorded  by  the  colonists  so  long  as  her  pro- 
tecuon  was  found  necessary  to  shield  them  from  external  enemies;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  oul^own  this  necessity,  than  the  restrictions  which  it  imposed 
began  to  eicito  then-  opposition,  while  tlic  government  itself,  instead  of  pru- 
dently relaxing  the  strictness  of  its  rule,  decided  rather  upon  an  exteusion  of 
authority,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  a  contest  which  eventually  led  to  the  dia 
memberment  of  the  empire. 

Under  the  head  of  Bhitaih  have  already  been  noticed  the  vaiious 
attempts  made  by  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonists,  and  the 
sliong  opposition  which  these  excited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  length,  in  1773,  all  these  plans  were  abandoned,  with  the  exception 
of  a  merely  nominal  duty  on  tea,  which  could  not  be  said  to  aiTeot  the 

Iirice ;  and  as  it  was  never  doubted  that  this  impost  would  be  tolerated, 
ai^e  shipments  of  that  article  were  made  from  the  English  ports.  But 
the  Americans  saw  that  the  right  of  taxation  still  lurked  under  this  con- 
cesBion;  and  the  approach  of  the  vessels  excited  their  resentment  in  a 
manner  altogether  unlooked  for.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
cargoes  were  not  allowed  to  be  landed ;  at  Charleston,  they  were  put 
into  stores  and  prohibited  from  being  sold ;  while  at  Boston  a  shipload 
was  seised  by  the  mob  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  act  of  violence 
gave  great  offence,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in  parliament  closing 
that  port,  and  another  abolishing  the  legisla^ve  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  reference  to  this  latter  measure,  a  congress  of  representatives 
from  all  the  states  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  when  they 
espressed  their  sympathy  with  the  disfiranchised  state,  and,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  asserted  that  the  exclusive  power,  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  lay  of  tight  with  the  provincial  assemblies.  The 
same  body  also  denounced  other  gtievances,  especially  an  act  for  trying 
in  England  Americans  accused  of  treasonable  practices ;  and  while  still 
professing  a  desire  for  reconciliation,  framed  a  covenant  of  non-inter- 
course, by  which  the  whole  advantage  of  the  colonies  to  tiie  home 
country,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  at  once  destroyed.  Their 
petition  was  not  received;  the  king  and  parliament  resolved  on  strong 
measures ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

The  contest  began  at  Lexington  in  the  spring  of  1775,  by  a  a  skirmish 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  armed  provincials  for  the  possession 
of  certain  magazines.  At  the  same  time,  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  assuming  the  title  of  "  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  North  America,"  resolved  upon  raising  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  issued  a  paper  currency  for  its  payment.  The  first 
«ttle  was  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  on  the  I7th  June;  and 
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year,  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
still  continued  to  beleaguer  the  town  of  Bos 
nnder  Genera)  Howe,  to  the  number  of  7000,  w 
to  evacuate  and  embark  for  Halifax,  leaving  a 
stores  behind  them;  and,  in  March  1776,  Wast 
in  trinmph. 

The  congress  now  resolved  on  the  decisive  step  of  a  declaration  of 
independence,  which  was  issued  on  the  4th  July  of  that  year ;  and  they 
at  the  same  time  established  a  federative  union  among  the  belligerent 
colonies,  assuming  the  title  of  "  The  United  Stales  of  America."  But 
the  slender  forces  of  the  new  republic  were  for  some  time  hardly  able 
anywhere  to  face  the  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  of  Britain; 
and  nothing  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  tiie  people,  and  the  courage 
and  ability  of  their  leaders,  could  have  compensated  for  the  odds.  They 
lost  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  congress  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Maryland ;  while  Howe  defeated  Washington,  with  a  loss  of 
1200  men,  near  the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  took  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1777.  A  signal  success,  on  their  part,  however,  made  up  for 
these  disasters.  Lieutenant-general  Bui^yne  had  been  sent  from 
Canada  with  ten  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on 
the  northen  slates  ;  and,  advancing  to  join  General  Howe,  for  some 
time  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  and  captured  Ticonderoga.  But 
at  length  lie  encountered  such  difficulties,  and  was  so  vigorously  opposed 
by  Gates  and  Arnold,  that,  in  October,  after  two  scvctb  actions,  his 
whole  force  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Saratoga.  This  decisive 
event  determined  the  French  cabinet,  who  had  long  been  -A^tching  tlie 
contest,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  States,  1778 ;  while  numbers  of 
their  officers,  including  the  celebrated  La  Fayette,  entered  the  insurgent 
aimy.  General  Clinton,  now  chief  in  command  of  the  royal  troops, 
forthwith  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  retired  to  New  York;  but  an 
attempt  on  Rhode  Island,  by  the  American  general  Sullivan  and  the 
French  admiral  D'Estaing,  proved  a  failure.  At  this  period  commia- 
sioners  were  sent  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  as  the  congress  refused  to  treat  on  any  otlier  terms  than  a 
recognition  of  independence,  nothing  could  be  effected. 

In  the  year  1779,  various  naval  engagements  took  place  between  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  the  latter  now  aided  by  that  of  Spain,  which 
proved  very  harassing  lo  the  ministry,  and  greatly  distressed  the  trade 
of  the  mother  country.  However,  in  1780,  the  stales  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  persons  favoura- 
0  royalty,  submitted  to  a  British  army  under  General  Clinton,  and 
evere  check  at  Camden  from  Lord  Cornw^lis.* 
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Next  year,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  army  in  these  southern  states  waa 
conducted  northward  by  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  making  further  con- 
quests; but  General  Greene,  after  greatly  harassing  the  royal  troops, 
regained  both  the  Carolinas,  while  his  lordship  took  up  a  position  at 
Yorktown  in  Virginia.  At  this  time  Washington  waa  threatening  a 
force  under  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  the  latter  tamely  suffered  him  to 
retire  to  the  southward,  and  prepare  to  attack  Cornwallis.  In  Septem- 
ber, Yorktown  waa  invested  by  this  and  other  corps  of  Americans  and 
French  ;  and  in  three  weeks,  the  Britiah  batteries  being  completely 
silenced,  the  whole  army  was  compelled  to  surrender.  With  this  deci- 
sive event,  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  In  England,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  had  now  become  so  apparent,  that  early  in 
1783  a  motion  was  carried  in  parliament  for  its  discontinuance.  Provi- 
sional articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  signed  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  November;  ana  in  the  ensuing  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  as  "free,  sovereign,  and 
independent."  All  the  European  poweTS  subsequentiy  adhered  to  this 
arrangement;  while  Washington,  to  whose  unshaken  constancy  and 

Eatriotism  the  success  of  the  struggle  had  mainly  been  owing,  resigned 
is  authority  into  the  hands  of  congress,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
The  American  leaders  now  set  themselves  vigorously  to  perfect  and 
consolidate  the  independence  which  had  been  so  glonouslj  achieved. 
Great  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  neglect  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  a  heavy  debt  lay  on  the 
hands  of  government ;  and  no  small  amount  of  discontent  existed.  These 
difficulties  were  met  by  various  salutary  regulations ;  and  in  1787,  a 
general  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Washington  was 
chosen  president,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  republic. 
That  body  established  the  form  of  government  which  has  since  prevailed 
in  the  country ;  the  different  states  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection;  tiie  general  legislative  powers  were  confided  to  a  congress, 
consisting  of  a  chamber  of  representatives  chosen  biennially,  and  a 
senate  elected  eveir  six  years ;  the  executive  was  intrusted  to  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  chosen  every  four  years ;  while  each  state,  pos- 
sessing a  corresponding  form  of  government,  retained  the  management 
of  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  1789,  Waahington  was  inaugurated  first 
president  of  the  United  Stales,  an  honour  which  again  devolved  on  him 
in  1793 ;  and  he  displayed  throughout  his  term  of  office  the  same  talent 
and  disinterestedness  which  had  marked  his  military  career.  He  wisely 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  contests  of  the  French  revolution, 
formed  treaties  of  amity  and  commerc-e  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  other 
nations,  and  anxiously  aided  every  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  so 
that  the  country  made  extraordinary  advances  in  wealth  and  population. 
He  finally  resigned  all  public  employment  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  war  of  independence. 

HAYTI. 

This  island,  the  second  in  size  and  first  in  fertility  of  the  West  India  group, 
'"-- ^  by  Columbus  in  U95.  and  received  from  him  the  name  of  His 


paniola;  it  was  subaequently  eeuled  by  iho  Spaniards,  who  founded  the  to  ... 
of  Isabella  and  Si.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal  inhabilanta  are  believed  to  bava 
tbun  amounted  lo  nearly  ], 000,000;  but  in  consequence  of  the  frightful  cruellieB 
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io  of  tweniy  years,  and  duting  the  nest  ci ^ ^ 

plied  by  vasl  im  porta tioiiB  of  pfegro  slaYBa.  In  1665,  the  French  oblainod  a 
fooling  on  the  western  coast,  and  m  1697  became  possessors  of  nearly  half  the 
island ;  and  this  colony,  being  regarded  as  the  raosi  valuable  of  their  foreign 
Eetllemenis,  was  cultivated  with  great  care  and  auccess,  so  that  its  sgricultiiraL 
produce,  consisting  principally  of  sugar,  colTee,  and  cotton,  was  valued  in 

Hi  fnltu  N  <VU>  mn  morlin^      The  u,l.,>lo  ,.r  ih^c,  ;,.„.,s,.c  '      ' 
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happy  Africans,  who,  after  eiidurine  ihe  hi 
were  forced  there  to  lead  a  life  of  cSeerlesf 
of  their  taskmaBtera. 


of  this  i 
id  by  lh< 


ialth,  ho> 
compulsory  labour  of  the  un- 
of  transportation  to  the  ialt    ' 
tir  and  suffering  for  the  be] 


lefit 


The  barbarities  of  the  slave-trade  had  long  excited  the  ineffectual  in- 
digtiation  of  the  humane  in  Western  Europe ;  and  in  Denmark,  France, 
atid  England,  societies  were  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  negroes. 
In  the  last  of  these  countries,  so  early  as  1754,  the  Quaker  body  had 
unirersally  protested  against  the  traffic ;  while,  in  1785,  public  sympa- 
thy was  strongly  awakened  on  the  subject  by  the  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated Clarkson.  The  philanthropists  of  France  took  a  more  decided 
course.  The  Sucieie  det  Amt$  dm  Noirs,  1788,  advocated  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  itself;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
1791,  the  privileges  of  equality  were  conferred  indiscriminately  on  all 
persons  of  colour  bom  of  free  parents.  Unfortunately,  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  that  this  great  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner;  the  whites  of  the  colony  were  generally 
opposed  to  it;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  soon  as  the  news  ar- 
rived, the  mulattoes  and  negroes  flew  to  arms,  and  massacred  large 
numbers  of  their  former  masters.  The  cruelties  exercised  on  both  sides 
during  this  disastrous  contest  exceed  anything  recorded  in  history.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  at  once  astonished  and  alarmed,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  retrace  their  steps :  their  delegates,  backed  by  three  thousand 
men,  fruitlessly  strove  to  reconcile  the  discordant  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  The  insurrection  at  last  became  universal ;  while  the  Lepsladve 
Assembly,  and  after  them  the  Convention,  proclaimed  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  blacks,  1793.  The  furious  civil  war  which  next  ensued 
between  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  placed  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  ISOO.  In  tJie  next  year  an  assembly  of  the  leading 
chiefs,  convened  at  Cape  Town,  drew  up  a  constitution,  conferring  on 
him  nnlimited  authority,  under  the  ^tle  of  president  and  governor  for 
life.  These  proceedings  excited  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  who  sent 
out  an  armament  to  recover  the  Island.  After  an  obstinate  resistance, 
Toussaint  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed 
to  Europe,  where  he  was  shamefitUy  put  to  death.  The  blacks,  how- 
ever, rallied  under  John  James  Dessalines,  who  expelled  the  invaders, 
and  erected  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Hayti,  into  an  empire,  assuming  the  government  by  the  title  of  James 
I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty  having  rendered  him  universally  detested, 
he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  in  1806 ;  and  the  country  divided  into 
two  states,  the  northern  coast  being  formed  into  a  negro  community  un- 
der Christophe,  who,  in  1811,  was  proclaimed  king,  while  the  southern 
plains  became  a  mulatto  republic  tinder  Petion.  Continual  war  was 
carried  on  between  these  two  chiefs.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1818,  he  was  succeeded  aa  president  of  the  commonwealth  hy  Boyet; 
41. 
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and  Christophe  haTing  killed  himself  on  the  treaking  out  of  an  inaur- 
recMon  in  1830,  the  whole  was  united  under  his  authority,  which  was 
also  extended  over  the  Spanish  portion  of  (ie  island  two  years  lal«i.  In 
1335,  an  ordonnance  was  published  by  the  King  of  France,  in  which 
he  formally  recc^ised  the  independence  of  the  island.  Hajti  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country ;  but  the  population  has  nevertheless 
rapidly  increased,  and  exertions  are  made  by  the  government  to  encou- 
rage the  settlement  of  whiles  and  promote  education.  Though  called  a 
republic,  and  ruled  by  a  president,  the  government  is  properly  a  despot- 
ism, the  chief  authority  residing  in  the  army. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  impiety  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  first  chal- 
lenged public  attenUon  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
Ealace  became  the  resort  of  the  freetfiinking  wits  of  the  day.  In  1751, 
>e  Prades,  a  priest,  maintained  at  the  Sorbonne  a  thesis  which  was  re- 
garded as  ^e  first  public  effort  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.  In  the  same 
year  were  issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Dictioimaire  Enct/ctapedique, 
an  immense  compilation,  which,  according  to  the  prospectus,  was  to  be 
a  complete  storehouse  of  human  knowledge,  instead  of  what  it  really  is, 
a  magazine  of  irreligion.  Voltaire  was  then  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
■f  aried  genius,  and  by  his  sparkling  yet  natural  style  charmed  all  readers, 
while  he  scatlereil  the  seeds  of  incredulity.  The  sophisms  and  idle 
theories  of  Rousseau  on  education  attracted  the  more  serious;  while 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  other  equally  zealous  disciples,  sujiported 
these  chiefs  of  the  philosophic  school.  Impiety  became  the  fashion;  it 
pervaded  the  drawing-room  and  the  tiieatre,  and  was  above  all  predomi- 
nant in  the  upper  clasaes  of  society  all  over  the  Continent. 

The  sQppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  what  Ught  soever  we  may  view 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  society,  is  the  first  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  misfortunes  that  befell  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  this 
century.  Clement  XIV.  long  hesitated,  and  sought  a  thousand  pretexts 
for  saving  a  religious  body  that  counted  30,000  members,  all  devoted  to 
the  supremacy  of  their  spiritual  head.  This  act,  which  was  only  adopted 
at  last  (1773)  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  Roman  Church  with  the 
heads  of  the  various  Catholic  stales,  became  a  signal  for  discord  and 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  Germany  espe- 
cially were  the  innovators  most  numerous,  and  the  opinions  of  Fcbro- 
nius  (Von  Hontheim),  the  apologist  of  the  bishops  against  the  Pope, 
rapidly  gained  grouncl.  Joseph  11.  substituted  the  normal  for  the  eccle- 
siastical schools,  and,  instead  of  the  ancient  chairs  of  theology,  esta 
blished  seminaries  independent  of  the  bishops.  A  number  of  religious 
houses  were  suppressed,  and  the  others  released  from  all  obedience  to 
their  superiors-general.  It  was,  moreover,  declared  that  the  prelates 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  Pope.  In  Italy,  also,  Ricci,  bishop  of 
Pistoia,  adopted  all  the  German  iimovations. 

The  death  of  Joseph  restored  peace  between  Germany  and  the  Pope ; 
but  the  new  Ineligious  doctrines  were  elsewhere  destined  to  work  out 
their  natural  results.  The  men  who  had  adopted  them,  and  laboured  in 
thwr  propagation,  were  raised  to  power  in  France,  and  the  political  his 
tory  of  the  Revolution  has  shown  how  far  men  will  go  m  folly  and 
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Clime,  when  unchecked  by  conscience  and  religious  feeling.  All  the 
eslablished  forms  of  worship  were  swept  away,  althougli,  by  a  decree 
of  the  representative  body,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  were  finally  acknowledged.  The  goddess  of 
Reason,  under  the  form  of  a  woman,  was  placed  on  the  altars  of  the 
living  God,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  insensate  populace. 

TuE  Methodists. — This  sect,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  regu- 
larity and  strict  method  of  its  followers,  was  founded  in  Oxford  by  .Tohn 
Wesiey.  It  rapidly  increased  in  numbers;  but  its  existence  was  shaken 
in  1741  by  the  difference  arising  from  the  Arminianism  of  its  author  and 
the  Calvinism  of  Whitefield.  About  ten  years  after,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Methodist  preachers  and  the  Anglican  clei^  lea  to  a  separa- 
tion front  the  Establishment,  though  in  1T89  the  society  was  still  eiger 
to  proclaim  its  unity  with  the  church  in  doctrine,  and  its  reluctant  differ- 
ence on  matters  of  discipline.  Apart  from  the  rash  speculations  ot  one 
class,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  both,  there  is  much  real  piety  and  devo- 
tion, which  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite  the  exertions  of  the  regular 
clei^.  We  may  imagine  we  see  the  visible  hand  of  the  Almighty 
raising  up  this  society  as  a  new  barrier  against  infidelity,  when  unbelief 
was  most  abundant. 

Consult ;  Lord  Mahon'e  History  of  England,  chap.  xii. 

LITERATURE,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 
Gkeat  Britain. — The  Uterature  of  the  BritiBb  islands  during  ihia  century  is 
of  great  value  end  importance,  and  presents  a  vast  number  of  succeGsful 
aspirants  in  every  walk  of  inquiry  or  imi^nation.  In  poetry  appear  the  names 
of  Prior,  i721,  conspicuous  for  the  gracefti  ease  and  vivacity  of  hia  productions ; 
Young,  1765,  BBihor  of  the  Night  Tiaaghts,  a  work  remarkable  for  the  im- 

Eressive  Bolemnity  of  ilB  refleclions ;  and  Pope,  1744,  who  carried  to  the 
ishest  perfection  correctness  of  versificalian  and  splendour  of  diction,  and 
whose  voluminous  works  are  a  treasury  of  keen  wit  and  elegant  satire.  Thom- 
son, 1748,  is  admired  for  the  pasioral  beauty  of  his  Seastrnt;  Collins,  1756,  for 
his  odes,  particularlj;  thai  on  the  Fattione  ;  and  Gray,  1771,  for  the  exquisita 
harmony  of  his  elegies.  The  most  natural  poelsof  the  period,  however,  were 
Cowper,  1800,  author  of  The  Tasli,  and  Robert  Bums,  17%,  whose  Eongs  are 
unrivalled  for  simplicity  and  real  pathos.  Steele,  1129,  and  Addison.  1T19, 
contributed  to  the  drama ;  but  their  brae  depends  mdnly  on  those  remarkable 
essays  on  men  and  manners  pobUshed  in  the  Taller  and  Spectator, — a  species 
of  writing  of  which  ihay  may  be  considered  lbs  founders.  Vanbrugh,  1726, 
and  Congreve,  1738,  cultivated  comedy ;  Defoe,  1731,  an  extensive  miscel- 
laneous writer,  wrote  the  favourite  tale  oi EMnson  Crusoe/  and  Sterne,  1768, 
is  admired  for  the  pathetic  touches  of  his  Sentimental  Journey.  As  novel- 
writers  appear  the  distinguished  names  of  Swift.  1745,  Fielding,  17S4,  Richard- 
son, 1761,  and  Smollett,  1771 ;  while  Goldsmith,  1774,  whoso  Vicar  vf  Waie- 
field  ranks  him  in  the  same  walk,  was  also  known  as  a  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  Philology  received  its  most  valuable  contribution  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  renowned  Samuel  Johnson,  1784,  whose  Livet  af  the  Poett  has  procured 
him  a  distinguished  reputation  in  criticism  and  biography ;  in  history  appeared 
the  great  standard  works  of  Hume,  1776,  Robertson,  1793,  and  Gibbon,  1794  ; 
Isaac  Newton,  1719,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  will  ever  be  remcm 
bered  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  planetary  motions  which  bears  his 
name;  and  Halley,  1743.  has  been  justly  celebrated  in  the  same  walk  of 
science.  Buller,  1753,  Sherlock,  1761,  Warbnrton,  1779,  Wesley.  179!,  art, 
Paley,  1805,  were  conspicuous  m  theology;  and  Blnckstone,  17S0,  is  well 
known  to  consiitutional  writers  by  his  valuable  Commentaries  on  the  Lawji  of 
England.    The  science  of  pohlical  economy  owes  its  origin  to  Adam  Smith, 
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1790,  autnor  of  iho  W^Uh  of  Nations ,-  Hartley,  1757.  and  Reid,  1796,  auocess- 
fully  cullivaied  metaphysics ;  Franklin,  1790,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer 
on  economics,  and  for  his  electricB]  discovoriaa  ;  Prieslley,  1604,  allranted  greal 
oltenlion  by  bis  chemical  investigations,  and  bis  writings  on  controversial 
iheology.  In  the  fine  arts  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Hogarib,  1764,  who 
has  been  eaDed"  the  painter  of  comedy;"  Sir  Joflhua  Reynolds,  1792.  Mcilous 
in  portraits,  while  hia  historical  pieces  are  regarded  as  among  the  finest  produc- 
linns  of  the  English  school;  and  Gainsborough,  1788,  the  beauty  of  whose 
landacapes  has  been  generally  admired.  The  manufacturing  prosperity  of 
BnraiTi  received  a  signal  impetus  from  ihe  improvements  effected  in  the  steam- 
engine  by  Watt,  1819,  and  the  anocessive  invention  of  Ihe  spinning-jenny, 
Bpinning- frame,  and  power-loom,  by  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton. 


France.— The  eiohieenlh  century  in  France,  which  (he 
complacently  regarded  as  (he  age  of  Philosophy,  eihibits  many  slriking  fea- 
tures. The  character  of  this  so-called  philosophy  was  cold  and  heartless;  and 
lis  aim.  while  affecting  to  attack  vulgar  prejudices  merely,  seemed  to  be  to  cast 
ndicule  on  the  aublimesl  truths  ofreliaion,  and  by  depriving  man  of  all  lofiy 
hopes  and  aspirations,  lofix  the  sum  of  happiness  in  merely  sensual  indulgence. 


ifiy 

nopes  ana  aspirations,  lotix  the  sum  ol  happiness  in  merely  sensual  indulg 

The  great  personification  and  exponent  of  (liis  era  is  Voltaire,  1778,  a 

eminent  in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  whoaa  numerous  works,  notwithstand- 
ing their  sceptical  character,  still  received  a  large  tribute  of  admiration.  The 
same  tendencies  were  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  promoted  by  Rousseau.  1778, 
whose  celebrated  work,  Da  Contrat  Social,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  the 
revolution.  This  philosophy  was  embodied  in  a  syslematic  form  in  the  cele- 
brated Enoyclopiedia.  published  in  1751,  ofwhich  the  chief  editors  were  Diderot, 
1784,  and  D'Alembert,  1783,  the  latter  also  highly  distinguished  for  his  co 

butiona  to  mathemarics  nnd  natur-'  -'■-' •--      " — :  —  -•-  ^-  -•- 

whose  at 

BeHiatiui,  reminds  us  of  Fenelon  ;  in  the  Moraf  Tales  he  is .,,.,.. ,„ 

censure.  The  period  was  strikingly  deficienl  in  poetical  merit.  A  high  place 
among  metaphysical  writers  is  due  (o  Condillac,  1780;  and  Montesquieu,  1755, 
author  of  the  Eipril  dei  Lou,  has  the  merit  of  making  political  science  a 
favourite  study.  Rollin,  1741,  U  celebrated  for  hia  Ancient  Hiiloru;  De 
GuisnoB,  1800,  for  a  history  of  the  Huns.  Reaumur,  1757,  an  ingenious  philo- 
sophical naturalist,  has  associated  his  name  with  an  important  improvement  in 
the  thermometer;  Buffon,  1788,  occupies  the  highest  rank  as  a  writer  on 
natural  history ;  Bonnet.  1793,  and  D'Aubenton,  r799,  are  weU  known  in  the 
same  path  of  research.  The  pneumatic  system  of  chemistry  owes  its  founda- 
lion  to  Lavoisier,  1794 ;  while  malhematieal  and  astronomical  sdence  present 
the  conspicuous  names  of  Lalande,  1807,  and  La  Grange.  1813.  Among  the 
most  eminent  painters  are  enumerated  Vemet,  1786,  successful  in  marine  sub- 
jects ;  Vien,  1810,  the  restorer  of  the  French  school,  and  model  of  the  great 
masters  by  whom  it  is  now  illustrated;  and  Grenze,  1805,  an  elegant  and 

luLi.  —  Italian  literature  during  this  century  assumed  a  higher  degree  of 
vigour  than  it  had  displayed  in  the  previous  epoch.  The  comedies  of  Goldoni, 
1772,  effected  a  revolution  m  the  stage ;  Metastasio,  1783.  imparted  poetical 
vigour  to  the  opera;  and  tragedy  owes  its  creation  to  Alfieri.  1803.  The 
naiiooal  historian.  Muratoii,  1750;  Giannone,  1748,  author  of  a  history  o 


Naples;  and  Tirahosohi,  1794,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  Italian  literature, 
infused  new  vigour  into  their  peculiar  line  of  research.  Political  economy  was 
cultivated  iviih  success  by  Filangieri,  1798,  and  other  able  writers.  Morgagni, 
1771,  :s  highly  distinguished  for  his  anatomical  investigadons ;  astronomy  pre- 
sents the  celebrated  names  of  Cassini,  1756,  and  Boscovicb,  1787.  The  in- 
vestigations of  natural  history  were  successfully  prosecuted  by  Spallanzani 
1799:  while  the  imporlant  d:iscoveries  of  Galvani,  1798,  and  Volla,  lez:, 
raised  electricity  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Italy,  ho  long  the  nurse  of  ihe  fine 
aris,  presented  no  longer  that  unquestionable  ascendency  she  had  formerly 
maintained ;  but  she  still  produced  many  respectable  artists,  among  whom  tho 
most  dislinguisbed  were  Lutti,  1724,  and  Battoni,  1786. 
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Spain  mo  Pobtcgal.  —  With  the  acceasion  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the 
lileraiure  of  the  peninaula  began  to  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  thai  of  France. 
Ignacio  ile  Lilian,  1754,  may  be  regarded  as  tlio  founder  of  this  new  school,  his 
Ah  ofFaefra  having  produced  an  important  revolution  ;  ths  Portugueae  writer, 
Xavier  do  Aleiieses,  174a,  author  of  the  Henriqaeide,  was  also  an  esteemed 
puet.  A  number  of  respectable  hislorianB  appeared,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned,  Ferreras,  1735,  author  of  a  history  of  Spain  ;  Vel^ues,  1773,  who 
wrote  tho  annals  of  Costilian  poetry;  and  Munoe,  1795  (!),  celebrated  for  bis. 
unfinished  History  of  Spanish  America.  Feyjoo,  1765,  who  has  been  called 
the  Spanish  Addison,  is  well  ktiown  as  a  writer  on  ethics  aiid  oiiticlsm  ;  Ulloa, 
1795,  cultivated  maihematica  and  various  subjects  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  natural  liisiory  of  the  colonies  attracted  much  attention  at  this  period; 
their  zoology  was  aliemively  mvestigaled  by  Felii  d'Azara,  also  dialinguished 
asa  troveller;  and  Kuij  and  Pavon  published  valuable  researches  into  the  floral 
productions  of  Peru. 

inary  deve- 
n  which  it  would  be  im- 
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Schlegel,  1759 ;  Klopslock,  1803,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Mesiiah  ;  Zim- 
merman, 1795,  whose  work  on  Snlxtitde  has  been  eilensively  perused ;  and 
Wieland,  1813,  snccessful  alike  in  romance  nnd  poetry.  Goihe,  1633,  has  been 
regarded  aa  a  sort  of  divinity,  and  he  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  modem 
German  literature ;  hardly  less  admiration  has  been  accorded  to  his  illustrious 
contemporary,  Schiller,  1805,  whose  dramatic  and  histotical  works  possess  a 
constantly  increasing  reputation.  The  profound  metaphyacal  views  of  Kant, 
1804,  have  created  a  wonderful  sensation  m  Europe.  Fabricins,  1736,  was 
renowned  for  his  classical  attainments;  hialory  has  produced  Struve,  1738; 
Mosheim,  1755;  and  Schlozer,  18l>9.  Gesner,  1761,  and  Ernesli,  1781,  ara 
famed  for  their  philological  studies.  Chemistry  was  cultivated  by  Sfahl,  1734 ; 
medicine  by  Hoffman,  1743,  as  also  by  iha  celebrated  Swiss  poet  and  physician, 
Haller,  1777.  The  name  of  Fahrenheit,  1743,  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  thermometer.  Euler,  1783,  rendered  important  services  to  matha- 
matical  science  ;  Werner,  1817.  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  in  refer- 
ence to  tho  comporatively  new  study  of  geology ;  and  Lavaler,  ISOl,  attracted 
considerable  attention  bj;  his  fanciful  work  on  physiognomy.  The  German 
school  of  pamting  was  illustrated  by  the  splendid  historical  productions  of 
Mengs,  1779 ;  it  also  presents  many  eminent  landscape  artists,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dietrich,  1774,  and  Gesner,  1788.  The  science  of  music 
is  perhaps  mainly  indebted  to  the  composers  of  Germany.  During  this  cen- 
tury, she  furnished  the  great  names  of  Handel,  1759,  Moiart,  1791,  Haydn, 
1809,  Beethoven,  1807,  and  Weber,  1836. 

HoLLisn  ANo  THE  KOBTH, — Many  eminent  literary  and  scientific  characters 
at  this  time  appeared  in  Holland,  though  her  imaginative  writers  have  attracted 
less  attention.  Gronovius,  1716,  celebrated  for  his  classical  atlainmentSi  wrote 
an  admired  work  on  Greek  Antiquities.  A  new  theory  of  medidne  was  founded 
by  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  1738,  and  further  improved  by  Ganbius,  1780; 
Van  Swielen,  1772,  prosecuted  the  same  science.  Among  various  dislinguish- 
ed  philologists  may  be  mentioned  Schultens,  1750;  Hoogeveen,  1794;  and 
Valckenaer,  1830.  In  Sweden  appeared  Dalin,  1763,  an  eminent  historian  and 
poet ;  the  renowned  Linnieus,  1778,  whose  aeiual  sjjstem  of  botany  has  been 
generally  adopted  throughout  Europe  ;  and  Walleriua,  1785,  known  as  an 
industrious  chemist  and  mineralogist.  Denmark  produced  Holberg,  1754, 
whose  versatile  talents  were  alternately  turned  to  the  drama,  satire,  and  his- 
tory ;  Ewaldi  1781,  the  greatest  and  most  admired  of  modern  northern  poeta; 
Suhm,  1798,  authorof  a  valuable  history  of  Denmark  ;  and  Ponlopj^an,  1764, 
celebrated  for  his  natural  history  of  Norway.  Pallas,  1811,  a  native  of  PrusBiB, 
is  connected  with  Russian  literature  by  his  travels  in  the  southern  portions  Of 
that  empire,  and  bis  valuable  contributions  to  its  natural  history. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Gbeat  Beitain.— 1601,  Irish  Union.— 1802,  Peace  of  Am  Lena.— 1805,  Viclory 

of  Trafalgar.— 1808,  Peninsular  War.— 1810,  Regency.— 1812,  War  wilh 
■      Ihe  Uniled  Slalea.  — 1814,  Bailie  of  Toulouse.  — 1815,  Walerloo,- 1830, 

George  IV. 
Fkance.— 1800,  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.— 1803,  Peace  of  Amiens.— 1804, 

Napoleon   Empetor— 1805,   A usterii  12.-1806,   Jena.— Berlin   Decrees.— 

1S07,  Ej-Iau.- Trealy  of  Tilsit.— Occupalion  of  Portugal;   Usurpation  in 

Spain.— 1809,    Wagram.— 1810,  Napoleon  marries  Maria  Loniaa.- 1812, 

Ruseian  Campaign. — 1813,  Leipsic.— I8H,  First  Treaty  of  Paris.- 1815, 

The  Hundred  Days ;  Waierloo.— Louis  XVIII. ;  the  Charier. 
Spain.— 1807,  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,—I608,Cliarle8lV.Bbdieated.— Joseph 

Bonaparte ;  Siege  of  Saragosaa.— 1813,  Battle  of  Vitloria,— Ferdinand  VII. 
PoETUOAL.— 1807,  French  Invaaon.— 1808,  Consentionof  CInlra.— 1810,  John 

VI.— .1^1,  Popular  Conslitution. 
Italy. — 1799,  Parthenopean   Republic— 1806,    Joseph   Bonaparte   King  of 

Naples.— Battle  of  Maida.— 1808,  Mural  King.— 1813,  Sicihan  Constiiution. 

— 1815,  New  federal  Compact  of  Zurich. 
Geemamy.— 1805,  Confederalion  of  the  Rhine.— 1809,  Battle  of  Aspem.— 

Tyrolese  VI' ar.— 1815,  Germanic  League. 
HoLLAisD,- 1806,  Louia  Bonaparte  King.— 1810,  Incorporation  wilh  France. 

1815,  William  Frederick  I.  King  of  United  Netherlands, 
Denjcaek,- ISO],  Battle  of  the  Baltic- 1807,  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

18U,  Cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 
SwEUEM— 1809,  Gustavua  IV.    deposed;    Charles  XIII.- 1810,   Bernadotlo 

Crown  Prince.— 1818.  Charles  XIV. 
pRUssii.— 1797,   Frederick  III.— 1806,  Defeat  at  Jena.— 1813,  War  with 

France;    Landsturm;    Blucher.  —  Lutzen  and  Baulien;    Leipsic. — 1814, 

Restoration  of  Territories. 
Eussii.— 1801,  Paul  I.  assassinated  ;  Alexander  I,— 1807,  Friedlani);  Treaty 

of  Tilsit.— 1809-1813,  Turkish  War.— 1813.  French  Invasion;  Burning  of 

Moscow. — 1815,  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
TuHKEV.— 1806,  Insurrection  of  Janissaries;  Muslapha  IV.— Mahmoud  II.— 

1813.  Peace  of  Bucharest, 
Eeitish  Ihdia.~.1803,  Mahratla  War;  Battle  of  Assaye.— 1813,  Marquis  of 

Hastings;  Pindaree  War. — 18)8,  British  paramount  throughout  India. 
UNITED  States.— 1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  President.— 1803,  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

1813,  War  with  Britain.— 18H,  Treaty  of  Ghent.— 1817,  Acquisilion  of 

Beaztl,- 1822,  Declaraliou  of  Independence  ;  Don  Pedro  Emperor.- 1834. 

Constitution. 
Spanish  Colonies.— 1810,  Revolution  in  Caraccas.- 1816,  Buenos  Ayres.-. 

1818,  Cliih,— 1S31,  Meiilco,  Peru,  and  Guatemala.- 1824,  Viclory  of  Aya 

cucho  ;  Final  Expulsion  of  Spaniards. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  effected  on  the  first  day  of  the 

tiresent  century,  secured  to  that  country  most  of  the  commercial  privi- 
eges  which  the  people  had  long  demanded;  twenty-eight  temporal  and 
four  spiritual  peers,  with  one  hundred  commoners,  were  admitted  lo  the 
Britisn,  now  called  the  Imperial  Parliament;  while  their  proportion  of 
the  public  burdens  was  fixed  by  an  equitable  adjustment*  On  the 
Continent,  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1800  were  most  unfavourable 


of  all  Europe  west  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Adige.  The  Czar, 
also,  who  had  become  a  warm  friend  of  Napoleon,  seized  upon  all  the 
British  vessels  in  his  ports;  while  Denmark  and  Sweden  appeared  to 
he  on  the  point  of  joining  him  in  a  confederacy  against  England.  In 
these  circumstances,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  despatched  with  an  arma- 
ment to  the  Baltic,  under  whom  Nelson  proved  so  successful  against 
the  Danish  fleet,  as  to  reduce  that  country  to  a  stale  of  neutrality. 
Further  operations  in  that  quarter  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul :  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  immediately  disclaim- 
ing all  hostile  intentions,  formed  an  amicable  convention  with  Great 
Britain.  About  this  time,  an  army  which  had  been  sent  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Egypt,  succeeded  in  effecting  its  purpose,  though  with  the 
loss  of  its  brave  commander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  March  31.  Nevertheless,  the 
signal  triumphs  of  Frajice  on  the  Continent,  joined  to  the  sufferings  of 
a  famine  which  at  this  time  bore  hard  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
produced  a  general  desire  for  peace  5  and  in  order  to  facilitate  such  an 
arrangement,  a  new  ministry  had  been  formed  under  Mr.  Addinglon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened, 
which  terminated  in  a  definitive  treaty  signed  at  Amiens,  March  37, 
ISOa ;  England  retaining  several  of  her  colonial  conquests,  while  her 
opponent  remained  unquestioned  mistress  of  the  Continent 

The  public  joy  at  this  event  was  however  destined  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Bonaparte,  who  had  now,  as  First  Consul,  concentrated  the  whole 
government  of  France  in  his  hands,  took  advantage  of  several  unsettled 
points  in  the  treaty,  and  showed  a  disposition  so  evidentiy  unfriendly, 
as  to  provoke  the  British  to  retaliate  by  retaining  Malta,  of  which  they 
had  obtained  possession  in  1800,  and  the  war  was  accordingly  recom- 
menced in  May  1803.  The  latter  immediately  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
French  shipping  in  their  ports,  and  employed  a  naval  force  to  occupy 
such  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  slill  lielonged  to  the  enemy ;  while 
Napoleon,  seizing  upon  great  numbers  of  English  visiters  then  in  France, 
confined  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  able  also  to  overrun  Hano- 
ver, and  exclude  British  commerce  from  Hamburg;  and  while  an  im- 
3  flotilla  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  for  the  avowed  p 
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invading  England.  In  April  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  called  tc  tho 
head  of  affairs ;  and  next  year  that  able  statesman  succeeded  in  organ- 
■zing  a  new  coalition,  consisting  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Naples, 
lo  oppose  Uie  ambition  of  the  French  ruler.  He,  on  the  other  hand 
having  become  absolute  master  of  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portural, 
made  every  exertion  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  sea.  A  combined  feet 
of  thtrty-three  sail,  partly  French  and  partly  Spanish,  met  a  British 
squadron  of  twenty-seven  under  Nelson,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  35, 
and  was  totally  defeated,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  British 
commander.  The  exertions  of  the  allies,  however,  could  oppose  no 
barrier  to  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Napoleon  in  continental  Europe, 
where  the  decisive  victory  of  Austeriitz  onee  more  prostrated  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  enabled  him  lo  dictate  a  humiliating  peace  to  her 
monarch  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  event  produced  much  gloom 
in  the  British  councils,  and  proved  a  deathblow  lo  Mr.  Piit,  who  expired 
on  tiie  33d  January  1806.  A  new  minisuy  was  fortiiwith  formed  under 
his  great  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox;  hut  that  statesman  dying  on  the  13th 
September  following,  it  was  in  tiie  next  year  succeeded  by  another,  of 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  recognised  leader.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  cabinet  was  the  despatch  of  an  armament  to  Copenhagen,  tc 
seize  and  carry  off  the  Danish  navy,  which  was  expected  to  be  imrae- 
dialely  employed  in  subserviency  to  France.  The  object  of  tiie  expedi- 
dition  was  easily  accomplished ;  but  tiiis  attack  on  a  neutral  power  was 
very  unfavourably  regarded  by  foreign  slates,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, m  narticular,  having  made  peace  with  France,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  recall  his  ambassador  from  London,  Various  expeditions  had  about 
the  same  time  been  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  Egypt,  and  ai^ainst  the 
Spanish  aettieraents  on  the  River  Plate  in  Soutii  America,  none°of  which 
were  attended  with  any  advantage. 

In  1808,  nearljr  the  whole  of  the  Continent  might  be  considered  as 
arrayed  in  hosttbty  to  England.  The  Austrians  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  to  Napoleon ;  hy  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auersladt,  he  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Prussia;  Ilaly, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  were  in  his  hands;  Russia  had  made  peace  with 
him  ;  and  bjy  his  famous  Berlin  decrees,  declaring  Great  Britain  in  a 
Male  of  blockade,  he  shut  the  potts  of  Europe  against  her  merchandise. 
But  this  signal  elevation,  and  the  tyranny  which  it  produced,  began  lo 
awaken  against  the  French  emperor  a  spirit  he  had  not  hitherto  encoun- 
tered, Down  to  this  period,  the  oontest  had  been  one  more  of  govern- 
ments than  of  people,  and  the  triumphs  of  his  arms  were  viewed  with 
II  jgOTee  of  sympathy  by  many  even  in  the  subjugated  ci 
v,ol,„^.,  t^  !.„ i„j  „„  .1..  -omnjon  gnj 

nts,  exasperated  by  the  usurpations  of  the  French,  roused  themseWes 
.J  insurrection,  and  implored  assistance  from  Britain.  An  expedition 
of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which,  aiter  some  communication  with 
the  Spanish  leaders,  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  K.  Portagal.  This 
force,  having  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  soon  afterwards  defeated  the 
French  under  Junot  at  Vimieiro,  August  31 ;  upon  which,  a  convention 
was  entered  into  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had  subsequently  taken 


but  now  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind^ 
whose  boundless  amhition  it  was  every  one's  duty  to  repress.  The  first 
symptoms  of  this  reaction  were  manilested  in  Spain,  where  the  inhabit- 
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flie  command,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  by  the  enemy's  troops 
The  direction  of  military  affairs  was  next  conferred  on  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  arrived  in  the  month  of  November  with  large  reinforcements ;  and 
that  general  immediately  led  the  British  army  Into  Spain,  where,  how- 
ever, he  soon  found  himself  unahle  to  withstand  the  immense  force 
brought  against  him  by  Napoleon.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
commence  a  retreat  towards  the  port  of  Corunna,  whither  he  was  closely 
pursued  by  Marshal  Soult,  during  which,  though  eufiering  no  material 
cheek,  the  troops  were  exposed  lo  great  hardships.  In  a  battle  fought 
at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  embarkation.  Sir  John 
was  killed,  January  16,  1S09 ;  but  the  French  general  being  repulsed, 
the  British  gained  their  ships  in  safety. 

Sir  Arlhui  Wellesley  was  again  called  to  lead  an  army  to  the  Penin^ 
aula,  and  in  April  he  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  considerable  force.  He 
obliged  his  opponents  to  abandon  Oporto,  and  then  made  a  bold  march 
upon  Madrid.  On  the  SSth  July,  he  repulsed  a  formidable  army  under 
Victor  at  Talavera ;  and  though  compelled  shortly  after  to  fall  back  upon 
Portugal,  this  partial  success  greatly  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  British 
nation,  and  the  general  himself  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  About  this 
time,  also,  a  formidable  expedition  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Walcheren 
nnder  Lord  Chatham,  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the 
inexperience  of  the  commander,  combined  to  bring  to  a  disastrous  issue. 
Austria,  too,  which  had  again  been  overpowered,  was  compelled  to  seal 
a  peace  by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  to 
Napoleon. 

In  1810,  the  Trench  ruler  largely  reinforced  his  armies  in  Spain,  and 
gave  orders  to  Massena  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Lord 
Wellington  posted  his  troops,  eighty  thousand  in  number,  on  the  heighis 
of  Busaco;  and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  37th  September,  by  an  equal 
number  of  enemies.  The  combined  British  and  Portuguese  army  be- 
haved with  great  b-avery,  and  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  immense 
loss!  but  the  victjr  nevertheless  resolved  on  retiring  to  the  lines  of  Tor- 
res Vedras,  where  he  remained  on  the  defensive.  The  intellect  of 
George  III.,  which  had  already  displayed  several  temporary  aberrations, 
gave  way  entirely  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  rendered  the  appointment 
of  a  regent  indispensable.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was  accordingly  in- 

— 'd  with  that  dignity ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  si '  '       " ' 

■'     ""  ■         ■        '  '    "  "atholic  emanc , 

e  ministry  was  continued  in  office,  and  no 
material  change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  affairs.  In  1811, 
much  hard  fighting  occurred  in  Spain,  where  the  French  under  Massena 
were  again  defeated  at  Fuenles  d  Onoro,  May  5.  The  town  of  Almeida 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  a  body  of  whom,  com- 
manded by  General  Beresford,  gained  the  bloody  battle  of  Albuera  over 
Soult ;  while  another  detachment  under  General  Graham  was  victorious 
at  Barossa.  Wellington,  however,  was  forced  lo  abandon  the  siege  of 
Badajos;  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  retired  once  more  to  his 
line 

to  the  English  people.    The  decrees  ol 
had   provoked   certain  retaliatory  orders  in  council,  which,  however 
.0  the  French,  only  increased  the  evil  at  home  by  ir.lerposing 
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new  obstacles  to  tiie  trade  with  neutral  powers;  and  much  disrantent 
consequently  prevailed  among  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes. 
On  the  11th  of  May  1813,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  was  shot  in  Iho 
lobhy  oftheHouseof  Commons  by  a  man  named  Bel!ingham,who  had 
become  insane  in  consequence  of  private  misfortunes;  and  Lords  Liver- 
pool and  Castlereagh,  with  several  others,  were  called  to  the  direction 
of  affairs.  At  this  time  the  United  Slates  of  America,  now  a  powerful 
nation,  provoked  by  the  orders  in  council,  and  by  the  right  assumed  by 
the  British  to  search  for  and  impress  English  seamen  on  board  their 
commercial  shipping,  declared  war  against  Britain.  The  events  of  this 
contest  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison  with  that  waged  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  encounters  between  single  ships, 
and  some  detached  operations  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  other  parts 
of  America;  and  it  ended  in  1814  without  settling  any  of  the  points  in 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  success  in  Europe  was  beginning  to  change. 
The  fatal  expedition  to  Moscow  had  annihilated  the  grand  array  of  Na- 
poleon; and  early  in  1813,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  now  aided  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  various  minor  princes,  took  the  field  against  him  in 
Northern  Germany,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  In  the  Peninsula,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  year  IB13,  Lord 
Wellington  had  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  taken 
possession  of  Madrid ;  and  though  again  compelled  to  retreat  into  Por- 
tugal, he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  array  with  the  highest  degree 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish  cortea 
generalissimo  of  their  forces.  Taking  the  field  in  May  1813,  he  soon 
after  totally  defeated  the  French  under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  at  Vittoria,  June  SI ;  and,  driving  the  fugitives  across  the  Pyrenees, 
entered  France  on  the  7th  October.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  this  gallant 
army  crossed  the  Adour,  aided  hy  a  naval  squadron  under  AdmirS  Pen- 
rose, and  advancing  to  Bordeaus,  were  welcomed  as  deliverers;  and 
finally,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  Toulouse,  fought  on  the  10th  of  April, 
totally  defeated  the  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult.  The  allies 
also,  who  had  steadily  advanced  through  Germany,  crossed  the  Rhine 
early  in  1814 ;  and  having  .gained  a  victory  before  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
March,  took  possession  of  that  city  the  following  day.  Shortly  after,  a 
treaty  was  ratified  with  Napoleon,  by  which  he  agreed  to  resign  the 
government  and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Elba,  a  smaU  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  30th  May,  ppace 
was  formally  concluded  with  France,  bv  which  that  country  was  reduced 
neariy  to  the  limits  she  had  possessed  in  1792,  bat  received  back  her 
colonies  with  a  few  exceptions ;  England  also  retaininif  Malta,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  London  soon  after,  and  were  received 
with  ffreat  rejoicings;  while  Wellington,  now  created  a  duke,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  grant  of  £400,000,  in  addition 
to  £100,000  previously  awarded.  A  congress  of  representatives  from 
the  various  powers  met  at  Vienna  on  the  2d  October,  and  proceeded  to 
settle  the  limits  of  the  different  countries,  disturbed  by  the  casualties  of 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  arrangements.  Great  Britain  acted  with 
the  utmost  diainterest<?dness ;  a  course  of  conduct  which  could  hardly 
have  been  looked  for,  after  the  extraordinary  Bufferings  and  expenses  she 
had  borne  during  the  contest. 
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Early  in  1S15,  these  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  news  that 
Napoleon  had  landed  in  France,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
eoldiery.  To  oppose  him,  the  Prussian  and  British  armies,  of  100,000 
and  80,000  men  respectively,  were  quickly  collected  in  the  Netherlands, 
while  larger  bodies  of  Austrians  and  Russians  were  approaching.  After 
various  detached  operations,  and  some  severe  fighting,  in  the  course  of 
which  Napoleon  laboured  to  prevent  that  concert  which  was  desirable 
between  the  confederated  generals,  the  force  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  amounting  to  about  80,000  men,  was,  on  the  18th  June, 
directed  against  Wellington  alone,  who,  with  73,000  troops,  of  whom 
about  60,000  might  he  reckoned  effective,  had  taken  a  position  across 
the  road  to  Brussels,  near  a  village  called  Waterloo.  The  battie,  one 
of  the  most  obstinately  contested  that  history  records,  consisted  through- 
out the  day  of  a  constant  succession  of  attacks  by  the  French  upon  the 
British  lines,  attended  with  immense  bloodshed,  but  in  every  case 
repelled  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  About  seven  In  the  evening.  Napo- 
leon brought  up  hia  reserve,  the  flower  of  his  iniinUy,  in  the  hope  of 
hreating  the  British  centre;  but  the  English  guards,  not  waiting  the 
charge,  rushed  to  meet  them,  and  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Prussians  under  BIncher  came  up,  attacked  the  enemy 
on  the  nght  flank,  and  decided  the  fale  of  the  day.  The  baffled  and 
broken  host  fled  in  all  directions,  their  disappointed  commander  taking 
the  routfl  to  Paris.  Finding  it  impossible  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
his  counsellors,  he  made  a  fruitless  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
repaired  to  Rochefort,  with  the  view  of  embarking  for  America;  hut, 

Krceiving  that  he  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  otthe  British  cruisers, 
surrendered  himself  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was 
soon  after  condemned  by  the  tnumphant  allies  to  perpetual  confinement 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1S31. 

Thus  terminated  this  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  which  had  involved 
every  nation  in  Europe,  and  occasioned  an  amount  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  times.  The  shores  of 
Britain  were  happily  protected  from  its  ravages;  but  her  national  debt 
was  augmented  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £860,000,000,  and  she  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  littie  besides  the  renown  accruing  from  her  great 
achievements.  Nevertheless,  Europe  was  freed  from  the  ambition  of  an 
insolent  and  unprincipled  dictator,  whom  nothing  short  of  universal  em- 
pire would  have  satisfied ;  and  the  nations  at  large  received  the  import- 
ant lesson,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  speedily  he  forgotten,  that 
an  empire  founded  on  injustice  and  aggression  can  never  attain  a  perma- 
nent existence  ;  and  that  a  course  of  peaceful  improvement,  as  it  is  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  prospenty  of  the  people,  should  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  aim  and  highest  glory  of  tiieir  rulers. 

George  III.  died  on  the  39th  January  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Prinre 
Regent  as  Geokge  IV.  Throughout  the  period  from  1800,  notwithstanding 
ihe  immense  burdens  of  the  war.  the  country  on  the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  being  able  to  preserve  her  commerce  in  consequence 

\  remarkable  evenl  was  the  application  of  stean; 


Fuho 


lation,  which  was  originally  attempted  in  Scotland  ir. __,, 

launched  the  first  steam -boat  on  the  Hudson  River  in  the  United  Slates  ; 
I  years  later,  a  similar  Yessel  was  tried  at  Helensburgh  on  the  Clyde, 
of  children  by  means  of  Sunday 
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schools;  and  the  educalioiial  improvemenls  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mi,  Joseph 
Lancaster  were  widely  introduced.  Various  societies  also  arose,  whose  object 
it  was  to  citculatB  the  Scriptures,  and  carry  tho  blessings  of  the  gospel,  by 
means  of  missionaries,  to  heathen  countries.  On  the  lllh  June  1806,  chisSy 
through  the  persevering  efibrls  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  African  slave-trade  was 
abolished  by  the  legislature ;  and  peat  exertions  continued  to  be  made  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  which  has  since  been  happily  accom- 
plished. Numerous  expeditions  were  also  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  ;  while  eipeditioua  travelling  by  stage- coaches,  and  rapid 
transmission  of  intelligence,  became  general  througliout  the  kingdom. 


FRANCE. 

The  important  levolation  which  Bonaparte  had  the  address  to  effect 
in  the  government  of  France,  actually  vested  in  himself  the  sole  autho- 
rity, legislative  and  executive ;  and  the  "  new  constitution,"  as  it  waa 
(sailed,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  34th  December  1799.  Latterly, 
so  little  confidence  had  been  felt  in  the  directory,  and  so  much  confusion 
eMSted  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  its  members, 
that  this  triumph  of  despotism  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction; 
piablic  credit  was  instantly  reslored,  and  even  the  aisturbed  districts  of 
La  Vendee  adhered  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  first  consul  now 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  England  and  Austria ;  but  these  being  reject- 
ed from  a  suspicion  of  his  insincerity,  he  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  war  against  the  latter  country.  Moreau,  who  had  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  successfully  prosecuted  the  con- 
test in  Germany ;  while  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  head  of  that  of  Italy, 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Switzerland, — an  achievement  hitJi- 
erto  deemed  impractjcahle.  On  the  2d  of  June  1800,  he  entered  Milan 
without  opposition;  anB  soon  after  met  the  Auslrians  on  the  plain  of 
Marengo.  Here,  on  the  14th,  he  was  attacked  by  General  Melas,  who 
had  at  fitsl  so  much  the  advantage,  that  Bonaparte  at  one  period  wavered ; 
but  tlie  battle  was  testared  by  the  gallantry  of  General  Desaix,  who  was 
killed  in  the  act  of  leadingr  on  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry.  A  signal 
victory  was  the  consequence ;  after  wliich  the  Austrian  general  obtained 
an  armistice,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  the  line  of  Mantua  and  the 
Mincio,  while  the  French  retained  tfie  greater  part  of  Lombardy.  The 
victor  shortly  after  returned  to  Paris,  having  established  provisional  go- 
vernments in  Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa;  ami  negotiations  for  peace  took 
place  between  Austria  and  France.  These  being  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-adherence  of  England,  the  war  recommenced,  and  the 
Aiistrians  under  the  Archduke  John  were  defeated  by  Moreau  at  Hohen- 
linden,  December  3.  Another  armistice  followed ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
9th  February  1801,  the  emperor  signed  a  separate  treaty  at  Lunehurg, 
by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Balavjan,  Swiss,  Cisal- 
pine, and  Llgurian  republics,  and  the  Rhine  was  declared  the  boundary 
between  the  French  and  Austrian  dominions.  The  Kinif  of  Naples  soon 
after  obtained  peace ;  and  even  the  new  Pope,  Pins  VIl.,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Bonaparte,  who  left  him  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  church  patrimony.  Malta  having  surrendered  to  the  British,  artl  the 
war  in  Egypt  beinff  at  ati  end  by  the  capitulation  of  Menou,  who  had 
succeeded  Kleber  in  the  command,  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  pacific 
arrangement  with  that  country  were  now  removed,     "    ■■    ■ 
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sccorJingly  signed  at  London  on  tho  1st  October,  and  in  the  following 
March  tranquillity  was  restored  bj  the  definitive  treaty  of  Ainicins. 

Napoleon  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  sincerely  anxious  for  peace, 
in  order  to  consolidate  his  position,  and  carry  into  effect  several  great 
designs  which  he  had  formed.  The  extreme  sections  of  the  repuhlicans 
and  royaiisIB  were  still  hostile  to  his  dictatorship ;  and  on  the  3^th  Sej)- 
tember  1800,  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of  ihe  latter, 
a  wagBn  containing  several  barrels  of  gunpiAvder  having  been  exploded 

;_  , . — .  gg  ]|g  ^gg  passing  in  his  carriage  to  the  opera.     Spe- 

B  after  this  established  to  try  persons  accused  of  trea- 
=u..,  .......  u  ™,t,ret  police  was  skilfully  organized  by  Fouche,  having 

informers  of  all  classes  in  his  pay.  A  general  amnesty,  with  some 
exceptions,  was  nevertheless  granted,  in  April  1801,  to  all  emigrants 
who  chose  to  return  lo  France  and  lake  the  oatli  of  fidelity  lo  the  present 
government  By  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  published  at  Paris  in  1802, 
the  Romish  reliaion  was  re-established,  though  shorn  of  much  of  the 
importance  ithad  formerly  possessed ;  the  sales  of  ecclesiastical  property 
which  had  taken  place  bemg  sanctioned,  and  Ihe  Protestants  not  only 
reeeivingfullliberly  of  worship,  but  even  the  supportof  a  public  endow- 
menl.  A  new  order  of  knighthood  was  also  established  on  the  J9th 
May,  under  the  dwignation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  January  1803, 
iJonapariB  assumed  the  title  of  President  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and 
in  the  following  August  a  decree  of  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  dig- 
nity of  first  consul  for  life.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland were  recc^ised,  but  the  cantons  were  required  tomaintainabody 
■ice  of  France.  The  first  consul  also  turned 
s  branches  of  public  instruction,  though  tiie 
s  which  he  framed  for  this  purpose  were  entirely  military  in 
their  character,  and  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  consolidate  his 
despotism.  His  most  valuable  gift  to  France  was  perhaps  the  promul- 
gation at  this  time  of  the  celebrated  civil  code  which  t>ears  his  name, 
drawn  up  hy  a  commission  of  lawyers  under  the  presidency  of  Camba- 
ceres,  at  whose  nieetings  Napoleon  himself  frequently  attended. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. In  October  1803,  Parma  was  seized  and  incorporated  with 
France,  and  a  similar  appropriation  of  Piedmont  took  place  a  month 
afterwards ;  while  the  English,  who  had  agreed  to  restore  Malta  lo  the 
Knight^  of  St.  John,  resolved  on  retaining  that  island.  Hostilities  were 
recommenced  in  May  1803,  hy  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  the 
Cabinet  of  London,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in  their  ports. 
In  retaliation  for  this,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  orderino-  that  all  natives 
of  Britain,  of  whatever  condition,  then  in  the  territories  of  France  and 
Holland,  should  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  same  time, 
the  FreiKh  armies  entered  Hanover,  and  took  possession  of  it  with  little 
resistance;  while  an  Immense  force  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  under 
the  designation  of  "  the  army  of  England,"  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country — an  enterprise,  however,  which  Napoleon  never  found  it  coij- 
Tenient  to  attempt. 

In  February  1804,  an  extensive  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Paris 
against  the  government,  in  which  Generals  Piehegru.  and  Moreau,  and 
Georges  Cadoudal,  a  Chouan  chief,  were  implicated.  Affecting  to  be- 
lieve that  the  young  Duke  of  Enghien,  then  living  in  the  grand-iuc'.v  of 
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Baden,  was  concerned  in  this  jilot,  tlie  first  consul  sent  a  body  of 
gendarmes  across  tha  ftonUer  to  arrest  him.  The  duke  was  accordingly 
seized  and  brought  lo  the  castle  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where,  after  a 
mock  trial,  he  was  shot  on  the  31st  March, — an  act  which  affixes  an 
indelible  slain  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  tiie  charge  having  ever  been  produced.  Picheffrn  was  shortly  after 
found  dead  in  prison,  Moreau  was  banished  from  France,  and  Georges 
was  executed.  Meantime  a  motion  had  been  carried  in  the.  tribunate, 
and  subsequently  passed  the  senate,  creating  Bonaparte  "Emperor  of 
the  French,"  and  reinvesting  him  in  that  capacity  with  the  government 
of  the  republic.  He  accordmgly  assumed  tills  new  dignity  on  the  24th 
May ;  and  on  the  2d  December  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  Pope, 
who  had  been  induced  lo  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.  To  complete 
his  elevation,  the  ancient  iron  diadem  of  the  Longobard  kings  was 
offered  him  by  bis  obsequious  creatures  in  Italy  i  and  on  the  26tl;  May 
he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  that  country,  Genoa  being  u.Jted 
to  his  empire  a  few  days  afterwards. 

These  and  other  usurpations  of  the  French  ruler  at  length  induced 
Russia  and  Austria  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition  was  formed.  With  hia  usual  proc.pti- 
tude.  Napoleon  in  October  burst  into  Germany,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  WurWmburgand  tiie  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  were  rewarded 
by  his  conferring  on  each  the  titie  of  king.  General  Mack,  allowing 
himself  lo  be  surrounded  at  Ulm,  was  compelled  lo  surrender  bis  whole 
force  of  20,000  men  on  the  24th ;  and  the  other  scattered  corps  of  Aus- 
trians,  bcine  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  the  French  entered 
Viennaon  tie  13th  November,  On  the  27th  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  AusleriiW,  which  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  armies,  and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his 
own  terms.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg-,  signed  on  the  S6th  December, 
he  was  recognised  in  hia  dignities  of  French  emperor  and  king  of  Italy, 
as  were  also  the  titles  of  the  newly  made  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg.  Venice  was  ceded  lo  France,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria ;  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  his  troops  into  his  own  territories;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  received  Hanover  as  a  reward  for  bis  neutrality,  and 
perhaps  also  with  the  view  of  provoking  a  rupture  between  him  and 
George  III.  Britain  now  alone  remained  in  opposition  to  Napoleon ; 
and  the  decisive  naval  victory  achieved  by  her  fleet  at  Trafalgar  dissi- 
pated all  his  hopes  of  invading  tiiat  country.  However,  in  February 
180e,  he  sent  an  army  to  take  possession  of  Najilea,  because^  the  kino 
had  allowed  a  Russian  and  English  force  to  land  in  his  dominions  ;  and 
in  the  following  March  the  crown  of  that  country  was  conferred  on  his 
brother  Joseph.  Louis  Bonaparte  was  soon  after  made  sovereign  of 
Holland;  various  districts  in  Italy  and  Germany  were  erected  into  duke 
doms,  and  bestowed  on  his  principal  marshals;  while  fourteen  princes 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  what  was  called 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  bribe  of  Hanover,  this  perpetual  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  French  ruler  had  been  viewed  by  Prussia  with  the  utmost 
alarm ;  and  though  afraid  to  break  her  neutrality  during  the  late  cam- 
oMgn  in  Germany,  she  at  length  entered  into  a  league  with  Russia,  and 
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ieclared  war  against  liim.  Bonaparte  instantly  nut  his  troops  in  mo- 
rion. On.  the  14th  October  he  gained  the  double  victory  of  Auereladt 
and  Jena,  which  at  once  laid  the  whole  liingdom  at  his  feet ;  and  in  a 
wd  J  h  entered  the  capital.  Here,  on  the  aistNovembwr,  he  issued 
h  1  bra  d  Berlin  decrees  against  British  commerce,  preposterously 
d  1  g  h  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  ordering 
b  gl  1  p  pertj  wherever  found  to  be  seized  as  lawful  prize.  He 
so  n  if  wards  marched  into  Poland  against  the  Russians,  who  were 
ad  g      the  Vistula ;  but  received  a  severe  check  at  Pullusk  on  the 

8  h  D  ber.  The  sanpinary  but  undecisive  conflict  of  Eylau  fol- 
I  wed  n  he  8th  of  February  1807 ;  and  at  length,  on  the  I4th  June, 
the  Russians  were  worsted  at  Friedland,  and  driven  beyond  the  AUer. 
The  emperor  Alexander  then  entered  into  negotiations,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  TQsit,  July  7.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Alexander 
agreed  to  aid  Napoleon  in  his  designs  aoainst  British  commerce,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  received  back  about  half  of  his  dominions :  of  ike  other 
half,  one  portion  was  given  to  the  Elector  of  Sanony,  now  honoured 
with  the  title  of  royalty ;  the  rest  went  to  aggrandize  the  new  kinsdora 
of  Westphalia,  erected  out  of  the  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse- 
Cassel,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

The  French  emperor  had  now  attained  such  a  pitch  of  elevation,  that 
he  fancied  he  might  dispose  of  the  sovereignties  of  ^e  continent  at  his 
pleasure.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  Moniteur  contained  the  arro- 
gant announcement,  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign 
in  Europe."  Marshal  Junot  was  immediately  sent  throngh  Spain  with 
an  army  to  invade  Portugal ;  the  prince  regent,  feeling  resistance  to  be 
vain,  quietly  embarked  for  Brazil;  and  on  the  30tti  November,  the 
French  took  possession  of  Lisbon.  In  the  following  year  the  King  of 
Spain  himself  was  coinp  11  d  to  h  w     t    th    d   posaf  of 

Napoleon,  who  removed  h     bro  h     J      ph  f   m  N  pi  the  throne 

of  that  country,  and  ra  d  h  f  nte  g  ral  M  ra  t  hfi  vacunt 
dignity.     Both  Charle    l\        d  h  F    d 

France,  and  retained  a     tate  p  rs      Th    m  n 

resulted  from  these  nef  t 

Great  Britain;  it  may  th      f  re  b         ffi  t 

vering  resistance  of  th     Spa     h  n        th     fi 

popular  awakening  wh    h        nt    lly  p        d  1 
Bonaparte.     Meantime  w     w    h  A    t 

breaking  out.     That  co     try    1      gh  h  mhl  d 

:mperor  felt  impatient      d     h     p    1 1         ,  and 


w         brought  ta 
j\  nts  which 

d  Spain  and 
d  t  he  perse- 
d  n  of  that 

h  dynasty  of 
th  point  of 
t  bdued ;  the 
„  t  deem  them, 
while  the  warlike  pride  of  his  subjects  writhed  under  the  consciousness 
of  defeat.  By  great  exertions  their  armies  had  been  augmented  to  nearly 
half  a  million  of  men ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1809  the  T^rolese  threw  off 
the  Bavarian  yoke.  The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  in  Germany, 
the  Archduke  John  in  Italy.  The  French  monarch  quickly  assembled 
his  forces  beyond  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Augsburg,  and,  by  one  of 
his  most  skilful  manceuvres,  broke  the  line  of  his  antagonists,  gained 
the  successive  victories  of  Echmuhl  and  Essling,  and  once  more  took 
possession  of  Vienna,  May  13,  1809.  The  archduke  now  collected 
his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  Napoleon  crossed  over  to 
attack  him ;  and  though  worsted  in  the  obstinate  battle  o(  Aspern,  May 
21,  he  speedily  reinforced  his  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  gained  th« 
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famous  triumph  of  Woffram.  He  then  dictated  a  peace,  styled  tho 
treaty  of  Seh<Jnbriinn.  h  hich  was  ratified  on  the  14ili  October. 

This  extraordinary  man  now  resolred  to  complete  his  elevation  by  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  most  iliuslriovis  house  in  Europe.  He 
divorced  the  Empress  Josephine,  to  whom  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
always  Biocerely  attached,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Fraitcis.  The  mar- 
line ceremony,  in  which  the  Archduke  Charles  acted  as  Napoleon's 
proxy,  was  performed  at  Vienna  on  the  11th  March  1810;  and  the  new 
empress  shortly  after  set  out  for  Paris,  where  in  the  following  year  she 
^ve  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  declared  King  of  Rome.  The  entire  con- 
tinent was  now  to  all  appearance  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
autocrat,  who  in  feet  controlled  the  destinies  of  eighty  millions  of  people. 
The  brave  Tyrolese  had  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  Pope,  long 
dissatisfieii,  liaving  atlength  excommunicated  him,  had  been  arrested  on 
the  5th  July  1809,  and  carried  prisoner,  first  to  Savona,  and  afterwards 
to  Fontainebleau.  Bernadolie,  one  of  his  ^nerals,  was  elected  sucees- 
Bor  to  the  throne  of  Sweden;  and  Louis,  king  of  Holland,  having  con- 
nived at  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  England,  was  dispossessed  of 
his  crown,  and  the  Dutch  territories  were  incorporated  with  France  in 
December  1810, 

Bonaparte  had  now  attained  the  crisis  of  his  destiny,  and  the  period 
was  at  hand  when  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  continental  nations 
were  to  be  effectually  roused.  The  conunercial  interests  of  all  Europe 
were  fearfully  injured  by  the  effect  of  the  measures  taten  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  England,  and  every  scheme  was  tried  to  evade  them.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  though  he  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, repented  a  policy  which  was  daily  aggrandizing  his  overbearing 
rival ;  and  in  the  end  of  1810,  braving  his  resentment,  he  renewed  his 
intercourse  with  the  court  of  London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  made  vast  csertlons  for  the  approaching  straggle. 
In  the  spring  of  1813,  an  immense  host,  numbering  nearly  half  a  million 
>f  combatants,  was  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the  frontier 
>f  Russia,  where,  on  the  33d  June,  he  formally  declared  hostilities. 
Crossing  the  river  on  the  S4th,  he  soon  after  took  possession  of  Wilna, 
■ind  arrived  at  Wltebsk  about  the  end  of  July.  On  the  16th  August,  the 
two  armies  met  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk;  but  that  city,  after  a 
vigorous  contest,  was  abandoned  by  the  Russian  genera!,  who  continued 
to  retreat  upon  Moscow.  At  length,  on  the  7th  September,  a  great 
battle  was  fooght  at  Borodino,  a  village  neat  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Moskva,  where,  after  fearful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  French  had  the 
advantage.  Kutusoff,  the  Russian  commander,  now  resolved  ti>  aban- 
don Moscow  to  its  fate,  rather  than  weaken  his  army  by  another  con- 
flict ;  and  the  invader  accordingly  entered  that  capital  on  the  14th 
September.  Here,  however,  was  the  limit  of  his  advance,  and  from 
this  moment  may  be  dated  the  destruction  of  that  mighty  host  which  he 
believed  to  be  invincible.  The  city  was  found  to  he  deserted  by  all  but 
a  few  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  and  soon  after  (he  entrance  of  the 
French  it  was  observed  to  be  on  fire  in  various  qnarters.  The  soldiers, 
flushed  with  success,  were  too  intent  on  plunder  to  take  any  effectual 
steps  to  arrest  the  flames,  which,  fenned  by  a  hish  wind,  raged  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  with  fearful  fury.     On  the  Aird  day  the  army  was 
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compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  which  it  could  not  re-enter  until  the  21st. 
Napoleon  then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin ;  and  it  was  found 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  had  escaped  the  cnnllagralion  to  afford 
uoartefs  for  his  men.  Here,  however,  destitute  of  all  other  supplies, 
Uie;  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  Hesh  of  their  horses;  and 
Napoleon,  deapaiiing'  of  his  position,  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
Kutusoff,  to  whom  the  jiroposal  was  made,  nobly  anewereil,  that  no 
terms  could  be  entered  into  while  an  enemy  remained  on  the  soil  of 
Russia ;  and  at  length,  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  being  al  an  end, 
the  French  anny,  though  in  the  face  of  a  northern  winter,  receired  orders 

The  main  body  quitted  Moscow  on  the  19th  October,  followed  by  a 


had  the  advantage  on  the  whole ;  but  they  were  soon  to  bear  the  assault 
of  an  enemy  against  which  skill  and  valour  were  of  no  avail, — the  snows 
of  winter  began  to  fall  on  the  Cth  of  November.  From  this  period  the 
history  of  the  retreat  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  calamities  unparal- 
leled  in  the  annals  of  human  suffering.  Of  130,000  fighting  men  who 
had  left  Moscow,  hardly  13,000  reached  the  banks  of  the  Beresina; 
40,000  horses  had  dwindled  away  to  3000.  Here,  joined  by  50,000  of 
the  reserve  under  Victor  and  Oudinot,  Napoleon  prepared  to  cross  the 
river;  and  in  this  enterprise,  being  opposed  by  the  enemy,  he  lost  one- 
half  of  the  army  thus  reinforced.  Soon  after,  leaving  the  miserable 
remnant  in  charge  of  Mural,  he  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  wh'^re  be 
arrived  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  where  the  news  of 
these  awl'ul  reverses,  which  fell  on  the  French  nation  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  had  but  shortly  before  preceded  him.* 

Napoleon  made  prodigious  exertions  to  organize  a  new  army;  and 
though  fresh  levies  could  but  poorly  replace  the  veterans  lost  in  Russia, 
he  contrived,  by  the  spring  of  1813,  to  collect  a  force  of  350,000  men. 
The  King  of  Prussia  had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander,  who  was 
also  joined  by  Sweden;  and  the  confederates  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  Nevertheless,  the  French  emperor,  still  undismayed,  repaired  to 
Germany,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  gained  a  victory  at  Lutien,  followed  a 
fortnight  after  by  that  of  Bautzen.  These  battles,  however,  were  not 
decisive;  and,  on  the  mediation  of  Austria,  an  armistice  was  agreed  to, 
July  4,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace.    Bona- 

Earte,  still  confident  in  his  fortune,  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to 
mit  his  power;  the  armistice  expired  on  the  lOth  August;  and  Austria 
immediately  joined  the  allies.  Afler  various  desultory  engagements 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  and  in  Bohemia,  during  which 
his  enemies  were  constantly  gaining  strength.  Napoleon  retreated  upon 
Leipsic,  where  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  On  the  16th  Sep- 
tember a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place,  with  no  decisive  result;  but  on 
the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  began  a  retrop^de 
movement  towards  the  Rhine.  At  Hanau.  the  army,  completely  disor- 
ganised, was  folded  to  light  its  way  through  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  which 
had  now  joined  their  enemies ;  and  on  the  7lh  November,  the  emperor 

•  Of  Ihe  immense  force  which  craateil  IheNicmcnal  the  nulspt  nf  (he  enmpaign.ilhaa 
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re-eiiiered  France  with  a  remnant  of  only  70,000  men.  About  80,000, 
left  to  garrison  the  Prussian  fortresses,  now  surrendered  to  the  allies; 
while  Holland  threw  off  Ihe  yoke,  and  reoaiied  ihe  Prince  of  Orange. 

Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  which  was  still  great  with 
the  French  people,  enabled  him  to  procure  a  new  levy  of  300,000  men, 
and  he  prepared  with  the  utmost  ardour  for  another  campaign.  Prince 
Schwartaenberg,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrians,  along  with  the 
Russian  generals  Barclay  de  Tolli  and  Witlgenslein,  were  advanein" 
on  liie  Swiss  frontier  with  150,000  men ;  Blueher,  the  Prussian  leaded 
was  approaching  with  130,000  from  Frankfort;  Bernadotte.with  100,000. 
converged  towards  the  Netherlands;  and  the  English,  under  Welling 
ton,  were  near  Bayonne,  The  confederates  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  had  only  one 
chance  of  preserving  his  crown  and  empire.  In  January  1814,  confer- 
ences were  held  at  iChalillon,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fix  the  limils  of 
France  as  they  were  in  1792 ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen,  and  Uiere- 
fore  lost  all.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  began  a  campaign,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
military  genius.  The  body  of  the  French  nation,  exhausted  by  their 
previous  sacrifices,  had  at  length  become  dissatisfied  with  the  headlong 
proceedings  of  their  ruler,  and  both  taxes  and  conscription  were  but  par- 
tially collected.  Nevertiieless,  with  a  force  vastiy  inferior  in  number, 
lie  kept  at  hay  the  various  hostile  armies  during  two  months,  gained 
several  brilliant  successes,  and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and 
skill  of  his  movements.  But  the  odds  were  too  great;  and  while,  by  a 
bold  stroke,  he  threw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  they  at  once 
marched  to  Paris,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  after  a  severe  contest,  took 
possession  of  the  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city.  The  follow- 
ing day  Paris  capitulated ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April  the  senate  decreed  that 
"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the  crown,  that  the  hereditary  right 
in  his  family  was  abolished,  and  the  people  and  army  released  from 
their  oaths  of  fidelity," 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  Louis  XVIII,  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed ;  while  the  deposed  emperor,  finding  that  his  generals  would 
not  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attack  on  Paris,  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
on  the  11th,  an  act  of  unconditional  abdication,  and  shortly  after  set  out 
for  his  new  principality  of  Elba,  where  he  was  to  enjoy  a  pension  of  six 
million  francs,  and  retain  the  imperial  ^tle. 

Louis  XVIIL  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  3d  of  May, 
having  previously  given  his  assent  in  general  terms  to  a  constitutional 
charter  drawn  op  by  the  senate.  On  the  30th,  he  concluded  a  formal 
peace  with  ^e  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France 
were  restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792 ;  hot  England  restored  al. 
.  her  colonial  conquests,  except  the  West  India  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago,  and  the  isle  of  Mauritius.  France  thus  obtained  much  better 
terms  than  could  have  been  expected,  after  the  intolerable  evils  she  had 
so  long  inflicted  upon  Europe;  and  indeed,  thronghout  all  the  arrange- 
ments, every  care  seems  U>  have  been  taken  by  the  conquerors  to  spare 
the  feelings  and  honour  of  the  nation.  On  the  ^th  of  June,  the  king  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  a  constitutional  charier,  on  the  basis  of  thai 
formeriy  drawn  up  by  the  senate,  which  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom.     NotwithHbmding  this. 
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tne  boastings  of  the  returned  emigrants  and  varinus  otherci 
soon  gave  rise  to  n  suspicion,  which  seems,  however,  lo  have  been  with- 
out foundation,  that  the  court  nourished  the  desigii  of  reverting  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  monarchy.     The  faction  of  Bonaparte,  still 
g       d  embracing  the  great  mass  of  the  soldieiy,  besides  tlie  irn- 
mber  of  veterans  reoenlly  released  from  foreign  prisons,  loudly 
d  the  discontent;  and  at  length  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  was 
ga      ed  for  the  recall  of  their  banished  leader.    He,  on  his  part,  gladly 
cF  to  the  invitation,  left  Elba  towards  the  end  of  February  1815, 
e  1st  March  landed  at  tha  small  town  of  Cannes,  with  about 
1000  men  of  his  old  guards.    Advancing  to  Grenoble,  he  was  thera  joined 
by  Colonel  Labedoyere  and  the  7tb  regiment  of  the  line;  soon  after, 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  sent  to  stop  his  progress,  went  over  to  him; 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Fontainebleau,  nearij  the  whole  military 
force  was  once  more  under  his  standard.     On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
March  he  le-enlered  the  Tuileries,  Louis  XVIII.  having  left  the  capita 
early  in  the  morning,  whence  he  fled  toOstend,and  afterwards  to  Ghent 
With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  otherf 
nearly  all  the  officials,  civil  and  militatr,  readily  embraced  ihe  imperia 
cause,  and  Napoleon  once  more  seated  himself  on  tlie  throne,  by  one  of 
the  most  rapid  transitions  recorded  in  history. 

After  a  futile  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  allies,  he  made  gigantic 
exertions  to  maintain  his  recovered  dignity  by  force  of  arms.  He 
endeavoured  also  to  streng:then  his  populariw,  by  engaging  to  govern 
as  a  constitutional  sofereign;  but  as  his  chief  resource  lay  in  the  army, 
it  was  clear  that,  should  he  be  able  lo  maintain  his  position,  matters 
would  soon  revert  to  their  former  condition.  Tlie  allies,  on  their  side, 
having  declared  the  usurper  out  of  die  pale  of  national  law,  prepared 
actively  to  oppose  him  ;  and  an  army  was  speedily  assembled  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Blucher  and  Wellington,  Bonaparte,  desirous  of 
fighting  thern  before  their  forces  could  be  united,  hurried  across  the 
frontier  at  the  head  of  about  125,CK)0  select  troops,  June  15.  On  the 
IGth,  Blucher,  after  a  bold  resistance  at  Li"ny>  retreated  to  Wavre, 
while  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Ney  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras.*  Preparations  were  then  made  for  concentrating  the  allied  forces 
at  Waterloo,  and  on  the  ever-memorable  18th  of  June,  Napoleon  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  soldier  whose  fame  only  yielded  lo  his  own. 
This  great  battle  has  been  already  noticed  under  Cheat  Britain  ;  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  hero  of  Marengo,  abandoning  his  army,  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  Paris,  the  herald  of  his  own  discomfiture.  The  capital 
of  France  was  once  more  occupied  by  foreign  troops;  Bonaparte  abdi- 
cated a  second  time;  and  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America, 
surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  sent  hy  the  allies  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  he  died  on  the  51h  May  1821. 

The  eloquent  Chonning  thus  writes  concerning  this  remarkable  man ;  and 
his  opinion,  as  being  a  nsiive  of  a  counlry  that  never  was  engaged  in  vrar  with 
France,  may  be  considered  an  imparlinl  one  ;— "  Bonopnrte  was  broughl  up  i 

a  military  school ;  bis  first  polilieal  Br- " ""  ""^  <^-  T»-v,hm.  ■  h„  fir. 

command  ho  secured  hy  turning  his 
Ilaly  compel  us  lo  beslow  the  adrair; 


andcd  the  FrusEiuns  il  Iti<!  <iut> 
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tary  talent  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  geniuB ;  the  office  of  a  grcnt  general 

frame  new  combinslions  of  phyaieaT  forces,  lo  aii^t  them  to  new  ciicumatim- 
ces,  and  to  remove  new  obstrnclions. — Bonaparte's  intellect  waa  distinguisbed 
by  rapidity  of  thonghi.  He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but  his  mind  was  too 
bold  to  be  enslaved  by  the  techtiics  of  his  profession.  His  nnforeeeen  and 
impetuous  aasaults  oslonlBhed  and  paralysed  his  enemies,  and  breathed  into  his 
own  soldiers  the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  The  signal  success  of  his  new 
mode  of  warfare  had  no  small  agency  inlixiiig  his  chuniclei,  and  determining 
for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  To  aatoaith  as  wel!  as  lo  sway  by  his  ener- 
gies, became  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Power  whs  his  supreme  object, — « 
Sower  to  be  gazed  at  as  well  es  felt.  In  peace  lie  delighted  lo  hurry  ihroueh 
is  dominions ;  to  project  in  an  instant  works  that  a  Ufe  could  not  accompliah, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  impreeson  of  a  siipeihuman  energy.  His  history 
shows  a.  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages.  He  had  no 
sj'mpathies  with  his  race,  and  this  was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  'I'rea- 
lies  only  bound  his  enemies ;  no  nation  had  any  righls  but  his  own  France. 
His  original  propensities,  released  from  restraint  and  pampered  by  indulgence, 
grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  slern  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the 
human  heart.  Beyond  the  camp  he  showed  no  talent  superior  lo  that  of  other 
eminent  men.  Wilh  regard  lo  the  scruples  e^tpressed  os  to  ihe  ri^hl  of  ban- 
ishing him  10  St.  Helena,  there  are  great  solemn  rights  of  nature  which  precede 
laws,  and  on  which  law  is  Ibunded;  there  are  awful  periods  in  the  history  of 
our  race,  which  do  not  belong  lo  its  ordinary  stale,  and  which  are  not  lo  be 
judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such  was  that  when  Bonaparte,  by  the  infraction 
of  solemn  engagements,  had  thrown  himself  into  France  and  convulsed  all 
Europe ;  and  they  are  wrong  who  confound  this  with  ihe  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and  see  m  Napnleon  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
nations.  Our  syrnpalliies  are  not  for  the  inconvcnieilKes  and  privations  which 
he  endured  at  Ht,  Helena,  but  ibr  the  other  and  more  terrible  sufferings  of 
which  he  was  ihe  cause.  We  have  no  tears  lo  spare  for  a  fallen  greamess, 
founded  on  crime  and  reared  by  fotce  uid  perfidy." 

Louis  XVIII.  once  more  returned  to  his  capital  on  the  8lh  of  July  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  a  second  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded, 
nearly  on  the  basis  of  that  contracted  a  year  before,  but  with  some 
resumptions  of  territory  by  the  allies  on  the  boiiiidaries  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  Savoy.  The  French  frontiers  were  to  be  occupied 
during  three  years  by  an  allied  force  of  150,000  men,  and  700  millions  of 
franca  were  to  be  paid  as  an  indemnificatian  for  the  last  contest.  The 
monuments  of  art,  which  eaccessive  armies  had  torn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  were  now  restored,  and  the  bridge  of  Jena  in  Paris,  when 
already  undermined  by  the  enraaed  Prussians,  was  only  saved  fi-om 
destruction  by  the  interference  of  Wellington.  Louis  XVIII.,  in  luas- 
cending  the  throne,  conferred  upon  his  subjects  the  most  valuable  of 
^f\s, — a  free  constitution  As  embodied  in  the  Charter,  it  had  much 
in  common  wilh  Ita  English  onglnal  —  a  king  with  plenary  ei 
power,  and  who  was  tiie  source  of  legislation ;  responsibie  mi 
a  chamber  of  peers,  and  a  liouse  of  representatives  or  deputies. 

SPAIN. 

The  government  of  Spain  continued  till  the  close  of  1807  t 
administered  by  the  contemptible  favourite  Godoy,  whose  folly  a 


I  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  placed  almost  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  latter,  internal  improvement  was  neglected,  and  the  disastroui 
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contest  with  England  which  this  line  of  policy  induced,  annihilated  iho 

foreign  and  colonial  trade,  and  exposed  the  nayy  to  signal  reverses, 

the  severe  h!ow  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  being  one  from  which  her  marine 
has  never  recovered.  In  1807,  a  secret  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Por- 
tugal was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  at  Fontainehleau,  hy 
which,  among  other  stipulations,  the  provinces  of  Alentejo  and  Al^arve 
Were  to  be  erected  into  a  principality  for  the  favourite,  in  return  for  aid 
to  the  French  invasion  of  tiiat  country.  But  no  sooner  had  the  army 
under  Junnt  esCahlished  itself  in  Lisbon,  than  the  emperor  refused  to 
latify  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  immediately  began  to  foment  the 
dissensions  already  existing  in  the  royal  family.  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Asturias,  had  refused  to  marry  a  relative  of  Godoy's,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  father.  King  Charles,  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
raenl,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  lo  share  in  it.  The  favourite  im- 
mediately look  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  persuade  the  king  that 
his  son  )iad  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  on  the  29th  Oiito- 
ber,  the  latter  was  apprehended  on  this  charge,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner. 
But  the  nation  at  large  were  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  the  junta  con- 
vened for  his  trial  unanimously  acquitted  him.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
had  been  allowed  to  place  garrisons  in  several  of  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  strong  division  entered  Madrid  under  Murat, 
without  esperiencing  any  opposition  from  Uie  king  or  the  minister.  But 
the  people  of  that  city,  driven  to  desperation,  flocked  to  Aranjuez,  where 
the  court  then  resided,  and  burned  the  palace  of  the  obnoxious  func- 
tionary; while  the  king  himself,  terrified  at  the  position  in  which  he 
had  allowed  the  country  to  he  placed,  publicly  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  March  20,  1808, 

This  latter  arrangement,  however,  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of 
the  French  emperor.  The  country  being  now  virtually  in  his  hands,  he 
prevailed  on  the  new  sovereign  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  15th  April ; 
where  he  immediately  threw  off  all  disguise,  treated  the  young  king  as 
a  prisoner,  and  insisted  upon  a  forma!  cession  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Charl^  1V„  his  queen,  and  Godoy,  shortly  after  arrived  ;  and  Charles, 
who  declared  that  his  abdication  had  been  extorted  hy  popular  violence, 
was  easily  induced  to  make  the  required  surrender  (May  5),  an  act  to 
which  Ferdinand  was  after  a  brief  space  compelled  to  accede.  In  the 
following  June,  Napoleon  nominatd  his  brother  Joseph  sovercin-n  of 
Spain,  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  exasperated  by  the^inso- 
lence  of  the  French  troops,  had  become  thoroughly  roused.  An  insur- 
rection in  the  capital,  on  the  3d  of  May,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  all  over  the  country;  Ferdinand  VIL  was  proclaimed  kintr; 
juntas  were  everywhere  established  to  act  against  the  invaders ;  and 
though  the  usurper  Joseph  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  French  soldiers,  to 
enter  Madrid  on  the  30th  July,  his  power  never  extended  beyond  the 
outposts  of  the  armies  by  which  he  was  maintained  in  his  position. 
The  people,  though  nearly  undisciplined  and  rudely  armed,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour:  a  French  squadron  was  compelled  to  surrender  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  Dupont  was  forced  to  capitulate  with  14,000  men 
at  Baylen ;  and  the  citizens  of  Saragossa,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
sisty-three  days,  drove  the  troops  of  the  new  king  from  the  walls,  while 
in  a  second  siege,  in  1809,  the  city  was  only  reduced  after  ii 
bloodshed. 
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Aided  by  Britain,  the  people  co 
1813,  when  the  triumph  of  Wellington  at  Vittoria  finally  freed  the  Pe- 
ninsula from  its  invaders.  In  that  year  Ferdinund  VII.  was  Eet  at 
liberty  by  Napoleon,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  dominions,  where 
he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonslrations  of  joy.  The  expecta- 
tions which  had  previously  been  formed  of  his  character,  however,  were 
aoon  disappointed.  A  meeting  of  the  cortes,  convoked  at  Cadiz  by  the 
central  junta  at  the  close  of  1310,  had  formed  a  liberal  constitution  for 
the  country,  abolished  the  inquisition,  and  decreed  various  ecclesiaslical 
reforms.  The  restored  monarch  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  this 
new  constitution,  dissolved  the  cortes,  which  he  declared  to  have  been 
illegally  assembled,  and  resumed  the  powers  of  absolute  government. 
The  inquisition  was  of  course  re-establisbed,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
abolished;  and  the  nation  became  once  more  subjected  to  the  same 
vicious  system  of  adminislralion  from  which  it  had  already  suffered  such 
manifold  evils. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  pacification  of  Amiens,  1809,  allowed  Portugal  to  resume  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  England ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 


tilities in  the  following  year,  Bonaparte  required,  through  his  ambassa- 
dor, that  the  ports  should  again  be  closed.  After  various  attempts  to 
elude  this  ruinous  demand,  the  prince-regent  was  compelled  to  purchase 
exemption  from  it  by  the  payment  of  £40,000  sterling  monthly  to  France 
during  the  continuance  of  the  contest.  The  neutrality  thus  disgracefully 
obtained  was  permitted  to  exist  until  1807;  when  Bonaparte,  determined 
that  all  Europe  should  actiuiesce  in  his  continental  system,  not  only 
insisted  on  the  cessation  of  the  trade  with  Britain,  but  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  English  property  in  the  country.  To  this  demand  Prince 
John  could  not  be  brought  to  consent;  and  Napoleon,  declaring  the 
dynasty  of  Bra^nza  at  an  end,  sent  Junot  with  an  army  to  invade  the 
country.  A  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  provided  to  convey  the  royal 
family  to  Brazil ;  and  as  no  measures  whatever  had  been  taken  for  the 
national  defence,  the  French  general  obtained  possession  of  Portugal 
without  difficulty,  treating  it  in  ail  respects  as  a  conquered  province. 

This  state  of  affairs  greatly  exasperated  the  people.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  numerous  bodies  look  up  arms  in  defence  of  naljonal  inde- 
pendence; a  junta  was  established  at  Oporto  to  conduct  the  government; 
and  on  the  31st  August  1808,  the  British  auxiliary  army  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  defeated  the  troops  of  Junot,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  coiebtated  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  invaders.  The  Portuguese  were  afterwards  greatly  distinguished 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

In  1810,  on  the  death  of  I^Iaria  Isabella,  the  regent  was  called  to  the 
throne  as  John  VI. ;  but  he  still  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil.  The 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  obliged  to  restore  some  portion  of  French  Guiana,  which  they  had 
conquered  during  tlie  war,  while  several  harassing  disputes  with  Spain 
also  arose.    The  king,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  returned 
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Naples.— The  kingdom  of  Naples  did  ta 

French  revolution.     After  an  ineffectual 
gress  of  Ihe  invading  annies,  Uie  king  i  k,  m 

with  Napoleon  in  1796,  and  close  his  p  <ia 

France.    A  popatar  insurrection,  1799,  ended  tern    rar> 

ment  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic  i  but         as    oo        te 
the  old  government.     Ferdinand  IV.  jo 

against  France ;  but  his  aid  was  of  little  ta   te 

tones  were  speedily  occupied  by  hostile      m 
were  withdrawn  to  operate  against  Aus  m  R 

British  force  landed  at  Naples,  but  spe 

which  Napoleon  made  the  pretext  for  sen      g         w  to  Ih 

try,  and  conferring  the  crown  on  his  br  sep 

was  in  Calabria  that  the  revived  system  k    g 

mirably  suited  for  raw  levies,  and  which  to  tory 

found  unavailing  against  a  line  of  Britis 

small  force  defeating  Regnier  at  Maida,  4th  July.  On  the  transference 
ot  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  Murat  hecame  kmg  of  Naples,  1808  all 
whose  attempts  to  reduce  Sicily  were  frustrated  by  General  Stuart  and 
Admiral  MarUn.  In  1813,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  instrumental  in  fonn- 
ing  a  new  and  liberal  constitution  for  that  island,  Murat,  who  had  ne- 
gotiated botii  witi)  the  allied  sovereigns  and  tiie  French  emperor  durino 
the  hundred  days,  ultimately  sided  with  the  latter,  and  invaded  tiie  Papal 
terrilones,  threatening  also  Nortiiem  Italy.  The  rout  at  Waterloo  de- 
cided his  fate;  exiled  from  his  throne,  he  perished  in  a  rash  descent  on 
Calabna,  1815 ;  Ferdinand  IV.  having  shortly  before  been  reinstated  in 
his  dominions. 

Upper  Italy — During  the  contests  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire 
this  portion  of  tiie  peninsula  became  the  tiieatre  of  great  events,  which 
together  witii  the  changes  undergone  by  its  various  states,  have  alreadj 
been  incidentally  noUced  under  Fbakce.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
1815.  again  reestablished  the  preponderance  of  Austria,  and  ereciei 
northern  Italy  into  the  following  six  governments  r —  1.  The  kingdon. 
of  Sardinia,  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  regained  the  whole  of  his 
ccntJnental  territories  except  Savoy,  together  witi.  the  duchy  of  Genoa; 
2.  The  Venetian  provinces,  with  Mantua  and  Milan,  were  erected  into 
Uie  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  given  to  Austria ;  3.  The 
house  of  Auatro-Este  was  replaced  in  the  sovereignly  of  Modena ;  4.  Tba 
sovereign  duchy  of  Parma  became  a  principality  for  the  ex-emprcss, 
Mana  Louisa;  5.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  reinstated  as 
grandduke  of  Tuscany;  and,  6.  Lucca  became  a  sovereign  state  for  the 
ex^ueen  of  Etruria,  Sardinia  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Savoy,  taken  from  France  at  the  second  peace  of  Paris. 

Switzerland. — ^This  country  underwent  the  same  vicissitudes  as  itf; 
neighbours,  Italy  and  France.  At  last,  after  several  petty  revolutions 
general  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  a  new  federal  compact  formed  a( 
Zurich,  1815.  Tlie  cantons  were  increased  from  nineteen  to  twerty-twij 
by  tiie  addition  of  Geneva,  Neuchalel,  and  Vallais,  all  recovered  from 
France. 
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Fkancis  II,  succeeded  lo  the  domimnnB  of  Austria  and  the  imperial 
title  at  the  period  of  the  first  war  of  tlie  revolution,  n'J2,  in  which  he 
struggled  long,  and  at  last  successfully,  against  a  most  formidable 
enemy.  By  the  battle  of  Marengo,  1800,  and  of  Austerlilz,  1805,  Ger- 
many was  twice  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  NapoleoD.  The  main 
result  of  the  latter  defeat  was  the  establish naent  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  ruler;  and  as  this  event 
put  an  end  to  the  old  German  or  Roman  empire,  after  a  duration  of  a 
thousand  years,  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  now  availed  himself  of  an  interval 
of  peace  t«  repair  the  ravages  which  war  had  made  in  his  dominions, 
and  felt  bound  to  maintain  neutrality  in  Bonaparte's  contest  with  Prussia, 
while  he  made  every  eifertton  lo  augment  his  own  financial  and  military 
resources.  The  French  monarch,  on  his  part,  effected  various  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  conferring  new  titles  on  several 
of  the  princes,  while  his  own  general,  Murat,waB  created  Grandduke  of 
Eer^;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  country,  various 
counts  and  princes  were  mediatised,  that  is,  deprived  of  all  immediate 
government  in  their  respective  stales,  and  their  sovereign  rights  given 
over  to  conliguoua  princes. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  French  in  Spain  in  1809,  again  induced 
the  Austrian  government  to  make  an  effort  for  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many. The  war  which  then  took  place  differed  in  character  from  for- 
mer contesls,  inasmuch  as  the  people  generally  took  part  against  the 
French,  who  were  annoyed  on  all  sides  by  vigorous  and  enterprising 
corps  of  parusans  under  various  leaders.  The  Archduke  Charles  de- 
feated Bonaparte  in  person  at  Aspern;  and  though  fortune  againchanged 
sides  at  Wagram,  the  Austrians  retired  in  good  order  to  Bohemia,  where 
an  armistice  was  concluded,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn. 
Shortly  after,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  of  France. 

By  ^e  treaty  of  Presborg,  1805,  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Tyrol 
had  been  ceded  to  Bavaria;  but  early  in  1809,  the  inhabitants  com- 
menced an  insurrection  under  a  native  chief  named  Hofer,  aided  by  the 
Austrians.  A  murderous  conflict  was  susl^ned  against  ^e  Bavarians 
and  French  with  varying  success,  until  the  end  of  November,  its  nlti 
male  issue  depending  on  the  greater  contest  decided  in  the  two  dreadful 
days  of  Wagram.  The  cruel  execution  of  Hofer  and  others  of  his 
heroic  associates,  after  an  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed,  added  another 
slain  to  the  reputation  of  Napoleon. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  effected  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  by  means  of  the  dissolved  king- 
dom of  Italy,  of  the  reconquered  lUyrian  provinces,  and  by  the  recovery 
of  the  cessions  formerly  made  to  Bavaria. 

The  battie  of  Leipsic  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  French  in 
1813  dissolved  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  aflpr  indemnifying  Prussia  and  other  powers  at  the  expense 
of  those  princes  who  had  most  eagerly  supported  the  invader,  by  an  act 
dated  Sth  June  1315,  formed  the  German  slates,  including  portions  of 
the  dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  free 
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pities,  into  a  new  federal  relation  called  tiie  Gerraanie  League.  This  union, 
which  was  let^  without  any  acknowledged  head,  has  in  view  the  preser- 
vation of  the  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  of  the  respec- 
tive states;  the  members  of  the  confederation  have  equal  rights,  and 
meet  in  diet  at  Franifort-on-tho-Maine, 


HOLLAND. 

From  1795  this  country  continued  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dependency 
on  France,  losing  her  commerce  and  colonies  in  constrained  hostilities 
with  Britain.  In  1806,  the  Balasian  Bepabiic  was  converted  jito  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  and  Loois  Bonaparte  placed  upon  the  ihrone. 
This  prince  was  of  an  amiable  character,  and  really  exerted  l.te  little 
power  reposed  in  him  for  the  henetit  of  his  subjects.  In  particular,  he 
readily  connived  at  the  evasion  of  the  decrees  of  his  imperious  brother, 
prohibiting  intercourse  with  England  ;  hut  this  policy,  so  consonant  with 
the  true  interests  of  his  people,  soon  exposed  him  to  such  a  series  of 
reproaches  as  to  render  his  position  insupportable.  In  1810,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  eldest  son ;  but  this  change  not  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  head  of  the  family,  Holland  was  without  ceremony 
incorporated  with  France.  At  length  the  people,  whose  dreams  of 
liberty  had  been  fearfully  dispelled  by  the  painful  realities  of  despotism, 
in  die  shape  of  the  conscription  and  the  most  grinding  exactions,  rose 
against  the  oppressor;  the  popular  cry,  "Up  with  the  house  of  Orange  [" 
once  more  resoanded  over  the  land ;  and  a  provisional  government  being 
formed  at  Amsterdam,  William  Frederick  of  Nassau  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands  in 
December  1813. 

In  October  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
hy  m  hich  that  country  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  but  lestered  Batavia,  the  Moluccas, 
Surinam,  and  all  other  places  taken  from  Holland  during  the  war.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  by  an  act  dated  31st  May  1815,  reunited  the  ten 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy (now  the  kingdom  of  Belgium),  under  the  authority  of  William 
Frederick,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  government  was  declared  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  representative  legislature. 

DENMARK. 

During  the  French  wars,  Denmark  twice  suffered  from  the  arms  of 
Britain:  hel  fleet  enpTiged  in  the  defence  of  Copenhagen  was  sunk, 
burnt,  or  captured  by  Nelson,  1801 ;  and  after  the  bombardment  of  the 
capital  by  an  armament  under  Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart,  all 
her  ships  of  war  were  surrendered,  1807.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she 
was  compelled  lo  c*de  Norway  to  Sweden,  in  exchange  for  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Bugen ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  June 
IR15,  these  districla  were  transferred  to  Prussia,  the  Danish  king 
receiving  the  duchy  of  Lauenbnrg  as  a  trifling  compensation. 
43* 
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Guatavus  IV.  attained  his  majority  in  1790 ;  but  his  conduct  showing 
Uiat  he  laboured  under  mental  derangemfnt,  he  was  deposed  in  1809, 
and  his  unci«,  Charles  XIII.,  proclaimed  king.  The  arialocracy  look 
this  opportunity  to  effect  serem  modifications  m  the  constitution,  tend- 
ing  to  diminish  the  power  of  tlie  crown;  the  general  outline  remaining 
B9  settled  in  1772.  Charlea  now  concluded  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  with  Russia  and  Denmark  in  the  preceding  year,  ceding  to  the  former 
power  the  whole  of  Finland,  with  East  Bothnia  and  Aaland ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  stripped  the  country  of  one-fourtli  of  its  territory  and  one- 
third  of  its  inhabitants.  After  this  heavy  blow,  he  joined  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon,  1810,  receiving  back,  as  a  reward  for  his  adherence, 
the  district  o£^  Pomerania,  which  had  been  wrested  by  the  French  from 
hia  predecessor.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Prince 
Christian,  who  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Charles,  the  diet 
elected  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Bnna- 
partB's  marshals,  as  successor  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charlea 

The  crown-prince  saw  too  dearly  the  teal  interests  of  his  country  to 
allow  it  to  remain  long  in  the  state  of  subserviency  to  France  to  which 
it  had  been  brought;  and  ho  was  easily  induced  to  abandon  the  conti- 
nental system  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  In  1812,  the  Swedish 
ports  were  ^in  thrown  open  to  all  nations;  and  early  in  1813,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  England,  and  soon  after  openly  entered  the  field 
against  his  former  commander.  In  return  for  the  important  aid  thus 
afforded  to  tiie  allies,  he  was  gratified  by  obtaining  the  valuable  territory 
of  Norway  at  the  peace  of  Kiel  with  Denmark  in  1814,  the  nadves  being 
permitted  to  retsun  their  own  constitution.  The  people,  who  were  mu^ 
attached  to  their  Danish  rulers,  made  some  opposition  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  set  ap  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark-  as  their  king ; 
but  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  yield.  Bernadotte  attained  the 
crown  of  the  united  kingdoms,  as  Charl-cs  XIV.,  in  1818. 

PRUSSIA. 
Fbkdericx  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  prudently  announcing 
his  design  to  maintain  the  peace  with  France.  He  appliM  his  attention 
to  the  re-eslabiishment  of  the  finances,  by  introducing  a  wise  economy 
into  all  parts  of  the  administration,  hoping  thereby  in  a  few  years  tJi  pay 
the  debts  left  by  his  father,  and  even  part  of  those  of  Poland,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  bjr  the  last  pardtion.  After  a  long  neutrality,  the 
country  was  rashly  hurried  into  a  war  with  Napoleon,  when  the  double 
defeat  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1806,  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  unspar 
ing  conqueror.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  Prussia  lost  half  her  terrl 
tones:  Westphalia  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte ;  Warsaw,  erected 
into  a  grand-duchy,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Saxony;  Dantzio  was  declared  a  free  town;  and  the  other  remaining 
ports  were  closed  against  the  commerce  of  England,     This  last  stipufci- 


„  .s  but  the  prelude  to  the  most  oppressive  pecuniary  exactions,  and 

every  species  of  insult  and  deffradatlan.     In  no  one  of  the  subjugated 
European  states  was  the  insolence  of  tlie  French  domination  carried 
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to  a  jrreater  height,  and  in  none  did  it  produce  so  bitter  a  feeling  of  esas- 
peralion.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  whole  population 
rose  en  maaae  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign,  resolving,  in  the  emphatic 
terms  used  at  the  time,  that  this  new  contest  should  end  either  "  in  an 
honourable  peace  or  a  glorious  destruction."  The  newlj  armed  levies, 
or  /andsltirm,  as  they  were  called,  filled  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  de- 
feated at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  30,000  French  under  Eugene  Beau- 
hariiois,  at  Mookem.  The  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  led  to  an 
armistice  on  the  4th  of  June,  during  which  a  foul  attempt  was  made  by 
Arrighi,  a  countirman  of  Napoleon's,  to  cut  off  Lutzow's  free  corps  neat 
Leipstc,  where  K5rner,  the  patriotic  poet,  was  severely  wounded.  On 
the  resumption  of  hostilities,  August  17,  the  Prussian  arms  attained  a 
series  of  brilliant  successes.  The  renowned  Blucher,  whom  his  soldiers 
afterwards  styled  MarOal  FWwardt,  defeated  Macdonald  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  and  drove  him  from  Silesia;  Vandamme  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  army  annihilated  near  Culm;  and  Ney,  to  whom  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia had  been  promised,  was  totally  defeated  at  Dennevitz,  September  6, 
and  pursued  to  the  Elbe.  These  triumphs,  together  with  the  stormini? 
of  General  Bertrand's  fortified  camp  by  Blucher,  October  3,  enabled  the 
allies  to  unite  before  Leipsic,  and  to  contend  for  three  days  against  the 
emperor  in  person  (IGth,  18th,  and  19th  October),  who  never  recovered 
from  the  tfinible  blow  here  inflicted  on  him.  France  was  now  in  her 
turn  condemned  to  be  trodden  down  by  invading  armies,  and  the  war 
was  prosecuted  with  varying  but  hardly  doubtful  success.  Napoleon's 
forces  were  indeed  increased,  and  from  acting  on  an  internal  line  were 
easily  concentrated  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  any  point.  The  valour 
of  Blucher,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Laon,  9th  March  1814,  decided  the 
campaign,  and  Pans  was  soon  after  entered  by  the  allies.  Much  of  this 
success  must  be  attributed  to  the  patrioao  exertions  of  Baron  Stein, 
pnme-mmister  in  1808,  and  to  a  secret  patriotic  association  formed  at 
that  lime,  called  the  Tugemibutid  (or  bond  of  virtue),  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  voluntary  corps,  as  well  as  to  the  promise  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

By  the  con^ss  of  Vienna,  1814,  Prussia  recovered  what  it  had 
resigned  at  Tilsit,  and  in  exchange  for  sacrifices  in  Poland,  received 
half  of  Saxony,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

RUSSIA. 
The  odious  tyranny  of  tiie  Emperor  Paul,  which  seemed  to  verge  on 
insanity,  became  at  length  insupportable  to  his  subjects ;  and  in  March 
1801,  he  met  the  fate  of  many  other  despotic  princes,  being  murdered  in 
his  palace  by  a  band  of  conspirators.  Alexandkb  I.,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, began  his  reign  by  various  judicions  and  patriotic  measures ; 
while,  by  agreeing  to  an  amicable  convention,  be  put  a  slop  to  the  im- 
pending hostilities  with  Engiand.consequent  on  his  predecessor's  scheme 
of  armed  neutrality.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  1803,  was  tiie  almost  imme- 
diate consequence ;  hot  the  young  monarch  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
tirie  of  the  French  emperor,  and,  joining  tiie  Austrian  coalition  against 
him,  was  present  in  person  at  the  great  defeat  of  Auslerlitz.  In  1806, 
he  endeavoured  to  continue  the  war  in  alliance  with  Prussia;  but  the 
rapid  overthrow  of  that  power,  and  the  severe  losses  of  his  own  troops 
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at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  led  to  an  armistice  in  June  1807,  during  whioh 
the  two  einperots  met  petsonallj  on  a  rafl  placed  in  tfie  middle  of  the 
Niemen.  The  result  of  this  interview  waa  an  apparently  warni  friend- 
ship between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  and  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  July  7,  by  uhich  the  former  joined  the  continental  system,  and 
soon  after  declared  war  against  England  and  Sweden,  the  latter  of  which 
countries  was  forced  to  cede,  in  1809,  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aaland. 

Three  years  previously  to  this  period,  an  alliance  between  Turkey 
and  France  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  with  the  former 
stale ;  but  the  hostilities  were  languidly  conducted  till  1809,  when  they 
were  resumed  with  fresh  vieour.  The  Russians  easily  passed  the  forti- 
fied line  of  the  Danube;  hut  the  Turks,  being  strongly  encamped  at 
Shumla  in  Bulgaria,  were  assailed  without  success,  and  ^e  gxand-viziet 
routed  one-half  of  the  invaders,  1810.  These  last  were  then  driven  bad 
across  the  Danube,  when  the  vizier,  having  imprudently  crossed  in 
pursuit,  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Kulusolf,  he  himself  escaping 
with  difficoity.  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Bucharest,  through 
the  mediation  of  England,  when  Turkey  relinquished  all  claims  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Pruth,  1812. 

Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  the  continental  system  had  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  ruin  of  the  national  commerce,  and  excited  a  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  throughout  Russia.  At  the  end  of  1811,  a  dispute 
arose  with  the  court  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  ten!- 
tories  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenbu^  hy  Napoleon ;  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  a  rupture  was  impending.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  March 
1813,  having  previously  formed  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  Alexander 
declared  war  against  the  French  emperor,  who  on  his  part  announced 
his  intention  to  drive  back  tlie  Russian  monarchy  to  Asia.  The  tremen- 
dous contest  that  followed,  so  important  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
has  already  been  detailed  under  France.  The  steady  valour  and  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people  saved  their  country  and  preserved  the 
liberties  of  mankind ;  and  an  unprincipled  and  insatiable  ambition 
received  its  most  awful  lesson  amid  the  horrors  which  allended  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  After  this  period  they  experienced  an  almost  un- 
interrupted triumph,  till,  on  the  3Ist  March  1814,  their  victorious  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  allies,  took  possession  of  the 
French  capital.  Their  sovereign  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
fruits  of  these  signal  successes.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
the  city  of  Warsaw,  with  a  large  adjacent  territory,  was  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  annexed  to  his  empire ;  several  provinces 
bordering  on  Persia  had  previously  (1813)  been  ceded  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Goolistan ;  whilst  the  important  acquisition  of  Finland,  obtained 
from  Sweden  in  1809,  proved  a  source  of  great  benelit  and  security  to 
his  noriiiem  dominions.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  passed  in 
various  useful  measures  of  internal  improvement. 

TURKEY. 

The  unprovoked  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  and  theii  subsp- 
quent  successes,  compelled  Sultan  Selim  to  form  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Russia  and  England  in  1798,  and  Ihe  great  exertions  of  the  latter 
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and  iIiB  favour  shown  to  tlie  new  corps  disciplined  after  this  manner 
which  were  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Nizam  Djedit,  had  excKed 
Ihe  deadly  hostility  of  the  janissaries,  who  foresaw  in  the  advancement 
of  this  body  a  presage  of  their  own  downfal.  In  the  midst  of  these  I  » 
contents,  the  intrigues  of  France  so  far  prevailed  in  the  Oltomai  co  ncils 
as  to  precipilale  a  war  with  their  late  allies,  England  and  Russia,  1806. 
The  latter  power  immediately  occupied  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallacbia ;  while  an  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duckworth,  passed 
the  Dardanelles  and  approached  the  capital,  but  was  speedily  compelled 
to  retreat,  A  strong  force  being  now  sent  under  the  vizier  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontiers,  thiianissaries  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  their 
long-cherished  resentment,  and  with  loud  cries  demanded  the  deposition 
of  the  sullan.  Mustapha  IV.,  bis  nephew,  was  accordingly  raised  to 
the  throne,  the  whole  authority,  at  the  same  time,  passing  into  llie  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  conducted  themselves  «ilb  the 
utmost  insolence.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  speedily  put  an 
end  to  by  Eairactar,  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  who  hastened  to  the  capital  at 
the  head  of  40,000  Albanians ;  and  though  too  late  to  prevent  the  assas- 
sination of  his  former  master  Sellm,  whom  he  desired  to  reinstalp.  he 
Iulled  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  to  which  he  immediately  elevated 
Iahmoud  II.  By  way  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  late  sultan,  the 
usual  barbnroQS  executions,  or  rather  massacres,  now  look  place ;  but 
the  janissaries  still  retained  so  much  influence  as  to  procure,  some  time 
after,  the  death  of  Bairactar  himself.  In  1819,  the  war  with  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest;  and  the  sultan,  now  at 
liberty  to  devote  himself  to  the  internal  affaiis  of  his  empire,  began  to 
display  those  qualities  of  energy,  courage,  and  polirical  talent,  which 
marked  him  as  one  nf  the  ablest  pol^'ntates  of  his  time.  He  resolutely 
prepared  to  reduce  his  rebellious  viceroys  in  the  provinces,  abolished 
Uie  hereditary  pashaliks,  and  at  length  entirely  suppressed  the  insolent 
janissaries,  who  had  so  long  held  the  capital  in  thraldom.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  Wahabees  in  Arabia  was  intrusted  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  who  had  some  time  before  made  himself  absokle  master  of 
ehat  important  province  by  a  barbarous  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes; 
and,  after  two  years  of  dangerous  warfare,  his  son  Ibrahim  entirely  sn^i- 
dued  the  enthusiastic  sectarians,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner.  In  1820, 
a  struggle  arose  in  the  Morea,  which,  after  ten  years  of  warfare,  terminated 
in  the  independence  of  Greece, — in  the  first  instance  as  a  republic  under 
tlie  presidency  of  Count  Cspodistria,  and  eventually,  in  1833,  as  a 
limiied  monarchy  under  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  progress  of  the  British  power  in  Hindoslan  during  the  preceding 
century,  so  marvellous  in  every  point  of  view,  is  particulariy  striking 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  place  against  the  direct  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home ;  and  that  almost  every  successive  war  and  negotiation 
terminated,  as  it  seemed  ineviCibly,  in  that  very  extension  of  territory 
which  had  been  so  anx'oosly  deprecated.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  the 
conquest  of  Mysore  freed  the  Company  from  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
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promised  an  opportunity  of  peacefally  pursQing  lliose  ciommercial  objt«ta 
Tvliieh  were  always  deemed  paramount  in  importance,  ere  anoiher  career 
of  conquest  was  opened  up.  Thia  event  arose  from  tlie  jealousy  of  Iheir 
late  allies,  the  Mahrattas,  now  the  most  formidable  native  power  m 
HindoBlan,  both  on  account  of  ihe  personal  qualities  of  the  chiefs  who 
ruled  the  confederacy,  and  from  having  French  officers  employed  in  their 
armies.  Sctndia,  one  of  these  princes,  had  pushed  his  conquests  so 
successfully  in  the  north,  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Delhi  and  Agra;  and  eventually,  by  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  the 
former  name  in  1T89,  the  person  of  the  Mogul  himself  fell  into  his 
hands,  the  conquered  territories  being  placed  under  the  government  of 
General  Perron,  a  French  officer  in  his  service.  The  powerful  chief, 
having  taken  offence  at  a  treaty  formed  by  the  British  with  the  Peishv;'!! 
of  Poonah,  declared  war  against  them  in  1803,  in  whicli  he  was  joined 
by  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  General  Lake  immediately  took  the  field  in  the 
north,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Perron ;  but  having  soon  after  captured 
the  important  fort  of  Ailighur,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  that  officer  to 
quit  the  service  of  Scindia,  rapidly  overran  the  northern  provinces,  and 
took  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  the  person  of  the  Mogul.  In  the  south, 
where  the  operations  were  conducted  by  Major-^neral  Weliesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington),  the  success  was  if  possible -still  more 
decisive.  At  the  great  battle  of  Assaye,  fought,  on  the  33d  September, 
with  a  force  of  5000  men,  he  totally  defeated  60,000  under  Scindia  and 
the  rajah  in  person,  gaining  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded 
even  tn  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  A  peace  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence, by  which  the  victors  obtained  extensive  territories  in  central 
Hindoslan,  including  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  the  custody  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  who  henceforth  subsisted  on  a  British  pension  till  his  death  in 
1807. 

This  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded,  ere  a  new  contest  broke  out  with 
Holkar,  another  powerful  Mahratta  sovereign,  1804.  He  made  a  rapid 
incursion  into  the  Doab,  and  attempted  to  seize  Delhi  by  stratagem,  bat 
was  gallantly  repulsed;  his  infantry  were  defeated  by  Major-general 
Fraser  at  Dieg,  while  Lord  Lake,  having  pursued  the  cavalry  to  Fur- 
ruckabad,  took  tiietn  by  surprise,  and  routed  them  with  gre^t, slaughter. 
His  tenitories  were  now  speedily  occupied  by  the  British  troops ;  but  in 
1805,  in  consequence  of  a  chanM  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  victors 
and  the  removal  of  Lord  Weliesley  from  the  post  of  governor^eneral 
nearly  the  whole  were  restored  lohim. 

The  pacific  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Lord  Hinto,  the  latEei 
of  whom  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  conquest  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  eastern  seas,  began  to  produce  its  invariable  effects  upon  the 
native  chiefs,  who  increased  in  insolence  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
Kupincness  of  the  British.  Accordingly,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who 
arrived  as  governor-general  in  1813,  felt  the  necessity  for  a  displaj^  of 
vigour  in  order  to  repress  their  encroachments.  His  first  operations 
were  directed  ag^nst  the  Gorkhas,  a  warlike  people  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  Himmalebs,  whence  they  were 
continually  making  encroachments  on  the  Company's  frontier ;  and  in 
two  active  campaigns  their  territory  was  entirely  subdued,  and  a  largo 
mouniain-lract  permanentiy  retained,  181G.  The  depredations  of  the 
Pindarees.  an  association  of  freebooters,  who  were  secretly  aided  bj  the 
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Mahritla  chiefs,  were  next  punished  by  several  successive  defeats,  and 
the  utter  dispersion  of  their  liordea.  The  Petshwa  of  Poonah,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  having  taken  part  in  this  contest,  were  all 
iinally  subdued,  and  their  leiritories  occupied ;  so  that  in  1818,  tlie  power 
of  the  British  was  extended  over  tiie  entire  peninsula,  leaving  only 
some  small  states,  too  weak  even  if  hostile  to  make  any  formidable 


Hindostnn,  or  India  within  the  Ganges,  contains  1.250,000  sguDre  miles,  with 
a  population  of  134  millions ;  the  immediate  territories  of  iho  Company 
amounting  to  512,900  square  miles,  with  about  eighly-live  millions  of  inhabi- 

into  two  great  religious  classes,  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  seven.  The  supreme  deity,  of  the  Ilindooa  ia  the  inefiable  firolim, 
who  is  worshipped  in  the  triple  form  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  ;  the  two 
last  being  believed  to  have  undergone  a  numberof  oDolarsor  incarnalions,  and 
each  succflBMve  avatar  furnishine  a  new  object  of  religious  homage.  Boodh  or 
Buddha  is  the  ninth  Bvalar,  but  he  is  wocshipped  in  a  diilerent  manner  from 
Brahma.  Beddes  these  deities,  every  object  in  nature  has  its  presiding  divinity, 
and  nothing  is  believed  to  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  some  superior 
power,  'ihe  direct  uiiji;cts  of  Buddhist  worship  are  a  sort  of  heroes  or  demi- 
gods— men  of  saintly  hie,  who  have  been  transmted  to  a  slate  of  supreme  bliss. 

The  people  are  divided  inio  four  castea  or  tribes :  the  Brahmins,  teachers  and 
ministers  of  reli^on ;  Khetiies,  magistrates  or  warriors ;  Bice,  merchants  and 
husbandmen;  and  Soodras,  artisans  and  servants  of  every  class.  There  is  also 
a  race  of  Pariahs,  outcasts  from  their  original  rank,  and  who  are  in  the  lowest 
State  of  degradation. 

The  government  of  British  Hindostan  is  very  peculiar,  being  under  (be  direc- 
tion oi  the  East  India  Company  and  the  ministers  in  England.  Twenty-four 
directors  manage  all  the  Indian  correspondence  and  confer  all  (he  patronage ; 


the  former  bsing,  however,  subject  to  [lie  Board  of  Control,  nominated  by  (he 

sovereign,  and  the  la(ter  requiring  the  royal  approbati *■■' •--■-'  

ors  and  commanders-in-chief.  .  Each  of  the  three  pi 


tion  of  the  selected  govern- 


1,  the  governor-general  residing  in  Calcutta.  AH  the  officers,  civil 
and  military,  except  in  the  lower  ranks,  are  Europeans,  who  go  out  in  early 
youth,  and  are  frequently  appointed  to  the  most  important  charges,  in  propor- 
tion to  Iheir  merit,  while  others  of  the  same  age  at  home  have  scarcely  left  the 
school  or  university.    I'he  united  army  amounts  to  upwards  of  200,000  men, 

Eanly  Europeans,  and  partly  natives  called  sepo^,  under  British  olficers.  The 
iws  are  Mohammedan,  varymg  in  each  locality ;  but  the  EngUsh  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  established  m  certain  districts.  The  revenues  are  estimated 
at  fourteen  millions  sterling. 

UNITED  STATES. 
During  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  desolated  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  United  States,  remote  from  tiie 
scenes  of  warfare,  and  guided  by  the  cautious  policy  of  their  rulers, 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and  continued  to  advance  steadiiy  in  the 
career  of  commercial  and  a^cultural  prosperity.  With  the  exception 
of  several  unimportant  civic  disputes  and  contests  between  the  two 
great  national  parlies  known  as  rtmAUtant  and  federaliits,  which  were 
carried  on,  however,  with  considerable  warmth,  no  event  occuned  to 
disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  republic.  In  1801,  Mr.  Adams 
was  succeeded  in  ^e  office  of  president  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  in  1803, 
this  statesman  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  imnr 
territory  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  republic  for  a  payment  of  fi 
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millions  of  dollars.  Thn  number  of  slales  was  also  inereaavd  from  ae- 
venleen  lo  fwenly-four,  by  iije  elevation  of  various  weslern  territories  to 
that  rank ;  and  by  a  census  taken  about  this  time,  it  was  found  that  tha 
population  had  increased  to  fire  and  a  half  millions,  or  nearly  double 
what  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  revolt  from  England,  while  the  exports, 
imports,  and  revenue  presented  a  still  more  gratifying  result.  In  1803, 
a  naval  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the  piratical  stale  of  Tripoli, 
rthieh  had  greatly  annoyed  ilie  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean! and  alter  several  vigorous  operations,  the  bashaw  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  favourable  peace. 

Uiifortunatelyfur  both  nations,  causes  of  difference  with  Great  Britain 
now  began  to  arise.  Thai  country  claimed  a  right  of  searching  tha 
vessels  of  neutral  powers,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  not  employed  irj  carrying  military  stores  for  the  assistance  of  her 
enemies ;  and  she  also  subjected  American  ships  to,  a  rigorous  scrutiny, 
m  order  to  recover  British  seamen  liable  to  impressment.  These  claims, 
and  the  abuses  to  which  they  almost  inevitably  gave  rise,  were  very 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  republicans ;  and  their  feelings  of  ex- 
asperation were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  decrees  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  British  orders  in  council  virtually  put  an  end  to  their 
commerce  both  with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  length, 
in  1809,  lUr,  Madison  being  president,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  federal 
government,  prohibiting  all  interoourae  as  well  with  France  as  with 
Britain  for  one  year,  or  until  either  country  should  recall  her  edicts. 
This  measure  produced  the  desired  effect  with  France  before  the  close 
of  1810,  but  England  still  adhered  to  her  orders  in  council ;  and  finally, 
after  various  unsatisfactory  negotiations,  and  some  hostile  encounters 
between  ships  of  the  two  countries,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain  in  June  1812.  Brigadier  Hull  was  immediately  despatched  with 
an  army  to  invade  Canada;  but  he  was  repulsed,  pursued,  and  compelled 
to  surrender  his  whole  force  to  Major-^neral  Brock  at  Fort  Detroit.  A 
second  expedition  for  the  same  purpose  met  with  no  better  fortune ;  but 
at  sea  the  Americans  were  generally  triumphant.  In  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  «ieir  frigates  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  Ihey 
succeeded,  when  singly  opoosed  to  British  vessels  of  the  same  class,  in 
effecting  several  captures;'  while  their  opponents  could  only  boast  one 
instance  of  naval  victory,  which  was  gained  after  a  sanguinary  encounter 
between  the  ships  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  The  foflowing  year  was 
chiefly  spent  in  conflicts  on  the  Lakes  and  their  vicinity,  the  preponder- 
ance of  success  being  there  also  in  favour  of  the  republicans;  but  in 
18U,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  sent  to  America  under  Major- 
general  Koss,  who,  co-operatinff  with  Admiral  Cockbum,  took  the  city 
of  Washington  and  destroyed  its  public  buildings.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  however,  another  army  of  nearly  14,000  men,  under  Sir  Edward 
Packenbam,  which  made  an  attack  on  the  city  of  New  Orieans,  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  by  an  inferior  force  under  General  Jackson.  A 
few  days  previous  to  this  event,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Ghent 
between  the  two  powers,  December  24,  which,  though  it  left  the  matters 
in  dispute  undecided,  was  highly  desirable  for  both  parties. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Mr.  James 
Monroe,  who  shortiy  after  obtained  the  cession  of  Eastand  West  Florida 
from  tlie  Spanish  government;  which  important  districts  were  formally 
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taken  possession  of  in  1821.  The  lerrilories  of  the  states  now  extended 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tlie  Pacific;  tlieir  progress  in  weailh  and  population  continued  to  he  very 
'  "'  e  spread  over  every  sea. 


When  the  French  invaded  Portugal  in  1807,  the  royal  family  of  Bra- 
ganza  removed,  under  British  proleulion,  to  their  transatlantic  capital, 
Kb  Janeiro,  where  they  remained  until  1831,  at  which  period  John  the 
Sixth  was  recalled  to  Europe  by  the  cortes.  During  his  residence  in 
Brazil,  that  prince  raised  the  colony  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  while 
the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  and  other  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  country.  It  soon  became  evident  tiiat  a  terri- 
tory larger  in  eilent  than  Russia  in  Europe,  and  far  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  could  not  long  remain  in  dependence  on  bo  feeble  a  power  as 
Portiitral,  after  the  departure  of  the  sovereign.  John  had  left  behind 
him  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  to  administer  affairs  in  the  quality  of 
regent,  having  shortly  before  his  retirement  agreed  to  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  estahUshed  in  the  mother  country.  But  the  cortes  having 
signified  an  intention  to  recur  to  the  old  system  of  monopolizing  the 
Brazilian  trade,  the  colonists  took  the  alarm;  and  on  the  12th  October 
183S,  they  adopted  the  decisive  step  of  a  declatation  of  independence, 
while  the  prince-regent,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  yield  to  the  course  of 
events,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  emperor.  He  succeeded  without 
difficulty  in  compelling  the  Portuguese  troops  to  embark  for  Europe; 
and  this  important  revolution  was  accomplished  with  no  other  blood- 
shed than  a  slight  skirmish  at  the  town  of  Bahia.  By  a  constitution 
finally  agreed  to  in  1834,  Brazil  was  declared  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
with  two  legislative  bodies,  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies,  the  one 
^pointed  by  the  emperor,  the  other  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Roman 
Catholic  failh  was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state ;  but  all  other 
Christian  sects  are  tolerated. 

SPANISH  COLONIES. 
From  the  period  of  their  first  settlement  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  colonists  of  Spain  remained  in  a  state  of  quiet  submission 
to  the  goyemmenl  of  Madrid,  which  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  despotism 
almost  beyond  belief.  From  the  viceroys  to  the  lowest  clerks,  every 
official  situation  was  filled  with  persons  sent  from  Europe,  by  whom 
justice  was  unblushingly  bought  and  sold,  while,  in  other  respects,  the 
utmost  venally  everywhere  prevailed.  Commerce  of  ail  kinds  was 
made  a  complete  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  country,  which 
compelled  the  colonists  to  take  its  commodities  in  exchange  for  bullion ; 
and,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  improvement,  intercourse  of 
every  kind  with  other  nations  was  strictiy  prohibited.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  recruited  by 
monks  of  the  lowest  description  from  the  Spanish  monasteries,  who,  by 
maintaining  superstition  and  ignorance,  formed  the  strongest  props  of  the 
degrading  policy  adopted  by  the  ruling  faction.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
printing  and  liberty  of  discussion  were  altogether  unknown. 
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But  notwithstanding  all  this  machinery  of  tyranny,  the  new  principles 
evolvail  by  (lie  American  and  French  revolutions  began  to  gain  ground 
even  in  those  darkened  regions;  and,  so  eaiiy  as  1806,  Miranda,  a 
Mexican  officer  who.  iiad  served  under  Dumouriea,  attempted  with  a 
small  force  to  eieate  an  insurrection  in  Caraccas.  This  eiFort,  which 
seems  to  have  been  premature  and  ill-considered,  failed;  but  the  dispo- 
sition to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  Spain  continued  to  increase  in  strength, 
till  at  length,  in  1810;  the  liberals  deposed  the  captain-general  and 
assembled  a  congress  to  organize  an  independent  government  for  the 
stale  of  Venezuela.  This  conduct  was  soon  after  imitated  at  Bo<rota, 
the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  In  the  contests  which  now  look  place 
with  the  European  troops,  the  most  frightful  atrocities  were  committed 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  eminent  abiiilies  of  Simon  Bolivar,  who  com- 
manded tlie  liberating  armies,  eventually  achieved  the  task  of  inde- 
pendence. Buenos  Ayrea  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1816;  and  in 
1818  its  example  was  followed  by  the  patriots  of  Chili.  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Guatemala  were  not  declared  independent  till  1831.  At  length,  in 
December  1834,  the  united  farces  of  the  patriots,  under  Generals  Sucre 
and  Miller,  totally  routed  the  Spaniards  in  the  great  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
and  placed  the  freedom  of  tiie  colonies  beyond  further  opposition  from 
that  quarter. 

It  is  much  lo  he  regretted  that  tranquillity  is  even  yet  far  ftom  being 
established  in  these  new  republics.  Throuffhout  the  contest,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  leadinff  chiefs  were  greatly  increased  by  disunion  and 
want  of  confidence,  the  great  Bolivar  himself  being  frequently  exposed 
to  the  most  injurious  suspicions;  and  since  that  time,  they  have  shown 
themselves  signally  deficient  in  that  political  talent  and  moral  worth 
which  are  so  necessary  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  states  under  every 
form  of  government. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  peace  of  1915  found  the  poorer  classes,  especially  those  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  ina  stale  of  destitu^on.  Extensive  failures  in 
the  crops  (ISIB-IT)  increased  the  misery  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
June,  1819,  serious  riots  occurred  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country. 
These  led  to  mass  meetings,  in  which  radical  measures  of  reform  were 
proposed  and  urged  by  popular  speakers.  GoTcrrment  interposed.  At 
Manchester.a  large  mo6  was  dispersed  and  many  persons  killed.  The 
excitement  increased.  Parliament  forbade  the  keeping  of  fire-arms  by 
the  people ;  private  military  exercises ;  the  unauthorized  assembling 
of  mass  meetings ;  the  publication  of  inflammatory  or  irreligious  writ- 
ings; and  other  popular  acts.  The  death  of  George  111.  (January 
1820J  caused  little  chanM  in  the  social  condition  of  the  nation;  not 
was  it  until  the  return  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  improvement  in 
manufactures  caused  by  the  increased  foreign  demand,  and  tlie  renewal 
of  specie  payments,  that  discontent  subsided.  A  subsequent  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  the  ministers,  of  which  Arthur  Thistle  wood  was  the 
rineleader,  was  detected,  and  Thistle  wood  executed. 

The  shameful  trial  of, the  queen,  dishonourable  to  all  concerned, 
tended  to  exasperate  all  classes  and  parties.  But  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies was  arrested  by  her  death  (August  7, 1831)  and  the  king,  George 
IV.  regained  a  porUon  of  his  former  popularity  by  a  tour  through  the 
coimtry.  But  while  one  class  of  evil  diminished  anoUier  increased. 
By  increasing  the  value  of  money.  Parliament  had  decreased  the  value 
of  every  thing  else.  Hence  rents  rose;  and  thousands  of  the  peas- 
antry, especially  in  Ireland,  were  unable  to  pay  their  landlords.  That 
unhappy  country,  already  torn  by  social  and  religious  animosities,  be- 
came a  prey  to  riots,  secret  murders,  and  every  species  of  violence ; 
nor  has  its  condition  to  the  present  time  been  materially  improved. 

During  tlie  Greek  struggle  for  independence,  Great  Britain  allowed 
her  subjects  to  aid  the  patriots.  In  1825  she  acknowledged  the  nation- 
ality of  the  new  American  republics;  and  during  the  same  year  the 
king  prohibited  the  former  pnvilege  of  assisting  the  Greek  patriots. 
The  year  183G  was  signalized  by  gigantic  schemes  of  speculation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  collapse,  and  ruinous  bankruptcies.  Bank  after 
bank  broke,  the  currency  became  disordered,  and  distress  followed,  to 
an  extent  that  called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  government. 
This  was  promptly  alforded,  and  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  averted. 
In  1326,  England  united  with  Russia  to  induce  or  compel  Turkey  to 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  next  year  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  settlement  of  that  question,  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  France.  In  April,  1839,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  passed,  which  to  a  great  degree  removed  civil  disabilities  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  In  June,  1830,  George  IV.  died;  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William  IV.  In  1831,  after  the  Whigs  had  come  into 
power,  the  Reform  Bill  regulating  the  Parliamentary  representation 
was  passed.  The  first  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament  met  Janu- 
ary, 1833.  Among  its  most  important  acts  were  two,  regulating  the 
juries,  and  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  "  Insh  coercion 
act,"  which  imposed  stringent  regulations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.    The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies 
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was  also  passed — twenty  millions  of  pounds  being  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors as  indemnification.  The  second  session  under  the  Refomi  Bill 
was  oconpied  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  where  much  disorder  con- 
tinued (o  prevail.  The  kin^,  being  opposed  to  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  Whigs,  dismissed  his  ministry,  and  employed  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  form  another.  But  the  Whigs  kept  the  favour  of  the  nation,  and  a 
majority  in  Farliament;  so  that  the  duration  of  (his  new  ministry  was 
but  short.  Among  the  other  important  acts  passed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  William's  reign  were — one  reforming  the  municipal  cor- 
porations ;  the  marriage  act,  which  permitted  marriage  by  any  cere- 
mony that  the  parties  preferred,  or  merely  before  a  magistrate,  an  act 
for  the  regislenng  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  regulations  re- 
specting Canada  and  Ireland.  On  the  30th  of  June,  I8!)7,  the  king 
died.  William  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  Alexandrina  Victoria,  under 
the  title,  Victoria  I.  She  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  the  accession  was  the  separation  of  Hanover  from 
England,  and  its  retrocession  to  the  male  line  of  the  family.     The 

Soung  queen  found  Canada  in  revolt ;  Ireland  in  agitation ;  England 
iscontented,  parties  exasperated ;  and  every  other  cause  of  disorder 
aggravated  by  the  gigantic  movements  of  the  Repeal  Associations 
organized  and  conducted  by  O'Connei.  Lord  Durham  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Canada,  and  clothed  with  almost  dictatorial  pow- 
ers. Bills  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  were  also  passed.  But  discontent 
was  not  suppressed.  In  1838  a  large  portion  of  the  population  banded 
themselves  together  under  the  name  of  Chartista,  claiming  the  adoption, 
as  fundamental  law,  of  a  Charier  which  would  grant  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  abolition  of  property  qualifica- 
tions in  members  of  the  House,  and  their  lemuneralion  by  money. 
This  year  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  also  formed,  the  members 
of  which  strenuously  advocated  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  two  associations  has  been  felt  seriously  in  England  to 
the  present  day. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  to  whom  Pariiament  voted  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Soon  after,  occurred  the  ditfioullies  with  the  United  Slates, 
with  the  Afghans,  and  with  China.  The  latter  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  by  the  Chinese  to  suppress  the  illicit  introduction  of 
opium  into  their  empire,  by  British  vessels.  Collisions  between  the 
natives  and  the  English  sailors  folio  wed, after  which,  all  provisions  were 
refused  to  the  foreigners.  An  attaclt  of  some  junks  upon  the  English 
vessels  near  Canton  was  repulsed ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
British  government  declared  war  againsi  China.  Canton  was  block- 
aded, and  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Elliot  arrived  before  Pekin.  A 
truce  was  agreed  upon ;  hut  as  the  Chinese  evinced  a  disposition  to 
temporize,  hostilities  recommenced.  The  British  occupied  Canton; 
and  tlieir  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  defeated  a  host  of  fifty  thou- 
sand Chinese.  The  victors  pressed  toward  Pekin ;  but  the  Chinese 
again  effected  a  temporary  treaty.  As  they  failed  to  observe  it,  the 
English  marched  directly  for  the  interior,  capturing  the  towns  in  their 
route,  and  defeating  masses  of  the  enemy.  At  the  junction  of  the 
V\  oosing  with  the  Yang-tre-kiang,  a  large  army  of  Chinese,  possess- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  cannon,  were  defeated;  and  one  week 
U* 
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later,  after  a  bloody  contest,  the  city  of  Chirg-k/ang-foo  wjs  taken. 
On  the  61I1  of  August,  the  English  appeared  before  Nanking,  and  the 
Chinese,  trembling  for  iSe  second  city  of  the  empire,  concluded  a  defi- 
nitive peace,  Augost  2C,  1842.  Great  Britain  received  twenty-one  mil- 
lioii  dollars,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  and  admission  into  several 
Chinese  ports. 

In  the  same  year  the  difiieulties  with  the  United  States  and  with  Af- 
ghanistan were  settled  hy  treaty.  In  1843,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  instituted,  hy  about  four  Hundred  clergymen,  who  would  no  longer 
submit  to  civil  inlervenlion  in  religious  afiairs.  In  Ireland,  affairs  had 
reached  a  crisis,  and  O'Connelwithmany  other  repealers  was  arrested. 
At  the  subsequent  trial,  O'Conrelwas  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  sureties  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years.  In  1844  this  de- 
cision was  reversed,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  December,  1845,  the 
Peel  ministry  was  dissolved ;  but  (hat  statesman  was  immediately  after 
restored  to  power.  In  1846,  the  Oregon  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  British  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  The  most 
important  events  of  the  year  1847  were  the  distress  and  commotions  in 
Ireland,  the  war  in  India,  the  efforts  to  repress  the  disorders  in  Canada, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  masses  toward  the  causes  which  developed  the 
convulsions  of  the  following  year.  For  many  years,  Ireland  had  been 
a  prey  to  agitation  and  destitution  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  These 
evils  reached  their  climax  in  1847  and  1848,  Famine  and  pestilence 
desolated  the  country,  and  produced  scenes  which  have  had  few  paral- 
lels in  the  history  of  Europe.  Thousands  died  daily.  The  paucity 
of  provisions  on  the  continent  preventpii,  to  a  great  degree,  the  arrival 
of  help  from  that  quarterj  but  large  quantities  of  provisions  were  sent 
from  the  United  States.  Government  also  took  means  to  alleviate  tlie 
distress;  but  this  has,  to  the  fireseni  time,  been  only  partially  effected. 
In  India,  disputes. occurred. with  the  native  chiefs,  which  resulted  in  a 
war  with  the  Sikhs.  After  sustaining  a  humiliating  defeat,  the  Eng- 
lish tetallyj  routed  their  opponents  and  annexed  the  Punjaub  terri- 
tory to  British  India.  Great  Britain  protested  apinst  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Cracow  republic.  She  strove  to  restore  order  and  domestic 
supremacy  in  Spain.  By  vigorous  measures,  she  suppressed  the  re- 
peal agitation  in  Ireland,  the  chartist  effort  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  the  serious  riots  in  Scotland.  She  speedily  brought 
to  a  close  the  war  in  China,  which  had  recommenced.  Alter  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  driven  from  France,  he  was  received  by  the  British 
government  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  both  parties  i  but  the  new 
republic  on  the  continent  was  nevertheless  recognised  as  such.  Great 
Britain  took  no  part  in  the  Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848,  in  the 
Germancomniolions,orin  the  affafrs  of  Italy;  hot  she  discountenanced 
h         oc  committed  by  Austria  upon  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 

H     prompt  support  of  the  Sultan,  in  his  refusal  to  surrender 
h     Hungan  n  refugees  to  Russia,  united  with  a  similar  interference 
p  rt     f  France,  baffled  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  autocrat 
p    bb      prevented  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
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FEANCE. 

The  Bourbons  were  not  well  received  by  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Foreign  arms  had  restored  them ;  they  were  strangers  to  the  new 
ideas  wliich  the  Retolution  had  generated ;  they  brought  with  them  a 
nobility  behind  llie  age,  and  incapable. of. sympathizing  with  tlie  spirit 
or  the  feelings  of  the  people.  France  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  in- 
toxicating draughts  of  glory  administered  to  her  by  Napoleon.  The 
evils  and  consequent  distress  entailed  by  Ions;  wars,  and  the  presence 
of  European  armies,  became  glariiigly  visible,  soon  as  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  had  cleared  away  the  smoke  of  battle.  Lyons  and  Grenoble 
were  distracted  by  riots;  and  conspiracies  were  detected  in  almost 
every  quarter.  In  1818  the  foreign  troops  left  France ;  then  followed 
tlie  payment  of  the  consequent  expenses ;  and,  at  the  Confess  at  Aix 
la  Chapelie,  France  was  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
Meanwhile  the  ministry  was  divided  into  factions,  and  involved  in 
dissensions  witli  the  king.  To  tliese,  were  added  disputes  between 
the  nobility,  the  chambers,  and  the  peojile,  infringements  npon  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  and  derangements  tn  the  admistration  of  justice. 
The  royalists  strove  to  give  stability  to  the  government  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  king;  the  liberal  parW  struggled  to  diminish  his 
power.  The  murder  of  the  Dake  of  Berri  increased  party  rage  to 
madness ;  and  violent  commotions  occurred  in  the  chamber.  Laws 
authorizing  the  arrest  of  persons  merely  suspected  of  treason,  the  cen- 
sorship of  journals,  and  great  infringement  of  the. election  laws,  were 
passed.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  next  session,  it  was  confi- 
dently announced  that  continual  conspiracy  existed  in  France.  In  1821, 
further  restricUons  of  the  press  were  proposed ;  but  (he  opposition  was 
BO  great  that  the  ministry  resigned.  In  that  year  and  the  following, 
several  attempts  at  insurrection  occurred,  and  a  consoiracy  was  detected, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  young  Napoleon.  In  1833,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  sent  into  Spain  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
democracy  in  that  country,  and  reconcile  its  government  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  war  terminated  favourably,  a  circumstance  which  the 
French  King  improved,  in  order  to  gain  some  popularity  with  the  army 
and  the  nation.  Though  lasting  but  six  months,  it  cost  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  liberal  party  declaimed  against 
this  enormous  expense;  but  they  were  silenced  by  insult  and   me- 

In'  September,  1834,  Louis  XVIIT.  died.  His  brother  Charles  X. 
became  king.  His  coronation  t«ok  place  at  Rheims,  May,  1826.  The 
independence  of  Hayti  was  acknowledged,  commercial  intercourse 
established  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
concluded  with  Great  Britain,  and  another  with  Brazil.  In  1837,  the 
opposition  gained  a  great  triumph,  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  for  further 
restricting  the  press.  The  ministry  violently  dissolved  the  chamber, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  a  lame  majority  at  the  next  election.  But 
the  liberal  party  triumphed,  and  Paris  was  filled  with  rejoicing.  In 
1828,  France  interfered  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  sent  a  foree 
to  the  assistance  of  the  latter  country.  In  the  oiganizalion  of  a  new 
ministry  in  1S39,  Prince  Polignac,  a  most  unpopular  ullra-royalist  was 
intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs.    This  hastened  the  crisis 
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which  hnd  become  inevitable.  The  Bourbon  riynaslj-  had  alienated 
the  nation ;  and  though  France  was  at  that  lime  prosporous,  jet  the 
people  were  in  constant  irritation  at  beholding  their  dearest  prlvileEes 
trampled  under  foot. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1830,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
announced  the  declaration  of  war  against  Algiers,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  maintain  his  policy,  if  needful,  by  force  of  arms. 
The  deputies  replied,  by  a  respectful  though  firm  declaration,  thatcon- 
cnrrence  between  the  government  and  the  nation  no  lono-er  existed. 
Charles,  stil!  obstinate,  prorogued  the  chambers.  The  journals  de- 
claimed; the  people  were  irrtlated.  Societies  ware  formed  to  esta- 
blish print! nff-offiees  where  there  were  none ;  and  every  measure  was 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  Ian  the  tJarae  of  discontent.  Government  re- 
taliated ;  and  the  weak  Polignac  contrived  to  aid  the  liberal  parly 
more  by  his  blunders  than  its  orators  could  by  their  addresses.  The 
new  election  returned  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry.  Mean- 
while news  arrived  of  successes  in  Algiers ;  but  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced little  effect  on  the  popular  mind.  The  king  ordered  Te  Beiiia 
to  be  sunff  in  the  churches,  appointed  festivals,  and  illuminated  the 
capital.  But  instead  of  seizing  the  occasion  to  make  concessions  to 
the  people,  the  ministry  declared  that  having  subdued  the  foreign  ene- 
mies, it  would  be  necessary  to  humble  those  at  home.  As  a  preli- 
minary step,  they  presented  to  the  king  a  report  against  the  journals, 
accompanied  by  three  ordinances— one  dissolving  the  chamber;  one 
suspendii^  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  a  third  prescribing  a  new  election 
law.  When  Ibis  measure  was  made  publtc,  several  of  the  liberal 
journals  refused  to  obey.  Government  resolved  to  seize  them.  An 
attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  37,  brought  on  the 
revolution.  Some  men  attacked  the  gendarmes,  and  were  fired  upon. 
Through  the  day,  skirmishes  occurred  at  several  parts  of  Paris.  Next 
morning,  the  population  was  in  arms,  the  national  guard  in  its  old  uni- 
form, the  tri-eolourcd  flag  hanging  from  the  windows.  The  battle  be- 
gan round  the  Hotel  deVille.  That  palace  was  takenand  lost  several 
times,  but  finally  remained  with  the  people.  By  evenincr,  the  popu- 
lace were  organized.  During  the  night,  (July  27,)  barHcades  had 
been  erected,  pavements  torn  np,  arms  and  missiles  collected.  Early 
on  the  SUtb,  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  guaids.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  By  one 
o'clock,  the  Louvre  and  the  Lusembourg  had  fallen,  and  the  Swiss 
guards  had  been  driven  from  the  'I'aileries,  Upwards  of  five  thousand 
inen  were  killed  and  wounded.  Polignacrefusedtoyield;  butthedepu- 
ties  declared  a  state  of  civil  war  to  exist,  invited  Louis  Philippe  of 
Orleans  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  appointed 
provisional  commissaries.  On  the  31st,  the  king  fled ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  August  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Next  day 
the  chambers  met;  on  the  6th  they  declared  the  t'lrone  vacant;  and 
on  the  7th  invited  Louis  Philippe  to  fill  it.  He  consented ;  many 
alterations,  favourable  to  popular  rights,  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  these  Louis  Philippe  swore  to  maintain. 

The  first  event  of  much  importance,  under  the  new  reign,  was  the 
trial  of  the  late  king's  ministers  for  high  treason.  It  continued  a  week, 
during  which  the  court-house  was  besieged  hy  tens  of  thousands,  the 
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city  was  in  uproar,  and  every  thing  menaced  a  new  revolution.  On 
tlie  31st,  the  prisoners  were  privately  removed  to  Vincennes.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  treason,  Polignac  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ntent  for  life,  and  similar  sentences  were  passed  upon  the  others. 
The  year  1S31  opened  with  conspiiacies  and  rumours  of  conspiracies. 
In  February,  alarming  riots  occurred  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  celebmte  the  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duk<? 
of  Berri.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  change  of  ministers.  In  April 
fresh  riots  occurred,  apparently  without  any  cause ;  and  when,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  king  made  a  tour  through  his  dominions,  he  fouud 
them  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  anarchy.  In  June,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Portugal,  but  it  was  not  of  Ions  duration.  In  the  same 
month,  alarming  commotions  happened  In  Paris,  because  a  watch- 
maker attacked  a  young  ballad-singer,  who  was  chanting  "  Napoleon 
in  the  Hundred  Days."  Corps  of  municipal  and  national  guards  were 
called  out,  served  with  ball  cartridge,  and  kept  under  arms  all  night. 
This  caused  the  rioters  to  disperse.  At  Lyons  and  other  places,  similar 
disturbances  occurred  about  tiiis  time,  Araid  such  scenes  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Three  Days  occurred.  The  ceremonies  were  splendid ; 
and  during  their  continuance  tlie  people  forgot  their  former  animosity, 
and  associated  cordially  with  the  soldiers,  and  with  each  other.  In 
August  lifty  thousand  men  were  sent  to  Belgium,  toassist  that  country 
in  its  struggle  with  the  DnCcii.  The  government  continued  to  be 
threatened  by  riots,  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  news  ar- 
rived of  the  fell  of  Warsaw  This  gave  a  new  direction  to  public  ex- 
citement. Mobs  attacked  the  hotels  of  the  ministers,  shouting, "  War 
against  Russia,"  "  Long  live  the  biave  Poles."  The  military  were 
called  out  in  great  force;  hut  throughout  Sunday  and  Monday,  (the 
19th  and  20th,y  the  crowds  continued  to  increase,  cryiiig,  **  Long  live 
the  Poles,"  and  "  Down  with  the  king,"  Happily  for  Louis  Philippe 
the  army  and  the  ministry  continued  loyal !  so  that  by  timely  conces- 
sions, the  danger  was  averted.  Among  the  important  acts  of  the  as- 
sembly during  the  session,  were,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  perpetual  banishment  of  the  Bourbon  and  the  Napoleon  liimi- 
lies.  On  the  31st  of  November,  the  workmen  of  Lyons  struck  for 
wages,  attacked  and  defeated  bodies  of  the  national  guards.  Con- 
siderable bloodshed  and  deslraclion  of  property  occurred,  and  for  a 
time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  The  insurrection  was 
suppressed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  police.  At  Ihe  same  time,  measures  were  taken 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  workmen,  then  out  of  employment.   Early 


spoliation  under  Napoleo  .....,, 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared,  spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  Chambers  v, 
obliged  to  adjourn,  while  the  prime  minister  was  attacked  and  died. 
The  terror  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  this  disease, 
could  not  suspend  the  action  of  the  rioting  spirit,  which  exerted  itself 
afresh,  on  tiie  5lh  of  of  June,  during  the  luneral  of  General  Lamarque. 
The  disturbances  lasted  several  days,  and  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  They  were  suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  The 
success  ot  the  expedition  to  Belgium  and  of  the  war  in  Algiers,  ren- 
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dered  the  government  popular  for  a  time,  with  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  tended  in  some  degree  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  Norember  an 
atteiiipl  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  by  some  unknown  person, 
who  escaped  in  the  crowd.  In  1834,  Kranoe  became  a  party  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  between  herself,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairaof  the  two  latter  countries. 
But  Louis  Philippe,  though  he  stationed  an  army  near  the  Pyrenees, 
appears  to  have  been  but  little  disposed  to  observe  his  part  of  the 
treaty ;  a  tact  which  became  speedily  known,  and  led  to  numerous 
changes  in  the  ministry.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  another  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  through  the  explosion  of  an  "  in- 
fernal machine,"  which  killed  or  wounded  more  than  forty  persons. 
The  assassin,  a  Corsican  named  Fieschi,  was  seized,  and  subsequently 
condemned  to  death.  This  oiruu instance  was  improved  by  the  cham- 
bers, to  piocnre  the  passage  of  three  laws — one  restrictinj  the  press; 
one  requiring  hut  a  majority  of  jurors  to  convict,  instead  of"lwo-thirds ; 
a  third  appointing  courts  of  assize,  for  proceeding  immediately 
against  accused  persons,  and  prescribing  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  tribunals.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1830,  a  third  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  king's  life  as  he  was  leaving  the  Tuileiies  in  his  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the-  queen  and  his  sister.  Aiiband  the  assassin  was 
arrested  and  guillotined.  In  1832  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  were 
released.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  attempted  to  excite  insurrection  at  Slras- 
burg,  but  was  seized  and  sent  to  America.  In  December,  1836,  the 
king  was  again  fired  at.  Next  year,  Louis  Napoleon  returrwd  from 
America,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  The  French  government 
demanded  his  expulsion,  and  to  enlbree  the  demand  stationed  an  army 
on  the  frontier.  The  Swiss,  refusing  to  yield,  war  seemed  inevitable, 
when  the  prince  voluntarily  abandoned  the  country.  This  year,  war 
was  declared  against  Mexico,  of:  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  that  country.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1839  found  the 
\unif  involved  in  vexatious  disputes  with  his  ministers,  and  Paris  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy.  This  state  of  things  continued  until,  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  appointment  of  Thiers,  as  the  head  of  a  new  cabi- 
net, restored  order  to  some  degree.  Until  July,  the  attention  of  this 
minister  was  directed  to  the  tast,  where  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  at 
war  with  the  Sultan.  But  so  shufBing  was  the  policy  of  France,. that 
the  great  powers,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  concluded  a 
treaty  at  London,  (July  15,)  by  which  the  Eastern  dispute  was. settled 
without  the  ^gency  or  knowledge  of  France.  News  of  the  proceeding 
was  received  at  Paris  with  a  burst  of  indignation.  Ministry.and  popu- 
lace cried  for  war,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  forced  to  consent  to  the 
auifnentat  on  of  the  army  to  six  hundred  thousand  men.  Amid  these 
active  warlike  preparations,  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  few  followers  ar- 
rived at  Boulogne,  (August  6tii,)  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  11. 
jnd  endeavoured, to  excite  insurrection.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
e  nde  ned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  castie  of  Ham.  Two  montlis 
ui.er,  a  musket  charged  with  six  halls  was  fired  at  the  kin?  by  one 
Darnies,  who  wa*'  afterwards  guillotined.  The  king  escaped  injury. 
At  the  meeting  of  Chambers,  'Phiers  endeavoured  to  procure  a  donun- 
f  iation  of  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  July ;  but  failing,  he  ri   ' 
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FTia  associates  in  power  followed  his  example ;  and  a  new  ministry,  of 
wliich  the  most  InHuential  member  was  Guizot,  came  into  power.  From 
that  time  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  aystematic  policy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  £urope  which  was  pursued  by 
Louis  Philippe  until  his  dethronement.  The  condition  of  the  finances 
and  of  the  working  classes  was  speedily  bettered ;  and  the  arrival 
of  news  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayres,  diffused 
joy  and  confidence.  On  (he  15th  of  December,  the  remains  of  the 
lalfi  omperor,  which  had  been  brought  from  St.  Helena,  were  deposited 
in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides — a  ceremonyi  which,  unexpectedly  to  all, 
terminated  without  a  single  riot.  The  year  1843  was  signalized  by 
two  disasters — the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  while  riding;  and  an  acci- 
dent on  the  railroad  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  which  cost  llie 
lives  of  two  hundred  persons.  The  first  of  these  events  brought  before 
the  Chambers  the  question  of  a  regency,  in  the  probable  event  of  the 
king  dying  before  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of  Paris.  The  Jaw 
pointed  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  he  being  next  one  in  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  education  and  wardship  of 
the  count  were  intrusted  to  his  motlier.  For  three  or  four  years  aAer  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  France  remained  comparatively  calm,  the 
Guizot  ministry  continuing  to  strengthen  itself,  to  maintain  peace 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  king  and  Queen  Victoria  may 
be  mentioned  as  somewhat  anomalous  in  French  history.  After  a 
short  season  of  calm,  the  factions  resumed  their  disputes  and,  aided 
by  various  clubs,  and.  an  ultra-democratio  press,  Ihey  kept  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  in  almost  constant  excitement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king,  either  from  necessity,  or  from  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self as  much  power. as  he  could,  receded  further  and  further  from  the 
political  principles  he  had  recognised  in  1830.  Tliese  were  tiie  two  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  revolution.  It  was  hastened  by  the  institution  of  reform 
banquets,  in  which  leading  men  of  the  socialist  and  communist  ranks 
discussed  every  measure  of  government.  A"  monster  baiiquet,  ap- 
pointed for  February,  1848,  was  forbidden  by  the  ministry.  The  oppo- 
sition deputies  protested  against  the  prohibition.  The  ministers  prtially 
yielded,  permitting  the  banquet  to  take  place  under  certain  restrictions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  troops  in  Paris  were  increased  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  every  measure  taken  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  banquet,  (February  22,)  crowds  collected  in  the 
pnncifMi!  streets, defying  the  soldiers,and  attempting  to  erect  barricades. 
At  the  same  time,  Odilon  Barrel,  on  behalf  of  fif^y-three  deputies,  laid 
before  the  Chambers  a  proposition  for  impeaching  the  ministers.  The 
excitement  increasing  throughout  the  next  day,  Guizot  and  his  col- 
leagues resigned,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  Count  Mole. 
The  municipal  guard  joined  the  populace.  By  sunset,  order  had  been, 
to  a  great  degree,  restored ;  but  during  the  night,  the  populace,  after 
pelting  and  firing  upon  the  soldiers,  was,  in  turn,  fired  upon.  A  col- 
lision between  the  soldiers  and  the  people  was  what  the  democratic 
leaders  had,  during  two  days,  been  plotting  to  effect.  By  a  skilful 
parading  and  exhibition  of  the  dead  bodies,  they  roused  the  excited 
mobs  to  fury,  and  turned  that  fury  against  the  king.     Barricades  were 
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thrown  Up,  houses  and  public  edifices  stormed  or  destroyed,  and  arms 
Bpized  in  every  quarter.  The  troops  deserted  their  liing,  and  joined  in 
denouncing  him.  The  Tuileries  was  taken  and  plundered.  Louis 
Philippe,  after  abdicating  in  favonr  of  his  grandson,  Uie  Count  of  Paris, 
fled  toward  England.  All  the  royal  furniture  was  burned  or  demo- 
lished. Meanwhile,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  motor  to  the  Count 
of  Paris,  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Her  title  as  regent, 
and  that  of  her  son  were  neglected  ;  while  a  few  of  the  deputies  pro- 
claimed a  republic  and  organized  themselves  into  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. They  were  Dnpont  do  I'Eure,  Ijamartine,  Arago,  Ledru  RoUin, 
and  Gamier  Pages,  Retiring  to  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they 
announced  the  republic  to  the  people.  The  majority  received  it  with 
enthusiasm ;  the  minority — a  formidable  one— with  mistrust  and  indig- 
nation. Laws  were  passed  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death  for  politi- 
cal offences,  for  emancipating  every  slave  on  French  soil,  for  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  citizenship.  By  the  1st  of  March,  order 
was  in  a  great  measure  restored,  and  the  new  government  had  gone 
into  operation.  The  Red  Republicans  manifested  much  turbulence  dur- 
ing the  elections  in  April,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Laraartine. 
An  executive  committee  of  five  members — Arago,  Pages,  Marie,  La- 
raartine, and  Rollin,  took  the  place  of  the  provisional  government. 
Biots  continued  to  disturb  the  country,  until  May  15,  when  the  As- 
sembly was  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  de- 
clared the  government  at  an  end.  Happily  for  the  deputies,  the  army 
remained  true  to  them,  and  the  mob  were  dispersed.  On  the  33d  of 
June,  an  insurrection  occurred  more  terrible  than  any  that  France  had 
seen  since  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  instigated  by  clubs  of  workmen, 
discharged  from  the  public  workshops  oi^Paris.  In  a  few  hours,  a 
strong  system  of  barricades  was  thrown  up,  in  and  around  Paris,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  insurgents  were  in  arms.  At  first,  little  im- 
pression was  made  upon  ihem,  and  the  country  was  declared  in  danger. 
The  appointment  of  General  Csvaignac  as  commander-in  chief  of'the 
French  army  saved  France  from  another  revolution.  After  a  four 
days'  battle,  this  officer  succeeded  in  driving  the  insurgents  from  their 
strongholds,  and  restoring  peace.  More  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  military  was  especially  severe,  many 
distinguished  ofiicers  beinw  among  the  slain.  The  subsequent  appoint- 
rnent  of  Cavaignae  as  president  of  the  council,  completed  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  On  the  I2th  of  November,  a  constitution  was  given  to 
France;  and  the  general  election,  held  the  same  month,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  deceased  emperor,  for  Pre- 
sident. France,  now  determined  to  interfere  in  the  affeirs  of  Italy,  and 
sent  an  army  under  General  Oudinot  to  that  country.  An  aceoant  of 
the  siege  of  Rome  is  given  under  the  head  of  Italy.  This  aifait  was 
the  pretext  for  numerous  riots  throughout  France.  One  of  these,  at 
Lyons,  (May,  1849,)  drove  the  municipal  authorities  from  the  city, 
and  resulted  in  the  temporary  formation  of  a  Bed  Republican  govern- 
ment, Neariy  one  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  wounded,  before 
order  could  be  restored.  At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  establish  upon 
its  ruins  the  democratic  and  social  republic.  The  most  important  events 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1849  were  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
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by  PresidBiit  Bonaparte,  and  the  apparent  desire  of  that  iiidividi-a]  to 
strengthen  his  position  to  a  degree  not  porniitled   by   H\e  coiistilu- 


This  h 


During  the  six  years  after  his  restoration,  Ferdinand  VH.  pursued 
a  career  of  absolute  despotism.  The  officers  and  supporters  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  were  driven  from  the  country  or  thrown  into  prison ;  the 
Inquisition  was  re-established ;  monkish  tyranny  resumed  its  sway, 

J  every  form  of  justice  or  of  popular  right  was  openly  violated, 
idiong  coarse  of  blind  bigotry  plunged  the  nation  into  cora- 
The  army  became  dissatisfied ;  bands  of  guerillas  ravaged 
different  quarters ;  and  various  conspiracies  were  formed,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  petty  revenge,  or  to  overthrow  the  government.  While 
weakened  at  home,  the  eovernmetit  was  rendering  itself  contemptiijle 
abroad.  In  1830,  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  for  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  ministry  was  changed  twenty-five  times  in  five 
years.  During  this  period,  the  American  colonies  revolted ;  and  an 
attempt  to  send  an  army  against  Wiem  was  attended  by  the  defection 
of  four  battalions,  who  chose  their  own  leaders,  proclaimed  the  consti- 
tution of  1812,  and  took  possession  of  La  Caracca.  The  attempts  made 
to  dislodge  them  fiiiled ;  and  advancing  through  the  country,  they  ex- 
cited everywhere  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  called  upon  their  countrymen 
to  re-establish  tiie  constitution.  They  were  joined  by  the  royal  troops ; 
so  that  Ferdinand,  as  contemptible  for  his  weakness  as  he  was  odious 
for  his  tyranny,declaredhimself  willing  to  summon  the  Cortes  of  1813, 
and  submit  to  the  constitution  of  that  year.  A  new  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed, the  Inquisition  abolished,  and  an  entire  change  effected  in  the 
offices  of  government.  But  the  country,  being  torn  by  factions,  tiiese 
popular  victories  failed  to  restore  peace;  and,  in  March,  1831,  the 
Cortes  declared  the  whole  country  in  danger.  In  September,  an  extra- 
ordinary Cortes  was  summoned ;  and  about  the  same  time  news  was 
received  tliat  Mexico  had  declared  herself  independent,  that  Lima  was 
occupied  by  the  Chilians,  and  that  other  losses  had  occurred  In  the 
West  Indies.  The  danger  abroad  quieted  in  some  measure  the  dis- 
sensions at  home.  The  king  sanctioned  a  few  vigorous  measures 
passed  by  the  Cartes;  but  tiiey  did  not  render  tiie  Spanish  arms  suc- 
cessful in  America,  nor  give  popularity  to  Ferdinand.  Military  riots 
occurred,  even  in  the  royal  palace;  and  an  attempt  to  restore  des- 
potism, by  overthrowing  the  constitution,  was  defeated  by  the  national 
guards.  A  new  ministry,  favourable  to  liberal  principles,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  king,  whose  authority  was  now  a  mere  shadow, 
made  every  concession  demanded  of  him.  Not  long  after,  the  apos- 
tolical party,  favourable  to  despotism  and  monkish  rule,  was  defeated, 
and  its  leaders  driven  from  the  country.  The  other  European  powers 
now  interfered ;  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  demanded  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  sovereign  power,  preparatory  to  his  effecting 
permanent  arrangements  with  the  people.  The  ministers  of  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia,  made  similar  demands ;  while  England  advised 
the  Cortes  to  yield,  offering  her  mediation.  The  Spanish  government 
answered  in  a  nolfi,  repelling  indignantly  the  foreign  interference.  The 
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French,  now  stationed  one  hundred  thousand  men  near  the  Pyrenees, 
whence  they  marched  toward  Madrid,  proclaiming  that  they  came  to 
deliver  the  country  from  the  evils  of  civil  war.  Ferdinand,  who  had 
entailed  wretchedness  upon  the  nation,  was  now  jrassiTe.  The  French 
declared  the  sovereignty  of  ^e  king,  and  nallified  all  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes.  Ferdinand  having  declareiT war,  prosecuted  it  with  his  usual 
weakness,  vacillation,  and  blindness;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  his 
arnny  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tiiousand  men  was  beaten,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  country  in  French  hands.  A  guerilla  warfare  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  conducted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  wo  and 
crime  that  invariably  attend  a  desultory  warfare.  In  June,  tiie  theatre 
of  war  was  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces.  On  the  151h  of 
July,  the  heights  of  Corunna  were  carried  by  General  Bourek,  after  a 
sanguinary  action  of  five  hours'  length.  Desultory  skirmishes,  some 
of  which  resulted  in  serious  loss,  occurred  from  lime  to  lime,  until 
October  1st,  when  Ferdinand,  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  re- 
turned to  the  capital.  His  first  act  was  to  declare  the  proceedinga  of 
the  provisional  Cortes  void.  In  November,  the  war  l«nnina[ed ;  forty- 
five  thousand  French  soldiers  remained  in  Spain,  until  the  national 
army  could  be  organized;  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  others, 
commenced  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  the  defeated  republi- 
cans. But  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  successfully 
resisted.  As  the  king  was  suspected  of  showing  favour  to  the  consti- 
tutionalists, a  plot  was  formed  by  some  adherents  of  despotism,  to 
displace  him,  and  raise  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne.  Its  members  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Carlists,  They  esciied  many  disturbances  during 
that  and  the  three  following  years,  and,  with  the  frequent  changes  of 
ministers  and  imbecile  conduct  of  the  king,  caused  much  distress.  In 
1825,  Spain  lost  the  castle  St,  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Callao,  near  Lima — her  last  possession  on  the  American 
continent.  In  1839,  the  array  ii>Mexico  surrendered  to  tiie  patriots 
under  Santa  Anna.  The  revolution  in  France,  which  drove  Charles 
X.  from  tiie  throne,  had  little  efiect  upon  the  Spanish  people.  There 
was,  in  truth,  no  liberal  party  in  the  country;  the  only  struggle  being 
carried  on  by  the  advocates  of  absolntfi  despotism  against  the  king. 
This  year  was  signalized  by  the  birth  of  a  royal  princess,  on  which 
occasion  the  Cortes  declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  female  lines. 
But  two  years  after,  the  minister  Calomarde,  during  a  violent  attack  of 
sickness  upon  Ferdinand,  induced  the  weak  monarch  to  revoke  the 
decree,  and  transfer  the  right  of  succession  to  Don  Carlos.  Unex- 
pectedly the  king  recovered  his  faculties  :  Calomarde  was  dismissed ; 
the  right  of  succession  restored  to  the  In&nla  Maria  Isabella;  and  her 
mother  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  F5rdinand  died  in  1833. 
This  was  the  signal  for  civil  war,  which  w»s  commenced  by  Don 
Carios,  who  claimed  the  throne,  and  continued  with  variable  success 
until  1839.  Through  the  energy  of  the  queen's  generalissimo,  Don 
Baldomero  Esparte'ro,  it  terminated  in  her  favour.  Meanwhile  the 
court  was  in  a  distracted  condition: — ministers  resigned  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  installed  ;  the  regency,  the  Cariists,  and  the  queen's 
adherents  struggled  for  mastery.  The  constitution  of  1813,  being 
adopted  under  a  modified  form  in  1837,  revived  the  old  cons*'"""' — 
■party,  which  was  again  divided   by  tlie   secession  of  the  e 
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liberals.  In  1840,  the  queen  regent  tesigned,  and  her  office  devolved 
upon  the  new  minister,  Esprlero.  He  displayed  the  same  energy  is 
had  distinguished  him  on  the  battle-field.  Imputations  of  cruelty, 
while  suppressing  the  insuirectionists,  were  soon  brought  against  him, 
to  an  extent  that  affected  his  popularity.  Quarrels  with  the  Cortes 
and  the  ministry  rollowed,  and  in  IS43  he  was  driven  from  the  country. 
A  new  and  more  aristocratic  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  under  General  Narvaez,  the  great  opponent  of 
Espartero.  Since  that  time,  the  intrigues  of  this  minister;-  the  petty 
struggles  of  rivals  to  arrive  at  power  or  to  keep  it,  the  quarrels  of  fac- 
tions, and  the  childish  squabbles  between  Isabella  and  her  royal  con- 
sort, have  rendered  Spanish  politics  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  all 

PORTUGAL. 
On  arriving  iri  his  kingdom,  after  his  long  exile  in  Brazil,  the  Portu- 
guese monarch  swore  to  maintain  the  new  constitution.  ITiis  secured 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality, 
the  abolition  of  privileges,  llie  admission  of  all  citizens  lo  any  office, 
and  national  sovereignty.  Some  attempts  at  insunection  were  sup- 
pressed, and  in  18S3  the  different  departments  of  government  were  re- 
organized. Meanwhile,  Brazil  had  separated  from  the  parent  country  ; 
and,  instigated  in  a  measure  by  foreign  powers,  the  queen  and  several 
of  the  nobility  formed  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government.  Dom 
Miguel,  with  a  party  of  nobles  and  oiBoera,  declared  against  the 
Cortes,  and  General  Sepulveda  atlempted  to  carry  off  the  king.  The 
army  Joining  these  defenders  of  despotism,  the  king  was  compelled 
to  name  a  new  ministry,  and  to  nullify  the  constitution  of  1332.  The 
king  was  then  requested  to  resume  absolute  power — the  promotion  of 
which  was  declared  to  he  the  object  of  the  counter-revolution.  He 
refused.  Proposals  were  made  for  drafting  a  new  constitution,  but 
these  were  opposed  by  the  queen,  assisted  by  French  influence.  At 
the  same  time,  violent  persecutions  were  carried  on  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  parly.  As  the  king  still  adhered  to  the  system  of 
moderation,  the  queen's  party  delermmed  to  annihilate  it  at  a  single 
blow.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  declared  his  intention  lo  complete  what  he  had 
begun  the  year  before.  On  the  same  day,  more  than  one  hundred 
ministers  and  officers  were  arrested,  and  no  person  was  allowed  access 
to  the  king.  The  foreign  ambassadors  protested  against  this  violence ; 
but  Dom  Miguel  declared  that  he  had  taken  these  steps  to  frustrate  a 
conspiracy,  which  aimed  at  the  lives  of  the  king  and  the  queen.  The 
king  ordered  the  troops  lo  retire,  and  that  the  imprisoned  persons 
should  be  released.  But  the  Infant  continued  to  issue  orders  on  his 
own  auihority,  and  the  king  was  kept  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
imprisonment.  The  foreign  ambassadors  now  interfered;  John,  with 
his  two  daughters  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  was  secretly  conveyed  on 
board  an  English  ship  of  the  line,  where  he  summoned  the  Infant  to 
his  presence.  The  prince  obeyed,  confessed  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  was  pardoned.  Five  days  after,  Ihe  king  returned  ashore,  .nnd 
resumed  his  former  Jibera!  policy  i  but  his  designs  were  baffled  by  the 
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intrigues  of  Spain,  which  revived  the  opposition  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  bigoted  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  New  conspiracies  were  contrived 
and  delected,  and  several  changes  of  ministers  occurred.  On  the  I5th 
of  November,  1835,  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  acltnowledged, 
and  four  months  after,  the  king  died.  In  April,  1H2G,  a  new  constitu- 
lion  was  ^nted,  by  which  the  Cort«s  was  divided  into  two  chambers. 
In  May,  Dom  Pedro  oifered  the  throne  to  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria, 
on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  ancle  Miguel.  But  a  party  had  al- 
ready been  formed,  by  assistance  of  Spain,  to  overthrow  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  proclaim  Dora  Migue!  king.  The  old  offender,  Amarante, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  headed  ^e  insurgents,  while  a  Spanish 
army  assembled  on  the  frontier.  Portugal  appealed  for  assistance  to 
England  ;  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  insurrection  was  suppressed.  Nest  year,  Dctn  Miguel 
was  appointed  regent.  His  arrival  from  Vienna,  in  1828,  occasioned 
another  insurrection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  him  upon  ^e 
throne.  Crowds  surrounded  him  in  the  streets,  shouting  "  Down  with 
'Long  live  the  absolute  king!"    At  the  same  time 


where,  under  protection  of  Amarante's  troops,  he  might  be  proclaimed 
absolute  king.  This  scheme  was  frustrated  by  an  energetic  act  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  Biitish  minister.  He  not  only  counteracted  the  order 
for  the  departure  of  the  English  troops,  but  also  prevented  the  payment 
of  the  loan  made  tJ}  Dom  Miguel  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 

fovernment.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the  troops  were  with- 
rawn,  the  prince  succeeded  in  crushing;  the  constitutional  party. 
This  terminated  the  influence  of  England  in  Portugal,  so  that  Miguel 
could  now  direct  all  his  efforts  toward  the  consolidation  of  his  own 
power.  Tlie  only  means  he  employed  was  cruelW.  The  prisons 
were  filled  hy  his  late  opponents ;  fugitives,  flying  from  their  home 
and  their  country,  crowded  the  roads.  The  Cortes,  beinc  cleared  of 
all  hut  his  own  adherents,  unanimously  declared  him  the  lawful  kin? 
of  Portugal.  In  1830,  the  number  ofjirisoners  confined  for  political 
causes  had  swelled  tc  forty  thousand ;  hve  thousand  more  were  hidden 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
were  swelled  with  Portuguese  refugees.  By  his  arbitrary  acts,  the 
king  drew  upon  himself  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain,  which  sent 
a  fleet  to  the  Tagus,  in  1831,  and  forced  from  him  some  humiliating 
concessions.  Two  months  after,  a  French  fleet  appeared  in  that  river, 
to  demand  redress  for  injuries  committed  by  Portuguese  authority  on 
French  subjects.  The  French  demanded,  among  other  things,  the 
dismissal  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  officers,  the  reversal  of  all  sen- 
tences passed  against  Frenchmen  for  political  opinions,  and  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Portugal  yielded.  Soon 
after  an  insurrection  occurred,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
bloodshed.  Meanwhile,  Dom  Pedro  was  preparing  an  expedition 
whose  object  was  the  expulsion  of  his  brother,  and  me  promotion  of 
his  own  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  to  tiie  throne.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  183S,  he  landed  at  Oporto,  and  seizing  that  city,  maintained 
liimself  against  all  eflbrls  of  the  opposite  faction.  In  July,  1833,  the 
fleet  of  I'om  Miguel  was  totally  defeated  near  (Jape  St,  Vincent,  by 
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Sit  Ciiarks  Napier,  and  in  the  same  month  his  army  was  routed  by 
(he  Count  da  ViDaflor.  Lisbon  was  speedily  reduced,  and  Dom  Pe- 
dro arriving  from  Oporto,  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of  his 
daujthler.  "But  the  Miguel  faction  was  still  in  arms.  lis  forces,  led 
by  General  Bourmont,  a  Frenehman,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  the  city  of  Oporto.  Being  repulsed,  Uiey  retired  to  two  strong 
fortresses,  where  they  would  probably  have  protracted  the  war,  but  for 
tlie  union  of  a  Spanish  army  with  the  queens  troops.  In  May,  1834, 
Dom  Miguel  signed  a  eapitulaUon,  by  virtue  of  which  he  abandoned 
Portugal.  The  constitution  of  183G  was  re-established,  the  regency 
confinned,  convents  were  suppressed,  and  order  in  some  measure  was 
iHElored,  when  Dora  Pedro  suddenly  died.  Dissensions  between  the 
gaeen  and  her  faithful  ministers  ensued,  in  consequence  of  which 
Marshal  Saldanha,  leader  of  ^e  democratical  party,  became  prime 
minister.  This  step  was  taken  to  gain  populanty  with  the  masses; 
but  this  it  failed  to  effect.  Saldanha  lost  his  former  influence,  and  fac- 
tions became  more  violent  than  ever.  In  March,  1835,  the  queen's 
husband  died.  In  April,  1836,  she  married  Duke  Ferdinand,  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Cohary.  He  was  disliked  both  by  the  Cortes  and  the  people, 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  new  troubles. 

Five  months  after  her  second  marriage  an  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
troops  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
her  ministers.  TheconstitutionoflS23  was  again  proclaimed.  Lisbon 
was  now  ruled  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  clabs,  which  supressed 
all  counter-revolutionary  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  extraordinary  Cortes 
were  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  new  constitution.  The  deliberations 
were  conducted  with  unusual  moderation;  and  the  new  instrurnent, 
while  granting  to  the  queen  an  unqualified  veto  on  all  act«  ofjegisla- 
.-...   — .jjgj^  largely  of  di  ''       ■■--•—' 


principles.     Soon  after,  diffieulUes 


occurred  with  England,  about  the  rate  of  duties  on  certain  injporled 
articles ;  and  with  Spain,  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  river  Donro. 
These  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  organization  of 
another,  which  speedily  came  to  terms  with  the  British  governroent. 
In  I81I,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  nope,  acknowledged  Donna 
Maria's  title— a  circumstance  which  contributed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  give  stability  to  her  throne.  Yet,  early  in  1843,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  Dora  Pedro,  aided  by  tlie  troops  at  Lisbon,  effected  an 
overthrow  of  ministers,  and  restored  the  guardians  of  the  queen,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  on  his  death-bed.  Those  were  the 
Duke  of  Terceira,  and  Costa  Cabral.  They  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  England,  reduced  the  public  expenditure,  levied  additional  taxes, 
and  lessened  the  numbers  of  tlie  Cortes.  Some  of  these  measures 
were  found  oppressive  by  the  people,  who,  by  plots  and  insurrections 
strove  to  prevent  their  execution.  The  most  formidable  of  these  oc- 
curred in  Pebroary,  1844,  at  Torres  Novas.  The  insurgents,  composed 
mostly  of  members  of  the  army,  seized  the  fortress  of  Almeida.  This 
was  besieged  by  the  government  troops,  and,  in  April,  captured,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  At  present  Portugal  is  cursed  with  civil  war, 
and  with  the  dominion  of  ruiere  whose  wisest  acts  evince  profound 
icrnoranee  of  the  elements  of  government. 
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ITALY. 
Under  Napoloon,  Italy  had  enjoyed  a  prosperity  unknown  to  het 
for  ages.  Wilh  a  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things,  returned  miserv 
and  anarchy.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  King  of  ^ardinawaa  reinstated,  and  received  as  additional  territory 
the  duchy  of  Genoa.  The  new  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  given 
to  Austria ;  the  Po  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  Parma  and 
the  Popedom  ;  Ferdmand  of  Austria  became  Grand-doke  of  Tuscany ; 
Ferdinand  IV.  was  recognised  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
minor  states  were  allotted  principally  to  Austria.  Thus  Italy  was  little 
more  than  a  province  of  iliat  empire.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty  awakened 
among  llie  inhabitants  had  led  to  the  formation  of  various  clubs  and 
secret  pohiical  societies,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  lainous  Car- 
bonan.  Their  object  was,  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  foreion  inter- 
lerence,an(l  the  estabhshmentofademocraticgovernmentforllie  whole 
peninsula.  The  leaders  of  these  institnlions  were  men  of  talents,  in- 
fluential with  the  people,  and  controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  the  popu- 
lar press.  From  the  year  1830,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  in 
1848,  these  men  laboured  incessantly  to  accomplish  their  great  object, 
frequently  at  Ihe  expense  of  serioas  riots  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Pied- 
mont, and  tn  defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  expatriation,  and  death.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1830,  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  members  were 
added  to  the  Carbonari.  In  the  following  year  they  attempted  to  revo- 
lutionize Naples  and  Piedmont.  The  effort  was  suppressed  by  an 
Auslnan  army,  and,  at  the  great  Congresses  of  Layback  and  Verona,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  decided  upon  armed  intervention  to  suppress  the 
revoluuonary  spirit.  Yet,  in  1835,a  conspiracy  was  delected  at  Rome, 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  Austrian  supremacy,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  consolidated  ffovernment.  Afterwards,  all  secret 
societies  were  prohibited,  tribunals  supported  by  columns  of  troops 
werg  appointed,  to  punish  the  authors  of  revolutions;  proscription, 
banishment,  executions,  ensued.  The  press,  schools,  and  univer- 
sities were  closely  watched;  and  the  education  of  youth  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Jesuits.  But  disturbances  continued,  giving  no  little 
troTible  to  both  the  Austrian  and  the  separate  Italian  governments. 

Meanwhile,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Papal  States.  Their 
policy  was,  m  general,  more  liberal  than  that  of  Austria.  In  1833, 
Pope  Pius  VII.  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Annibal  della 
Genga,  under  the  title  of  Leo  XII.  His  death,  in  1839,  elevated  to 
the  ponUfical  chair  Cardinal  Castiglione,  who  died  in  1830.  Karlv 
next  year,  Gregory  XVI.  became  pope. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  caused  many  commotions  in  Italy 
tearful  of  the  consequences,  the  Austrian  government  adopted  mea- 
sures at  once  prompt  and  energetic.  In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, troops  were  collected  in  suflicient  numbers  to  crush  any  insurrec- 
tion in  that  quarter,  or  to  march,  if  necessary,  into  the  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Outbreaks  occurred  at  Bologna  and  Modena,  but  they  were 
suppressed,  and  followed  by,  at  least,  esternal  tranquillity.  When 
lerdinand  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Austria,  (1835,)  he  liberated  the 
imprisoned  Italians,  and  granted   an  amnesty  for  political  offences. 
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The  country  remained,  however,  in  a  disturbed  slate  until  I84G,  when 
Gregory  XVI.  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.  whose  accession 
was  the  signal  for  Ihe  simullaneons  movement  of  many  of  the  elements 
that  ended  in  the  stormy  events  of  1848.  In  that  year,  Pius  gave  a 
new  conslitution  to  the  people,  reformed  many  abuses,  and  resisted  the 
arbitrary  intervention  of  Austria  in  Italian  affairs.  Yet  the  people  of 
the  Papal  States  were  soil  oppressed  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  ihey  rose  against  the  gxivernment,  drove  Pius 
from  his  dominions,  abolished  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  proclaimed 
a  republic.  A  Provisional  Government  was  established,  and  a  new 
constitution  framed.  This  strange  event  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all  Christendom ;  but  while  every  eye  was  intent  to  observe  the  result 
of  the  movement,  a  French  army  under  General  Oudinot  landed  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  marched  for  the  gal«s  of  Rome.  On  the  36lh  of  April, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  declared  itself  in  permanence,  and  protested 
againstthe  approach  of  the  French  army,  ATtiumvirate  of  distinguished 
individuals  constituted  the  executive  portion  of  the  new  government. 
Tlie  siege  began  on  the  30th,  Tlie  Roman  people  were  tilled  with 
tiie  greatest  enthusiasm,  displaying  a  heroism  not  unworthy  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  republicans.  They  were  commanded  by  Garibaldi, 
Mazz6na,and  other  distinguished  chieftains.  The  French  were  repulsed 
in  three  successive  attacks.  On  the  13Ui  of  May,  General  Oudinot  at- 
tempted to  cross  into  Rome  by  a  bridge :  the  bridge  was  blown  up  and 
the  French  repulsed,     A  blockade  ensued,  and  lasted  until  June,  when 

h  b  e  rs,  atfer  hard  fighting,  gained  possession  of  several  import- 
an  p  n  On  the  I5th,  the  city  was  stormed,  but  after  an  obstinate 
B  u  e  he  French  retired.  Toward  the  close  of  this  month,  the 
R        n    had  suffered  so  severely  from  constant  watching  and  fighting, 

ha  h  T  umvirate  opened  negottationswith  General  Oudinot,  These 
a    ted    n  a  capitulation;  and  on  the  3d  of  July  the  French  army 

n  d  i{  me.  The  Provisional  Government  and  the  republican 
ad  rs  fl  -d.  A  temporary  municipality  was  established ;  the  cardi- 
n  wee  restored  to  power,  and  the  pope  invited  to  return.  From 
ca  a  present  unknown,  he  has  not  yet  complied  with  the  request. 
\  g      us  measures  were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  liberal  opinions, 

m  wh  ch  may  be  mentioned  the  le-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
Th  se  appear  to  have  succeeded,  and  another  calm,  the   '- 

h  ep  of  a  nation's  mind,  has  fallen  over  the  i 


it  of  the  Pa- 


GERMAHY  AND  PRUSSIA. 
In  1815,  the  slates  composing  the  old  German  Empire  were  formed 
into  the  Germanic  League,  The  principal  objects  of  this  confederacy, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  are  the  independence 
of  the  constituent  states ;  prevention  of  hostilities  between  one  state 
and  another;  the  security  of  each  stale  against  civil  war;  the  esta- 
blishment of  representative  constitiitions;  legal  equality  of  religious 
sects ;  the  exercise  of  a  common  civil  law,  by  which  the  citizen  ot  one 
slate  may  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges  in  another.  A  league 
of  slates  so  loosely  united  cannot  be  tranquil  in  peace  nor  formidable 
in  war.    Accordingly,  from  1816  to  the  present  time,  Germany  has 
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been  diatracted  by  factions  of  alt  kinds,  a  prey  to  every  evi!  influence 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  and,  with  respect  to  the  control  uf  events 
in  Europe,  politically  dead.  In  addition  to  the  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion, the  relation  of  the  people  to  their  rulers  must  be  regarded  as  an- 
tagonistic. The  fonner  sigh  for  liberty  and  their  ancient  European 
dignity ;  the  latter  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

^  The  political  events  of  Gertnany,  apart  from  the  powerful  states,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  have  not  been  of  much  importance  since  1830.  The 
commotion  caused  by  the  changes  of  1831),  by  the  war  in  Belgium, 
and  the  revolution  in  Poland,  soon  subsided,  when  the  policy  of  Louis 
Philippewasdiscovered  to  be  favourable  to  peace.  In  1831,  the  Diet 
prohibited  all  interference  of  the  subjects  with  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, either  by  petition  or  otJierwise.  At  the  same  time  a  censorship 
of  the  press  was  recommended.  In  1834,  authors  of  liberal  pamphlets 
were  forbidden  to  publish  their  productions.  In  1840,  the  people 
united  with  the  government  in  prepawtions  for  war  with  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  that  country,  concerning  the 
Eastern  question.  Neither  before  nor  since  has  the  Leagae  displayed 
such  promptness  and  cordiality.  The  storm  having  passed  away,  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  Germany  resumed  liar  condition  of  inefRciency. 
In  1840,  the  preaching  of  John  Ronge,  a  Catholic  priest,  against  an 
exhibition  of  the  so-called  Holy  Coat,  at  Treves,  caused  commotions 
throughout  Germany  similar  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
resulted  in  ihe  secession  of  large  numbers  from  Ihti   Catholic  com- 

called  the  German  Catholic  churcli.  Both  Germany  proper  and 
Prussia  were  powerfully  affected  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  developed  in 
1848.  During  some  months,  every  part  of  this  ancient  land  was 
agitated  by  insurrecuons,  riots,  and  revolutions.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
was  forced  to  abdicate ;  other  rulers  were  driven  into  exile ;  a  violent 
outbreak  in  Prussia  compelled  the  king  to  disband  a  large  portion  of 
his  forces,  to  grant  a  new  constitution,  and  to  assume,  in  appearance 
at  least,  the  leadinc  part  in  reform.  Exciting  debates  concerning  a 
union  of  all  Centml  and  Northern  Germany  were  held  in  the  Dierat 
Frankfort.  The  imperial  crown  of  Germany  was  voted  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  he  declined  its  acceptance.  The  country  is  still  in  a 
distracted  slate ;  but  its  division  into  petty  states,  destitute  of  cohesion 
or  international  sympathy,  prevents  it  from  taking  that  position  among 
the  European  sovereignties  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  The  princi- 
pal events  in  which  Prussia  has  been  engaged,  since  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  upon  the  other  ci      '  * 

THE  NETHERLANDS, 
n  of  the  stales  which  constitute  the  Netlierlan 


productive  of  social  harmony.  The  animosity  of  religions,  and  the 
old  feelings  of  national  hatred,  produced  on  the  one  hand  stringent 
measures  of  government  against  ^e  French  Catholic  mission    ' 

who  had  occasioned  much  disturbance ;  and  on  the  other,  an  e). 

niunication  from  the  pope  against  some  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
wlio  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Attempts  to  regu. 
.ate  the  finances  by  a  new  law  were  met  by  disturbance  and  insi 
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tion,  wliich  were  suppressed  only  by  force.  Amid  these  discourage- 
ments, government  found  time  to  establish  pauper  colonies  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  to  build  canaU,  and  organize  agricultural  societies. 
Troubles  arose  with  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  eappciallj  thp 
Javanese,  but  they  terminated  advantageously  to  the  Netherlands. 
Trade  revived ;  and  a  jointrstock  company,  for  the  promotion  of  various 
branches  of  industry,  was  founded  by  IJie  king,  under  flattering  auspices. 
This  eomnany  has  established  trading  ports  in  China,  Sumatra,  and 
India.  The  Netherlands  rendered  effectnal  aid  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  By  a  treaty  with  that  power,  in  1824, 
the  Netherlands  received  full  possession  of  the  English  portion  of 
Sumatra,  in  exchange  for  the  Dutch  territories  on  the  main  land  of 
India.  In  the  same  year.  Admiral  Wolterbee  compelled  the  Day  of 
Algiers  to  desist  from  his  encroachments  .upon  European  vessels. 
But  the  country  was  still  distracted  by  religious  and  political  animosi- 
ties; and  in  1829  they  had  become  so  alarming  that  government  re- 
solved on  changing  its  policy  from  concession  to  firm  resistance.  The 
Beldan  petitions  for  redress  were  disregarded,  and  laws  passed  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  De  Potter,  an  editor,  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  with  some  accomplices  banished.  Amid  the  uproar  caused  by 
this  measure,  news  of  the  French  revolution  arrived.  All  Brussels 
rushed  to  arms.  The  troops  fired  on  the  mob ;  they  were  driven  back, 
and  the  people  forced  the  arsenal.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  royal 
ar  s  we  e  n  down,  and  the  mob  elected  new  municipal  officers. 
The  ev  ul  on  sp  ead  through  southern  Netheriands.  An  address 
was  p  esen  ed  o  e  king,  asking  for  a  complete  change  in  the  ad- 
m  n  tra  o  The  king  refused,  and  sent  an  army  toward  Brussels, 
nnde  co  n  nand  of  h  s  sons.  Prince  Frederic  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  a  ter  en  e  ed  Brussels  without  his  troops,  and,  after  a  consufta- 
tion  w  h  he  deputations  from  the  city  and  from  Liege,  became  con- 
vinced that  a  sepa  t  on  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  indispen- 
sable. The  prince  retired  to  the  Hague,  and  laid  the  subject  before 
the  king.  Petitions  from  other  cities,  for  and  against  the  separation, 
were  also  presented.  The  kinw  declared  his  determination  to  refer 
every  thing  to  the  States-General.  The  people  again  resorted  lo  arms, 
so  that  when  the  Stales-General  met,  (September  23,)  they  had  no 
alternative  between  utter  anarchy  and  the  vote  for  separation.  On  the 
29(h  they  declared,  by  a  large  majority,  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  When  this  vole  was  re- 
ported at  Brussels,  another  outbreak  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
ascendancy  of  the  jieople,  and  the  choice  of  popular  officers,  Tlio 
burghers  appealed  for  aid  lo  the  ting,  and  Prince  Frederick,  after 
issuing  a  proclamation,  advanced  upon  the  city.  The  insurgents, 
headed  by  political  clubs  and  factious  Frenchmen,  barricaded  the 
streets,  add  prepared  for  resistance.  The  battle  began  on  the  33d. 
Boiling  oil,  rockets,  stones,  and  every  variety  of  missiles  were  di- 
rected against  the  troops ;  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes;  wo- 
men armed  rfiemselves  and  fought  behind  the  barricades,  and,  after  a 
four  days'  struggle,  tlie  prince  was  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  After  this  victory,  the  insurrection  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  provisional  government  declared  that  the  provinces 
separated  from  Holland  should  form  an  independent  state.    Three  par- 
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ties  appeared.  One  favourable  lo  an  alliance  with  Fran.ie ;  one  desir- 
ing a  regency  under  tlie  Prince  of  Orange;  one  iieaded  hy  De  Potter, 
anxious  for  a  democracy,  with  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of 
stale.  The  country  was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy,  licentiousness 
and  brutal  violence  being  everywhere  paramount.  Some  Belgian 
troops  irritated  Lieutenant-general  Chasse,  commandant  of  (he  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  He  bombarded  the  city  for  seven  hours  with  three  hun- 
dred cannon,  destroying  property  and  merchandise  to  an  immense 
amount.  Shameful  outrages  were  perpetrated  upon  Dutch  fugitives, 
while  men  of  wealth  hastened  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  3d  of 
February,  1831,  the  new  Congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  Belgium;  but  the  French  monarch  declined 
the  crown  for  his  son.  A  regency  was  then  appointed,  and  the  new 
government  went  into  operation.  Rioting  continued,  and  at  length 
Prince  Leopold  was  elected  king.  War  with  Holland  ensued,  and, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  France,  would  have  terminated  in  the  olal 
conquest  of  Belgium.  In  1S33,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  recommended  to  the 
King  of  Holland  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  But  the  dissatisfaction 
of  that  country  continued,  and  both  governmenis  prepared  for  war. 
Tired  of  this  protracted  contest,  France  and  England  agreed,  in  con- 
vention, that  Belgium  should  surrender  Venloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp, 
by  the  2d  of  November;  and  that,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  Ihe  latter 
country,  England  should  blockade  her  ports,  while  a  French  army 
marched  against  Antwerp.  Both  these  events  took  place.  Marshal 
Gerard,  with  a  French  army,  gained  possession  of  Antwerp  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1S33,  afler  which  hostilities  were  suspended.  Yet  it  was 
t  b  f  1839  that,  through  the  mediation  of  the  lire  great  powers, 
H  11  nd  k  owledged  the  Belgic  nationality.  King  William  of 
H  II  nd  bd  aled  the  nest  year,  in  favour  of  his  son,  William  11. 
B  Ig  m  nd  Holland  partook  extensively  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
f  8  S  b  he  ensuing  calm  left  both  countries  in  nearly  the  same 
d      n  hey  had  formerly  been.    The  hostilities  between  Hol- 

1    d   P  and  Denmark,  seem  to  have  been  productive  of  no  satis- 


Since  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  especially  after  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Cliapelle,  the  influence  of  Austria  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  has  been  increasing.  Its  domestic  policy  is  cruel  and  despotic. 
In  1819,  a  censorship  of  all  literary  institutions  was  established,  with 
a  law  suppressing  liberal  opinions,  liberal  writings,  and  secret  socie- 
ties. In  the  same  year,  a  Congress  at  Vienna  adopted  a  constitution, 
which  was  subsequently  acknowledged  as  law,  by  the  whole  Germanic 
body.  Austria  acted  as  the  first  power  in  the  Congresses  of  Trappau, 
Laybach,  and  Verona,  which  decided  the  political  condition  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Greece.  In  these  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  and  the 
law  of  armed  interference  with  the  small  states  were  established  as 
rules  of  conduct  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Austria  was  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  Greek  independence,  and  bore  a  full  share  in  promoting 
the  troubles  of  Portugal  and  Spain.    She  mediated  between  Turkey 
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and  Russia,  durincr  the  war  between  those  powers.  Meanwhile  liberal 
opinions  among  the  people  were  Bleadlly  suppressed.  The  suhjects 
were  forbidden  to  speak  Of  the  government,  even  in  praise ;  most  books 
were  prohibited,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  disconraged.  In  1830, 
while  the  Emperor  Francis  was  at  Laybach,  he  remarked  to  the  pro- 
fessor, that  he  wanted  no  learned  men,  but  good,  loyal  ciltiena,  with 
no  higher  education  than  that  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  Even 
the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  emperor  showed,  however,  a  laudable  desire  for  public  im- 
provements, especially  in  roads.  Several  fine  ones  were  established 
by  him,  which  greatly  facilitate  intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  military  force  of  the  country  successfully  resisted 
all  attempt  at  revolt,  consequent  to  the  French  revolution  of  1830. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1835,  Francis  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son,  Ferdinand  I.  This  event  produced  no  perceptible  change  in 
V  policy.     In  November,  1846,  Austria  united  with  Russia 

d  P        la,  in  suppressing  the  nationality  of  Cracow,  the  last  relic 
f   h      M  Polish  kingdom.     By  this  transaction,  which  caused  much 
in   Europe,  the   territory  around  Cracow  was  annexed  to 
A  This  event  seems  to  have  increased  the  dissatisfaction  and 

p  f  nsurrection  which  had  long  existed  in  the  central  provinces, 
p  lly  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  At  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
E  pe  was  directed  toward  Russia,  which  was  concentrating  masses 
f  p  upon  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  frontiers.  That  the  object 
w  hostility  to  Austria,  became  apparent  immediately  after  the 

of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  chair.     For  when  the  new  pope 
pected  of  favouring  liberal  measures,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
J    c  .™.,|,jj,g  Russia,  poured  his  best  troops,  by  large  detach- 


m  0  Italy,  "in  the 

F    rara      Another  army 

rth  provinces  were  in  like 
plot  for  assassinating  the  |iope  w 
nan  nt  gue.  But  the  commo 
des  gn  f  Austria  upo  Italy  w  i 
9  s8  f  the  populace  became 
fled  I  m  the  country  the  E  pe 
h  s  s  Joseph,  and  a  con  tut  o 
Ih    p    pie.     Meanwl  le   the  D  e 


!r  of  1847,  an  Austrian  army  seized 
on  the  borders  of  Sardinia.  Ail  the 
manner  watched  or  occupied.  The 
as  believed  to  be  the  result  of  Aus- 
ons  n  Vienna  still  continuing,  the 
■e  to  a  great  measure  checked.  The 
so  decided,  that  Prince  Metternich 
or  F  rdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of 
n  of  a  liberal  character  was  given  to 
:  ol  Hungary  adopted  measures  for 
B  u  n  to  tne  people  ot  t  a  p  ov  nee  their  ancient  privileges.  In 
May  1848,  the  jiojie  declared  war  agamst  Austria.  During  this  short 
w  eral  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

Ilal  n  n  the  cause  of  liberty  was  creditably  displayed.  A  more 
se  ugole  was  at  hand.     ITie  dissensions  in  Hungary  had  in- 

d  t    civil  war,  so  that  the  government  was  compelled  to  send  a 
I  my  into  that  province.     But  the  Hungarians,  led  by  Kossuth, 

B  D  rabinski,  and  other  patriots,  displayed  a  heroism  that  asto- 
n  h  J  LI  ristendora ;  and  the  Austrians,  though  commanded  by  able 
ffi  ere  everywhere  beaten.     At  this  crisis,  the  Russian  emperor 

d    I      d  his  determination  to  assist  his  ally.     A  force  numbering  one 
I      d    d     nd  twenty  thousand  men  Joined  the  Austrians.      Against 
1     dd    the  Hungarians  still  struggled,  with  considerable  success, 
unl  1     le  n  1849,  when  Gorgey,  one  of  their  generals,  surrendered  a 
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forco  of  thirty  thousand  men  lo  the  Austro-Russian  army.  This 
opened  to,  the  latter  the  key  of  the  Hungarian  position,  and  virtually 
terminated,  the  insurrection.  The  patriot  army  was  disbanded,  its 
leaders  fled,  and  the  country  restored  to  the  Austrian  authority.  Kos- 
suth, with  his  fellow  officers,  fled  to  Turkey.  The  demand  of  the 
autocrat,  for  their  surrender  to  Russia,  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
barbarities  since  inflicted  opon  tiie  unfortunate  Hungarians,  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  America 
with  indignation,  similar  to  that  manifested  eighteen  years  ago,  at  the 
suppression  of  Polish  liberty. 

RUSSIA. 
The  termination  of  the  European  struggle  in  which  Napoleon  fell, 
found  Russia  a  power  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The  peace  of  Vi- 
enna enabled  Alexander  t«  direct  his  attention  lo  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  his  country,  which  he  did  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. While  his  military  power  was  a  source  of  terror  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  his  domesUc  al&irs  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reorganize  the  various  branches  of  government  and  of  society. 
At  bis  death,  (December  1,  1825,)  his  brother  Nicholas  ascended  the 
throne.  As  tlie  elder  brother,  Oonsiandne  C^sarowitsch,  renounced 
hia  right,  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  army,  during  which  a  conspiracy  of 
the  old  Russian  nobility,  which  had  existed  for  years,  was  detected. 
TliB  disturbance  was  quelled,  and  some  of  the  conspirators  executed. 
War  with  Persia,  concerning  the  Persian  succession,  began  next  year. 
The  Russians  conducted  it  with  vigour,  and  by  treaty,  in  1837,  gained 
a  large  accession  of  territory,  and  payment  of  all  expenses.  Early  in 
1838,  war  was  declared  with  Turkey,  an  act  generated  by  the  relations 
of  Russia  with  the  Greeks.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men 
entered  Turkey,  and  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  The  mountain  fortresses  of  Choumla  and  Varna,  where  the 
flower  of  tlie  sultan's  army  was  concentrated,  were  next  attacked. 
Chonmla  was  taken  afier  two  months'  siege;  but  an  early  winter  and 
the  prevalence  of  disease  exposed  the  Russian  army  to  great  losses. 
Meanwhile,  another  division  of  troops  had  marched  through  Caucasus 
into  Asiatic  Turkey,  seized  several  strongholds,  and  destroyed  a  flotilla 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Winter  terminated  me  campaign.  Various  nego- 
tiations between  the  European  powers,  respecting  Turkey,  succeeded. 
They  proved  fruitless,  and,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  hostilities  recom- 
menced. The  Turks  lost  several  fortresses,  and  a  portion  of  their  fleet, 
in  Europe.  In  Asia,  ^e  contest  was  more  serious.  Twenty  thousand 
Turks  besieged  Akhelzieh;  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  A  strong 
Turkish  camp,  in  the  mountains,  was  stormed  and  taken.  Fifty  thou- 
sand men  were  defeated  by  the  Russian  General,  Paskewitscb.  The 
Seraskier  of  Erzerum,  Governor  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  comraander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  four  pashas,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon  were  captured.  Twelve  thousand  Turks,  after  tliirty-two 
hours'  successive  fighting,  were  driven  from  the  fortress  of  Bajasid, 
which  they  attempted  to  capture.  In  Europe,  after  three  severe  battles, 
tlie  fortress  of  Silistria  was  taken.  Ten  thousand  men,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  cannon,  eighty  standards,  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  fell  into 
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Ihe  hands  of  the  Russians.  In  August,  1S39,  the  ^reat  city  of  Slivno 
was  taken.  One  week  later,  Adrianople  ffill.  On  the  I4th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which,  among  other  stipula- 
tions, the  boundaries  of  Turkey  were  adjusted,  and  an  indemnity  made 
to  Russia  for  all  expenses.  These  wars  were  followed  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  Poland,  an  event  which  crushed  the  hope  of  freedom  for  that 
country.  Since  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  Russia  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  extend  her  influence  over  Turkey  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  she  is  restrained  from  taking  possession  of  the  sultan's  dominions, 
only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  powers.  She  has  also  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  Persia.  In  Caucasus,  her  efforts  have  not  been  crowned 
with  success.  For  many  years,  the  war  waged  with  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers of  diat  nountry  has  been  accompanied  with  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation to  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor  has  displayed  a  laudable 
zeal  for  public  improvements,  and  for  the  cause  of  education  in  hia 
dominions.  Railroads,  vessels  for  war  and  commerce,  and  lines  of 
telegraph  have  met  with  his  special  encoura^ment,  while  artisans  and 
mechanics,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  been  in- 
vited to  reside  permanently  in  Russia,  and  become  instructors  of  his 
own  labourers.  la  the  events  of  Europe  during  the  year  1848,  this 
great  power  took  a  decisive  part  on  the  side  of  legitimacy.  Nicholas 
was  unfavourable  to  the  revolution  in  France;  he  frowned  upon  tiie 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  he  assisted  Austria  to 
crush  Hungary ;  ho  declared  his  intention,  before  and  after  that  event, 
to  resist  with  the  strengtli  of  his  empire,  any  similar  movement  favour- 
able to  republicanism.  When  the  Hungarian  leaders  fled  to  Turkey, 
he  demanded  of  the  sultan  their  surrender,  intimating  that  war  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal ;  and  probably  the  interference  of 
France  and  England  alone  prevented  him  from  making  good  his  in- 


SWEDEN. 
The  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is  rather  a  mere  political 
relation  than  an  amalgamation  of  habits,  feelings,  or  interests  between 
the  people.  The  predominating  feature  in  Swedish  society  is  aris- 
tocracy ;  in  Norwegian,  democracy.  Under  a  bigoted  and  unenlight- 
ened monarch,  these  differences  might  Imve  been  productive  of  serious 
results,  both  politically  and  socially;  but  Charles  XIV.  appeared  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  office  of  reconciliation.  Possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army  and  of  a  majority  of  the  nation,  he  pursued  a  jiolicy 
marked  with  moderation  and  wisdom.  In  18S3,  some  conspiracies 
were  delected,  for  restoring  to  the  throne  the  exiled  house  of  Wasa ; 
but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  officers,  and  their 
repetition  prevented  by  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  crown.  The 
judicial  power  was  separated  from  ^e  executive,  and  various  reforms 
took  place  with  regard  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Tfieae  were  strengthened  by  ta'eatiea  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  In  1834,  tlie  King  of 
Norway  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  ihe  Storthing  or  Congress  of  the 
nation,  to  give  him  an  absolute  veto  and  the  appointmenl  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Storthing,  to  create  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  other  acta 
46 
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The  proposals  were  imanimoualy  rejected.  Personally,  however,  tho 
king  was  popular,  being  always  greeted  abroad  with  marks  of  respect 
and  devotion.  The  commotions  of  central  Europe,  in  1830,  had  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  attention  of 
the  government  was  at  that  time  occupied  with  works  of  internal  im- 
proveraenl,  mostly  canals,  of  which  several  important  ones  were  con- 
Htructed,  In  11534,  tlie  proceedings  of  the  four  chambers,  constituting 
the  national  Diet,  were  opened  to  the  public.  In  1840,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  the  Diet  meets  every  riiree  years,  instead  of  every 
five.  Charles  XIV.  died  March  8,  1844,  aged  80,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Oscar  I.  When  the  territory  around  Cracow  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Austria,  Sweden  protested  against  that  act;  but  in  the 
commotions  of  1848-9,  she  took  little  or  no  share. 

TURKEY. 
By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1813,  Turkey  had  ceded  to  Russia  a 
large  portion  of  Moldavia.  This  treaty  was  violated  by  Mahmoud  VI., 
in  1817,  who  seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under  pretence  that 
Russia  favoured  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks.  The  moderation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  joined  with  the  mediation  of  Aaslria  and  England, 
prevented  an  immediate  outbreak.  When  the  Emperor  Nicholas  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  he  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction.  The  harsh 
measures  pursued  by  the  anllan,  in  exterminating  the  janizaries,  (1836,) 
caused  an  insurrection  in  Constantinople,  during  which  six  thousand 
houses  were  burned.  Military  despotism  vras  now  established,  and 
Mahmoud  conducted  himself  with  equal  ferocity  against  his  own  sub- 
jects and  the  rebel  Greeks.  [See  Greece.]  At  the  same  time,  he 
reorganized  his  army  after  the  European  manner,  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  promoted  many  similar  reforms.  These  rendered  him  un- 
popular witli  the  people,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  sus-  ' 
pend  them.  The  war  with  Russia,  which  began  in  1838,  is  described 
in  the  article  on  that  country.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Turkey 
surrendered  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Greece,  and  lost  a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Mahmoud  now  re- 
sumed his  projects  of  civil  and  military  reform ;  but  these  caused  in- 
Bunections,  wlitch  it  required  two  years  to  suppress.  The  rupture 
with  Mehemed  Ali,  Paaba  of  Egypt,  followed.  That  officer  had  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute,  in  virtue  of  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  the 
sultan  during  the  Turkish  war;  and  when  inilated  by  the  high  lone 
of  the  Turkish  court,  he  sent  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  an  army 
into  Syria.  Ibrahim  reduced  Acre,  rented  twenty-five  thousand  Turks, 
and  advanced  against  the  main  body.  In  December,  1832,  the  sultan's 
army  was  totally  defeated  at  Konieh.  Russia  now  assisted  Turkey  by 
a  squadron  and  military  force;  but  Mahmoud  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Syria  to  the  pasha.  Hostilities  being  renewed  in  1839,  the  Turks 
were  routed  at  Nezih,  near  Aleppo,  (June  23).  Mahmoud  expired 
before  the  news  reached  him.  His  eldest  son,  Abdul  Medgid,  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  succeeded.  Two  weeks  after,  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the 
Capudan  pasha,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  The  war  was  terminated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1840.  By  a  treaty  formed  at  London  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  Syria  was   restored  to 
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Turkey,  and  the  pasha  obliged  to  content  himself  with  Egypt.  These 
terms  were  enforced  by  a  British  and  Austrian  fleet,  which  appeared 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  co-operated  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Syrio-Turlfish  array.  After  the  settlement  of  this  difficulty, 
the  sultan  direeled  his  attention  to  the  introduction  of  European  cus- 
toms; but  he  experienced  no  better  success  than  his  father, — his  de- 
signs being  everywhere  opposed,  the  people  excited  to  hatred,  and  the 
more  active  to  sedition.  During-  a  period  of  five  years,  some  of  the 
provinces  were  in  almost  uninterrupted  revolt;  executions  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  occurred  daily;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  sultan  lo 
restore  order  and  reorganize  the  political  and  social  systems  were 
attended  with  mortifying  results.  In  1846,  war  occurred  with  Greece, 
It  was  conducted  with  the  usual  amount  of  barbarity  and  devastation. 
In  the  following  year,  ihe  sultan  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  Russian  force  upon  the  frontier.  In  1848,  a  portion  of  this  force 
marched  through  the  northern  provinces,  and  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
a  rupture  with  the  ciar.  In  the  subsequent  struggle  between  Hungary 
and  Austria,  Turkey  took  no  part;  but  lt«  surian  refused  to  deliver 
the  refugee  patriots  to  Russia.  Sustained,  by  France  and  England,  he 
braved  the  threats  of  Nicholas,  and  appointed  Kossuth  and  nis  com- 
panions a  place  of  residence  within  his  dominions.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Russia  would,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  produce  a  general  European  war. 

GREECE. 
The  great  event  of  this  country,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  is 
the  revolution,  by  which  its  people  shook  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
established  their  nationality.  The  first  important  attempt  was  made 
in  1831 ;  but  the  patriots  being  deceived  in  their  expectation  of  help 
from  Russia,  were  suppressed ;  when  the  Greek  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  treated  with  revolting  barbari^.  Immediately  after,  the  in- 
habitants of  Morea  revolted.  Some  skirmishes  ensued,  followed  by 
massacre  and  devastation.  In  Cyprus,  where  there  had  been  no  insur- 
rection, a  Turkish  force  murdered  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned 
sixty-two  villages.  Similar  atrocities  were  committed  at  Rhodes, 
Pergamos,  and  Smyrna.  The  Greek  fleets  blockaded  all  the  porta  of 
the  ^gean  Sea.  A  Greek  force  took  Tripolizza  by  storm,  and  mas- 
sacred eight  thousand  Turks.  The  Turks  slaughtered  three  thousand 
Eersons  in  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra,  and  desolated  the  province, 
n  January,  1833,  deputies  from  various  parts  of  Greece  formed  them- 
selves into  a  provisional  government,  and  proclaimed  a  constitution. 
A  Turkish  fleet  and  array  appeared  before  Scio,  and  after  converting  it 
into  a  desert  and  dyeing  the  soil  with  blood,  sold  forty-one  thousand 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  Forty  Greeks,  from  Ipsara,  devoting  them- 
selves to  death,  fired  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  by  which  more 
than  two  thousand  men  perished.  Five  thousand  Christian  families 
were  murdered  in  Cara-Veria.  Severe  skirmishing  took  place  in  the 
Morea,  until  August,  1823,  when  the  Greek  patriots  uniting  their 
forces,  routed  twenty  thousand  Turks,  with  immense  slaughter,  near 
Napoli.  Seventeen  Turkish  vessels  were  destroyed  by  tempests,  and 
by  the  Greek  fire.     This  year  the  sultan  resolved  on  a  war  of  eiteimi- 
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natLon.  A  second  Turkish  army  entered  Greece.  Part  of  it  was  de- 
feated al  Thermopylie,  by  the  Greek  leader  Ulyssus,  and  another  de- 
tachment routed  by  the  same  leader,  at  Cheronea.  On  tho  20th  of 
AuMst,  Marco  Boizaris,  in  a  night  attack,  defeated  twenty  thousand 
Turks  at  Agrapha.  Bozzaris  crowned  the  victory  with  his  death. 
The  attack  of  the  Turks  upon  Ipsara,  which  for  obstinacy  and  slauohler 
was  not  surpassed  during  the  war,  resulted  in  their  defeat.  The  pafriots 
were  equally  successful  on  the  main  land.  The  third  siege  of  Misso- 
longhi,  (April,  1835,)  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  thousand  men.  It  lasted  until  October.  A  fourth  attack, 
by  the  enemy,  was  attended  with  a  similar  result.  It  was  finally  taken 
in  1836.  The  sufferings  endured  by  the  patriots  on  tliis  occasion 
roused  the  slumbering  sympathy  of  Europe.  Societies  wore  erery- 
where  formed  to  relieve  the  Greeks,  and  the  three  Great  Powers  united 
in  their  favour.  Meanwhile,  the  Egyptian  allies  of  the  sultan  over-ran 
the  Morea,  and  the  Greeks  were  reduced  to  extremity.  Turkey  re- 
jected the  inlersenlion  of  the  three  powers ;  but  an  English,  a  French, 
and  a  Russian  fleet  enteredrlhe  bay  of  Navarino  andean nihilated  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels.  The  sultan 
demanded  satisfaction  for  this  loss;  but  in  1828  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  Russia.  'I'he  French  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Greece ; 
and  the  Egyptian  pasha,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  England, 
withdrew  liis  troops  from  the  Morea.  This  province,  the  Turks  were 
speedily  compelled  to  evacuate.  The  war  con^nued  until  next  year, 
when  the  sulian  signed  the  articles  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  were  submitted  to  him  by  the  three  sovereignties. 
Some  unimportant  skirmishes  were  fought  after  this ;  but  Greek  inde- 
pendence was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Adriaoople,  in  September. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  chosen  by  the  allied  powers  as 
King  of  Greece.  He  declined  accepting  it,  and  Otho  of  Bavaria  be- 
""""■  '^"'t  Kins  of  Greece.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
itinued  with  occasional  seasons  of  Iranauillitv.  until  the  nsvih 


d  with  occasional  seasons  of  tranquillity,  until  the  re.u- 
lution  of  1843,  which  compelled  (he  king  to  call  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution.  This  instrument,  com- 
pleted in  1844,  is  monarchical  in  its  features.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  intrigues  of  European  powers  and  tlie  war  of  factions  have  pre- 
vented this  unhappy  country  from  realizing  the  hopes  which  (he  friends 
of  Greek  independence  had  conceived  in  1839.  In  1849,  another  war 
occurred  with  Turkey;  but  the  accounts  hitherto  received  of  it  are 
meagre  and  confused, 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of  the  United  Stales,  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1831.  In  1824,  Russia,  by  treaty,  abandoned  that  part  of 
Oregon  south  of  54°  40'.  In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1835,  Lafayette 
visited  the  land  he  bad  helped  to  defend,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. Public  oflicers  and  associations  of  ail  kinds  accompanied  his 
triumphal  progress  through  diflerenl  parts  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Adams,  several  important  treaties  were  made  with 
diflerent  Indian  tribes,  by  which  portions  of  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and 
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Missouri  were  ceded  fo  the  Uniled  Slates ;  witli  the  rBpwblio  of  Co- 
lombia ;  with  Denmark ;  and  with  Central  America.  'I'wo  ex-iiresi- 
dents,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  died  July  4,  1826.  A  new  tarilF  bill 
passed  in  1828,  caused  violent  commotions  Id  the  Southern  Slates, 
which  tended  in  a  great  measure  lo  embitter  the  feelings  of  patties. 
In  the  same  year.  General  Jackson  was  elected  President  by  a  large 
majority.  The  tariff  question  still  continued  to  agitate  the  country, 
and  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  from  1829—33,  was  the  principal 
subject  ot  debate.  A  new  bill  was  passed  in  1833,  lowering  consi- 
derably the  rate  of  duties.  The  South,  still  dissatisfied,  demanded  ils 
repeal.  The  State  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  in  convention,  de- 
clared both  tariffacls  null  and  void,  and  that,  should  the  national  govern- 
ment endeavour  to  enforce  them,  ^e  Union  would  be  dissolved.  1  he 
advocates  of  these  measures  were  called  Nullifiers,  The  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  resolution  to  maintain  tbe 
integrity  of  the  Union.  The  nullifiers  not  being  disposed  to  yield, 
civil  wax  seemed  inetitable,  when  Henry  Clay  proposed  his  Cora- 
premise  Act,  which  met  with  the  support  of  the  Southern  members. 
This  danger  was  scarcely  passed,  when  a  new  source  of  contention 
arose  tiirough  the  opposition  of  tlie  President  to  the  United  Slates  Bank. 
By  vetoing  a  bill  for  its  re-charter,  he  virtually  abolished  tiie  institu- 
tion, a  measure  that  produced  derangement  and  distress  throughout  the 
mercantile  worid.  This  period  may  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  that  system  of  speculation  which,  subsequently,  resulted  in 
almost  universal  bankruptcy.  The  large  cities  were  hostile  to  the 
President's  measures;  and  Congress  was  besieged  with  peutioners 
from  the  great  trading  and  moneyed  interests,  praying  for  a  restoration 
of  the  bank's  charier.  The  President  maintained  his  opposiuon  to 
the  institution,  removed  its  charier,  and  wound  op  its  concerns.  The 
warlike  attitude  of  Ihe  President  toward  France,  resulting  from  i he 
question  of  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  was  modified  by  the  firmness  of  the  Senate,  and  Ihe  opposi- 
tion of  the  Kepresentatives ;  and  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  ad- 
justed the  difficulty.  An  outrage  of  some  whites  upon  five  Indians  in 
Florida  caused  the  Seminole  war.  The  massacre  of  Colonel  Dade, 
with  two  companies,  in  December,  1S35,  was  the  most  disastrous  event 
of  tliis  unsatisfactory  contest.  The  abolition  of  the  national  bank  re- 
sulted in  the  chartenngof  a  vast  number  of  state  hanks,  which  resulted 
in  wild  speculations,  and  the  production  of  paper  currency  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  Amid  political  and  social  embarrasamenl.  President 
Jackson's  second  term  expired.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Jackson  policy.  The  Indian  war 
_    ..!_.. .J   :._  ^u-.^e  „™„..  Heing  night  murders  by  scalping  parlies, 

onductedby  Black  fiawk,  in  the  west,  had  been 
terminated  in  1833,  by  the  capture  of  that  chief.  In  tiie  same  year  tbe 
country  was  visited  by  cholera.  The  government  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  a  number  of  volunteers  joined  the  lorces 
of  tlie  new  republic,  in  opposition  lo  the  army  of  Mexico.  The  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  having  driven  the  enemy  from  Texas,  Santa  Anna,  the 
captured  Mexican  president,  was  conducted  to  Washington,  where  he 
46* 
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signed  a  treaty  acknowledging  Texan  independ«jice.  The  year  of 
President  Van  Buren's  inauguration  witnessed  (he  burating  of  the 
storm  which  had  hung  over  every  department  of  industry  since  the 
suppression  of  the  national  bank.  Nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  country 
either  broke  or  suspended  specie  payments.  The  public  works  were 
suspended ;  merchanla,  brokers,  men  of  property  were  ruined  j  business 
of  almost  every  kind  was  brought  to  a  stand ;  mechanics,  artisans  and 
labourers  were  reduced  lo  extreme  distress.  Meanwhile  the  Florida  war 
continued,  and  the  Indian  chief  Osceola  was  captured.  Various  peti- 
tions from  b1!  parts  of  the  Union  were  laid  before  the  President,  pray- 
ing for  a  change  of  policy,  and  the  convening  of  an  extra  session  of 
Congress ;  but  these  were  disregarded.  At  the  regular  session,  in 
December,  little  was  done  towards  ameliorating  the  public  distress,  the 
attention  of  that  body  being  largely  engrossed  with  the  situation  of 
affairs  on  the  Canadian  border.  Canada  having  revolted,  parties  of 
Americans  crossed  the  boundary,  to  assist  the  insurgents.  This  the 
President  forbade,  in  a  special  message ;  and  General  Scott,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  York  troops,  was  ordered  to  the  border.  On  the  niffht 
of  December  38,  the  steamboat  Caroline  was  burned  by  a  party  of  Bri- 
tish militia,  and  sent  over  the  Niagara  fells.  This  affair  led  to  an 
angry  correspondence  with  the  British  minister,  but  was  finally 
dropped.  In  1838,  the  banks  resumed  specie  payments.  Another 
difficulty  occurred  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Maine  boundary  question, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  both  countries  anticipated  war.  In- 
is  for  predatory  purposes  were  undertaken  by  the  citizens  of  each 


country  upon  the  territories  of  the  other.  Public  feeling  ran  hard 
against  Great  Britain;  and  measures  were  adopted  for  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence.  In  1839,  the  banks  again  suspended. 
Next  year  the  Whig  party  elected  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency, 
by  a  large  majority.  A  thorough  change  of  policy  was  the  conse- 
quence. A  special  Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  May ;  and  it  was 
understood  by  the  people  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Whig 
party— a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  the  distribution  of  the  prices 
ol  the  public  lands,  would  be  tiie  basis  of  the  new  administration. 
General  Harrison  died  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vice-President  Tyler.  !n  May,  Congress  met.  Its  first  great 
national  measure  was  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Bank.  This  ^e  President  vetoed.  A  second  bill  shared  tiie  same 
fete,  A  rupture  between  tiie  President  and  his  party  followed,  and  his 
entire  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  resigned.  A  new 
tanfr  bill  was  passed,  tiie  effect  of  which  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
revival  of  creditand  of  business.  In  1843,  the  long  disputed  question  of 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  was  happily  settled  by 
a  treaty  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.  In  1844,  the 
Democratic  party  elected  Mr.  Polk  to  tiie  Presidential  chair.  Nest 
year  Florida  and  Iowa  were  admitted  into  tiie  onion,  and  the  treaty 
annexing  Texas  was  signed  by  the  President,  and  became  a  law.  In 
1816,  the  Oregon  treaty  was  concluded  witii  Great  Britain,  by  which 
49°  was  recognised  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory.  Con- 
gress also  passed  a  hill  reducing  the  tariff,  a  warehouse  bill,  and  the 
sub-treasury  act. 

Meanwhile  Mexico  had  protested  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
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whose  independence  she  had  never  acknowledged.  Het  minister  de- 
clared it  a  canse  of  war.  Presidenl  Polk  ordered  Colonel  Taylor  into 
Texas,  with  a  corps  of  observation.  In  March,  184S,  further  orders 
directed  him  to  take  a  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  disputed  boun- 
dary line  between  Mexico  andTexas.  The  colonel  built  Fort  Brown, 
opposite  Matamoras,  an  act  against  wtiich  tlie  Mexicans  protested. 
The  enemy  finally  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  American  main 
force,  on  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Brown.  They  were  defeated  in 
H  two  days'  battle,  (May  8  and  9,)  and  driven  with  much  slaughter 
across  the  river.  At  the  same  time  a  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown  was 
successfully  resisted.  .  Matamoras  was  taken  on  the  18th,  and  soon 
after  war,  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico.  Colonel 
Taylor  was .  raised ,  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  received  large 
accessions  of  troops.  Dating  the  summer,  Mier,  Reynosa,  and  Ca- 
rnal^ were  taken;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  the  American  army, 
numbering  seyen  thousand  men,'  mostly  volunteers,  arrived  before 
Monterey.  This  place,  strong  by  nature  and  art,  was  defended  by 
twelve  thousand  men  under  General  Ampodia.  Two  separate  attacks 
were  conducted  against,  il — one  ondpr  General  Taylor,  having  for  it« 
object  the  city  proper;. another  under  General  Worth,  against  some 
strong  outer  works  on  the  adjoining  heights.  After  a  four  days'  battle 
the  city  capitulated.  Sallillo,  Parras,  and  Victoria  were  nest  taken. 
On  tlie  22d  of  February,  while  encamped  with  five  tiiousand  men  near 
the  strong, mountain  pass  of, Angostura,. near  Buena  Vista,  General 
Taylor  w^a  altackej'  by  twenty  tfiousand  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna. 
He  declined  asummons  to  snrrender,  and  early  on  the  33d  the  battle 
began. ,  TTie  Americans  relied  principally  upon  their  artillery,  which 
did  severe  execution  upon  the  crowded.  Mexican  cavalry,  embarrassed 
by  the  nalnre  of  the  ground.  The  actjon  was  periiaps  the  most  obsti- 
nate ever  sustained  by.a  Mexican  array  ;  and  though,  several  times,  vic- 
tory, fluctuated  from  oije  side  to  the  other,  night  found  the  combatants 
on  the  same  ground  tiiey  bad  occupied  in  the  morning.  During  (he 
night  Santa  Anna,  whose  army  was  in  a  starving  condition,  retreated; 
so  that  the  advantages  of  victory  remained  with  the  Americans.  Their 
loss  was,  rather  more  than  seven  hundred;  that  of  the  Mexicans  was 
two  thousand.  Want  of  military  stores  compelled  General  Taylor  to 
Monterey,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mean  bile  General  Kearny  and  Colonels  Fremont,  Price,  and 
D  ph  had  conducted  expeditions  against  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
f  Several  battles  of  considerable  magnitude  were  fought,  and 

h  1  g  t  towns  were  rapidly  occupied  by  the  Americans.  The 
h  f  Colonel  Doniphan  through  the  enemy's  country  with  but  a 
h  df  I  ■  men,  with  his  subsequent,  successful  return,  is  justly  cele- 
brated a  daring  feat  of  military  resolution.  During  this  expedition 
he  defeated  four  thousand  menwirt  nine  hundred,  at  Sacramento  (Feb- 
ruary 38,  1847.) 

In  March,  1847,  General  Scott,conimander-in-ohief  of  the  American 
army,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  eleven  thousand  men.  On  tlie  33d 
his  batteries  opened  upon  the  city,  and  the  adjoininn;  fortress  of  St, 
Juan  dc  Ulloa.  The  bombardment  was  attended  with  such  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  that  on  the  27ih  both  places  surrendered. 
Alvarado  and  Haootalpam  were  captured  immediately  after.     Early  in 
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April,  General  Scott  marched  for  the  enemy's  capital.  On  the  I7th  he 
reached  the  mountain  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Santa  Anna  was  en- 
trenched with  eleven  thousand  men.  Next  day  the  Americana,  num- 
bering seven  thousand,  stormed  the  works,  routed  the  Mexicans,  and 
pressed  towards Jalapn.  Thatcity,toge[herwith  PeroteandPuebla.was 
captured  without  resistance.  Six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  mililarj  stores.  Altera  harassincr  march,  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  San  Augusttn,  near  Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  August 
During  the  19lh  and  30th  the  fortress  of  Contreras  was  stormed  and 
taken.  San  Aritooia  fell  next;  and  Churuhuaco,  after  an  obstinatestrug- 
gle.  In  these  battles,  fifteen  thousand  Mexicans  fought  behind  works 
regarded  as  impregnable,  while  the  entire  American  force,  only  part  of 
which  was  engaced,  numbered  bae  seven  thousand.  An  armistice  was 
then  concluded  between  the  two  armies,  which  lasted  un^l  September 
C.  On  the  8th,  General  Worth  stormed  the  strong  buildings  of  Mali- 
nos  del  Key,  forming  part  of  the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital. 
After  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  he  carried  the  works,  which  were  after- 
wards destroyed.  On  the  13th,  the  batteries  opened  upon  Chapultepec, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mexico.  Next  day  it  was  carried  by 
two  storming  parlies  under  Generals  Pillow  and  Quitman.  At  the 
same  time  tlie  assault  on  the  city  commenced.  General  Twiggs  bom- 
barding the  southern  wall.  General  Worth  sweeping  the  works  on  San 
Cosme  road,  and  General  Quitman,  [afier  the  fall  cf  Chapultepec,) 
those  on  the  Tacubaya  road.  By  night,  both  columns  had  fought  their 
way  into  the  city.  Before  morning,  Santa  Anna,  witli  hia  shattered 
army,  fled,  and  on  the  14th  the  Americans  entered  in  triumph.  The 
war  was  not  yet  closed.  On  the  25th,  Santa  Anna  appeared  before 
Puebla,  which  he  bombarded  until  the  first  of  October,  A  portion  of 
his  army  continued  before  the  city  a  few  days  longer.  It  was  defended 
by  Colonel  Chitds.  On  the  9lh,  General  Lane  won  the  battle  of  Hua- 
manlla,  and  ten  days  after,  he  captured  Allixco.  These  were  the  last 
imjiortant  events  of  this  war.  Early  in  1848,  the  long-continued  nego- 
tiations for  peace  had  resulted  in  the  framing  of  a  treaty.  It  was  rati- 
fied by  both  nations  in  May.  The  Rio  Grande  was  acknowledged  as 
the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  rich  territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  Whigs  elected  General  'I'ayior  to  the  presidency  of  the  Union. 
The  discovery  of  immense  mineral  wealth  in  tne  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories has  caused  a  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  into  those  distant  regions 
from  ail  parts  of  the  world;  so  that  cities  and  statesare  arising  on  the 
hitherto  unknown  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  1849,  the  cholera  visited 
the  country,  sweeping  away,  among  its  thousand  victims,  many  who 
had  filled  important  national  ofiices.  Among  these  were  Generals 
Gdines  and  Worth,  and  Ex-president  Polk.  The  internal  peace,  both 
national  and  domestic,  enjoyed  by  this  nation,  during  the  years  1848-9, 
present  a  strange  and  editying  contrast  to  the  condition  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  during  the  same  period. 

MEXICO. 

During  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1813,  various  Mexican  chiefs 

had  struggled  for  the  independence  of  their  country.     In  1831,  Itur- 
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bide  and  other  chiefs  united  against  the  Spanish  army.  Next  year 
Iturbide  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  Augiistin  I.  After  a  reign  of 
ten  months  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  a  federal  republic 
estabtishfd.  Vittoria  became  president,  but  the  violence  of  party  spirit 
biffled  all  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  pence.  The  two  principal  fac- 
tions came  to  open  war  with  each  other  in  1838,  each  advocating  the 
chims  of  a  candidate  to  the  presidency,  and  terminating  the  dispute 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Bword.  An  attempt  of  Spain  to  regain  her 
auth  iity,  was  frustrated  by  General  Saota  Anna.  Civil  war  followed, 
during  which  the  usurper,  Guerrero,  was  deposed,  and  General  Busta- 
jnenle  elected  vice-president  by  the  army.  Under  him  order  was  irt 
stme  n  easure  restored,  and  several  branches  of  business  revived.  In 
18JI,  President  Pedraza  returned  from  France.  Buslamente  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country.  Santa  Anna  revolted  in  Vera  Cruz,  An- 
(tl  er  revolt  occurred  at  Tampico.  Sanla  Anna  became  president  in 
183J  Congress,  in  the  following^  year,  abolished  convents  and  abro- 
gated the  autliority  of  the  Pope.  This  increased  the  dissatis&ction 
already  existing.  Insurrections  occurred  of  a  nature  so  serious  that 
Congress  adjourned,  and  Santa  Anna  became  stronger  than  ever. 
Texas  and  several  other  slates  declared  themselves  independent;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  they  were  soon  reduced.  A  Mexican 
army  marched  into  that  province,  and  after  several  petty  victories  and 
defeats,  was  joined  by  Santa  Anna  with  six  thousand  men.  He  was 
routed  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto,  (April  SI,  1836,] — an  event 
which  virtually  secured  the  independence  of  Texas.  Bustamente  re- 
gained power,  and  by  his  miserable  system  of  policy  involved  his 
country  in  war  with  France.  A  French  squadron,  under  Rear-Admi- 
ral Baudin,  reduced  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  November  27,  1838.  Santa 
Anna  displayed  some  energy  in  defending  Vera  Cruz;  but  through  the 
mediation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Packingham,  the  dispute  was 
adjusted.  At  the  expiration  of  Buslamente's  term  he  was  succeeded 
by  Santa  Anna.  Since  that  time  Mexico  has  been  involved  in  civil 
broils,  the  events  of  which  are  unimportant,  and  Iheir  leading  men  de- 
spicable. The  war  with  the  United  Slates  is  detailed  in  the  notice  of 
that  country.  The  perseverance  of  the  Mexicans,  through  two  years  of 
uninlerrupltd  disasters,  appears  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  reflect 
that  her  resources  are  su  limited  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  province  of  Yucatan. 

CENTRAL  AMBKICA. 

This  country,  the  old  Guatemala,  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain,  in  1621.  Under  Iturbide  it  was  united  to  Mexico;  but  since 
his  fell  it  has  been  a  separate  government.  On  the  S2d  of  November, 
1824,  the  constituent  congress  completed  the  organization  of  the 
government,  by  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution,  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Arce  was  elected  first  president.  His  adminis- 
tration was  signalized  by  the  rancorous  disputes  of  factions,  by  civil 
war  and  social  misery  of  every  kind.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Salva- 
dor marched  against  those  of  Guatemala,  but  were  defeated  by  Arce ; 
who  committed  the  greatest  enormities.  In  182D,  Genera!  Mor42on,  of 
St.  Salvador,  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala,  an  event  which  secured 
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his  election  to  the  presidency.  He  applied  himself  to  the  rastoralion 
of  order,  and  the  development  of  domestic  resources.  In  1838,  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection  occurred,  under  the  leadership  of  Carrera,  a  half- 
Indian.  To  political  animosities,  he  added  the  hatred  of  one  race  to 
another.  In  1843,  Morazon  was  taken  and  shol ;  and  since  that  time 
the  countrv  has  been  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions.  The  war  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Mesioo  had  no  eiTect  upon  Guatemala ;  but 
since  thai  event  tlie  aonthern  portion  of  the  country  has  been  made  a 
principal  thoroughfare  for  adventurers,  on  their  way  to  the  gold  mines 
of  California.  Foreign  industry  will  probably,  in  a  short  time,  deve- 
lop the  resources  of  Central  America.  Under  a  good  government  it 
might  become  one  of  tlie  greatest  commercial  marla  of  the  world. 


This  republic  comprises  three  provinces,  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  New 
Grenada.  The  first  general  congress  met  March,  1831,  and  decided 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  popular  representative  government,  divided  into 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches.  In  June,  the  Spanish 
army  was  totally  routed  at  Carabobo.  Next  year,  Bolivar  captured 
Panuma,  and  defeated  Murgeon  at  Curiaco.  One  month  after,  Sucre 
gamed  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  after  which  the  Spanish  authorities 
capitulated.  In  1834,  Bolivar,  with  ten  thousand  men^  marched  toaid 
the  patriots  of  Peru.  During  his  absence,  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  Vice-president  Santander.  Delivered  from  tlio  Spanish 
yoke,  the  country  was  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  and  importance, 
when  the  revolt  of  Paez  occurred.  This  officer  relused  to.  obey  the 
authorities,  and  kept  all  the  northern  provinces  in  turmoil,  until  the 
return  of  Bolivar  in  1837.  A  grand  convention  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution and  redressing  grievances  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ocaiia, 
in  March,  1838.  It  did  nothing.  Bolivar  then  assumed  supreme  autho- 
rity, abolished  the  constitution,  and  appointed  a  series  of  officers. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  republican  party,  some  of 
whom  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  The  attempt  failing,  the  conspi- 
rators were  executed  or  banished.  Bolivar  likewise  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  perpetual  president  of  Peru,  which  caused  a  war  between 
Columbia  and  that  country.  Paez  was  still  poweiful  in  Venezuela, 
and  organized  a  society  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  promoting  commerce 
and  the  arts.  Through  his  influence,  Venezuela  declared  herself  inde- 
pendent; a  step  which  caused  the  resignation  of  Bolivar,  after  he  had 
formally  denied  all  intention  of  aiming  at  kingly  dignity.  In  the  same 
year,  Quito  declared  her  independence.  The  remainder  of  Columbia 
was  formed  into  the  republic  of  New  Granada.  The  three  states  sub- 
sequently entered  into  amicable  relations  with  each  other  concerning 
trade  and  national  policy.  But  like  most  of  the  South  American 
States,  their  history  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  little  more 
than  a  series  of  domestic  quarrels,  a  description  of  which  would  both 
fatigue  and  disgust  the  reader. 
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PERU  AND  BOLIVIA, 


Peru  declared  its  independence  in  1831.  General  San  Mart[n  was 
appointed  dictator,  and  in  1833,  a  congress  met  at  Lima.  The  consti- 
tution adopted  by  (his  bod;  cnused  much  disseitis faction,  on  account 
of  its  monarchical  features.  In  1833,  the  republican  troops  were  de- 
feated b;  the  Spanish  troops  under  La  Sema;  bat  dissensions  amon^ 
the  royalist  leaders  prevented  them  from  improving  the  victory.  Peru 
was  now  assisted  by  Columbia,  which  sent  Generals  Bolivar  and  Sucre 
to  the  aid  of  her  ally.  The  Peruvian  council  and  army  were  divided  by 
factions  ;  so  that  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  again  saved  tiie  country. 
Bolivar  became  dictator.  In  December,  1824,  Sucre  ^ined  the  great 
battle  of  Aj^acucho,  by  which  the  independence  not  only  of  Peru  but 
of  Sooth  America  was  secured.  Peruvian  politics  then  assumed  a 
most  perplexing  aspect.  It  sufiices  for  us  to  remark,  that  Bolivar 
attempted  to  impose  a  monarchical  constitution  on  the  country ;  that 
his  design  was  opposed ;  and  that  he  subsequently  instigated  Ihe  war 
with  Columbia.  After  a  sufficient  tide  of  ill  success,  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  September,  162S.  Gamarra  became  president ;  hut  his  in- 
trigues with  Santa  Cruz,  president  of  Bolivia,  (1836,)  led  to  his  over- 
throw. Santa  Cruz  seized  the  government,  but  he  too  was  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Chili.  War  was  then  declared 
against  Bolivia,  and  lasted  nntil  1843,  when  the  mediation  of  Chili 
restored  peace.  Since  that  time  various  military  chieftains  have  been 
elevated  and  deposed,  and  the  country  has  been  a  prey  to  faction  and 
domestic  poverty. 

Bolivia. — After  the  failure  of  Bolivar's  attempt  to  impose  a  consti- 
tution upon  the  people  of  this  province,  it  remained  in  an  unsettled 
state  until  1839,  when  tlie  election  of  Santa  Crus,  as  chief  magistrate, 
etfected  the  restoration  of  order.  During  two  years,  prosperity  attended 
his  policy  ;  but  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  all  the  South  American 

Pitriots — a  thirst  for  power,  he  involved  bis  country  in  a  war  with 
eru.  After  conquering  that  republic,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  its  union 
with   Bolivia;  but  the  intervention   of  Chili  caused  his  overthro 


e  the  second  war  with  Peru,  in  1843,  already  noticed,  the  country 
has  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

BEAZIL. 
Brazil  had  been  made  a  monarchy  in  1815.  In  1830,  it  obtained  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  one  established,  at  that  time,  in  Portugal. 
But  the  example  of  sunounding  countries  had  generated  a  republican 
spirit  which  was  not  long  in  developing  itself.  Alarming  riots  oc- 
curred It  Rio  Janeiro.  In  May,  1833,  the  prince  regent  assumed  the 
title  ot  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil,  and  convened  a  national  assem- 
bly to  frame  a  constitution.  This  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  pronounced 
null,  and  ordered  the  prince-regent  home.  The  national  assembly  then 
declared  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  and  named  Don  Pedro 
constitiitnnal  emperor,  (October,  1892.)  The  situation  of  the  new 
emperor  w  as  unenviable.  Portugal  was  opposed  to  hlra ;  the  republi- 
cans daily  gained  strength;  and  little  hope  could  be  e 
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